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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

PART  I 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Chairman  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundatixmfcyr  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  I  present  herewith  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  President  of  the  Foundation,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1919. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  current  business,  the  year  was  devoted  lai-gely  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  Foundation's  existing  pension  system  and  the  inauguration  of 
its  new  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities,  both  of  which  are  dealt  with  fully  in  later 
pages.  The  general  study  of  pensions  has  continued  without  abatement. 

For  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  report  includes  a  statement  of  the 
completion  of  a  bulletin  on  Justice  and  the  Poor,  the  approaching  completion  of 
an  initial  bulletin  concerning  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  and  the  advance  toward 
completion  of  the  Study  of  Legal  Education. 


ENDOWMENT,  RESERVES,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  trustees  held  in  trust  on  June  30  the  following  securities,  given  at  their  face  value : 

(a)  General  Endowment 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  50  year  5  per  cent  Gold 

Bonds  $12,000,000.00 

Other  securities  1,192,000.00 

Total  $13,192,000.00 

(6)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  1,250,000.00 

(c)  Reserve  Fund  Number  One^  7,031,000.00 

{d)  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two^  320,000.00 

(e)  Emergency  Reserve  ^  165,000.00 

Total  $21,958,000.00 

During  the  year  the  trustees  received  for  general  purposes  a  total  income  of 
$1,555,987.68, — in  addition  to  $50,486.55  from  the  endowment  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Enquiry — $655,987.68  from  the  general  endowment,  and  $900,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  on  account  of  its  appropriations  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  ten  years,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  until  the  transfer  of  the  final 
two  million  dollars  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  March  31, 1908.  There  was  also  received 

*  To  be  used,  principal  and  interest,  in  the  payment  of  pensions  accruing  after  1928. 

*  To  be  used  in  assisting  institutions  hereafter  admitted  to  association  with  the  Foundation,  either  in  retiring 
allowances  or  in  assisting  in  the  inauguration  of  the  contributory  plan. 

'  For  such  purposes  as  the  trustees  and  the  executive  committee  may  direct. 
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from  the  Corporation  one  and  three  quarters  million  dollars  in  November,  1918,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  million  in  April,  1919,  these  payments  completing  the  transfer 
of  five  million  dollars  voted  by  the  Corporation  in  November,  1917.  The  details  of 
the  employment  and  investment  of  these  receipts  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

Current  expenditures  have  been  as  follows : 

(a)  Greneral  Endowment 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  in  Institutions  on  the  Associated  List 
Officers  and  Teachers  $568,382.49 

Widows  149,699.76        $718,082.25 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted  to  Individuals 

Officers  and  Teachers  $81,889.66 

Widows  28,913.67           110,303.33 

Total  Retiring  Allowances  $828,385.58 

Expenses  of  Administration  49,359.97 

Publication  10,888.62 

Total  $888,634.17 

(b)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

General  $4,824.85 

Study  of  Legal  Education  8,685.11 

Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  16,058.08 

Study  of  Engineering  Education  5,986.78 

Total  $35,554.82 


MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  on  November  20, 1918,  all 
being  present  except  two  members  who  were  absent  on  national  service. 

In  the  annual  election  of  officers  the  chairman,  President  Hadley,  the  vice-chair- 
man. President  King,  and  the  secretary,  President  Thwing,  were  elected  to  succeed 
themselves,  and  President  Butler  and  President  Humphreys  were  elected  to  succeed 
themselves  as  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  trustees  accepted  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Hill  M.  Bell  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency  of  Drake  University,  and  concerning  the  sudden  death 
of  President  Van  Hise  passed  the  resolution  that  is  printed  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  his  public  service  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Because  of  the  preoccupations 
of  war  work  these  and  a  third  vacancy  on  the  board  were  not  filled. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  executive  committee  met  five  times  during  the  year.  Full  record  of  these  meet- 
ings with  detailed  reports  of  the  current  finances  were  mailed  to  the  trustees  after 
each  meeting.  The  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  voted  by  the  committee  during 
the  year  are  given  in  full  on  later  pages  of  this  report. 

Besides  presenting  the  matters  of  business  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  committee  approved  letters  from  the  President  of  the  Foundation,  dated 
November  7  and  December  6,  1918,  and  February  26, 1919,  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
associated  universities  and  colleges,  indicating  the  benefits  available  from  the  Founda- 
tion for  teachers  who  were  connected  with  these  institutions  prior  to  November  17, 
1915,  and  the  benefits  from  the  Foundation  and  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annu- 
ity Association  for  teachers  who  became  connected  with  these  institutions  after  that 
date.  These  letters,  with  replies  from  the  associated  institutions  and  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  list  of 
associated  institutions  was  increased  by  the  admission  of  Allegheny  College,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1919,  and  Vanderbilt  University,  on  March  7, 1919. 

The  committee  authorized  the  President  to  express  regret  that  the  Foundation 
did  not  feel  in  a  position  to  accept  the  administration  of  a  fund  of  approximately 
half  a  million  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  colleges  in  a  distant  state ;  or,  at 
present, to  undertake  various  educational  studies  which  it  was  asked  to  make:  namely, 
studies  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  in  sundry  cities. 


ALLOWANCES  GRANTED  DURING  THE  YEAR 

1.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
mective 

President 

July  15,  1919 
July   1,  1919 
Feb.  IB.  1919 

Cornelius  Rybner        

Professor  of  Music 

Cnvwi  J   ITvivnBBiTV 

John  Lemuel  Stone 

Professor  of  Farm  Practice 

ni»TMr»nxtT  Poi  f  KfSK              

Etta  Mattocks  Newell 

Assistant  Librarian 

July  1,  1918 

l-fiRVARn  TIkivkhsity     

Ephraim  Eherton 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory  

Enoch  G.  Hogate 

Sept.  1,  1918 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

Aug.   1,  1918 

f.KI  4Vn  ^TANFORn  .Tr     IIVIVKRSITV 

Fernando  Sanford 

Professor  of  Physics 

President 

Sept.  1.  1919 
July    1.  1920 
July    1,  1919 
July   1,  1919 

ITvivKRaiTV  oir  &f  ichioan       

Harry  B.  Hutchins 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Professor  of  English 

Theodore  Whitefield  Hunt 

Brant  VanBlarcom  Dixok 

July   1,  1918 

Sophie  Newcomb  College  or  To- 
LANE  University  of  Louisiana  . 

President 

Oct.    1,  1919 

Trinity  College.,     

Flavel  S.  Luther 

President 

July  1,  1919 

Francis  Perry  Dukington 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  In- 

Ella  M.  Freeman 

Aug.  1,  1919 
Sept.  1,  1918 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Professor  of  Geology 

Wrst  kvam  IIvivfrrity 

William  North  Rice 

Junell,  1918 

Edward  Parmelee  Morris 

Dunham  Professor  of  the  Latin 

Language  and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Robert  Louis  Sanderson 

July   1,  1919 
July    1,  1919 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DISABILITY 


Lawrence  College 

McGiLL  University 

TcLANE  University  of  Louisiana, 


Charles  W.  Treat 

William  Peterson  .... 
Abraham  Louis  Metz 


Professor  of  Physics 

Principal 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medi 
cal  Jurisprudence 


Sept.  16, 1918 
May  1.  1919 

Oct.    1,   1919 


WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 


University  of  California 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Centre  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Columbia  University 

CoRinax  UmvKRsmr 


Nam^ 


May  Mattoon  Clapp 

Martica  Irene  Carret  Langley 

Mary  Moore  Nelson 

Anna  McGuffey  Morrill 

Cornelia  N.  Dutton 

Caroline  A.  Osgood 

Lizzie  Kerr  Atkinson 

Marion  D.  Carpenter 

Harriet  H.  Williams 


Husband's  Title 


Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing  

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Constitutional  Law. 

Professor  of  School  Administra- 
tion  

Professor  of  History 

Professor  of  Botany 

Professor  of  Experimental  Engi- 
neering  

Professor  of  Geology 


Date 
Effective 


Mar.  10, 1919 

June  10, 1918 
Dec.  7,  1918 
June  13, 1918 

Apr.  28,  1919 
Jan.  1,  1919 
Nov.  16,  1918 

Feb.  19,  1919 
Aug.  81, 1918 


WIDOWS'  PENSIONS,  Continued 


Institution 

Name 

Husband's  Titte 

Date 
Wective 

Edith  Argenia  Wright 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature 

Effie  Southworth  Spalding 

Catherine  H.  MacCracken 

Apr.   1,  1919 

Professor  of  Botany 

Dec.  12,  1918 

New  York  University 

Chancellor 

Jan.  24   1919 

Professor  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish History 

Fanny  Monccre  Marburg 

Sept.  1,  1918 

TTwTVFRSTxv  OS"  Pfwsvt.vania 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.... 

Professor    of    Descriptive    Geo- 
metry, Stereotomy,  and  Draw- 
ing  

June  28, 1918 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Insti- 
tute   ..•....••..•••. 

Mary  Saxton  Thompson 

Marian  Perrin  Burton 

May  20,  1919 

TTktvrrsity  of  R.of  hestkh.        

Professor  of  Latin 

Aug.  28,  1918 
Aug.  23, 1918 

Lucy  B.  Gilmore 

Professor  of  Rhetoric 

Professor  of  Roman  Law,  English 
Law,  and  Jurisprudence 

Kate  M.  King 

May  1,  1919 

Professor  of  the   German   Lan- 
guage and  Literature 

Alice  Allen  Brett 

Oct.  27,  1918 

^Vkstkrw  Rf«!Frvf  TTntvfrrtty 

Dean  of  the  Library  School 

President 

May  1,  1919 
Dec   17,  1918 

University  of  Wisconsin      

Alice  Ring  VanHise 

Yale  University 

Agnes  Edwards  Goodwin 

Professor   of  Mechanical    Engi- 
neering  

Frederike  Maria  Schjoth 
Palmer 

May  21, 1919 

Professor  of  the  German   lan- 
guage and  Literature 

Harriet  Skinner  Staples 

Feb.  1,   1919 

Durfee  Professor  of  History 

Aug.  17,  1918 

2.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  NOT  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 


Institutixm 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 

Hamline  H  Freer 

June  25, 1919 

Cornell  College  (Iowa) 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Sociology 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 

President 

Queen's  University 

James  Cappon 

May  1,  1919 
May  1,  1919 

July  1,  1919 

WIDOW'S  PENSION 


Institution 

Nam^ 

Husband's  Title 

Date 
Effective 

University  of  Mississippi 

A.'S'siK  Simpson  Leavell 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Po- 

Sept.  17, 1918 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALLOWANCES  OPERATIVE 


State,  Territory, 
OR  Province 


Number  of  Allowances  granted 


In  Institutions  on 
the  Associated  List 


In  Institutions  not  on 
the  Associated  List 


Total 


Deaths 


Number 
of  Allow- 
ances in 
Force 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


Maine 

14 

11 

7 

103 

47 

121 

26 

44 

3 

1 

4 
2 

8 

1 
8 

17 

12 

7 

107 

2 

47 

129 

26 

52 

8 
3 

4 
32 

1 
17 
44 
10 
18 

9 

New  Hampshire 

9 

Vermont  

3 

75 

1 

30 

New  York 

85 

New  Jersey 

16 

Pennsylvania 

34 

Total 


372 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


27 


Total 


25 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


49 


Total 


22 
NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


24 


Total 


155 
WESTERN  DIVISION 


51 


399 


74 


46 


206 


137 


32 


21 


64 


262 


11 
14 

1 
8 
10 
7 
8 
7 
4 
4 

12 

8 
24 

7 
8 
7 
4 
4 

2 
3 
14 
2 
5 
4 
2 

10 

5 

Virginia 

10 

West  Virginia 

5 

North  Carolina 

3 

South  Carolina 

3 

2 

4 

42 


7 
15 

4 
9 
6 
5 

11 
9 
6 
5 

15 

5 

7 
3 
2 

4 

6 

Tennessee  

2 

Alabama 

3 

Mississippi 

3 

11 

25 


Ohio 

28 
22 
3 
15 
27 
23 
11 
26 

14 
6 
6 
4 

10 
2 

4 

1 
4 

42 

28 

9 

19 

27 

23 

21 

28 

4 

1 

4 

13 

7 
4 
6 
9 
5 
6 
9 
3 
1 
1 

29 

21 

5 

13 

Wisconsin 

18 

Minnesota 

18 

15 

19 

1 

Kansas 

3 

142 


Montana.... 
Colorado... 
California. 
Oregon 


5 
30 


2 

8 

31 

5 


1 

1 

11 

2 


1 

7 

20 

3 


Total 


35 
THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


11 


46 


15 


31 


Ontario  

Quebec , 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 


18 

12 

3 

3 

1 


Grand  Total 


637 


174 


811 


281 


Total 

28 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

9 

37 

10 

27 

1                       1 

3 

1        3      1 

2 

1 

Total 

3 

3 

2 

1 
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COST  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 


Institution 


1906-7 


1907-8 


1908-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


Amherst  Collegre 

Bates  College • 

Beloit  College 

Bowdoin  College 

Carleton  College 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Clark  University 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Coe  College 

Colorado  College 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University 

Dalhousie  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Dickinson  College 

Drake  University 

Drury  College 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana 

Grinnell  College 

Hamilton  College 

Harvard  University 

Hobart  College 

Indiana  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Knox  College 

Lawrence  College 

Lehigh  University 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

Marietta  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

McGill  University 

Middlebury  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

New  York  University 

Oberlin  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Princeton  University 

Purdue  University 

RadclifTe  College 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Ripon  College 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Smith  College 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology., 

Swarthmore  College 

Trinity  College 

Tufts  College 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Union  University 

University  of  California 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  Toronto 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Vassar  College 

Wabash  College 

Washington  University 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wells  College 

Wesleyan  University , 

Western  Reserve  University 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Williams  College 

Yale  University 

TotcUa 


$3,696.66 

333.37 

2,000.00 

i.ooo.oo 


4,792.51 

11,642.52 

1,260.00 


1,000.00 
260.00 

5.426.68 
325.00 

i!2ba6o 

475.00 

500.00 

'2,068.76 

1,615.01 

441.67 

158.33 


836.65 

305.00 

1.212.50 

6,150.00 


2,000.00 

400.00 
4.608.27 

"1,266.66 
2.262.50 
2,677.33 
1.460.00 


168.75 

906.66 

3.161.26 

"i.466.66 

'"8i225!66 

i4!966'.66 


$7,591.25 
1,890.01 
2,000.00 
1,025.00 
2.598.75 
1,787.50 
1.837.50 


783.75 

10,655.83 

13.631.56 

1,260.00 

160.83 

863.36 

643.95 

80.83 

1,000.00 

i4i827.56 
1,300.00 

*  i,266!66 

950.00 

500.00 

2.881.66 

1,180.42 

1,060.00 

1,200.00 

2,670.83 

437.50 

1,123.17 

4,966!66 
4,850.00 
5,974.58 


2,000.00 


8.375.00 

'1,266.66 
3,035.83 

10,651.66 
1.450.00 

'  i;i63!76 


425.01 
930.00 


1,600.00 


2.026.00 

'*3.966!66 

8.005.00 

157.50 

3,260.00 

'  3!225!66 
455.00 

26,53375 


$9,050.00 
2,855.00 
2,000.00 
1.880.00 
5,245.00 
1.650.00 
4,705.40 
1,800.00 

583!33 

1,450.83 

17,726.67 

17,382.44 

1,260.00 

1,930.00 

"i]286!o6 

2,065.00 

1,289.58 

333.36 

18,938.08 
1,525.00 

2,250.00 
1,520.00 

500.00 
3,425.00 

169.16 
1.060.00 
1,200.00 
2,980.00 
1,750.00 
1,730.00 
1,186.67 
4,570.00 
4.850.00 
7,165.00 

258.33 

2,666.66 

780.00 

887.50 

11,075.00 

1,900.00 

1,200.00 

3,300.00 

14,238.33 

726.00 

*4,33i"66 

536.67 

1.340.00 

""i.i75!66 
1,962.50 
3.720.00 

'i.'466.*66 

"l,9i3!75 
2,025.00 

"3,966!66 

8,005.00 

.630.00 

3,461.25 

3.225!66 

1.820.00 

1.325.00 

27.523.75 


$9,050.00 
3,855.00 
2.000.00 
2.125.00 
5.545.00 
1.650.00 
4,655.00 
1,800.00 

i,5i2!56 

1,505.00 

28,472.47 

21,067.98 

1,260.00 

2,685.06 

313.94 

1,280.00 

2,065.00 

2,888.33 

1,000.00 

34i686.53 
2,200.00 

2.737!56 
1,139.99 

500.00 
3,425.00 

366.67 
1,335.06 
2,902.56 
7.925.02 
1,750.00 
1,730,00 
2.630.00 
4,420.67 
4,150.00 
7,614.52 

250.00 
5,700.01 

"i,745!85 
1,040.00 
4,733.27 
9,115.00 
4,212.60 
1,200.00 
2,624.87 
16,640.00 
726.00 
3.686.80 
5,498.28 
3,610.00 
4,705.00 
7,057.08 
3,176.00 
2,760.00 
3,720.00 

i!466.66 
*8,i36!66 

2,026.00 

4,826!89 
2,648.30 
1,006.00 
4,066.00 
1,281.32 
3,225.00 
1,820.00 
6,300.00 
34.652.05 


$8,621.64 
2.755.00 
2,000.00 
2,615.00 
6,445.00 
1,781.66 
4,656.00 


1.666.75 
1.505.00 
28.219.97 
25,314.22 
1.260.00 
5,950.00 
1,986.23 
2,373.75 
2,065.00 
3,806.00 
1,000.00 

38J53!36 
2,169.69 

'ijd83.33 

950.00 

500.00 

3,425.00 

3,300.24 

2,160.00 

4,560.00 

10,410.58 

1,750.00 

1,730.00 

5,180.00 

3,250.00 

4,150.00 

11,255.27 

1,000.00 

5,500.00 

'1,566.66 
1,040.00 
5,248.33 
9,279.58 
4.350.00 
1,457.53 
2,320.00 

14.531.64 
1,659.25 

12,472.53 
4,665.00 
5,480.00 
6,717.60 

10.914.18 
4,266.00 
2.760.00 
3.720.00 

'2,386!26 
3,060.08 
9,185.63 
4,067.08 
885.01 
6,860.00 
3,361.67 
2,923.17 
4,065.00 
3,075.00 
3,225.00 
1.820.00 
5.775.03 

36.823.32 


$86,163.77 


$160,188.29 


$228,964.26 


$325,199.02 


$388,619.33 


>i  ASSOCIAl^ED  INSTITUTIONS 


Nine  months 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

ending  June  30. 
1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Total 

$8,820.00 

$9,332.50 

$14,370.00 

$13,308.55 

$8,804.82 

$16,411.43 

$16,447.55 

$134,736.90 

2,755.00 

2,755.00 

2,755.00 

2,765.00 

2,066.13 

3,169.49 

2.264.00 

32,953.00 

2,366.19 

3,280.00 

3,280.00 

3,280.00 

2,323.77 

4,456.98 

3,515.69 

34,501.63 

2,915.00 

3,815.00 

3,921.44 

4,254.87 

2,943.63 

5,369.35 

5,655.00 

39.134.29 

6,445.00 

6,445.00 

6,444.90 

5,781.09 

4,083.57 

5.445.18 

5,445.00 

67.368.49 

3,230.00 

3,230.00 

3,230.00 

3,230.00 

2,422.44 

3,133.24 

2,452.46 

31.027.30 

4,655.00 

4,655.00 

3.797.50 
""2.146.66 

3.237.34 

1.807.80 

2,546.12 

2,250.40 

43.456.06 
3.600.00 

""i,i46!66 
2,140.12 

""1,146.06 
2,140.00 

2.280.00 

""2!i4b!6o 

""2,140.60 

"  2,140.00 

""ii664.88 

20.237.58 

1,505.00 

1,505.00 

1,505.00 

1.505.00 

1,409.94 

6,454.50 

8,055.00 

28.689.02 

32,757.50 

30.977.48 

32,070.09 

35.431.03 

37,436.18 

57,110.34 

59,569.27 

405,439.28 

25,029.99 

28,989.10 

34,105.78 

33,356.13 

25,176.78 

33,691.80 

31,646.84 

326,742.37 

3,630.00 

4,098.75 

5,505.00 

5,505.00 

4,138.76 

5,605.00 

5,505.00 

43,817.50 

9,743.72 

8,100.00 

9.118.15 

9,205.00 

9.557.34 

11,721.80 

15,740.00 

94,061.90 

5,083.33 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

5,009.94 

6,625.21 

6,625.00 

48,268.65 

3,380.00 

2,220.88 

2,100.00 

2,485.80 

2,657.44 

3,410.06 

6,180.00 

31,501.29 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

1,548.72 

2,835.03 

3.805.00 

25,352.70 

4,835.00 

4.835.00 

4,835.00 

5,818.36 

4,732.29 

6,310.21 

6.310.00 

49,802.10 

2,450.00 

2,450.00 

2.450.00 

2,450.00 

1,837.44 

2,391.32 

1,450.00 

21,174.62 

"48,33i.'92 

3,160.02 
63,076.74 

3,160.00 
62,967.25 

6,570.02 

52,430.00 

"5i994.'()3 

"58,'745.27 

58,269.74 

556,186.92 

2,910.00 

2,910.00 

2,910.00 

2,911.00 

2,444.98 

3,560.11 

5,460.00 

33,535.75 

845.00 

845.00 

845.00 

945.00 

633.69 

935.06 

3,983.00 

9,173.49 

6,703.49 

9,899.96 

11,350.00 

15,891.66 

13,499.64 

18,764.69 

19,105.68 

115,035.95 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

1,763.28 

3,980.12 

4,330.00 

25.358.83 

277.08 

950.00 

950.00 

950.10 

712.44 

950.04 

2,034.77 

9.563.55 

4,453.54 

5,025.00 

5,025.00 

5,026.00 

3,768.66 

5,025.09 

6,075.00 

53,047.71 

2,200.00 

2,200.00 

2,200.00 

6,628.33 

10,627.38 

18,982.62 

19,420.00 

70,989.83 

1,960.23 

1,610.00 

1,610.00 

1,840.33 

2,594.97 

3,460.03 

3,460.00 

24,752.29 

8,835.00 

14.559.98 

18.083.96 

19,943.70 

16,623.74 

24,696.96 

24,488.79 

145,454.69 

9,435.00 

9.435.00 

9,053.29 

8,737.69 

6,554.88 

8,552.39 

9,496.66 

95,858.19 

1,750.00 

1.750.00 

1,750.00 

1,760.00 

1,312.47 

1,750.02 

1,750.00 

19,249.99 

2,625.00 

2,625.00 

2,625.00 

3,001.80 

2,928.60 

3,905.15 

3,905.00 

29,929.70 

5,180.00 

5,490.41 

8,905.00 

9,089.68 

8,339.85 

11,120.15 

10,379.94 

73,518.25 

4,670.00 

4,670.00 

4,670.00 

4,670.00 

5,631.64 

7,105.06 

9.079.90 

61,210.60 

4,150.00 

4,150.00 

4,150.00 

4,150.00 

3,112.38 

5,381.41 

5.374.44 

53,830.73 

10,653.71 

11,702.50 

13,103.75 

11,560.00 

8,483.45 

10,460.24 

12,360.00 

127,030.28 

1,300.00 

2,487.53 

3,483.33 

4,950.00 

3,767.53 

7,786.40 

7,353.03 

33,377.82 

5,500.00 

5,500.00 

3.733.33 

3,100.00 

2,324.97 

3,100.03 

3,100.00 

43,316.67 

706.66 
1,274.20 

1,800.00 
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ADMISSION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE 

Allegheny  College,  located  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  stronger  of 
the  small  colleges.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  university,  but  aims  to  give  a  thorough 
general  training  with  a  range  of  electives  that  may  constitute  the  foundation  or 
shorten  the  time  of  training  for  a  profession. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1815  by  the  citizens  of  Meadville,  then  a  small  frontier 
town  of  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  the  first  president  being  the  Reverend 
Timothy  Alden,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower.  During  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  its  career  the  college  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  due  partly 
to  contributions  from  the  state  toward  the  first  buildings  and  toward  maintenance 
and  partly  to  private  donations  from  New  England  and  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  two  of  the  most  helpful  of  these  being  the  private  libraries  of  the  Honorable 
James  Winthrop  and  the  Reverend  William  Bentley. 

But  the  early  prosperity  of  the  coUege  was  short-lived,  and  in  1831  President 
Alden  resigned,  discouraged.  The  trustees  believed  its  difficulties  due  to  the  fact  that, 
almost  alone  among  the  colleges  of  the  day,  it  did  not  have  the  support  of  some 
religious  body.  Altho  its  charter  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  college  was  to  be  Christian  and  that  clergymen  were  to  be  succeeded  by  clergy- 
men on  the  board  of  trustees,  it  also  expressly  stipulated  that  no  particular  reli- 
gious sect  was  to  be  favored.  The  trustees,  however,  without  changing  the  letter  of 
this  provision,  applied  in  1831  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  be  taken  under  its  patronage.  The  application  was  granted  in  1833, 
and  a  compact  was  entered  into  between  the  conference  and  the  college  whereby  the 
conference  was  to  raise  an  endowment  and  receive  in  return  the  power  to  nominate 
half  of  the  persons  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  nominate  and  fix 
the  salaries  of  all  members  of  the  faculty.  In  1857  and  again  in  1877  this  compact 
was  amended  to  provide  for  the  division  of  the  old  conference,  the  college  coming 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  West  Virginia,  and  East  Ohio  confer- 
ences thru  a  "Joint  Board  of  Control,*"  with  the  power  of  nominating  trustees  and 
faculty,  of  dismissing  professors,  of  preventing  encumbrance  of  property,  of  requiring 
an  annual  report  from  the  trustees,  and  of  withdrawing  endowment  and  equipment 
if  the  contract  ceased. 

This  being  the  situation  in  1907,  when  Allegheny  College  applied  for  admission 
to  the  list  of  institutions  associated  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  Foundation 
felt  that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  in  the  charter,  the  college  was  distinctly 
under  denominational  control.  In  1910,  however,  two  of  the  conferences  withdrew 
voluntarily  from  the  compact,  leaving  the  college  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Erie  Conferences,  and  the  original  and  revised  compacts  were  abolished 
by  these  conferences  in  1911.  When  the  college  again,  in  1913,  applied  for  admis- 
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sion  to  the  Foundation,  the  board  of  trustees  formally  stated  that  "No  denomina- 
tional test  is  imposed  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers  or  teachers  or  in  admission 
of  students,  nor  are  distinctly  denominational  tenets  or  doctrines  taught  to  the 
students."  These  actions  seemed  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  to 
establish  the  undenominational  character  of  the  college,  but  the  Foundation,  being 
in  the  midst  of  the  reorganization  of  its  pension  system,  admitted  no  new  institu- 
tions at  that  time.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  reorganization,  Allegheny  College 
again  applied  for  association  with  the  Foundation  and,  by  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  May,  1919,  was  the  first  institution  to  be  admitted  after  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  contributory  plan  of  annuities. 

The  organization  of  the  college,  altho  somewhat  hampered  by  a  board  of  trus- 
tees having  fifty  members,  has  an  interesting  relation  to  the  state  thru  the  ex-qfficio 
membership  of  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Attorney-General.  The 
equipment  is  good,  representing  the  investment  of  approximately  a  million  dollars; 
the  endowment  is  somewhat  larger.  The  faculty  is  adequate  in  size  and  represents 
wide  sources  of  training.  Admission  is  based  upon  graduation  from  a  good  four- 
year  high  school,  and  the  curriculum  is  restricted  to  work  toward  the  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees.  The  attendance  is  largely  from  the  region  surrounding  the  college 
with,  however,  a  wider  representation.  Women  were  admitted  as  early  as  1870.  Wil- 
liam McKinley  and  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  are  among  the  prominent  alumni.  The  work  of 
the  college  has  been  recognized  by  the  grant  of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
the  approval  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  The  president  of  the  col- 
lege has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  from  the  beginning. 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 

Vanderbilt  University,  situated  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  organized  of  our  Southern  institutions.  It  originated  in  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  various  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  held  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  January,  1872.  Later  in  that  year  a  charter  was  taken  out  under  the  name 
of  Central  University,  and  it  was  to  this  institution,  thus  chartered,  that  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  of  New  York  made  a  donation  in  1873  of  $1,000,000.  Following  this, 
the  charter  was  amended  and  the  name  of  the  institution  changed  to  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. In  1879  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  $150,000  for  building  purposes.  In  1883 
he  added  $100,000  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  University,  and  in  his  will 
bequeathed  $200,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  three  grandsons  of  the  founder  have 
made  gifts  and  bequests  totaling  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  relation  of  the  institution  to  the  Methodist  Church  was  indeterminate  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  right  of  self-perpetuation  was  asserted  by  the  Trustees,  by 
Bishop  McTyeire,  and  by  Chancellor  Garland  as  early  as  1874.  At  the  same  time  the 
bishops  of  the  church  held  a  dominant  position  in  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  general  sentiment  of  church  leaders  was  that  Vanderbilt  University 
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was  not  an  independent  institution,  but  an  institution  of  the  church.  This  difference 
of  opinion  was  gradually  accentuated  with  the  development  of  the  univei*sity.  In 
1894  the  bishops  of  the  church  were  made  ex-qfficio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trust. 
This  by-law  was  rescinded  in  1905,  and  the  five  senior  bishops  were  then  elected 
members  on  the  same  terms  with  other  members.  This  action  precipitated  a  definite 
legal  contest  which  was  finally  taken  into  the  courts,  the  main  question  being  whether 
the  Trustees  had  the  right  of  self-perpetuation  or  whether  the  Methodist  Church 
could  elect  Trustees.  In  1914  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  rendered 
as  its  opinion  that  "Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  the  founder  of  Vanderbilt  University; 
that  the  ownership  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  corporation  known  as  Vanderbilt 
University;  that  the  Trustees  of  this  corporation  have  the  sole  right  to  select  and 
elect  their  successors." 

In  the  last  few  years  the  university  has  developed  rapidly.  Special  effort  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  the  Medical  Department  brought  donations  not  only  from  the 
Vanderbilt  family  but  from  the  General  Education  Board,  and  in  1913  the  Carne- 
gie Corporation  of  New  York  made  two  gifts,  one  of  $200,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  Medical  Laboratory,  and  one  of  $800,000  for  medical  endowment. 
These  gifts  represented,  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  the  outcome  of  several  years 
of  consideration.  Dunng  that  time  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Corporation  to 
endow  a  medical  college  situated  in  a  Southern  city,  large  enough  to  supply  good 
clinical  material,  and  associated  with  a  university  strong  enough  to  impress  univer- 
sity ideals  upon  the  school.  When  Vanderbilt  applied  for  aid  toward  building  up 
its  Medical  Department,  the  Corporation  recognized  just  such  an  opportunity  as  it 
had  been  seeking. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  too,  has  expanded  its  resources  during  recent  years. 
In  1918  its  endowment  was  increased  by  $300,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board,  $100,000  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  $325,000  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
and  $275,000  from  Tiiistees,  students,  alumni,  and  citizens.  From  the  citizens  of 
Nashville  help  has  come  for  the  university  at  various  times  in  its  history,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  its  establishment.  The  total  resources  of  the  university  at  present 
exceed  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,600,000  represents  endowment. 

The  program  of  studies  includes  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Schools  of  Engi- 
neering, Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Dentistry,  all  of  which  require  for  entrance 
the  previous  completion  of  four  years  of  high  school  work,  and  a  School  of  Religion 
which  requires  for  admission  a  bachelor'*s  degree  or  two  years  of  college  work  with 
supplementary  preparation.  By  an  arrangement  with  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  the  facilities  of  each  institution  are  open  to  students  in  the  other,  an 
admirable  arrangement  particularly  for  those  students  in  arts  and  sciences  who  spe- 
cialize in  education.  The  educational  standards  of  the  university  have  been  approved 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
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and  Secondary  Schools,  and  by  the  grant  of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  university  is  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Early  in  1919  Vanderbilt  University  applied  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
admission  to  its  list  of  associated  institutions  and  also  to  the  benefits  of  the  new 
contributory  plan.  This  application  was  granted  on  March  7  together  with  $30,000 
to  be  added  to  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  raised  by  the  university  to  enable  it 
to  cooperate  with  its  teachers  in  providing  old  age  annuities. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

The  following  publications  were  issued  during  the  year: 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  162  pages. 
1918. 

Including  a  description  of  the  inauguration  of  the  contributory  system  of  annuities, 
reports  concerning  the  plan  by  two  actuarial  committees,  the  new  Rules  of  the  Foun- 
dation, discussion  of  present  day  pension  problems,  of  the  distribution  and  training 
of  physicians,  and  reports  of  educational  enquiry. 

Bulletin  Number  Thirteen.  Justice  and  the  Poor,  252  pages.  1919. 

A  study,  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  of  the  present  administration  of  justice  in  the 
United  States  to  determine  how  far  it  actually  secures  equality  before  the  law  to 
poor  and  immigrant  citizens;  analysis  of  the  defects  which  cause  denial  of  justice; 
and  a  complete  outline  of  all  the  agencies,  both  legal  and  extra-legal, which  are  being 
employed  or  may  be  employed  to  remedy  the  present  situation;  with  particular 
attention  to  small  claims  courts,  industrial  accident  commissions,  domestic  relations 
courts,  public  defenders,  and  legal  aid  organizations. 

Some  Misapprehensions  Touching  Life  Insurance,  76  pages.  1919. 
Answers  to  enquiries  concerning  the  new  plan  of  annuities  and  insurance. 


PART  II 
THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORY  SYSTEM 


I 


MR.  CARNEGIE'S  SERVICE  TO  THE  TEACHER 

Omnem  spem  delectationis  nostrae  quam,  cum  in  otium  venerimus  habere 
volumus,  in  tua  humanitate  positam  habemus.  Cicero,  Letters  to  Atticus. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  month  of  August,  1919,  Mr.  Carnegie  passed  away.  It  is  too 
soon  to  attempt  to  appraise  his  great  service  to  humanity  or  his  contributions  to 
industry  and  science,  but  in  the  institution  of  a  retiring  fund  for  college  teachers  he 
performed  a  service  of  peculiar  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  the  quality  of  which  may 
well  be  recalled  in  the  days  when  the  sense  of  his  presence  has  not  yet  left  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie  had  a  respect  for  the  teacher,  and  an  interest  in  the  teacher's  service 
to  the  world,  which  was  unusual  and  in  some  respects  extraordinary.  Most  men  whose 
memories  go  out  in  kindness  to  the  college  teacher  recall  some  old  teacher  of  their 
own  who  has  been  a  help  or  an  inspiration  in  their  own  lives.  Mr„  Carnegie  had  no 
such  memory.  So  meagre  had  been  his  opportunities  for  formal  education,  so  short  the 
time  that  he  spent  in  school,  that  he  had  no  enduring  recollection  of  any  teacher  who 
visualized  for  him  the  service  of  all  teachers.  His  effort  to  be  of  service  to  the  college 
teaxjher  was  part  of  a  general  desire  to  strengthen  those  forces  in  the  social  order  that 
make  for  progress,  for  finer  and  simpler  living,  for  nobler  ideals.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
he  idealized  the  profession  of  the  teacher.  He  deplored  the  meagre  remuneration  that 
came  to  men  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  desired,  in  the  foundation  of  a  pension 
system  for  college  teachers,  to  strengthen  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  world  making 
for  better  conditions,  and  he  sought  to  show  at  the  same  time  his  personal  regard  for 
the  men  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  better, 
to  accomplish  these  two  purposes,  than  to  establish  some  agency  that  would  increase 
the  rewards  of  the  teacher's  life,  and  that  would  remove  some  of  the  uncertainties 
which  confront  the  man  whose  income  is  small  and  whose  obligations  are  large. 

His  original  notion  was  to  carry  out  this  plan  by  a  fund  intended  to  increase  the 
salary  of  college  teachers.  It  was  very  evident,  however,  that  even  a  small  increase 
of  salary  for  the  great  body  of  college  teachers  in  America  meant  a  sum  far  beyond 
even  Mr.  Carnegie's  fortune.  In  the  end  he  decided  to  make  his  contribution  in  the 
form  of  a  pension,  to  be  paid  to  the  old  and  faithful  teacher  who  had  reached  the  end 
of  active  service.  As  originally  proposed,  the  income  of  this  fund  would  have  been 
apportioned  to  those  teachers  who  applied  and  who  seemed  to  the  trustees  of  the  fimd 
the  most  deserving.  This  plan  was  given  up  because  it  was  finally  decided  that  pen- 
sions assigned  by  this  process,  however  grateful  they  might  be  to  the  recipients,  would 
not  permanently  strengthen  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to 
confer  pensions  upon  a  smaller  number  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  definite  rules. 

In  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  plan,  the  whole 
conception  both  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  of  his  trustees  as  to  the  function  of  the  college 
pension  has  undergone  a  transformation.  An  exhaustive  study  and  examination  of 
the  whole  field  convinced  him  and  his  trustees  that  a  free  pension  could  not  be  a 
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solution  of  the  teacher's  pension  in  a  democratic  community;  that  a  system  must 
be  set  up  which  shall  be  contractual,  which  shall  rest  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
teacher  and  of  his  college,  and  which  shall  give  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  movement  for  the  teacher  from  one  college  to  another.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
satisfactions  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  trustees  that  he  lived  to  take  part  in  the  working  out 
of  this  plan,  and  that  every  step  by  which  the  original  pension  system  has  been 
transformed  into  a  contractual  and  contributory  plan  was  taken  with  his  approval, 
and  only  after  his  sound  judgment  had  coincided  in  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  The 
transformation  thru  which  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  gone  is,  after  all,  only  an 
illustration  of  the  process  by  which  men  come  in  the  long  run  to  the  sound  and  firm 
ground  which  experience  and  patient  seeking  alone  can  discover.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
desire  was  to  be  of  service  to  the  great  body  of  college  teachers.  The  service  that  he 
has  rendered  is  measured  only  in  small  part  by  the  seventy  or  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  his  money  that  will  be  spent  in  paying  the  pensions  of  college  teachers  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  essential  service  he 
has  rendered  lies  in  the  fact  that  thru  the  agency  which  he  set  up,  under  the  neces- 
sity which  it  faced  to  deal  with  the  actual  problems  of  the  teacher's  profession;  in 
the  endeavor  to  conform  with  sound  principles  —  social,  educational,  financial  —  the 
problem  of  the  teacher's  pension  has  finally  been  solved  by  the  only  way  that  is  just, 
feasible,  and  permanent.  The  beneficiary  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  contribution  to  the  teach- 
er's profession  is  not  only  the  man  who  will  receive  a  full  paid  pension  provided  thru 
his  generosity.  The  chief  beneficiaries  are  those  who,  in  generations  to  come,  will  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  a  system  instituted  thru  his  generosity,  but  sustained 
and  in  the  end  controlled  by  them.  Younger  men  who  come  to  avail  themselves  in  suc- 
ceeding years  of  these  opportunities  will  also  say,  quite  as  truly  as  the  men  of  this 
generation,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "all  my  hopes  of  enjoying  myself  when  I  retire, 
rest  on  your  kindness." 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Carnegie  personally, 
a  fair  conception  of  the  regard  which  he  had  for  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  or 
of  the  kindness  and  good- will  which  he  sought  to  express  to  them.  Scattered  thru 
the  country  are  many  old  teachers,  and  many  widows  of  such  teachers,  who  to-day 
enjoy  annuities  granted  out  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  personal  fortune,  who  for  one  reason 
and  another  were  not  eligible  for  pensions  under  the  mles  established  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  number  of  these  will  never  be  known,  but  it 
is  so  large  as  to  form  a  distinct  tribute  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  deep  regard  for  the  men 
who  teach.  To  these,  his  death  will  bring  a  feeling  of  real  personal  loss.  Very  few 
of  them  ever  saw  him.  All  they  knew  about  him  is  that  he  sympathized  sincerely 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher's  life,  he  had  so  high  a  regard  for  the  part  which 
the  teacher  plays  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  that  he  reached  out  a  friendly  hand 
to  those  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  whom  he  honored  as  members  of  a  high  and 
noble  profession. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN 

The  system  of  insurance  policies  and  of  old  age  annuities  offered  thru  the  Teach- 
ers Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  contains  the  ftindamental  principles  sug- 
gested by  the  teachers  themselves  and  approved  by  the  Commission  which  reported 
on  this  matter  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The 
policies  are  contractual.  They  offer  both  insurance  and  annuities  at  lower  rates  than 
they  can  possibly  be  provided  in  purely  commercial  companies,  and  the  Association 
has  announced  a  plan  under  which  the  policy-holders  will  have  a  real  representa- 
tion in  the  control  of  the  company,  instead  of  the  ostensible  representation  provided 
under  what  is  known  as  mutualization. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  began  the  issuing  of  contracts 
in  March,  1919.  On  the  completion  of  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation  it  had 
written  over  $750,000  of  life  insurance  on  medically  selected  lives,  and  had  written 
annuity  contracts  which  at  maturity  will  amount  to  $116,000  annually,  representing 
total  expected  payments  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars.  This  makes  the  Association 
already  one  of  the  five  leading  American  companies  with  regard  to  premium  income 
for  deferred  annuities.  The  amount  of  life  insurance  written  exceeds  the  average 
for  the  same  period  written  by  all  commercial  companies  organized  since  1905,  and 
employing  soliciting  agents.  The  Association  employs  no  agents.  These  various  con- 
tracts were  written  in  seventy  different  universities  and  colleges,  i 

Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1919,  nineteen  institutions  had  ac- 
cepted the  plans  proposed  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  the 
provision  of  old  age  annuities  by  the  joint  cooperation  of  the  teacher  and  his  col- 
lege.^ The  formal  action  taken  by  each  of  these  institutions  is  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  this  part  of  the  report.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  form 
adopted  by  different  institutions,  it  is  believed  that  a  reprint  here  of  the  formal  ac- 
tion of  the  various  institutions  that  have  accepted  the  contributory  plan  and  have 
announced  their  intention  to  make  use  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation will  be  of  general  interest.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  few  of  these  institu- 
tions participation  in  the  old  age  annuity  on  the  part  of  those  entering  after  a  certain 
date  will  be  obligatory  to  the  extent  of  an  agreed  minimum.  In  most  institutions, 
however,  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  is  optional. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  these  few  months  is  encouraging.  No  insur- 
ance plan  which  has  ever  been  proposed  which  did  not  employ  direct  solicitation  by 
agents  has  ever  secured  quick  adoption.  Men  very  naturally  desire  to  look  into  a  new 
proposal,  and  the  great  bulk  of  men,  including  college  teachers,  have  been  trained  to 
defer  by  long  custom  the  consideration  of  their  obligations  in  insurance  until  urged 
by  the  insurance  agent. 

The  policies  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  offer  such  great 

*  By  January  15, 1920,  twenty-nine  institutions  had  reported  their  adoption  of  the  plan. 
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advantages  to  younger  men  entering  the  teaching  profession  that  in  time  they  will 
make  their  own  way.  For  this  result  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  Teachers  Insurance  Association  are  entirely  willing  to  wait.  Once  enough  in- 
sured lives  are  obtained  to  distribute  the  risks  properly,  the  Association  will  have  no 
reason  to  hurry.  It  can  afford  to  work  with  time.  If  patient  and  careful  explanation 
of  these  advantages,  together  with  the  evident  results  of  a  few  years  of  operation, 
cannot  make  them  evident  to  intelligent  men  like  college  teachers,  the  case  would 
indeed  be  hopeless.  These  policies  tell  their  own  story  so  completely  that  any  one 
interested  in  the  matter  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 


MISAPPREHENSIONS 

The  policies  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter not  only  the  natural  prejudices  that  confront  any  new  form  of  insurance  ma- 
chinery. They  have  had  to  encounter  as  well  an  unexpected  amount  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  of  active  hostility. 

These  have  arisen  from  two  sources.  The  great  insurance  companies  have  in  the 
main  extended  a  friendly  hand  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 
Their  actuaries  have  frankly  said  that  no  insurance  company  on  a  commercial  basis 
could  offer  insurance  upon  rates  comparable  with  those  of  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association.  A  few  insurance  companies  have  taken  a  different  attitude. 
One  of  these  companies,  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  which  it  has  widely  distributed  among  college  teachers,  which 
is  thoroughly  misleading.  ^ 

One  of  the  interesting  experiences  in  the  development  of  the  new  form  of  insurance 
organization  is  found  in  the  fact  that  American  ideals  of  insurance  and  of  insurance 
administration  have  been  so  completely  framed  along  the  lines  of  commercial  pro- 
cedure that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  practise  insurance  or  who  teach  the  subject 
of  insurance  to  treat  the  subject  except  along  commercial  lines.  Professors  of  insur- 
ance in  the  universities  are  in  many  cases  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  com- 
mercial companies,  and  some  of  these  have  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  insurance 
in  its  simplest  form  and  divorced  from  purely  commercial  methods  of  administration 
as  practical.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this  bias  occurred  in  an  insti- 
tution in  which  the  professor  of  insurance  advised  the  trustees  that  a  commercial 
company  could  pay  all  overhead  charges  and  still  compete  on  even  terms  with  a  com- 
pany relieved  of  such  overhead  costs.  The  actuary  of  the  company  to  which  the  trus- 
tees were  referred  promptly  contradicted  this  statement.  It  is  partly  owing  to  loose 
statements  of  this  kind  that  some  teachers  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  the 
policies  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  offer  any  particular  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  cost  over  those  of  commercial  companies. 
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The  policies  of  the  Insurance  Association  have  met  a  bitter  attack  from  a  small 
group  of  college  professors.  The  words  dividend,  mutual,  and  participating  have  been 
discussed  with  much  heat  by  gentlemen  who  were  scarcely  familiar  with  these  terms  a 
few  months  ago.  To  this  sort  of  active  opposition  there  can  be  no  reply  save  that  which 
will  be  made  by  the  actual  exhibit  of  the  history  of  these  policies  now  being  taken  by 
younger  teachers.  In  the  long  run  this  answer  will  be  complete  and  satisfactory.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
the  policies  may  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  the  confusion  created  by  these  misappre- 
hensions and  attacks,  there  has  been  issued  by  the  Foundation  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Misapprehensions  Touching  Life  Insurance."  In  this  pamphlet  is  set  forth 
in  direct  and  simple  form  the  answer  to  the  various  objections  that  have  been  raised. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  may  apply  for  it. 
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The  plan  offered  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  rests  upon  the 
only  principles  which  can  ensure  contractual  security,  the  widest  measure  of  freedom, 
and  a  cost  determinable  in  advance.  The  colleges  and  universities  that  are  partici- 
pating in  the  contributory  system  of  old  age  annuities  say  to  their  teachers — if  you 
elect  to  take  out  an  annuity  contract,  the  college  will  cooperate  with  you  by  a  similar 
contribution  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  salary  and  up  to  an  agreed  maximum. 
While  the  conditions  of  cooperation  vary  somewhat  in  different  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, they  are  in  effect  those  just  stated. 

While  this  arrangement  has  been  welcomed  by  many  teachers,  a  few  doubts  have 
been  expressed  in  some  such  enquiries  as  these :  Is  the  teacher  on  his  meagre  pay  able 
to  contribute  five  per  cent  (or  any  sum  he  may  prefer)  toward  an  old  age  annuity? 
Will  not  the  annuity  contribution  of  the  college  become  in  time  merely  deferred  pay? 

The  college  professor,  like  every  other  man  on  salary,  feels  the  pinch  of  the  present 
high  prices.  His  pay  has  risen  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  five  years,  but  not 
so  much  on  the  average  as  the  pay  of  men  in  certain  other  callings,  particularly  in 
unionized  trades.  The  question  of  the  scale  of  salaries  is,  however,  an  entirely  different 
question  from  that  of  making  available  to  the  great  body  of  teachei*s  an  effective 
means  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  of  their  families.  If  the  teacher's  pay  is 
to  be  so  small  that  he  can  do  nothing  for  his  own  protection,  then  the  future  of  the 
college  professor  is  hopeless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  scale  of  salaries  that  can  ever 
come  into  existence  will  enable  teachers  to  devote  even  a  moderate  part  of  their  in- 
come to  insurance  or  to  an  old  age  annuity  without  a  certain  measure  of  self-denial. 
This  is  true  of  all  other  callings.  The  average  lawyer's  income,  for  example,  is  prob- 
ably below  that  of  the  average  college  professor.  Furthermore,  no  scale  of  salaries 
will  ever  fit  the  needs  of  all  men  in  a  given  group  at  any  one  time.  There  will  always 
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be  men  on  part  time  or  with  large  families  on  inadequate  salaries  who  will  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  notion  of  devoting  any  portion  of  their  modest  pay  to  such  a  purpose. 
No  plan  can  be  devised  short  of  the  millennium  to  care  for  each  individual  case.  The 
teacher  with  a  family  of  six  children  living  on  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
— even  in  a  village — would  need  extraordinary  management  and  self-denial  to  put 
aside  anything  for  the  future.  No  system  can  be  set  up,  or  ought  to  be  set  up,  based 
on  his  situation.  For  the  great  body  of  teachers  the  question  of  participation  in 
a  system  of  old  age  annuities  is  one  of  moderate  resolution  and  self-control.  College 
salaries  will  never  be  put  on  a  basis  where  these  qualities  will  not  be  necessary,  in 
some  measure,  if  the  future  of  the  teacher  and  of  his  dependents  is  to  be  safeguarded 
at  all.  The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  offers  such  a  man  the  best 
machinery  which  can  be  devised  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  whatever  be  the  scale  of 
salaries  of  the  future. 

The  establishment  of  a  fair  living  salary  for  the  college  professor  is  another  problem 
and  one  to  be  worked  out  patiently  and  hopefully  but  in  full  consideration  of  the 
various  factors  involved.  The  average  salary  of  the  college  professor  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  probably  larger  than  the  average  pay  of  any  other  professional 
group.  There  are,  however,  no  great  financial  prizes  such  as  come  to  a  few  lawyers 
and  physicians.  Furthermore,  of  the  one  thousand  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  fully  half  have  no  means  to  pay  salaries  beyond  a  bare  living.  This  fact  will 
always  affect  the  general  scale  of  salaries. 

College  salaries  have  also  been  enormously  diluted  by  the  tendency  of  most  college 
faculties  and  governing  boards  to  bid  for  students  by  extending  the  curriculum  over 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  a  process  which  means  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers  and  the  consequent  leveling  down  of  salaries.  Without  going  into  the 
general  discussion  of  the  salary  question  this  much  may  be  said — the  salary  scale 
and  the  protection  of  the  teacher  and  his  family  are  separate  questions.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  system  of  annuities  combined  with  insurance  suited  to  his  needs 
and  at  the  lowest  net  rate  found  to  be  practicable  is  absolutely  in  the  interest  of 
the  teacher.  In  this  respect  the  contributory  plan  has  an  enormous  advantage  over 
any  system  of  free  pensions  because  the  question  of  pay  and  the  question  of  pension 
are  separated  and  each  stands  upon  its  own  feet.  For  example,  in  the  experience  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  young  men  of  thirty  have  declined  increases  of  salary  of 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  order  to  remain  in  an  associated 
institution  for  the  prospect  of  a  pension  at  65  of  $1200  a  year.  An  examination  of 
the  rates  of  policies  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  Association  will 
make  clear  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  salary  would  have  paid  for  the  pension  sev- 
eral times  over. 

Under  the  contributory  plan  contemplated  in  the  deferred  annuity  contracts  of 
the  Teachers  Insurance  Association  the  compensation  of  the  college  teacher  for  the 
future  wiU  be  salary  plus  an  annuity.  For  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  perhaps 
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longer,  the  college  contribution  to  this  annuity  will  be  in  effect  an  increase  in  com- 
pensation. By  that  time  if  the  use  of  the  contributory  system  becomes  general,  the 
college  contribution  to  the  annuity  will  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  total  compensation 
but  dedicated  to  a  special  purpose  in  which  the  college  and  the  teacher  alike  are 
interested.  The  result  is  that  the  salary  has  been  put  on  a  higher  level  and  it  will 
still  remain  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  teacher  and  his  family  that  his  employer, 
the  college,  continue  to  advance  this  money  and  place  it  to  his  credit  in  the  annuity 
account.  In  other  words — for  the  time  being,  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  is  in- 
creased so  as  to  become  salary  plus  old  age  annuity.  Upon  this  higher  level  the  annu- 
ity will  in  time  become  a  regular  part  of  compensation,  and  future  increases  of  the 
salary  scale  will  be  determined  exactly  as  in  the  past.  This  arrangement  is  wholly 
in  the  interest  of  the  teacher,  for  even  when  looked  upon  as  deferred  compensation, 
the  contribution  of  the  college  must  in  every  case  return  with  its  accumulation  to 
the  teacher  or  to  his  family.  Meantime  the  essential  objects  are  accomplished — the 
teacher  is  protected,  the  college  faces  its  responsibility,  and  the  scale  of  compensa- 
tion is  bettered. 

Any  teacher  who  feels  the  college  contribution  to  be,  under  these  conditions, 
against  his  interest,  has  a  very  simple  remedy.  He  needs  only  to  decline  it. 
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At  the  present  time  many  of  the  endowed  universities  and  colleges  are  appealing  to 
the  public  for  sums  of  money  that  before  the  war  would  have  been  considered  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  public  to  give.  The  basis  of  the  request  is  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  desire  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  salary  of  the  college  teacher. 

With  this  purpose  every  right-minded  citizen  who  knows  the  situation  of  the 
college  teacher  must  sympathize.  The  present  high  scale  of  living  has  borne  hard  on 
all  who  serve  for  fixed  salary,  and  on  none  more  severely  than  on  the  college  teacher. 
Aside  from  this,  the  payment  of  a  generous  salary  to  professors  who  attain  a  high  order 
of  usefulness,  either  as  teachers  or  as  investigators,  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  question  is  not  simply  one  of 
more  pay  and  better  teaching.  The  question  of  the  salary  and  scale  of  pay  of  the 
college  teacher  is  complicated  by  many  other  considerations,  not  only  of  administrative 
policy  and  methods,  but  it  involves  also  those  social  and  moral  influences  which 
determine  the  quality  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  matter  cannot  be  settled  rightly 
without  taking  into  account  both  the  responsibility  of  the  college  government  and 
the  future  development  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  larger  American  universities  are  spending  to-day  more  money  annually  than 
was  ever  spent  by  any  institution  in  the  world  devoted  to  teaching  and  to  research. 
The  American  university  has  expanded  into  this  expensive  and  highly  complicated 
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institution  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  from  the  undergraduate  college.  Its  growth 
has  been  like  that  of  a  government  bureau,  almost  wholly  by  accretion.  Graduate 
schools,  professional  schools,  departments  of  research,  have  been  superimposed  on  the 
college  without  any  consistent  coordination  of  undergraduate  and  professional  ac- 
tivities. A  department  once  begun  is  never  cut  off.  The  American  university  to-day 
is  a  congeries  of  schools  and  departments  rather  than  an  organic  institution. 

In  this  process  institutional  rivalry  has  played  a  considerable  role.  Every  university 
has  sought  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  In  many  institutions  im- 
portant branches  of  study  are  taught  by  ill-prepared  and  ill-paid  teachers.  A  very 
slight  scrutiny  has  been  exercised  by  the  government  of  the  university  over  the  con- 
sequences of  this  rapid  development  or  over  the  costs  involved  in  offering  instruc- 
tion in  so  many  and  in  so  diverse  subjects. 

Research  in  various  fields  of  knowledge  has  been  attempted  by  nearly  all  institu- 
tions of  university  rank.  The  development  of  a  true  spirit  of  research  is  a  necessary 
part  of  every  true  university,  but  much  of  that  which  has  gone  on  in  American 
universities  under  the  name  of  research  is  in  truth  only  an  imitation  of  research, 
and  upon  it  great  sums  of  money  have  been  expended.  In  the  sharp  competition  for 
the  reputation  supposed  to  come  to  a  university  from  carrying  on  research,  the  ob- 
ligation to  teach  has  become  less  and  less  realized,  and  the  teaching  of  undergrad- 
uates, in  some  of  our  great  institutions,  is  poor.  In  some  institutions  there  is  slight 
opportunity  for  the  great  body  of  students  to  come  in  contact  with  a  real  teacher. 

The  sort  of  thing  that  has  gone  on  in  our  universities  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  goes  on  in  a  great  business  enterprise  when  it  expands  beyond  its  ancient 
boundaries.  A  railroad,  for  example,  expands  by  the  purchase  of  new  lines,  or  the 
incorporation  of  other  systems.  The  management  of  the  property  is  expanded  to 
correspond.  As  time  goes  on,  the  men  who  conduct  the  administration  of  the  system 
become  comfortably  settled  in  their  respective  departments,  the  scrutiny  from  the 
top  becomes  less  exact,  and  the  machine  gradually  loses  its  efficiency.  After  a  while 
a  new  president  or  manager  comes  in.  He  goes  down  thru  the  administration  im- 
partially, with  a  keen  scrutiny  as  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  all  parts  are  co- 
operating. He  consolidates  departments  here,  eliminates  one  there,  and  once  more 
readjusts  the  machinery  to  the  work  which  it  is  intended  to  do.  Our  universities 
have  grown  much  in  the  same  way,  but  they  seldom  receive  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  an 
impartial  executive  upon  the  results  produced.  The  enormous  expansion  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  has  not  only  tended  to  a  less  effective  form  of  government, 
but  it  has  diluted  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the  effort  to  teach  everything.  There  has 
been  but  small  scrutiny  of  the  processes  of  administration,  and  very  little  effort  to 
ascertain  whether  the  large  sums  now  expended  are  going  into  effective  work,  either 
in  teaching  or  in  research.  There  could  be  no  more  wholesome  contribution  to  edu- 
cation to-day  than  to  ask  our  universities  to  take  stock  of  themselves  before  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  for  new  funds  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  no  process  would  be  more 
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helpful  to  the  profession  of  teaching  than  to  ask  the  governing  bodies  of  these  uni- 
versities to  render  a  sincere  and  critical  statement  of  the  results  obtained  in  educa- 
tion in  our  higher  institutions  by  the  expenditures  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Such  a  self-examination,  and  such  a  scrutiny  intelligently  conducted  would  render 
a  greater  service  to  education  than  the  mere  addition  of  new  millions  to  be  used  in 
making  new  professorships,  to  add  new  departments,  or  even  to  be  used  in  modest 
additions  to  the  present  salaries. 

In  the  second  place,  when  one  turns  to  consider  this  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  teaching  profession,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  mere 
raising  of  salaries  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered. 

The  teacher  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  belongs  to  a  profession  which, 
while  it  has  no  great  money  prizes  to  offer,  presents,  nevertheless,  great  attractions 
to  the  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  of  high  ideals.  It  should  appeal  to  no  other. 
The  lack  of  great  salaries  is  in  some  measure  compensated  for  by  the  fact  of  unusual 
security  and  long  tenure  of  place.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  any  profession  in  which 
tenure  of  place  is  insisted  upon,  this  advantage  shall  be  compensated  for  in  some 
degree  by  the  scale  of  salary.  One  consequence  of  this  situation  is,  that  not  only  do 
the  good  men  and  the  able  men  remain  in  the  profession,  but  the  mediocre  and  in- 
different men  are  also  assured  of  indefinite  tenure.  If  one  could  impartially  examine 
the  entire  profession  of  teachers  in  the  high  institutions  of  the  United  States,  he 
would  unquestionably  find  that  the  good  men  are  underpaid,  that  the  mediocre  men 
receive  about  what  they  could  earn  in  other  callings,  and  that  the  indifferent  and 
inefficient  men  are  highly  overpaid.  Just  what  proportion  of  college  teachers  fall  in 
each  of  these  classes,  no  man  is  wise  enough  to  say,  but  no  man  can  close  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  protected  system  of  college  tenure  of  office  tends  to  re- 
tain in  the  profession  a  large  number  of  men  ill  qualified,  either  morally,  intellec- 
tually, or  otherwise,  to  perform  the  work  of  a  true  teacher.  Just  how  salaries  could 
be  devised  so  as  to  recognize  the  claim  of  the  strong,  original,  productive  teacher, 
is  not  easy  to  see.  Teachers  themselves  resent  discriminations  of  salary  between  men 
of  the  same  rank  in  the  faculty,  and  college  boards  of  government  have  never  been 
willing  to  deal  with  a  question  so  delicate  and  so  difficult.  But  the  fact  remains  that  as 
long  as  tenure  of  office  covers  the  indifferent  and  unproductive  man  as  well  as  the  able 
and  original  man,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  good  man  will  be  underpaid  and  the  indif- 
ferent man  overpaid. 

It  is  also  perfectly  apparent  that  the  mere  horizontal  raise  in  pay  does  not  touch 
the  problem.  To  make  a  horizontal  addition  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the 
salary  of  all  the  college  teachers  in  the  United  States  would  require  an  endowment 
fund  of  approximately  a  billion  dollars.  This  addition  would  still  leave  salaries  in 
practically  the  same  ratio  to  large  salaries  paid  to  exceptional  men  in  business,  which 
they  now  bear.  The  man  whose  tastes  and  ambitions  led  him  to  desire  a  large  income 
would  be  as  far  away  from  that  goal  as  ever.  It  is  impossible  to  place  the  customary 
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salary  of  the  college  leader  on  the  scale  paid  to  the  exceptionally  able  man  in  the 
industries.  Whether  exceptional  salaries  could  be  secured  for  men  of  great  achieve- 
ment in  teaching  and  in  research  is  another  matter. 

In  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living  which  take  place  from  decade  to  decade, 
the  man  on  fixed  salary  will  in  the  period  of  rising  prices  be  at  a  disadvantage.  In 
periods  of  falling  prices  he  will  enjoy  an  economic  advantage,  but  no  sum  of  money 
that  can  ever  be  raised  in  the  way  of  endowment  will  enable  universities  and  colleges 
to  maintain  a  scale  of  pay  comparable  to  the  higher  rewards  paid  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  industry.  A  mere  horizontal  increase  of 
salaries  is  not  a  solution  of  the  question. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  problem  of  developing  a  great  profession  in  the  teaching 
places  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  not  primarily  one  of  money,  altho  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  salary  of  the  college  teacher  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  a  man  who  expects  to  bring  up  a  family  in  simple  but  whole- 
some and  comfortable  fashion.  The  question  is  really  one  of  making  the  profession 
itself  a  calling  to  which  men  shall  be  attracted  by  the  intellectual  and  cultural  op- 
portunities which  it  presents.  Perhaps  no  teachers  are  so  ill  paid  as  those  in  the  uni- 
versities of  France.  And  yet  in  no  other  nation  has  the  profession  of  the  university 
teacher  reached  a  higher  level.  The  French  professor  glories  in  his  profession  and  is 
content  to  lead  a  simple  life.  Son  follows  father  as  teacher  or  investigator,  and  the 
regard  and  respect  of  the  nation  help  to  make  the  professorship  a  place  that  appeals 
to  the  finest  intellects  and  the  loftiest  spirits.  However  needful  it  may  be  to  rearrange 
our  scale  of  compensation,  however  true  it  be  that  a  part  of  the  teaching  profession 
to-day  is  ill  paid,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing a  strong,  vigorous,  productive  profession  of  college  teachers  does  not  rest  pri- 
marily on  financial  grounds.  Nor  is  it  true  that  a  moderate  increase  of  salary,  such 
as  is  feasible,  will  make  any  great  change  in  the  growing  custom  of  university  pro- 
fessors to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  outside  occupations  in  order  to  make  money. 
Men  who  earn  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  outside  their  college  salary  insensibly 
adapt  their  expenditures  to  the  new  scale,  and  would  find  it  practically  impossible 
to  readjust  themselves  to  any  salary  such  as  a  university  will  ever  be  able  to  pay. 
Human  nature  is  not  different  in  college  teachers  from  that  of  other  groups  in  the 
body  politic.  Teachers,  like  other  Americans,  share  the  universal  tendency  toward 
a  less  simple  and  more  costly  mode  of  life. 

The  matter  here  touched  upon  is  full  of  complexities,  but  this  much  may  be  said. 
The  mere  raising  of  college  salaries,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  no  solution,  either  of 
our  university  policy  or  of  the  best  and  wisest  development  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  before  our  great  universities  make  their  appeal  for  new  funds,  the  greatest 
contribution  they  could  make  would  be  a  real  examination  of  their  own  expenditures, 
a  frank  statement  to  the  public  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  money  for  the  past 
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ten  years,  and  a  sincere  effort  to  ascertain  how  far  the  expenditure  of  that  money 
has  been  justified  in  the  hght  of  experience. 

The  experience  of  the  past  shows  that  the  great  social  organizations  of  civilization 
have  often  failed  of  their  primary  purpose  in  the  effort  to  compass  activities  good  in 
themselves,  but  not  capable  of  coordination  with  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  or- 
ganization exists.  In  the  process  the  energy  of  the  original  driving  power  is  dissipated 
into  a  number  of  unrelated,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  interests.  When  the  Christian 
Church  had  converted  to  the  faith  a  Roman  emperor,  it  proceeded,  in  due  time,  to  take 
into  its  hands  the  reins  of  civilized  government.  The  conception  of  a  world  ruled  by 
the  church  seemed  in  its  day  a  normal  extension  of  the  church's  activity.  No  greater 
misfortune  has  ever  occurred  to  the  cause  of  religious  development. 

In  our  time  society  turns  to  the  school  and  to  the  university  for  every  new  social 
need.  The  university  is  constantly  taking  over  new  responsibilities.  It  stands  ready, 
if  fands  are  provided,  to  undertake  the  training  of  men  for  almost  any  vocation  in 
business  or  in  commerce.  Much  of  this  expansion  is  in  the  direction  of  true  progress, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  fit  time  to  ask  seriously.  What  is  the  primary  purpose  of  a  uni- 
versity ?  And  how  far  may  that  purpose  be  diluted  or  impaired  by  the  extension  of 
university  activities  into  new  fields.? 
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College  teachers,  like  all  thoughtful  men,  are  involved  in  the  active  discussions  of 
our  day.  The  government  of  the  college,  no  less  than  the  government  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  of  the  nation,  is  discussed  from  all  points  of  view.  That  the  American 
university  and  the  American  college  have  reached  their  final  form,  either  as  to  gov- 
ernment or  organization,  seems  unlikely,  but  the  discussions  that  have  gone  on  have 
in  many  cases  contained  fallacies  which  are  to  be  avoided. 

In  many  cases  the  discussion  of  the  college  form  of  government  has  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  functions  of  a  governing  body  and  of  an  administrative  body. 
The  college  board  of  trustees  is  assumed  to  be  a  governing  body,  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  high  administrative  officers,  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  funds,  and  for  the  general  policy  and  conduct  of  the  institution.  There  is  a  clear 
line  of  differentiation  between  the  function  of  such  a  body  and  that  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

One  of  the  fallacies  often  put  forward  in  the  present  day  discussions,  not  only  of 
college  government  but  also  of  political  government,  is  the  notion  that  the  question 
whether  one  is  to  be  governed  at  all  is  a  matter  of  consent  of  the  individual.  As  a 
political  notion,  this  conception  has  done  great  harm.  Civilization  cannot  exist  ex- 
cept under  some  form  of  government  which  shall  maintain  order,  promote  justice, 
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and  hold  the  balance  between  contending  factions.  Governed  we  shall  be,  whether  we 
consent  or  not.  What  we  may  decide  is  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  will 
live  and  the  men  who  may  administer  it. 

A  still  more  common  misconception  is  that  government,  whether  of  a  university 
or  of  a  state,  must,  in  order  to  be  democratic,  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  every 
faction  whose  interests  are  involved. 

The  ideal  of  democracy  is  a  government  by  officers  who  are  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  who  are  fair,  and  who  are  competent  to  govern.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  ask  that  he  shall  live  under  the  government  of  men  who  are  honest  and  capable, 
and  anxious  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  constituency.  But  to  conceive  of  gov- 
ernment as  made  up  of  the  partisans  of  every  faction  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy. 
The  effect  of  such  a  conception  when  carried  into  practice  is  to  reduce  all  govern- 
ment to  a  struggle  of  warring  factions  whose  representatives  are  intent  not  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  constituency,  but  to  obtain  whatsoever  advantages  can  be  had 
for  each  faction.  The  process  of  government  under  such  conditions  becomes  no  longer 
the  effiDrt  of  a  group  of  wise  and  efficient  representatives,  dealing  with  the  interests 
of  the  whole  constituency,  but  degenerates  into  a  struggle  between  narrow  and  sus- 
picious interests  intent  on  the  preservation  of  their  own  advantages.  Under  this  pro- 
cess the  larger  interests  of  all  the  people  are  forgotten  and  those  who  govern  become 
the  representatives  of  factions.  Such  a  conception  of  government  is  a  travesty  of  the 
ideals  of  democracy. 
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APPENDICES  TO  PART  II 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  ADOPTION  BY  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE 
CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN  OF  OLD  AGE  ANNUITIES 


Letter  of  November  7,  1918 

I 

By  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation,  I  am  forwarding  to  the 
President  of  each  College  and  University  associated  with  the  Foundation  two  im- 
portant papers: 

(1)  A  statement  of  the  rules  for  retiring  allowances,  as  approved  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  April  22, 1918. 

(2)  A  statement  just  issued  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
of  America,  describing  the  various  insurance  and  annuity  policies  offered  by 
the  Association,  together  with  the  rates  for  each  policy. 

These  two  statements,  taken  together,  indicate  the  precise  terms  upon  which  the 
teachers  in  the  associated  Colleges  prior  to  November  17, 1915,  will  be  eligible  to  pen- 
sions under  the  non-contributory  plan;  the  benefits  that  teachers  entering  the  asso- 
ciated institutions  after  this  date  will  receive  thru  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  and  the 
rates  at  which  these  teachers  may  obtain  insurance  and  annuity  contracts  thru  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  They  embody  the  results  of  the  years 
of  work  of  the  Foundation,  and  enable  the  associated  institutions  to  take  up  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  annuity  system,  and  also  describe  the  insurance  policies  suited  to 
the  varying  desires  of  teachers. 

The  Foundation  requests  that  these  papers  be  promptly  considered  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  associated  institutions,  in  order  that  the  status  of  teachers  entering 
such  institutions  in  the  future  may  be  accurately  defined  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will 
forward  to  you  as  many  copies  of  these  statements  as  you  may  desire  for  the  use  of 
the  trustees,  officers,  and  teachers. 

II 

To  facilitate  the  examination  that  institutions  and  teachers  will  desire  to  make, 
I  am  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  matters,  most  of  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Foundation. 

In  changing  from  a  system  of  non-contributory  pensions  to  one  of  deferred  annu- 
ities the  Foundation  has  provided,  thru  the  aid  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  for  a 
continuance  of  the  pension  system  upon  a  generous  basis  to  all  professors  and  in- 
structors in  the  associated  Colleges  on  November  17, 1915.  The  rules  for  the  admin- 
istration of  these  pensions  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  statement  enclosed.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  insurance  and  annuity  policies  offered  by  the  Association  are  also  open 
to  these  teachers. 

The  Foundation  thus  relieves  the  associated  Colleges  of  responsibility  for  pensions 
of  teachers  whose  services  began  before  the  date  mentioned.  The  problem  of  the  asso- 
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ciated  Colleges  concerns  itself  with  the  younger  men  just  entered,  and  those  to  enter 
in  the  future. 

In  considering  the  protection  of  the  teacher  against  dependence,  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  question  of  insurance  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  old  age 
annuity.  It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  insurance  is  considered  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  his  employer,  the  College,  has  both  a 
financial  interest  in  the  old  age  annuity  and  a  moral  responsibility  to  share  in  pro- 
viding it.  The  immediate  questions  with  which  the  boards  of  government  of  the  asso- 
ciated Colleges  are  concerned  are,  what  is  the  cost  to  the  College  for  its  participation 
in  the  system  of  contributory  old  age  annuities?  And  what  will  be  the  ultimate  load.? 
.    The  suggested  contributions  to  the  old  age  annuities  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  teacher  pays  into  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  five 
per  cent  of  his  salary  in  monthly  payments,  made  thru  the  College  treasurer. 

(2)  The  College  makes  a  similar  payment  of  five  per  cent  upon  the  salary  up  to 
a  maximum  which  the  College  will  fix,  and  which  will  probably  approximate 
the  pay  of  a  full  professor. 

(3)  The  premiums  paid  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  become 
the  property  of  the  Association.  In  exchange  the  teacher  receives  an  annuity 
policy — -a  contract  which  guarantees  that  in  case  he  dies  before  the  stated 
age  a  sum  equal  to  the  premiums  with  interest  will  be  paid  to  his  dependents ; 
and  that  in  case  he  lives  to  the  stated  age  a  selected  annuity  of  equivalent 
value  will  be  paid.  Neither  the  College,  the  Association,  nor  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  will  have  any  power  to  modify  the  contract  adversely  to  the 
teacher,  nor  to  divert  any  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended  as  stated  on  the  policy.  ^ 

TTie  cost  to  the  College  for  participation  in  this  system  can  never  exceed  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  salary  roll.  For  the  associated  Colleges  the  initial  cost  would  be  very 
small;  the  full  load  to  be  reached  after  a  number  of  years  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately five  per  cent  of  the  salary  cost  for  professors  and  instructors.  For  an  associ- 
ated College  whose  salary  roll  for  these  teachers  amounts  to  $100,000  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  will  begin  with  an  expenditure  of  between  $500  and  $1000,  and 
will  grow  year  by  year  to  the  full  load  of  $5000  in  the  course  of  twenty  to  thirty 
years.  The  exact  cost  to  each  institution  will  of  course  be  easily  determined  when 
the  number  of  new  teachers  and  their  salaries  are  definitely  known.  The  cost  is  one 
entirely  within  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  college  administration.  Under  no  other 
plan  could  a  coUege  provide  a  permanent  retiring  allowance  system  at  so  small  an 
expense. 

Ill 

While  the  cost  of  the  participation  to  the  College  and  the  general  method  of  ad- 
ministration is  thus  indicated,  there  still  remain  certain  details  to  be  settled  in  inau- 
gurating the  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  upon  which  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
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has  not  yet  expressed  a  judgment,  and  concerning  which  it  would  be  glad  to  receive 
the  opinions  of  the  associated  institutions.  The  more  important  questions  of  detail 
which  still  await  determination  are  the  following: 

(1)  Shall  participation  to  the  extent  of  a  fixed  minimum  be  made  a  condition 
of  college  service  for  instructors  entering  in  the  future,  or  shall  the  matter 
of  participation  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  individual  teacher? 

The  Commission  appointed  to  report  on  a  pension  system  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation:  "To  attain  its  full  purpose,  participation  in  the 
pension  system  to  the  full  extent  of  an  agreed  minimum  should  form  a  con- 
dition of  entering  the  service  or  employment,  the  members  of  which  are  co- 
operating in  the  pension  system." 

(2)  Shall  the  College  begin  its  contribution  as  soon  as  the  teacher  becomes  a 
contributor,  or  shall  it  begin  its  contribution  only  after  the  teacher  has  had 
two,  three,  or  five  years  of  service? 

(3)  Shall  the  College  contribute  the  same  proportion  of  the  salary  as  the  teacher, 
or  a  different  proportion  ?  And  shall  this  be  a  constant  percentage,  five  per 
cent,  or  shall  it  begin  with  a  larger  percentage  gradually  diminishing,  or 
vice- versa? 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  discussions  of  the  Foundation  that  the  College 
and  the  teacher  would  contribute  the  same  percentage  up  to  a  fixed  minimum, 
beyond  which  the  College  would  not  contribute.  There  are  advantages  in 
some  fair  degree  of  uniformity  of  practice  among  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

What  limit  of  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  College  beyond  which  it  will  not 
contribute  toward  an  annuity  is  a  matter  for  individual  institutions  to  decide. 
With  the  associated  Colleges  this  question  will  not  be  serious.  The  great 
body  of  their  present  teachers  will  receive  pensions  from  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation. If  these  teachers  desire  to  provide  additional  annuities  thru  the  Teach- 
ers Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  individual; 
it  may,  of  course,  be  done  without  prejudice  to  any  benefit  which  he  might 
receive  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  associated  Colleges  are  concerned 
with  the  new  men.  As  a  rule  these  men  begin  with  low  salaries.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  fair  for  a  College  to  cooperate  with  any  teacher  in  the  provision  for 
an  annuity  by  payment  of  the  agreed  percentage  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
normal  salary  of  the  full  professor. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  gladly  receive  from  the 
Presidents  and  governing  bodies  or  faculties  of  the  associated  institutions  any  sug- 
gestions regarding  these  matters,  or  concerning  other  details  relating  to  the  inau- 
guration of  the  contributory  plan. 

'  An  inspection  of  the  rules  as  printed  in  the  enclosed  statement  will  make  clear 
that  while  teachers  entering  the  associated  Colleges  in  the  future  will  not  receive  full 
paid  pensions  directly  from  the  Foundation,  these  teachers  will  continue  to  receive 
privileges  of  great  value,  among  which  is  a  pension,  granted  after  five  years  of  ser- 
vice, in  case  of  complete  disability,  based  upon  a  surrender  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
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teacher's  Deferred  Annuity  Policy.  This  provision  meets  a  serious  need  not  dealt  with 
under  the  former  rules. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  great  endowment  of  the  Foundation  remains  un- 
touched. The  income  from  it  will  be  used  for  many  years  chiefly  in  paying  the  pen- 
sions of  teachers  now  in  the  associated  Colleges.  As  this  income  is  released  it  will  be 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  teaching  in  the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  America, 
along  such  lines  as  the  Trustees  may  judge  to  be  wisest.  The  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities associated  with  the  Foundation  will  continue  to  have  certain  great  privileges 
by  reason  of  that  relation.  *^ 

Letter  of  Deceviber  6,  1918 
By  authority  of  action  had  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  at  their 
annual  meeting  held  November  20,  1918,  the  Executive  Committee  has  adopted 
the  following  regulations  affecting  colleges  and  universities  now  associated  with  the 
Foundation  and  those  that  may  become  associated  institutions  in  the  future. 

1.  As  a  basis  of  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  the  Foundation  will  ac- 
cept the  following: 

(a)  Each  full-time  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  or  officer 
of  equivalent  rank  in  the  service  of  associated  institutions,  who  does  not 
enjoy  the  privileges  given  under  the  non-contributory  plan  now  in  opera- 
tion, shall  contribute  annually  in  monthly  instalments  five  per  cent  of  his 
salary  toward  an  old  age  annuity  contract  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association.  In  the  case  of  institutions  admitted  hereafter  to  the 
associated  list  this  requirement  shall  apply  to  all  professors,  associate  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  and  officers  of  equivalent  rank  admitted  to 
the  service  of  the  institution  after  acceptance  of  participation  in  the  con- 
tributory plan. 

(6)  Each  associated  institution  shall  pay  a  corresponding  five  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  any  such  contributing  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, or  officer  of  equivalent  rank,  provided  that  the  institution  shall  be 
under  no  obligation  to  begin  its  payments  before  the  teacher  begins  his, 
or  to  make  annual  contributions  in  excess  of  those  made  by  him. 

(c)  Each  institution  shall  make  a  like  contribution  in  the  case  of  any  teacher 
below  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  who  has  voluntarily  accepted  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  contributory  plan  and  who  has  had  not  less  than  three 
years  of  service  as  a  teacher  in  a  college,  university,  or  technical  school. 

2.  The  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  request  that  any  institution  now 
associated  with  the  Foundation  which  desires  to  be  admitted  to  the  new  priv- 
ileges of  the  Foundation,  including  disability  allowances,  will  announce  its 
acceptance  of  the  contributory  system,  and  the  specific  plan  upon  which  the 
institution  itself  will  participate,  to  become  effigctive  not  later  than  January 
1,  1920. 
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S.  The  Trustees  call  the  attention  of  the  associated  Colleges  to  the  fact  that  the 
financial  interest  of  the  College  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher  require  that 
their  joint  contributions  begin  as  soon  as  the  individual  is  definitely  started 
upon  the  teacher's  profession.  The  table  given  below  brings  out  this  situation 
clearly.  For  example,  it  will  cost  $1299  more  in  contributions  to  accumulate 
an  annuity  of  $1200  available  at  age  65  for  the  man  who  begins  at  age  40 
than  it  would  to  accumulate  the  same  annuity  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
begins  at  age  30.  For  the  man  who  begins  at  age  45  this  excess  would  amount 
to  $2039. 


To  provide  an  annuity  of  $100  monthly  on  male  lives,  first  payment  at  age  65,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  reserve  amounting  to  $10,608  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  accu- 
mulation. Monthly  premiums  to  provide  that  amount  are  shown  below: 


Age  at 

Monthly 

Number  of 

Total  Premium 

ISSV£ 

Premium 

Months  Payable 

Payments 

25 

89.11 

480 

$4,373 

26 

9.57 

468 

4,479 

27 

10.07 

456 

4,592 

28 

10.59 

444 

4,702 

29 

11.15 

432 

4,817 

30 

11.75 

420 

4,935 

S5 

15.43 

360 

5,555 

40 

20.78 

300 

6,234 

45 

29.06 

240 

6,974 

II 

The  reserve  lat  the  end  of  the  period  of  accumulation  provided  by  monthly  pre- 
miums of  $10;  and  the  monthly  annuity  on  male  lives  beginning  at  age  65,  provided 
by  monthly  premiums  of  $10  is  shown  below: 


Age  at 

Monthly  Annuity 

Number  of 

Total  Premiums 

Reserve  at  End 

Issue 

at  65 

Months  Paid 

Paid 

of  Period 

25 

$109.81 

480 

$4,800 

$11,649 

26 

104.47 

468 

4,680 

11,083 

27 

99.35 

456 

4,560 

10,539 

28 

94.41 

444 

4,440 

10,015 

29 

89.67 

432 

4,320 

9,512 

30 

85.11 

420 

4,200 

9,029 

35 

64.81 

360 

3,600 

6,875 

40 

48.13 

300 

3,000 

5,105 

45 

34.41 

240 

2,400 

3,650 

40      LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

1(a) 
To  provide  an  annuity  of  $100  monthly  on  female  lives,  first  payment  at  age  65, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  reserve  amounting  to  $12,100  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  accumulation.  Monthly  premiums  to  provide  that  amount  are  shown  below: 


Age  at 

Monthly 

Number  of 

Total  Premium 

Issue 

Premium 

Months  Payable 

Payments 

25 

$10.39 

480 

$4,987 

26 

10.92 

468 

5,111 

27 

11.48 

456 

5,235 

28 

12.08 

444 

5,364 

29 

12.72 

432 

5,495 

30 

13.40 

420 

5,628 

S5 

17.60 

360 

6,336 

40 

23.70 

300 

7,110 

45 

33.15 

240 

7,956 

II  (a) 
The  reserve  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  accumulation  provided  by  monthly  premi- 
ums of  $10;  and  the  monthly  annuity  on  female  lives  beginning  at  age  6b,  provided 
by  monthly  premiums  of  $10,  is  shown  below: 


Age  at 

Monthly  Annuity 

Number  of 

Total  Premiums 

Reserve  at  End 

Issue 

at  65 

Months  Paid 

Paid 

of  Period 

25 

$96.27 

480 

$4,800 

$11,649 

26 

91.60 

468 

4,680 

11,083 

27 

87.10 

456 

4,560 

10,539 

28 

82.77 

444 

4,440 

10,015 

29 

78.62 

432 

4,320 

9,512 

30 

74.62 

420 

4,200 

9,029 

35 

56.82 

360 

3,600 

6,875 

40 

42.19 

300 

3,000 

5,105 

45 

30.17 

240 

2,400 

3,650 

Letter  of  February  26,  1919 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  trustees  held  at  their  meeting  in  November, 
1918,  there  was  sent  you  some  weeks  ago  a  memorandum  defining  the  form  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  contributory  plan  which  the  trustees  considered  essential.  Their 
action  was  based  upon  the  following  recommendation  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission . 

"To  attain  its  full  purpose,  participation  in  the  pension  system  to  the  extent 
of  an  agreed  minimum  should  form  a  condition  of  entering  the  service  or  em- 
ployment the  members  of  which  are  cooperating  in  the  pension  system." 
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The  principle  as  thus  stated  is  merely  the  expression  of  experience.  It  is  entirely 
fair  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  coUege.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  requirement — 
having  due  regard  to  exceptional  cases  — the  college  will  find  itself  years  hence  facing 
in  part  at  least  the  same  difficulty  in  the  retirement  of  old  men  that  it  faces  to-day. 

Subsequent  conferences  with  officers  of  the  colleges  have  brought  out  the  fact  that 
while  these  institutions  assent  quite  generally  to  this  principle,  some  of  them  regard 
the  matter  of  obligatory  or  voluntary  participation  on  the  part  of  newly  entering 
teachers  as  one  to  be  determined  by  the  college  itself  as  a  condition  of  its  own 
service.  They  desire  also  that  such  of  their  teachers  as  may  enter  upon  the  con- 
tributory plan  shall  participate  in  the  benefits  provided  under  the  new  rules — and 
particularly  in  the  disability  benefit — whether  their  participation  be  upon  an  ob- 
ligatory or  upon  an  optional  basis. 

In  view  of  this  expression  of  opinion  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  afresh  by  the 
executive  committee  and  by  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  and  I  am  directed  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Foundation  will  accept  a  participation  in  the  contributory  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  associated  colleges  whether  the  college  decides  to  make  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  teachers  obligatory  or  optional. 


THE  ADOPTION  BY  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE 
CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN  OF  OLD  AGE  ANNUITIES 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  Foicndation  for  the  year  ending  June  30  is 
transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  month  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  November  in  each  year.  As  soon  as  may  be 
thereafter  the  report  is  published  for  general  distribution.  The  unusual  delays  to  which 
printing  has  been  subject  during  the  year  1919-W  have  allowed  the  inclusion  of  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  contributory  plaii  adopted  by  universities  and  colleges  up  to  January 
15, 19W,  It  is  believed  that  the  varied  detail  of  these  documents  will  suggest  solutions 
for  practically  all  of  the  problems  that  may  arise, 

ALFRED  UNIVERSITY 

Unanimous  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  2, 1919. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  Alfred  University  propose  to  participate  in  the 
contributory  plan  of  old  age  annuities  offered  by  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annu- 
ity Association  of  America  upon  the  following  terms : 

I.  Alfred  University  will  cooperate  under  the  plan  of  contributions  proposed  by 
the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  policy  for  each  member  of  the  college  teaching  or  executive  staff,  giving  full 
time  to  its  work  and  drawing  salary  for  such  service,  and  who  elects  to  enter  the 
retirement  system; 

II.  Alfred  LTniversity  will  contribute  annually  in  monthly  installments,  during  the 
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period  of  employment,  an  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  the  annual  salary  of  each 
member  making  a  like  contribution  to  such  annuity  policy; 

III.  In  order  to  provide  for  retirement  on  an  annuity  at  least  equal  to  half  pay 
including  those  members  whose  contributions  may  not  be  sufficient  on  account  of 
advanced  age  to  procure  such  an  annuity  at  retirement,  Alfred  University  proposes 
to  raise  and  set  aside  a  special  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  from  which 

(a)  Annuity  contributions  shall  be  made  as  above  provided  for,  and 

(b)  Supplementary  annuities  will  be  provided  under  the  following  conditions,  viz. — 
(1)  Half  pay  shall  be  held  to  mean  one-half  of  the  average  annual  pay  during  the 
last  five  years  of  service.  (2)  Members  in  the  service  of  Alfred  University  as  stated 
above,  on  July  1, 1920,  who  enter  into  the  annuity  plan  before  July  1, 1921  and  con- 
tribute toward  the  annuity  as  provided  in  section  II,  shall  be  entitled,  after  at  least 
ten  years  of  service  in  Alfred  University,  to  retirement  upon  at  least  half  pay  upon 
attaining  the  ages  shown  in  the  following  schedule, — 

Age  July  1, 1920  Entitled  to  retire  at 
50  years  or  over  {p^g^)  ^^ 

Over  40  years  and  under  50  [P'S^)  67 

Over  35  years  and  under  40  (^^^)  ^^ 

Under  S5  years  (PS^)  ^^ 

IV.  Failure  of  any  member  to  cooperate  in  the  annuity  plan  prior  to  July  1,  1921, 
in  case  of  present  members,  and  prior  to  one  year  after  the  date  of  appointment  to 
such  membership  in  case  of  future  members,  shall  be  considered  a  relinquishment  of 
any  right  to  participate  in  the  plan,  and  shall  be  considered  as  releasing  Alfred  Uni- 
versity from  all  obligation  in  the  matter  of  annuity. 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Trustees,  communicated  January  16^  1919, 

For  all  professors  and  assistant  professors  entering  the  service  of  the  college  after 
July  1, 1919,  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  shall  be  offered.  For  all  instruc- 
tors entering  the  college  after  that  date,  who  have  had  not  less  than  one  year  of  ser- 
vice a  similar  contributory  participation  shall  be  permitted. 

The  contribution  shall  be  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  active  salary  up  to  the 
limit  of  a  full  professor's  salary,  and  the  college  will  contribute  a  like  amount  in  the 
case  of  each  professor  or  instructor  contributing  under  the  conditions  named  above. 

In  addition,  the  college  proposes  to  make  a  similar  contribution  in  the  case  of 
any  teacher  now  in  the  service  of  the  college  below  the  age  of  forty  who  may  elect 
to  enter  the  contributory  system.  The  trustees  of  the  college  have  not  decided  what 
plan  it  will  accept  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  old  age  annuities  for  older  teachers. 

ALMA  COLLEGE 

The  Faculty  recommended,  on  January  7, 1920,  and  the  Trustees  resolved,  on  Jan- 
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uary  21, 1920,  the  adoption  of  the  contributory  plan  of  retiring  allowances,  as  soon  £is 
funds  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose. 

CARLETON  COLLEGE 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  on  January  14, 1919,  voted  that  the  college  would  coop- 
erate with  all  teachers,  not  eligible  for  pensions  on  the  old  basis,  in  providing  for 
retiring  allowances  by  contributing  each  year  five  per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salary,  it 
being  understood  that  each  teacher  will  be  required^  to  contribute  an  equal  amount 
after  one  year'*s  service  at  this  institution.  Each  new  teacher  has  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving this  help  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  year's  service  if  he  cares  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  through  the  Executive  Committee,  adopted  the  contribu- 
tory plan  on  April  11, 1919,  in  a  series  of  articles  that  have  been  printed  separately 
and  may  be  had  upon  request. 

CASE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Action  of  the  Tmstees,  transmitted  May  23,  1919. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was  voted  to  pay  to  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  toward  annuities,  five  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  each  professor  and 
instructor  who  has  entered  the  service  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  since  No- 
vember 17th,  1915,  and  who,  on  September  1st,  1919,  will  have  served  three  years 
in  college  positions,  provided  the  professor  or  instructor  elects  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Foundation. 

CENTRE  COLLEGE 

The  Trustees,  on  October  6, 1919,  adopted  the  contributory  plan  of  retiring  allow- 
ances. 

COE  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Trustees  thru  the  Executive  Committee,  March  ^7,  1919. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  College  accept  participation  in  the  contribu- 
tory plan  of  old  age  annuities  for  its  teachers  as  provided  in  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 

COLORADO  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  January  16,  1919. 

(1)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Colorado  College  hereby  accept  participation  in 
the  deferred  annuity  plans  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of 
America. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  College  is  authorized  to  include  in  the  annual  budget 
for  payment  by  the  Treasurer  the  sums  required  for  contribution  towards  the  pur- 

*  Made  optional.  May  13, 1919. 
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chase  of  deferred  annuities  under  the  rules  and  limitations  hereinafter  set  forth. 

(3)  The  sums  which  may  be  required  for  these  purposes  during  the  remainder  of 
the  current  financial  year  (estimated  to  be  less  than  $600.00)  are  appropriated  as  a 
supplement  to  the  year's  budget. 

(4)  Members  of  the  faculty,  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  college  for  one 
collegiate  year,  and  who  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  non-contributory  pensions  under 
the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  will  be  entitled  to  have  payments  of  five  per 
cent  on  their  regular  monthly  salaries  made  towards  the  purchase  of  their  deferred 
annuities  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  provided  that  they 
take  out  such  policies  and  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  withhold  and  apply  an  equal 
percentage  of  their  monthly  salaries  for  said  purpose,  and  further  provided,  that 
members  of  the  faculty  hereafter  accepting  continuing  appointments  will  be  required 
to  participate  in  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities  in  accordance  with  this  plan. 

(5)  The  contributions  of  the  college  towards  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities 
will  in  no  case  exceed  five  (5)  per  cent  on  three  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Amendment  to  the  Statutes,  adopted  April  7, 1919, 

Any  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  or  any  instructor  who  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  $1200  or  more,  and  who  has  been  at  least  three  years  in 
the  service  of  the  University,  or  any  officer  of  administration  of  equivalent  rank  and 
salary,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  give  full  time  service  in  the  University  and 
whose  term  of  service  began  on  July  1,  1917,  or  thereafter,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  an  annuity  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
of  America,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  every  such  officer  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  a  term  of  ser- 
vice to  begin  on  July  1,  1917,  or  thereafter,  the  University  will  pay  annually  to  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  an  amount  equal  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  of  such  officer,  on  condition  that  the  officer  himself 
shall  make  a  like  annual  payment;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  salary 
is  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  or  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  the  funds  for  the  payment  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  shall  be  provided  by  that  corporation 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  University  which  is  responsible  for  the  salary  of 
the  officer  in  question.  By  reason  of  these  payments,  every  officer  of  administration 
or  instruction  and  his  family  will  receive  the  benefits  and  protection  provided  by 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  in  accordance  with  the 
contracts  thereof. 

(6)  The  University  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
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tion  to  authorize  exceptions  to  this  rule  for  special  cases  which  may  from  time  to 
time  arise,  and  when  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  shall  de- 
cide that  special  conditions  warrant  such  an  exception  this  shall  relieve  the  Univer- 
sity from  further  obligation  as  to  these  cases. 

(c)  When  the  annuity  available  at  the  age  of  65,  as  a  result  of  the  joint  contribu- 
tions already  made  by  the  University  and  an  individual  officer  of  administration  or 
instruction,  shall  reach  $4000  annually,  all  farther  obligation  of  the  University  or 
the  officer  in  such  case  shall  cease. 

(d)  For  officers  of  administration  or  instruction  described  in  this  section,  disability 
allowances  will  be  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  accordance  with  its  rules 
as  announced  in  the  document  entitled  "Rules  for  the  Admission  of  Institutions  and 
for  the  Granting  of  Retiring  Allowances,  1918." 

(e)  For  officers  of  administration  or  instruction  described  in  this  section,  retire- 
ment from  active  service  may  be  granted  either  upon  the  request  of  the  officer  con- 
cerned, signified  to  the  President  in  writing,  or  upon  the  motion  of  the  Trustees,  at 
any  time  after  the  officer  has  reached  the  age  of  65  years. 

(f)  Officers  of  administration  or  instruction  as  described  in  this  section,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  University  who  wish  to  secure  individual  insurance  through  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  are  privileged  to  do  so  by 
reason  of  their  appointments  in  Columbia  University. 

{g")  Upon  the  written  request  of  any  officer  of  administration  or  instiniction  who 
is  entitled  to  the  privileges  named  in  this  section  (68),  the  University  will  deduct 
five  per  cent  from  his  stated  salary  payments  and  pay  the  same  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 

(h)  No  officer  will  be  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  except  by  action 
of  the  Trustees  taken  either  upon  their  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  the  person 
who  desires  to  retire. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Trustees, 

The  college  trustees,  June  21, 1919,  assumed  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  annui- 
ties at  the  age  of  sixty-five  for  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  service  of  the  College 
prior  to  November  17, 1915,  the  amount  of  said  annuities  to  equal  the  one- third  re- 
duction of  expectation  at  sixty -five  years  of  age.  Acceptance  of  the  plan  is  optional. 

At  the  same  time  the  trustees  offered  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  salaries  of  other  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  purchase  of  annuities  at  sixty- 
five,  conditioned  on  their  contributing  a  like  amount  for  the  purpose. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College  held  April  26, 1919, 
it  was  voted  that  the  question  of  participation  in  the  Carnegie  Foundation's  con- 
tributory plan  of  pensions  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Hamilton  College  held  June  9, 1919, 
the  President  was  directed  to  sign  and  forward  to  the  proper  authority  the  agree- 
ment which  is  appended  hereto. 

Agreement  of  the  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College  with  the  Teachers  Insuramjce  and 

Annuity  Association 
The  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College  agree  to  participate  in  the  contributory  plan  of 
old  age  annuities  provided  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  upon 
the  following  terms: 

In  the  case  of  any  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  instructor,  or 
officer  of  equivalent  rank  in  the  service  of  Hamilton  College  who  does  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  given  under  the  non-contributory  plan  now  in  operation  and  who  shall 
contribute  annually  in  monthly  installments  not  exceeding  five  per  cent  of  his  salary 
toward  an  old  age  annuity  contract  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation, the  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College  agree  to  make  a  like  contribution  in  his 
behalf  to  the  same  association.  It  is  understood  that  the  College  shall  be  under  no 
obligation  to  begin  its  payment  before  the  teacher  or  officer  concerned  begins  his  or 
to  continue  them  after  he  has  ceased  to  make  them  or  after  he  ceases  to  be  connected 
with  the  College  or  to  make  annual  contributions  in  excess  of  those  made  by  him. 

LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Trustees^  November  25, 1919, 

Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  change  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  from  a  free  to  a  contributory  form  of  pen- 
sion, the  trustees  of  Lawrence  College  hereby  agree  to  participate  in  the  new  pension 
plan  under  the  following  conditions;  namely, 

1st.  Lawrence  College  will  contribute  towards  the  pension  insurance  for  any  pro- 
fessor who  has  been  in  service  one  year,  or  any  associate  or  assistant  professor  who 
has  been  in  service  two  years,  or  any  instructor  who  has  been  in  service  three  years,  a 
sum  equal  in  amount  to  that  paid  by  said  teacher  for  pension  insurance,  providing 
the  sum  contributed  by  the  college  shall  at  no  time  exceed  5%  of  the  teacher's  annual 
salary. 

2nd.  It  is  understood  that  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  shall  be  recom- 
mended but  not  made  obligatory  on  any  teacher  employed  by  the  trustees  of  Law- 
rence College. 

3rd.  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  does  not  apply  to  professors  who  will 
receive  a  Carnegie  Pension  under  the  old  form  of  free  pension. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  December  10, 1919. 

Resolved,  that  the  University  assume  the  right  to  retire  any  member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  but  in  so  doing  that  it  undertake  the  following: 
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(1)  In  respect  to  those  teachers  falling  in  Group  B  (see  Book  of  Rules,  Carnegie 
Foundation)  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  pension  then  due  from 
the  above  Foundation  and  the  amount  which  the  teacher  would  have  received  had  he 
continued  in  service  until  the  maximum  pension  became  payable. 

(2)  In  respect  to  those  teachers  who  have  joined  the  staff  subsequent  to  November 
17th,  1915,  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $1,200  or  upwards,  and  who,  further, 
have  been  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $500  or  upwards  since  January  1st,  1919,  that  on 
and  after  January  1st,  1920,  to  pay  5%  per  annum  of  the  salary  of  each  such  teacher 
to  purchase  an  annuity  to  begin  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  on  the  condition  that  such 
teacher  pays  a  like  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Resolution  adopted  hy  the  Regents,  January  10, 1919. 

(1)  That  participation  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent  of  the  salary  paid  be  made  a 
condition  of  university  service  in  the  case  of  all  members  of  university  faculties  ap- 
pointed hereafter  and  who  would  be  eligible  to  participation  in  the  plan  offered  by 
the  said  Foundation.  (2)  That  the  University  begin  its  contribution  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  becomes  a  contributor.  (3)  That  the  University  contribute  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  salary  as  the  teacher  contributes,  namely,  five  per  cent,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  University  and  the  teacher  contribute  the  same  percentage,  namely 
five  per  cent,  up  to  a  fixed  maximum  of  five  thousand  dollars  salary,  beyond  which 
the  University  will  not  contribute. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Resolution  of  the  Council,  October  '27, 1919. 

1.  That  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  be  notified 
that  the  University  will  participate  as  an  Associated  College  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation in  the  optional  contributory  plan  for  teachers'  annuities  of  the  Teachers'  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association. 

2.  That  the  bursar  of  the  University  be  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  yearly 
payment  beginning  September  1, 1919,  of  a  sum  equal  to  5%  of  the  regular  yearly 
salary  of  each  full  time  administrative  officer,  professor,  associate  professor,  assist- 
ant professor,  or  instructor  of  three  years  standing,  eligible  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Association  and  not  enrolled  in  the  accepted  pension  list  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  on  November  17,  1915,  who  elects  to  take 
out  an  annuity  policy  in  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  provided 
that  such  ofiicer  shall  in  every  such  case  make  a  contribution  of  at  least  an  equal 
amount  towards  the  annuity  out  of  his  salary,  and  further  provided  that  no  pajrment 
by  the  University  in  favor  of  such  officer  shall  be  made  unless  and  until  an  equal 
amount  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  officer  himself  out  of  his  salary. 

3.  Upon  the  written  request  and  permission  of  any  officer  of  administration  or 
instruction  who  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  described  in  Section  2  of  these  regula- 
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tions,  the  bursar  of  the  University  will  deduct  5%  from  his  stated  salary  pajrments 
and  pay  the  same  for  the  annuitant's  benefit  to  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America. 

4.  The  University  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
to  authorize  exceptions  to  this  rule  for  special  cases  which  may  from  time  to  time 
arise,  and  when  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  shall  decide 
that  special  conditions  warrant  such  an  exception  this  shall  relieve  the  University 
from  further  obligations  as  to  these  cases. 

5.  When  the  annuity  available  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  as  the  result  of  the  joint 
contributions  already  made  by  the  University  and  the  annuitant  shall  reach  $3000 
annually,  all  further  obligation  of  the  University  or  of  the  annuitants  in  each  case 
shall  cease. 

6.  Provided  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  will  issue  a  suitable 
annuity  policy  in  favor  of  officers  of  administration  or  instruction  mentioned  under 
Section  2,  who  do  not  desire  to  participate  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  contributions 
from  their  salaries,  the  University,  in  lieu  of  all  other  pension  obligations  or  pay- 
ments will  take  out  an  annuity  in  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  in 
favor  of  such  individuals  and  the  bui'sar  of  the  University  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay  to  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  a  sum  equal  to  5%  of  the 
regular  salary  of  such  officer  of  administration  or  instruction.  The  annuity  thus  pro- 
vided by  the  University  shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  property  of  the 
annuitant  in  every  way,  as  if  he  had  himself  contributed  towards  the  annuity. 

PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 
Action  of  the  Trustees,  June  11, 1919. 

By  a  revision  of  the  by-laws  approved  by  the  Trustees  on  December  7,  1914,  a 
committee  on  pensions  became  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Board,  whose  duty 
should  be  to  "formulate  the  policy  of  the  Board,  concerning  pensions  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  administration  of  the  Pension  Fund." 

In  accordance  with  this  definition  of  their  duty,  the  Committee  have  met  from 
time  to  time  and  have  been  in  consultation  with  actuaries  and  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  the  Institute  when  it  seemed  expedient. 

The  problems  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Pensions  since  their  ap- 
pointment were  greatly  simplified  within  the  past  school  year  by  the  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Institute,  and  by  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
the  effect,  that  it  now  appears  feasible  to  devote  the  sum  of  $4,000  annually  to  pen- 
sion payments. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Committee  on  Pensions  now  feels  itself  justified  in  pro- 
posing a  pension  plan  to  the  Board  and  recommends  that: 

I.  A  retirement  plan  be  approved  to  go  into  effect  in  the  month  of  October,  1919. 
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IL  The  approved  plan  be  put  into  effect  through  the  individual  enrollment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  deferred  annuity  scheme  of  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  of  America — which  Association  was  recently  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation — to  the  benefits  of  which  the  teachers 
of  the  Institute  have  been  declared  eligible. 

III.  Following  the  conclusions  of  the  best  pension  investigations  of  recent  years, 
the  plan  shall  be  one  by  which  both  the  teacher  and  the  Institute  shall  contribute 
jointly. 

IV.  During  the  first  four  years  of  her  (his)  enrollment  each  teacher  appointed  after 
October,  1919,  shall  contribute  not  less  than  $60  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  twelve 
monthly  premiums  each  of  $5 ;  and  in  subsequent  years  shall  contribute  not  less  than 
that  amount,  payable  in  the  same  way. 

V.  During  the  first  four  years  of  the  enrollment  of  teachers  appointed  after  October, 
1919,  the  Institute  shall  contribute  nothing  toward  the  teacher's  premiums,  but  begin- 
ning with  the  fifth  year  of  service  of  such  teacher  and  continuing  only  during  her 
(his)  service,  the  Institute  shall  contribute  annually  thereafter  a  sum  not  less  than 
$60,  to  be  paid  in  twelve  monthly  installments  each  of  $5,  toward  each  teacher's 
premiums;  and  also,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  contribution,  a  sum  of  at  least  $240 
to  be  paid  within  the  space  of  four  years,  when  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees 
may  direct,  toward  the  annuity  premiums  of  each  teacher  in  lieu  of  the  share  of 
premiums  unpaid  by  the  Institute  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  teacher's  enroll- 
ment in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 

VI.  Teachers  appointed  to  the  Institute  prior  to  October,  1915,  who  are  now  in 
the  service  of  the  Institute  and  who  participate  in  this  pension  plan,  shall  contribute 
not  less  than  $60  per  annum  in  twelve  monthly  premiums  each  of  $5 ;  and  in  their 
case,  the  Institute  shall  contribute  each  month  a  like  sum — beginning  immediately 
upon  their  enrollment  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 

VII.  All  teachers  appointed  after  the  month  of  October,  1919,  shall  be  required  to 
participate  within  their  first  year  of  service  in  the  plan,  unless  expressly  excused 
by  the  Trustees;  and  that  all  teachers  appointed  prior  to  October,  1919,  be  urged 
to  investigate  the  advantages  which  the  plan  offers  to  them  individually,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  both  feasible  and  advantageous  for 
them  to  do  so. 

VIII.  The  minimum  retiring  age  for  a  woman  be  fifty -five  (55)  years  and  for  a  man 
sixty  (60)  years,  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  contract  of  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  Institute  after  the  minimum  retiring  age  has  been  reached  by  any  teacher 
shall  be  a  matter  for  special  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

IX.  Beginning  with  the  school  year  1919-20,  there  be  set  aside  annually  by  the  In- 
stitute a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annuity  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Insti- 
tute as  outlined  above  and  that  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher  participating  in  the 
plan  there  shall  be  retained  at  each  salary  payment  period  a  sum  sufficient  to  amount 
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in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  total  of  her  (his)  proper  share  of  premium  payments 
for  that  year. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Action  of  the  Trustees,  June  9, 1919. 

Resolved,  That  beginning  July  1,  1919,  until  further  action  by  this  body,  the 
Treasurer  is  directed  to  make  a  yearly  contribution,  in  monthly  or  other  periodical 
installments,  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  in  behalf  and  for 
account  of  the  members  of  the  professorial,  teaching  staff  or  officers  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, from  University  or  departmental  income,  of  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  salary  of  each  professor,  assistant  professor,  or  officer  of  equivalent  rank  eligible 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Association  and  not  enrolled  in  the  accepted  list  oi  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  on  November  17, 1915;  and  he  is  further  directed  to  make  a  like 
allowance  in  the  case  of  any  full  time  teacher  who  has  had  three  years  service  as  an 
instructor  and  desires  to  avail  himself  of  these  privileges ;  with  the  understanding  in 
every  case  that  a  contribution  of  at  least  equal  amount  shall  be  made  by  the  officer 
himself  out  of  his  own  salary. 

The  University  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
to  authorize  exceptions  to  this  i*ule  in  special  cases  which  may  from  time  to  time 
arise;  and  when  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  shall  decide  that  special 
conditions  warrant  such  an  exception,  this  shall  relieve  the  University  from  further 
obligations  as  to  these  cases. 

It  is  further  understood  that  when  the  annuity  available  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
as  a  result  of  the  joint  contributions  already  made  by  the  University  and  the  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  professorial,  teaching  staff  or  officer  shall  reach  three  thousand 
dollars  annually,  all  further  obligations  of  the  University  or  the  officer  in  such  case 
shall  cease. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
Action  of  the  Trustees,  March  25,1919. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  propose  to  participate  in  the  con- 
tributory plan  of  old  age  annuities,  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuities  As- 
sociation of  America,  upon  the  following  terms  • 

For  all  professors,  associate  professors  and  assistant  professors  entering  the  service 
of  the  University  after  July  1,  1919,  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  shall 
be  obligatory.  For  all  instructors  entering  the  Univei-sity  after  that  date,  who  have 
had  not  less  than  three  years  of  service  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  a  similar 
contributory  participation  shall  be  obligatory. 

The  contribution  shall  be  five  per  cent  of  the  active  salary  up  to  the  limit  of  a 
full  professor''s  salary,  and  the  University  will  contribute  a  like  amount  in  the  case 
of  each  professor  or  instructor  contributing  under  the  conditions  named  above. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  proposes  also  to  make  a  similar  contribution  in  the 
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case  of  any  teacher  now  in  the  service  of  the  University  who  is  not  entitled  to  a 
retiring  allowance  under  the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  University  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  that  may 
arise  under  these  rules  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  men  may  enter  the  service  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  already  entered  into  contracts  for 
insurance  and*  annuities. 

It  is  further  understood  that  members  of  the  faculty,  whether  entitled  to  the 
retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  or  not  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  any  additional  annuity  or  insurance  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  under  the  terms  upon  which  such  contracts  are  reckoned,  and  that  those 
who  are  now  members  of  the  faculty  or  who  may  subsequently  become  such  and  who 
are  already  carrying  annuity  policies  in  old  line  companies  may  exercise  their  option 
as  to  taking  any  additional  annuity  in  the  Teachers  Association. 

The  Chancellor  transmits  to  the  Board  the  action  of  the  Faculty,  taken  at  a  reg- 
ular called  meeting  for  the  purpose,  on  February  11,  1919,  in  which  they  accepted 
the  Contributory  Plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  requested  the  University  to 
accept  it  in  their  behalf,  contributing  an  equal  amount  with  themselves. 

The  action  of  the  Faculty  is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  University  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that 
the  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  regard  to 
annuities  and  insurance  for  members  of  the  faculty  be  adopted  in  general  accordance 
with  the  specimen  terms  of  adoption  submitted  by  the  Chancellor  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Foundation,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  make  the  acceptance  of  this  plan  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  who  are  already  carrying  life  insurance  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  ability. 

That  in  order  to  avoid  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  State  Funds  for 
pension  purposes,  as  well  as  in  order  to  avoid  adding  permanently  to  the  fixed  charges 
of  the  University,  the  money  required  for  the  payment  of  the  above  five  per  cent  of 
the  salaries,  shall  for  the  present  be  secured  by  subscription  and  that  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment  an  adequate  endowment  fund  be  raised  to  provide  for  the  perpetual 
payment  of  these  charges  for  annuities. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  BROOKLYN 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trmtees,  May  22^  1919. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Carnegie  Foundation  be  advised  that  the  Polytechnic 
desires  to  be  in  a  position  to  come  in  under  the  new  plan. 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY 

Resolution  recommended  hy  the  Faculty  and  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  April  30, 1919. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada,  address  the 

Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching 
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as  follows:  Queen's  University  having  in  April,  1912,  secured  a  Special  Act  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  by  which  all  denominational  control  was  removed  from  the 
University;  on  May  29th,  1912,  made  application  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Accepted  List  of  Universities.  No  action  having  been  taken  on  this  application,  the 
Trustees  of  Queen's  University  respectfully  renew  the  application  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  Associated  institutions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  propose  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  contributory  plan  of  old  age  annuities  upon  the  following  terms: 

For  all  professors,  associate  professors  and  assistant  professors  entering  the  service 
of  the  university  after  Oct.  1, 1919,  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  shall  be 
obligatory.  For  all  lecturers  entering  the  University  after  that  date,  who  have  had  not 
less  than  two  years  of  service,  a  similar  contributory  participation  shall  be  obligatory. 

The  contribution  shall  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  active  salary  up  to  the 
limit  of  a  full  professor's  salary,  and  the  University  will  contribute  a  like  amount 
in  the  case  of  each  professor  or  lecturer  contributing  under  the  conditions  named 
above.  In  addition,  the  University  proposes  to  make  a  similar  contribution  in  the 
case  of  any  teacher  now  in  the  service  of  the  University  below  the  age  of  forty  who 
may  elect  to  enter  the  contributory  system. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  propose  to  set  aside  $50,000  of  its 
endowment  as  a  reserve  fund  to  provide  for  the  obligations  thus  undertaken  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  present  staff  under  forty  and  men  who  will  subsequently 
enter.  They  respectfully  request  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  consider 
making  a  grant  of  half  this  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  not  yet  decided  what  plan  will  be  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  old  age  annuities  for  older  teachers  now  on  its  staff. 
They  request  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  devising  a 
plan  to  meet  their  case,  and  for  this  purpose  they  enclose  a  list  of  the  whole-time 
members  of  the  staff,  stating  age,  salary,  and  length  of  service.  They  would  further 
appreciate  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  ensuring  provision  for  the  families  of 
such  members  of  the  staff  as  may  not  be  able  to  secure  insurance  on  the  usual  terms. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^  June  11, 1919} 

1st.  That  participation  in  the  plan  be  made  optional  with  each  teacher  instead  of 
obligatory  as  provided  by  the  original  resolution. 

2nd.  That  the  college  participate  with  such  teachers  as  may  elect  to  enter  into  the 
plan  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  service  in  the  institution ;  such  teachers, 
of  course,  having  the  privilege  to  purchase  annuity  earlier  on  their  own  account  if 
so  desired. 

3rd.  That  the  college  contribute  in  the  case  of  any  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  col- 

^  Including  amendments  of  December  2, 1919. 
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lege  January,  1920,  under  the  age  of  51,  who  may  elect  to  enter  the  contributory 
system. 

Jfth.  In  order  to  relieve  the  institution  of  any  responsibility  that  may  arise  in  the 
future  that  the  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  college  of  5%  of  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  teacher  whether  he  accepts  the  contributory 
plan  or  not. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Action  of  the  Trustees,  December  ^,  1919. 

1.  The  original  system  of  retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  being  now 
restricted  to  teachers  and  administrative  officers  who  were  in  the  service  of  associated 
institutions  on  November  17, 1915,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  adopts  for  the  retire- 
ment of  all  other  teachers  and  administrative  officers  entering  its  service  after  that 
date  the  contributory  annuity  plan  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation of  America,  which  was  organized  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  continue  its 
work. 

2.  For  each  such  teacher  and  administrative  officer  who  elects  to  enter  the  contrib- 
utory plan,  and  who  continues  to  contribute  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  his  annual 
salary,  the  Institute  will  contribute  annually  in  monthly  instalments  throughout  the 
period  during  which  it  employs  him  and  during  which  he  so  contributes,  a  sum  equal 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer. 

3.  These  joint  contributions  shall  provide  a  basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an 
adequate  retiring  allowance,  by  paying  the  premium  on  a  deferred  annuity  policy 
in  the  Teachers  Annuity  Association  of  America,  as  agreed  upon  between  the  teacher 
or  the  administrative  officer  and  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 
The  contribution  of  each  such  teacher  or  administrative  officer  and  that  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  provide  the  basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an  adequate  retiring  allow- 
ance, followed,  if  he  so  desires,  by  a  pension  for  his  widow,  or,  if  he  prefers,  the  pay- 
ment to  his  family  of  all  unexpended  accumulations.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  teacher 
or  administrative  officer  before  retirement,  his  accumulated  contributions  and  the 
accumulated  contributions  of  the  Institute  for  him  will  be  paid  to  his  family,  all  as 
specified  in  the  contract. 

4.  The  Institute  will,  on  the  request  of  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer,  deduct 
from  his  salary  and  pay  directly  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 
monthly,  the  sums  that  he  elects  to  contribute  in  accordance  with  his  annuity  con- 
tract and  any  sums  not  in  excess  of  his  salary  that  he  elects  to  pay  for  life  insurance 
with  the  Association. 

5.  The  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  adopted  resolutions  which  state 
its  intention  to  provide,  if  necessary,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  secure  to 
teachers  or  administrative  officers  in  the  associated  colleges  and  universities,  includ- 
ing Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  average  return  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent  on 
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the  payments  made  by  them  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for 
the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities. 

6.  In  case  of  total  permanent  disability  after  having  contributed  for  five  years 
toward  an  old  age  annuity  the  Rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  provide  that  the 
teacher  or  administrative  officer  may  assign  his  annuity  policy  to  the  Foundation,  in 
return  for  an  annuity  of  two-thirds  the  amount  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer 
would  have  obtained  if  he  had  continued  to  the  age  of  sixty-five  the  average  contri- 
butions equal  to  the  average  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  disability. 

7.  The  Institute  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  plan  as  experience 
may  prove  desirable.  Any  such  changes,  however,  shall  not  affect  the  members  who 
enter  into  the  plan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  changes. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Resolutions  of  the  Trustees,  June  11, 1919, 

The  Tinistees  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  propose  to  participate  with  their 
teachers  and  permanent  employees  in  the  contributory  plan  of  old  age  annuities 
provided  through  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

Section  1.  For  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors  and  officers  of 
administration  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  college  before  November  17, 1915,  retir- 
ing allowances  are  provided  through  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  accordance  with  its 
rules.  To  such  teachers  are  open  also  the  facilities  of  insurance  provided  through  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  will 
not  undertake  to  cooperate  with  such  teachers  further  in  providing  old  age  annuities. 

Section  2.  For  teachers  who  have  entered  the  service  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology since  November  17, 1915,  including  professors,  associate  professoi*s,  assistant 
professors,  instructors,  and  permanent  employees  who  may  be  designated  by  the  col- 
lege, the  Board  of  Trustees  will  cooperate  in  the  contributory  plan  of  old  age  annui- 
ties provided  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  upon  the  following 
terms: 

(a)  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  will  contribute  toward  an  old  age  annuity  con- 
tract an  annual  sum  not  gi*eater  than  five  per  cent  of  the  active  pay  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  full  professor's  salary  provided  that  each  professor,  instructor,  or  permanent 
employee  for  whom  such  contribution  is  made  shall  himself  contribute  a  like  amount. 

(6)  While  teachers  or  permanent  employees  may  begin  their  contributions  toward 
annuities  at  any  time,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  shall  not  be  under  obligation 
to  begin  its  contribution  until  the  individual  begins  to  make  his  own  contribution. 

(c)  W^hen  the  contribution  of  the  college  and  of  the  employee  is  upon  such  a  scale 
that  the  joint  contribution  will  produce  at  age  Qb  the  maximum  retiring  allowance 
of  $4000,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  shall  not  be  under  obligation  to  increase 
or  continue  its  annual  contribution. 
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SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^  October  7, 1919. 

(1)  The  original  system  of  retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  being 
now  restricted  to  teachers  and  administrative  officers,  who  were  in  the  service  of  associ- 
ated institutions  on  November  17,  1915,  Swarthmore  College  adopts  for  the  retire- 
ment of  all  other  teachers  and  administrative  officers  entering  its  service  after  that 
date  the  contributory  annuity  plan  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation of  America,  which  was  organized  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  continue  its 
work. 

(2)  For  each  such  teacher  and  administrative  officer  who  elects  to  enter  the  con- 
tributory plan,  and  who  continues  to  contribute  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  his 
annual  salary,  the  College  will  contribute  annually  in  monthly  instalments  through- 
out the  period  during  which  it  employs  him  and  during  which  he  so  contributes,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer. 

(3)  These  joint  contributions  shall  provide  a  basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an 
adequate  retiring  allowance,  by  paying  the  premium  on  a  deferred  annuity  policy  in 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America.  The  terms  of  such  policy 
to  be  identical  with  the  accompanying  policy  marked  XXXX.  The  contribution  of 
each  such  teacher  or  administrative  officer  and  that  of  the  College  shall  provide  the 
basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an  adequate  retiring  allowance,  followed,  if  he  so 
desires,  by  a  pension  for  his  widow,  or,  if  he  prefers,  the  payment  to  his  family  of  all 
unexpended  accumulations.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  teacher  or  administrative  officer 
before  retirement,  his  accumulated  contributions  and  the  accumulated  contributions 
of  the  College  for  him  will  be  paid  to  his  family  all  as  specified  in  the  contract. 

(4)  The  College  will,  on  the  request  of  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer,  deduct 
from  his  salary  and  pay  directly  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 
monthly,  the  sums  that  he  elects  to  contribute  in  accordance  with  his  annuity  con- 
tract and  any  sums  not  in  excess  of  his  salary  that  he  elects  to  pay  for  life  insurance 
with  that  association. 

(5)  The  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  adopted  resolutions  which  state 
its  intention  to  provide,  if  necessary,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  secure  to 
teachers  or  administrative  officers  in  the  associated  colleges  and  universities,  including 
Swarthmore  College,  an  average  return  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  pay- 
ments made  by  them  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  the 
purchase  of  deferred  annuities. 

(6)  In  case  of  total  permanent  disability  after  having  contributed  for  five  years 
toward  an  old  age  annuity  the  Rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  provide  that  the 
teacher  or  administrative  officer  may  assign  his  annuity  policy  to  the  Foundation, 
in  return  for  an  annuity  of  two-thirds  the  amount  the  teacher  or  administrative 
officer  would  have  obtained  if  he  had  continued  to  age  sixty-five  average  contribu- 
tions equal  to  the  average  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  disability. 
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(7)  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  plan  as  experience 
may  prove  desirable.  Any  such  changes,  however,  shall  not  affect  the,  members  who 
enter  into  the  plan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  changes. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Fehruary  1, 1919. 

1.  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1919,  all  persons  not  below  the  grade  of  lecturer 
then  on  the  teaching  staff  receiving  a  salary  of  $1200  or  upwards,  and  who  shall 
have  been  for  at  least  two  years  previously  in  the  service  of  the  University  at  a  sal- 
ary of  not  less  than  $500  per  annum,  shall  from  that  date  have  a  deduction  made 
from  their  salaries  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Teach- 
ers Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  to  begin  at 
age  65. 

This  contribution  is  voluntary  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  joined  the  staff 
between  November  17, 1915,  and  February  1, 1919  ;  but  in  the  event  of  their  non- 
participation  in  the  scheme  the  University  will  be  unable  to  make  any  provision  for 
a  retiring  allowance  in  such  cases. 

2.  That  at  the  expiration  of  a  further  period  of  two  years  the  University  will 
begin  its  contribution  of  5  per  cent  in  the  cases  of  the  same  individuals;  the  Univer- 
sity's contribution  thus  commencing  after  four  years'  service. 

These  limitations  as  to  salary  and  length  of  service  are  intended  to  ensure  as  far 
as  possible  that  the  persons  included  in  the  contributory  scheme  shall  be  those  likely 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  University. 

3.  The  contributions  required  from  individuals  and  to  be  made  by  the  University 
as  above  shall  not  continue  on  such  portion  of  the  salary  as  exceeds  $4000. 

4.  The  Board  reserve  the  right  to  deal  with  special  cases  on  terms  to  be  settled  at 
the  time  of  making  the  appointments. 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  11,  1919. 

For  all  professors,  associate  professors  and  assistant  professors  entering  the  service 
of  Vanderbilt  University  after  July  1,  1919,  participation  in  the  contributory  plan 
shall  be  obligatory.  For  all  instructors  entering  the  college  service  after  that  date, 
a  similar  contributory  participation  shall  be  obligatory  after  two  years  connection 
with  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  contribution  shall  be  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  active  salary  up  to  the 
hmit  of  a  full  professor's  salary,  and  the  college  will  contribute  a  like  amount  in  the 
case  of  each  professor  or  instructor  contributing  under  the  conditions  named  above. 

In  addition,  the  college  offers  to  make  a  similar  contribution  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  now  in  the  service  of  the  college  who  may  elect  to  enter  the  contributory 
system. 

While  the  above  rules  apply  only  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  to  the 
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Engineering  School,  the  University  hopes  to  extend  them  to  all  full-time  teachers  in 
other  departments. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  deal  with  special  cases  on  special  terms. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Faculty  Committee, 

June  9,  1919. 

1.  that  Wells  College  should  establish  a  system  of  contributory  pensions  through 
annuity  or  endowment  insurance  policies. 

2.  that  such  a  system  should  provide  for  the  payment  by  the  College  of  an  amount 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  individual's  salary  toward  the  cost  of  the  premium  of  an 
annuity  or  endowment  insurance  policy  on  condition  that  the  individual  contribute 
not  less  than  a  like  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  that  the  annual  payment  by  the  College  for  any  one  individual  should  be  lim- 
ited to  5  per  cent  of  the  maximum  salary  of  a  professor. 

4.  that  the  policies  for  the  annuity  or  endowment  insurance  shall  be  written  in 
each  case  by  a  company  designated  by  the  individual  and  approved  by  the  College. 

5.  that  all  officers  of  instruction  and  such  officers  of  administration  as  the  College 
shall  designate  shall  be  eligible  to  participation  in  this  system. 

6.  that  participation  in  the  system  be  optional  with  the  individual  officers  of 
administration  and  instruction,  the  College  not  to  contribute  for  the  individual 
unless  the  individual  contributes  for  himself. 

7.  that  the  College's  contribution  shall  begin  only  after  two  years'  service  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  either  at  Wells  College  or  at  an  institution  of  similar  rank. 

8.  that  the  College's  contribution  shall  cease  when  the  individual  attains  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 

9.  that  this  system  shall  be  put  in  operation  January  1,  1920. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  January  10, 1920. 

Resolved,  That  for  members  of  the  Faculty  who  were  connected  with  Associated 
Institutions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  November  17th,  1915,  and  were  there- 
fore eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  under  the  old  plan,  the  retiring  allow- 
ance be  four  hundred  dollars  more  than  one  half  of  the  average  annual  salary  for  the 
last  five  years  of  active  service,  with  the  proviso  that  no  retiring  allowance  shall 
exceed  $4000  a  year;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  further  action  by  the  Corporation 
the  Treasurer  be  authorized  and  directed  to  make  good  to  retiring  officers  out  of 
University  income  any  loss  which  they  might  otherwise  have  sustained  through 
changes  made  in  the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  during  the  last  four  years. 

Resolved,  That  for  persons  who  were  not  connected  with  Associated  Institutions 
on  November  17th,  1915,  and  have  been  appointed  to  positions  named  in  the  statute 
regarding  retirement  prior  to  the  date  of  these  resolutions,  the  retiring  allowance  be 
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one  half  the  average  annual  salaiy  for  the  last  five  years  of  active  service,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  $4000  a  year;  unless  they  shall  prefer 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  contributory  pension  plan  hereafter  described,  which  they 
shall  have  the  option  of  doing. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  absence  of  special  arrangements  which  may  be  made  in  par- 
ticular cases,  no  other  pei*sons  may  expect  to  receive  retiring  allowances  from  Yale 
University ;  and  that  all  members  of  its  teaching  staff  not  enrolled  on  the  accepted 
list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  or  before  November  17th,  1915,  nor  appointed 
to  permanent  positions  at  Yale  on  or  before  January  10th,  1920,  be  advised  of  the 
importance  of  making  adequate  provision  for  their  retirement  under  a  contributory 
pension  system. 

And  Whereas,  the  deferred  annuity  contract  of  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  of  America,  together  with  the  privileges  which  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  promises  to  the  holders  of  such  contracts  in  cases  of  disability,  appears 
to  the  Corporation  to  be  well  devised  to  protect  both  the  teacher  and  the  University, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  for  the  benefit  of  any  Professor  or  Assistant  Professor,  or  Instructor 
who  has  already  had  two  years  of  service,  the  Corporation  contribute  to  the  Teachers' 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  a  defended  annuity  contract  an  amount  equal 
to  that  annually  paid  by  such  Professor  or  Instructor  in  purchasing  annuities  or 
insurance,  under  the  following  provisions : 

1.  That  he  shall  not  have  been  enrolled  in  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  on  November  17th,  1915,  nor  claim  the  benefit  of  a  retiring  allowance 
from  Yale  University  on  account  of  his  appointment  as  a  permanent  officer  at  Yale 
prior  to  January  10th,  1920. 

2.  That  the  University''s  contribution  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  teacher's 
salary,  or  a  maximum  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

3.  That  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  his  own  contributions  to  some  other  form  of 
insurance  than  the  deferred  annuity  contract,  or  to  some  other  company  than  the 
Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  he  must  satisfy  the  Treasurer  as  to  the 
reasons  for  his  choice  and  the  adequacy  of  the  protection  secured. 
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PART  III 
PRESENT  DAY  PENSION  PROBLEMS 


RECENT  PENSION  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  crisis  thru  which  the  country  is  passing  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  teachers 
requires  the  closest  analysis  and  consideration  of  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  due 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  met.  The  new  demands  that  are  being  made 
and  will  inevitably  continue  to  be  made  upon  the  school  only  serve  to  intensify  the 
crisis.  But  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  raising  standards  or  of  increasing  the  requirements 
in  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers  without  considering  the  bases  upon  which 
recruiting  for  any  profession  rests.  With  that  percentage  who  will  feel  a  calling  to  any 
profession,  no  matter  what  its  economic  rewards  may  be,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal 
here.  Idealism  and  the  desire  for  a  decent  livelihood  are  not,  however,  incompatible. 
The  most  idealistic  and  devoted  teacher  will  be  unable  to  perform  his  task  efficiently, 
if  the  future  holds  no  prospects  of  promotion,  and  if  the  outlook  for  old  age  or  the 
time  of  physical  breakdown  is  discouraging. 

The  National  Education  Association  undertook  during  the  past  year  a  campaign 
for  the  increase  of  salaries.  No  organization,  however,  can  afford  to  neglect  at  this 
time  of  economic  readjustment  the  problem  of  providing  for  disability  and  old  age, 
which  is  merely  another  part  of  the  problem  of  salaries.  Many  teachers'  associations 
throughout  the  country  have  recognized  this  fact  and  are  making  an  intensive  study 
of  the  subject  of  pensions.  Properly  conceived,  a  pension  must  be  looked  upon  as 
deferred  pay,  set  Eiside  for  protection  against  the  risk  of  disability  and  old  age. 
The  opportunity  that  is  afforded  by  the  present  crisis  of  readjusting  the  economic 
position  of  the  teacher  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  but 
also  in  relation  to  the  new  openings  in  other  fields  of  work,  is  the  appropriate  time  for 
considering  every  aspect  of  the  problem  of  making  the  profession  attractive  enough 
not  only  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  material  but  to  justify  the  demands  for  increas- 
ing qualifications.  A  calling  or  profession  will  attract  and  hold  men  and  women  of 
intelligence,  ability,  and  devotion,  only  as  far  as  they  realize  that  the  avenue  of  pro- 
motion is  open  to  them  and  that  security  is  afforded  against  the  risks  of  life.  The 
colleges  of  the  country  are  at  the  present  moment  considering  simultaneously  the 
question  of  increasing  salaries  and  of  establishing  pension  systems.  During  the  past 
year  England  has  not  only  bent  her  efforts  to  securing  the  adoption  throughout  the 
country  of  generous  salary  scales,  but  has  also  instituted  a  national  pension  system 
which,  albeit  it  is  open  to  serious  criticism,  is  at  any  rate  an  admission  that  when 
the  rewards  of  the  teaching  profession  are  being  considered,  protection  against  the 
two  chief  hazards  of  life  must  be  taken  into  account.  Governor  Smith  of  New  York 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  stated  recently  that : 

"The  efficiency  of  the  school  cannot  rise  above  the  standard  of  qualifications  set 
for  the  teaching  service.  To  bring  this  about  the  teachers  should  be  adequately 
paid  and  fairly  pensioned." 
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At  the  request  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and 
Pensions  of  the  National  Education  Association,  a  Report  on  Pensions  for  Public 
School  Teax:hers  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Clyde  Furst  and  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  The  Report  has  received  widespread  recognition  as  the  most  val- 
uable and  thoroughgoing  consideration  of  the  problem  of  pensions  that  has  yet  been 
made.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  as  especially  valuable  in  dealing  in  clear  and 
simple  language  with  an  intricate  technical  subject  that  has  too  often  been  involved 
in  unnecessary  obscurity.  Calls  for  the  Report  have  been  made  from  teachers  and 
educational  associations  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  It  is  receiving  consideration  as 
the  basis  for  pension  legislation  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  California.  An  extensive  notice  of  the 
Report  appeared  in  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times. 

The  conferences  conducted  jointly  by  the  Committee  on  Salaries, Tenure,  and  Pen- 
sions and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  and  the  Report  on  Pensions  f(yr 
Public  School  Teachers  have  stimulated  a  widespread  discussion  of  the  pension  prob- 
lem. There  has  been  during  the  past  year  considerable  activity  in  the  matter  of 
pensions  both  for  teachers  and  for  industrial  employees  throughout  the  country.  On 
the  whole,  the  discussions  tend  to  follow  sounder  and  more  scientific  principles  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  The  recent  thrift  campaigns,  movements  for  profit- 
sharing,  and  the  Government's  insurance  scheme  for  soldiers  have  all  contributed  to 
an  elucidation  of  the  problem.  In  general,  employees  are  recognizing  its  importance. 
The  education  of  legislative  bodies  has  not  been  so  rapid,  and  many  sound  proposals 
have  suffered  from  the  compromises  and  concessions,  the  give  and  take,  of  legislative 
action  and  discussion.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  all  the  more  essential  to  in- 
clude the  provision  of  pensions  in  any  campaign  for  increased  salaries,  for  the  question 
can  only  be  settled  satisfactorily  if  considered  from  both  angles  at  the  same  time. 

The  activity  to  which  reference  has  been  made  includes  not  only  proposals  for 
inaugurating  pension  systems  where  none  have  existed  before,  but  plans  for  reorgan- 
izing existing  systems  which  are  recognized  to  be  defective.  In  California  a  proposal 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  present  system — which  according  to  Commissioner 
Wood  will  be  bankrupt  in  a  very  few  years — by  increasing  the  contributions,  intro- 
ducing an  age  requirement  for  retiring,  and  raising  the  length  of  service  required 
for  a  disability  allowance,  has  been  postponed,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  actuarial 
study  will  be  made  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  and  sounder  system.  In 
Oregon,  where  the  introduction  of  a  new  but  obviously  unsound  system  was  proposed, 
careful  criticism  of  the  plan  and  a  study  of  the  Report  on  Pensions  for  Public  School 
Teachers  led  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  proposal  and  the  postponement  of  legislation 
until  a  sound  scheme  based  on  the  necessary  data  and  estimates  can  be  put  forward. 
Proposals  have  been  made  to  amend  the  system  adopted  in  Michigan  in  1915  and  in 
Minnesota  in  the  same  year,  while  both  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  schemes,  established 
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in  1915,  are  being  investigated  by  Commissions  with  a  view  either  to  amendment  or 
to  the  substitution  of  new  systems  founded  on  scientific  principles  and  accurate  data. 

A  study  of  the  proposals  made  in  a  number  of  states  indicates  considerable  prog- 
ress. The  system  that  is  altogether  poor  is  now  rarely  proposed,  altho  it  has  not 
yet  disappeared.  Bad  features  are  being  eliminated  in  older  plans,  but  it  cannot  yet 
be  claimed  that  the  influences  of  an  unscientific  past  have  disappeared,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  scheme  recently  adopted  in  Oklahoma,  which  reproduces  all  the  worst 
features  of  the  older  systems  against  which  recent  developments  have  served  as  a 
warning.  In  the  Oklahoma  scheme  membership  is  voluntary,  the  contributions  from 
teachers  are  only  one  per  cent  of  salary,  teachers  may  retire  after  twenty-five  years 
of  service  or  in  case  of  disability  after  twenty  years;  there  are  no  refunds  in  cases 
of  death  or  withdrawal,  the  amount  of  the  pensions  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  and,  altho 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cost  of  the  system  has  been  ascertained,  deficiencies  are 
to  be  made  up  from  the  school  fund  and  state  school  taxes. 

In  Kansas  the  establishment  of  a  pension  system  was  included  with  the  campaign 
for  increased  salaries  in  the  programme  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  appear  that  much  time  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  pension  problem,  and  a  bill  which  required  contributions  from 
teachers  of  one  per  cent  of  salary  and  an  equal  amount  from  the  state,  and  provided 
for  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service  on  a  pension  equal  to  half  the  annual  sal- 
ary at  the  time  of  retirement,  a  disability  allowance  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  and 
no  refunds,  failed  to  pass  in  the  legislature.  A  healthy  camjmign  is,  however,  being 
conducted  by  the  State  Committee  of  the  Kansas  Grade  Teachers  Clubs.  The  Com- 
mittee has  issued  a  number  of  bulletins  drawing  attention  to  the  recognition  given 
to  pensions  as  good  business  in  the  industrial  field,  presenting  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  pension  systems,  and  reprinting  the  Fundamental  Princi- 
ples and  other  extracts  from  the  Report  on  Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers.  The 
failure  of  the  bill  and  the  discussion  of  sound  principles  are  promising  steps  in  the 
direction  of  a  sound  pension  system  in  the  near  future. 

After  two  years  of  investigation  by  a  special  legislative  Commission  and  not  a 
little  acrimonious  dispute  between  the  Commission  and  the  teachers  of  the  state,  a 
retirement  law  was  enacted  for  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey.  The  law  follows  closely  the 
New  York  City  and  the  Pennsylvania  plans.  The  system  is  administered  by  a  board 
of  seven  members,  including  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  State  Treas- 
urer, a  member  appointed  by  the  governor,  three  members  elected  by  the  teachers, 
and  one  member  elected  by  the  other  six.  Membership  in  the  system  is  optional  for 
present  teachers  but  compulsory  for  future  teachers.  A  percentage  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  varying  with  their  ages,  will  be  deducted  annually,  and  this  will  be  supple- 
mented by  contributions  from  the  state.  Retirement  will  be  permitted  after  twenty 
years  of  service  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  or  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  without 
an  age  requirement  on  an  allowance  consisting  of  an  annuity  purchased  by  the  teach- 
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ers'  contributions  and  a  pension  from  the  state  consisting  of  a  sum  equal  to  one-one- 
hundred-and-fortieth  of  the  teachers'  average  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  ser- 
vice for  each  year  of  service  for  future  teachers,  or  for  present  teachers  of  an  allow- 
ance of  one-one-hundred-and-fortieth  of  the  teachers'  average  salary  during  the  last 
five  years  of  service  for  each  year  of  service  after  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  one-seven- 
tieth of  such  salary  for  each  year  of  service  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law.  A  mini- 
mum retiring  allowance  of  four  hundred  dollars  is  established,  and  a  number  of  options 
are  permitted.  In  case  of  disability  after  ten  years  of  service  an  allowance  will  be  paid 
consisting  of  an  annuity  purchased  by  the  teachers'  contributions  and  a  pension  from 
the  state  of  one-seventieth  of  the  average  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  service 
for  each  year  of  service.  The  minimum  disability  allowance  is  three  hundred  dollars 
or  thirty  per  cent  of  average  salary,  and  the  maximum  is  not  to  exceed  nine- tenths  of 
the  retiring  allowance  to  which  a  teacher  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  continued 
in  service  to  the  age  of  retirement.  The  teachers'  contributions  are  to  be  returned 
with  interest  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  death.  An  actuarial  investigation  of  the  mor- 
tality, service,  and  compensation  experience  of  the  teachers  is  to  be  made  after  the 
passing  of  the  law,  and  again  in  1924  and  every  five  years  thereafter,  to  determine 
the  rates  of  contributions  for  the  teachers  and  the  cost  of  the  system  to  the  state.  The 
law  is  thus  enacted  without  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  amounts 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  except  that  they  may  vary  according  to 
age  from  3.60  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  salary  for  men  and  3.91  per  cent  to  7.29  per 
cent  for  women.  The  state's  contributions  are  equally  undetermined,  except  that  they 
may  range  from  1.97  per  cent  to  3.08  per  cent  of  salary  for  men  and  from  2.15  per 
cent  to  3.85  per  cent  for  women.  The  rates  of  contributions  are  lower  for  the  state 
than  for  the  teachers ;  the  diff'erence  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  retention  of  the  state's 
contributions  in  the  case  of  those  who  withdraw  or  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
retirement,  altho  the  withdrawal  and  death  experience  will  not  be  ascertained  until 
after  the  actuarial  investigation  is  to  be  made.  Finally,  no  one  can  anticipate  what 
the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowances  will  be,  since  they  are  determined  only  in  part 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  teachers'  contributions,  the  other  part  being  based  on 
average  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  service,  an  amount  which  cannot  be  fore- 
cast thirty-five  or  forty  years  in  advance,  especially  at  a  time  when  salary  scales  are 
rapidly  changing.  The  New  Jersey  law  is  unnecessarily  complicated  and  sacrifices 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  would  make  it  intelligible  to  the  teachers  to  the 
involved  refinements  of  the  actuary. 

The  state  pension  system  that  has  been  passed  recently  for  the  teachers  of  Ohio  is 
the  result  of  careful  consideration  given  to  the  problem  by  the  Committee  on  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
actuary  who  was  associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  systems  in  New  York  City 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  plan  adopted  represents  in  some  respects  an  advance  on  those 
of  New  York  City  and  Pennsylvania,  but  is  evidently  based  on  compromises.  The 
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principle  was  accepted  that  the  benefit  provided  by  the  state  should  be  contingent  on 
the  amount  of  the  teachers'  savings.  Membership  in  the  system  is  compulsory  on  all 
new  teachers,  and  after  September  1, 1920,  on  all  teachers  not  then  in  a  local  pension 
system.  Existing  local  systems  may  be  taken  over  into  the  state  system  by  majority 
vote  of  the  teachers,  approved  by  the  local  boards  of  education.  Teachers  contribute 
four  per  cent  of  their  salaries  up  to  a  maximum  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  a 
small  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  a  year,  for  administration.  The  boards 
of  education  are  required  to  contribute  annually  2.8  per  cent  of  the  payroll  and  an 
additional  2.77  per  cent  of  the  payroll  to  meet  the  accrued  liabilities.  It  is  expected 
that  the  difference  between  the  2.8  per  cent  contributed  by  the  boards  of  education 
and  the  four  per  cent  contributed  by  the  teachers  will  be  made  up  by  the  sums  accru- 
ing to  the  fund  from  the  contributions  made  on  behalf  of  teachers  who  withdraw 
from  the  system  before  reaching  the  age  of  retirement.  Teachers  may  retire  at  the 
age  of  sixty  or  after  thirty-six  years  of  service,  and  must  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  pensions  will  consist  of  annuities  purchased  by  the  contributions  of  teachers  and 
boards  of  education  accumulated  at  four  per  cent  compound  interest.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  for  new  teachers  will  usually  amount  at  age  sixty  to  more  than  half  salary, 
and  that  present  teachers  will  receive  approximately  the  same  amount.  In  cases  of 
disability  teachers  may  retire  after  ten  years  of  service  on  a  minimum  allowance  of 
at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  ser- 
vice. Teachers  who  withdraw  from  service  or  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  retire- 
ment will  receive  a  refund  of  their  own  contributions  with  four  per  cent  compound 
interest.  The  system  will  be  administered  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  auditor  of  the  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  two  elected 
teachers.  The  fund  will  be  evaluated  by  an  actuary  once  in  the  first  three  years  and 
once  every  five  years  thereafter.  The  contributions  by  and  on  behalf  of  each  teacher 
will  be  kept  in  an  individual  account,  so  that  its  exact  status  can  be  ascertained  at 
any  time.  The  system  may  be  extended  to  teachers  in  state  or  municipally  controlled 
colleges  and  special  institutions,  if  the  controlling  body  will  assume  responsibility 
for  payments.  The  Ohio  scheme  in  adopting  the  principle  of  definite  contributions 
from  teachers,  with  the  accumulations  of  which  annuities  will  be  purchased,  repre- 
sents a  distinct  step  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  An  element  of  chance 
and  guesswork  still  remains  in  calculating  the  contributions  made  by  the  employing 
boards  of  education,  while  the  principle  of  deferred  pay  upon  which  refunds  of  con- 
tributions rest  has  not  been  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

The  Vermont  Teachers'  Retirement  System,  which  was  enacted  this  year,  is  admin- 
istered by  a  retirement  board  of  five  members,  including  the  state  commissioner  of 
education,  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  state  treasurer,  and  two  members  elected 
by  the  teachers.  Each  member  will  be  required  to  contribute  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  annual  salary,  but  not  less  than  sixteen  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  state  will  contribute  to  each  teacher's  account  a  sum  equal  to  the 
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contribution  paid  by  the  teacher.  The  age  of  retirement  is  sixty  for  women  and  sixty- 
five  for  men  after  thirty  years  of  service.  The  retiring  allowance  consists  of  an  annuity 
purchased  by  the  accumulation  of  the  contributions  from  the  teachers  and  the  state 
with  compound  interest,  on  the  basis  of  McClintock's  Table  of  Mortality  among 
Annuitants  and  an  interest  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum.  The  retir- 
ing teacher  has  the  option  of  taking  his  annuity  in  full  or  of  protecting  his  depend- 
ents by  accepting  a  smaller  amount.  The  accrued  liabilities,  or  the  amount  due  to 
present  teachers  for  service  rendered  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  pension  sys- 
tem, will  be  taken  care  of  by  special  appropriations,  together  with  the  resources  of 
the  existing  State  Teachers'*  Retirement  Fund,  to  be  dissolved  on  the  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers, which  with  such  accumulated  contributions  as  there  may  be  to  his  credit  will 
yield  an  annuity  not  exceeding  one-half  his  average  annual  salary  throughout  his 
period  of  active  service  in  the  state.  Teachers  who  become  totally  disabled  after  six 
years  of  service  will  be  retired  on  an  annuity  purchased  by  the  accumulated  contri- 
butions to  their  credit  and  such  additional  allowance  as  will  yield  a  sum  equal  to 
half  of  their  average  annual  salaries  throughout  their  period  of  service.  A  teacher 
who  withdraws  from  service  whether  by  resignation  or  dismissal  will  receive,  if  his 
service  has  been  less  than  six  years,  a  return  of  his  own  contributions  only  with  inter- 
est accumulations ;  if  his  service  has  been  more  than  six  years,  he  will  be  entitled  in 
addition  to  the  contributions  made  by  the  state  on  his  behalf  with  interest  accumu- 
lations. Similar  provision  is  made  in  case  of  death.  The  system  is  to  be  examined  by 
a  competent  actuary  every  three  years. 

The  Vermont  plan  is  an  attempt  not  merely  to  establish  a  scheme  based  on  accurate 
data  and  careful  valuation,  but  also  to  introduce  an  act  that  is  clear,  simple,  and  in- 
telligible to  the  beneficiaries.  The  principle  upon  which  the  system  is  founded  is  that 
of  equal  contributions  from  the  teachers  and  the  state,  the  accumulations  at  com- 
pound interest  being  used  to  purchase  annuities  at  the  age  of  retirement.  Another 
important  principle  is  the  recognition  that  pensions  represent  deferred  pay.  With 
that  in  view,  the  Vermont  system  is  the  first  to  adopt  the  practice  that  everything 
contributed  by  the  teacher  and  the  state  belongs  to  the  teacher,  the  only  reservation 
being  that  the  right  to  the  state's  contributions  does  not  accrue  until  a  teacher  is  rec- 
ognized as  having  taken  up  teaching  as  a  permanent  career.  For  the  present,  member- 
ship in  the  system  is  not  made  compulsory,  but  the  plan  is  so  strongly  supported  by 
the  teachers  of  the  state  that  compulsory  membership  will  inevitably  be  introduced. 
With  this  amendment  Vermont  will  have  a  system  that  is  the  result  of  careful  delib- 
erations on  the  subject  of  pensions,  conducted  for  three  years  by  the  Committee  on 
Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions,  that  is  based  on  the  unanimous  support  of  the  teachers 
and  both  legislative  bodies  of  the  state,  and  that  is  founded  on  social  and  actuarial 
principles  that  are  now  universally  accepted  as  sound  and  fair  both  to  the  teachers 
and  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
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teachers'  pensions  in  the  last  few  years,  when  teachers,  at  any  rate,  have  become 
convinced  that  a  sound  system  cannot  be  established  without  sound  principles,  it 
is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  cavil  at  the  compromises  and  concessions  that  frequently 
find  their  way  into  pension  bills  during  the  progress  thru  the  legislatures.  There 
is  some  danger,  however,  that  an  otherwise  sound  proposal  may  be  vitiated  by  such 
compromises  as,  for  example,  the  introduction  in  the  New  Jersey  plan  of  retirement 
after  thirty-five  years  of  service  without  an  age  qualification,  or  the  retention  of  the 
state's  contributions  in  the  case  of  withdrawal  and  the  consequent  introduction  of 
an  element  of  guesswork  in  both  the  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  plans,  or  the  refusal  to 
make  membership  compulsory  in  the  Vermont  plan.  A  few  years  ago  the  important 
task  was  to  educate  those  most  interested  in  the  establishment  of  pension  systems, 
the  teachers,  in  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  pensions.  This  task  has  met 
with  rapid  and  continued  success.  The  problem  still  remains  of  educating  those  re- 
sponsible for  enacting  pension  laws  in  the  same  principles.  Their  adoption  in  the 
initial  stage  would  anticipate  the  process  of  revision  which  must  inevitably  follow 
on  concessions,  which  may  temporarily  satisfy  vociferous  claimants,  but  which  in  the 
long  run  may  affect  the  security  of  a  system.  In  this  connection  the  statement  con- 
tained in  Governor  Lowden's  message  to  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  General  Assembly 
on  January  8, 1919,  based  on  the  Governor's  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Illinois 
Pension  Laws  Commission,^  is  especially  pertinent:  "I  recommend  that  your  Hon- 
orable Body  give  its  fullest  consideration  to  this  entire  subject.  Either  these  pen- 
sion systems  should  be  discontinued  altogether,  or  the  state  should  require  that  they 
be  based  upon  sound  actuarial  principles." 
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In  England  the  urgent  need  of  securing  men  and  women  to  promote  that  develop- 
ment of  education  for  which  the  Education  Act  of  1918  prepares  the  way  has  not 
only  directed  attention  to  the  question  of  salaries,  but  has  prompted  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  system  of  pensions  for  all  grades  of  teachers  in  institutions  below 
university  rank.  The  great  dearth  of  teachers  not  only  resulted  from  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war,  but  had  already  been  making  itself  felt  before  the  war,  owing 
to  the  poor  economic  status  and  prospects  offered  by  the  profession.  As  part  of  the 
reconstruction  movement  the  Government  had  during  the  war  appointed  two  Com- 
mittees on  Principles  of  Arrangements  determining  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  both  ele- 
mentary schools  and  in  secondary,  technical,  and  other  schools.^  Both  Committees 

^  See  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  pages  101-106. 

^  Committee  on  Principles  of  Arrangements  determining  Salaries  in  Elementary  Schools,  Board  of  Education, 

Cd.  8939, 1918. 

Committee  on  Principles  of  Arrangements  determining  Salaries  in  Secondary,  Technical,  etc..  Schools,  Board  of 
Education.  Cd.  9140, 1918. 
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have  published  their  reports,  in  which  recommendations  are  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  salary  scales  that  will  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  considerably  higher  maxi- 
mum than  has  ever  been  paid  before  to  English  teachers.  The  adoption  of  salary 
scales  and  the  payment  of  salaries  are  under  the  control  of  local  education  author- 
ities who  will  be  indirectly  reimbursed  by  the  Government  grants. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  increase  in  salaries,  there  was  passed  in  November,  1918, 
the  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  under  which  the  Government  assumes 
the  responsibility  for  paying  old  age  and  disability  pensions  to  teachers  in  schools 
aided  by  state  grants.  The  purpose  of  the  act  as  stated  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  is  to  provide  adequate  pensions  for  teachers  "upon 
such  a  scale  as  to  give  teachers  that  sense  of  elasticity  and  freedom  from  care  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties."  By  the  establishment  of  a  national 
pension  system  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  schools  aided  by  the  state  the  Act  will 
promote  the  development  and  unity  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  that  extent 
will  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  existing  Teachers  Registration  Council.  Both  the 
promised  increase  in  salaries  and  the  pensions  may  effectually  be  employed  to  raise 
the  qualifications  of  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  new  salary 
scales,  directly  encouraged  by  state  grants,  together  with  the  new  pension  system 
may  seriously  affect  the  status  of  those  schools  that  do  not  receive  grants  by  with- 
drawing the  abler  teachers.  Tlie  Act  practically  gives  teachers  in  grant-aided  schools 
the  status  of  Civil  Servants  with  the  difference  that  their  salaries  will  neither  be 
regulated  nor  paid  by  the  Government  directly. 

The  Act  provides  benefits  for  teachers  in  all  grant-aided  institutions  below  the 
grade  of  universities  or  university  colleges.  These  include  elementary,  secondary,  and 
technical  schools,  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  in  receipt  of 
aid  from  the  state.  No  teacher  who  enters  service  after  the  Act  comes  into  operation 
will  be  entitled  to  its  benefits  unless  he  passes  a  satisfactory  physical  examination. 
Teachers  will  become  eligible  for  the  superannuation  allowance  at  the  age  of  sixty 
after  thirty  years  of  qualifying  service,  of  which  at  least  ten  years  must  be  recog- 
nized service  in  a  grant-aided  school.  The  age  of  retirement  is  the  same  for  men  and 
women,  but  in  the  case  of  women  who  withdraw  from  service  to  marry  and  later  return 
to  teaching,  the  period  of  qualifying  service  is  reduced  to  twenty  years.  The  dis- 
tinction between  qualifying  and  recognized  service  permits  migration  to  and  from 
grant-aided  schools  to  schools  not  on  the  grant  list,  but  all  service  in  the  following 
types  of  schools  is  excluded :  (a)  schools  conducted  for  private  profit,  (b)  schools  not 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  to  be  efficient,  (c)  schools  able  out  of  their  own  resources  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  pension  scheme,  and  (d)  schools  which  do  not  satisfy  such  other  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  as  necessary  or  desirable  for  securing  the  public  interest. 
The  amount  of  the  retirement  allowance  is  one-eightieth  of  average  salary  for  each 
year  of  recognized  service  or  one-half  of  the  average  salary,  whichever  is  the  less.  In 
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addition  a  gi-atuity  will  be  given  in  a  lump  sum  of  one- thirtieth  of  average  salary  for 
each  year  of  recognized  service  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  average  salary,  whichever  is 
the  less.  Disability  allowances  of  one-twelfth  of  average  salary  for  each  year  of  recog- 
nized service  will  be  paid  after  ten  years  of  service  to  teachers  incapacitated  for  further 
service  by  reason  of  infirmity  of  mind  or  body.  In  case  of  death  after  five  years  of  rec- 
ognized service,  a  death  gratuity  will  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased 
teacher  or  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  average  salary ;  where  a  teacher  dies  after  re- 
tirement without  having  received  an  amount  equal  to  his  average  salary  on  account  of 
his  superannuation  allowance  and  the  additional  allowance,  the  Board  may  grant  to 
his  legal  representatives  agratuity  not  exceeding  the  difi^erence  between  these  two  sums. 

The  Act  abolishes  the  deferred  annuity  system  under  the  Acts  of  1898  to  1912, 
but  annuities  will  be  paid  in  respect  to  contributions  already  made  and  teachers 
are  given  the  option  of  continuing  their  contributions  or  of  coming  under  the  new 
scheme.  Local  pension  schemes  are  similarly  abolished,  and  contributions  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  teachers  unless  they  desire  to  forego  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  empowered  to  frame  rules  for  this  purpose.  The  Board  may  refuse  or  reduce  allow- 
ances in  cases  of  misconduct,  and  its  decisions  on  the  application  of  the  Act  are  final. 
In  the  words  of  the  Act,  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  give  any  person  an  absolute 
right  to  any  superannuation  allowance  or  gratuity,  and,  except  as  in  this  Act  pro- 
vided, the  decision  of  the  Board  on  any  question  which  may  arise  as  to,  or  which 
may  aff*ect,  the  application  of  the  Act  to  any  person,  or  the  qualification  for  any 
superallowance  or  gratuity,  or  the  amount  of  any  superannuation  allowance  or  gra- 
tuity, or  any  questions  which  may  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  the  average  salary  of 
any  teacher  shall  be  final."  In  other  words,  teachers  are  not  given  a  contractual  right 
to  the  pensions  promised  under  the  Act. 

In  thus  establishing  a  non-contributory  pension  system,  Mr.  Fisher  has  departed 
from  the  tendency  which  has  been  very  generally  accepted  in  the  establishment  of 
local  pension  systems  in  Great  Britain,  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme  in  about  ten  years 
will  be  $12,500,000  a  year,  but,  as  no  actuarial  investigation  has  been  made,  this  fig- 
ure represents  nothing  more  than  an  estimate,  which  is  particularly  dangerous  and 
unreliable  at  a  time  when  the  large  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  schools 
will  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  and  when  salary  scales 
are  rapidly  changing  and  showing  an  upward  tendency.  The  estimate  has  only  been 
made  for  the  first  ten  years,  because,  as  Mr.  Fisher  stated,  "  to  carry  the  forecast 
beyond  ten  years  would  involve  too  many  problematical  results."  The  Government 
may  protect  itself  by  the  provision  that  there  is  "no  claim  to  superannuation  allow- 
ances or  gratuities  as  of  right,"  but  the  teachers  who  are  more  concerned  with  their 
future  prospects  would  have  found  more  solid  protection  in  a  system  based  on  sound 
principles  and  actuarial  calculations. 
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The  present  Act  at  one  stroke  lays  aside  as  worthless  the  discussions  that  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  Superannuation  System  of  the  Federated  Universities 
and  the  valuable  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Superannua- 
tion of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools,  both  of  which  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
contributory  plan,  which  has  indeed  been  followed  in  most  local  pension  schemes  for 
teachers  and  other  public  employees  in  England. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Superannuation  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 
in  their  report,  issued  in  1914,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar  to 
that  of  the  Federated  Universities,  supported  by  contributions  from  the  teachers  and 
employees.  The  contributions  of  five  per  cent  of  salary  from  each  side  were  to  be 
used  to  purchase  policies  from  commercial  insurance  companies.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  assist  the  scheme  by  supplementing  the  pensions  and 
granting  disability  allowances  out  of  state  funds.  The  policies  were  to  be  transferred 
from  school  to  school  as  a  teacher  changed  his  appointment,  but  were  in  any  case  to 
be  held  by  the  employing  institution  until  they  matured.  If  a  teacher  withdrew  from 
the  profession,  he  could  continue  to  maintain  the  policy  in  ftiU  by  assuming  the 
total  cost  of  the  premiums.  In  no  event  was  any  part  of  the  benefits  to  enure  to  the 
employer,  since  the  recommendations  were  based  on  the  principle  that  pensions  rep- 
resented deferred  pay  and  that  each  year  of  service  should  be  pensionable.  Only  in 
the  case  of  women  teachers  were  contributions  to  be  returned  when  they  withdrew 
to  marry.  The  employment  of  commercial  insurance  companies  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
was  recommended  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  and  simi- 
lar schools  was  too  small  to  warrant  the  Government  in  assuming  the  great  cost  of 
administration  under  conditions  that  restrict  the  investment  of  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  the  objection  to  compulsory  insurance  in  profit-earning  insurance  companies 
was  recognized.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  Committee.  The  scheme  would  have  been  open  to  both 
public  and  private  schools.  Under  Mr.  Fisher's  plan,  teachers  in  private  schools  are 
not  eligible  to  its  benefits,  unless  at  the  time  of  retirement  they  have  ten  years  of 
recognized  service  in  a  public  or  grant-aided  school. 

Mr.  Fisher's  objection  to  the  contributory  scheme  is  based  on  the  fear  that  it  might 
have  to  be  worked  by  an  insurance  company,  and  "if  it  is  worked  through  an  insur- 
ance company  you  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  objection  that  public  money  is 
going  in  dividends  to  the  shareholders  of  those  companies."  Such  an  objection  could, 
of  course,  be  brought  against  any  system  of  commercial  insurance.  Nor  does  experi- 
ence confirm  the  validity  of  Mr.  Fisher's  other  arguments  that,  "  if  you  do  not  go 
to  the  insurance  company,  and  if  you  compel  teachers  and  the  employers  of  teachers 
to  make  contributions  to  the  fund,  then  you  are  open  to  another  set  of  objections. 
Teachers  know  that  such  a  fund  earns  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest  and  they 
know  that  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  such  a  fund  compare  unfavorably  boih  as 
to  amount,elasticityand  variety  of  options  with  the  benefits  that  maybe  obtained  from 
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an  insurance  company."  When  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  will  come  under  the 
scheme — 170,000  at  once  and  many  more  in  a  few  years — is  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  state-administered  contributory  system  should  not  overcome 
these  obstacles.  Finally,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Mr.  Fisher's  last  argument  that  "the 
science  of  the  actuary  is  not  an  exact  science,"  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  whole 
business  of  insurance,  based  on  this  "sombre  science,"  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
No  better  opportunity  could  have  presented  itself  of  establishing  a  state-wide 
pension  system  based  on  the  contributory  principle  than  the  present  time  when  a 
readjustment  in  salaries  is  taking  place.  The  history  of  other  non -contributory  pen- 
sion systems  does  not  furnish  a  sound  guarantee  for  the  future  success  of  the  present 
Act.  By  this  Act  the  teachers  have  no  contractual  right,  the  provisions  may  be 
amended  at  any  time,  and  the  Government  has  no  knowledge  of  the  future  cost  of 
the  plan.  That  the  Act  is  generous  cannot  be  denied.  At  the  same  time,  it  violates 
all  the  principles  that  have  been  contributed  to  the  subject  by  experience,  actuarial 
science,  and  social  philosophy.  That  it  does  not  represent  the  best  tendencies  is  indi- 
cated by  the  investigations  that  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Federated  Uni- 
versities Superannuation  System,  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Superannuation  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools ;  and  the  report  on  Pensions  for 
Hospital  Officers  and  Staffs  discussed  in  the  following  section. 
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The  issue  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  of  a  monumental  report  on  pensions  by  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for 
London^  affords  striking  evidence  that  the  new  Government  plan  for  the  super- 
annuation of  teachers  represents  neither  current  practice  nor  prevailing  thought  on 
the  subject  in  England.  The  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Whittall,  Sir 
William  J.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hopkinson,  was  appointed  early  in  1914  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London,  "To  enquire 
and  report  as  to  the  existing  provision  for  pensions  to  Officers  and  Staff  employed  in 
the  London  Voluntary  Hospitals  and  as  to  what  alteration  or  extension  (if  any)  of 
the  existing  arrangements  is  desirable  and  practicable,  and  generally  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  consider  advisable." 

The  Sub-Committee  entered  into  their  enquiry  with  masterly  efficiency,  and  the 
present  report  must  inevitably  serve  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  pensions. 
The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts:  "Part  I.  The  existing  provision  for  Pensions 
at  the  London  Voluntary  Hospitals.  Recommendations  as  to  Young  Nurses.  Objects 
to  be  aimed  at  in  any  General  Scheme  of  Pensions,  and  recital  of  fundamental  ques- 
tions to  be  settled.  Part  II.  A  survey  of  various  methods  of  providing  pensions,  with  a 

*  Pensions  for  Hospital  Officers  and  Staffs,  London,  1919. 
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discussion  of  typical  schemes  already  in  operation  in  certain  Government,  Municipal, 
Railway,  Educational,  Hospital  and  other  Services.  Part  III.  Discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  involved  in  any  general  Scheme  of  Pensions  for  Hospital  Officers 
and  Staffs,  as  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  survey.  General  conclusions  and  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  of  giving  effect  to  them.  Rejection  of  Mutual  Schemes  and  Final 
Recommendation  of  Insurance  Method  with  separate  provision  for  Disablement."" 

Into  the  consideration  of  the  existing  provision  for  pensions  at  the  London 
Voluntary  Hospitals  and  of  the  survey  of  typical  schemes  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
here.  Most  of  the  schemes  have  already  been  discussed  in  earlier  reports  and  bulle- 
tins of  the  Foundation.  It  is,  however,  pertinent  to  enquire  into  the  discussions  of 
general  principles  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee,  which  serve  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  Committee  found  that  the  chief 
defects  of  the  existing  provisions  for  pensioning  officers  and  staffs  in  the  hospital 
are  due  to  the  existence  of  separate,  discretionary  schemes,  to  their  great  uncer- 
tainty and  lack  of  uniformity,  to  their  discouragement  of  migration,  and  their  ex- 
pensiveness  for  smaller  institutions.  These  defects  arise  from  the  conception  that 
pensions  are  a  form  of  charity,  or  reward,  or  act  of  grace  for  service  rendered.  This 
view  is  disappearing,  and  the  Committee  stresses  the  point  that  "the  granting  of  a 
pension  is  the  method  of  paying  an  officer  a  certain  portion  of  the  remuneration 
which  he  has  earned  and  the  payment  of  which  is  part  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  work.  The  principle  that  a  pension  is  of  the  nature  of  deferred  pay 
is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  both  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
public  service  and  in  industry,  and  it  is  recognized  by  the  three  great  Hospital 
Funds  of  London  in  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Revised  Uniform  System  of 
Hospital  Accounts,  which  require  expenditure  on  pension  to  be  charged  to  salaries 
and  wages.  ...  It  received  further  recognition  from  Parliament  when  it  was  decided 
that,  for  Income  Tax  purposes,  pensions  should  be  treated  as  'earned  income.'" 

The  Committee  found  that  even  in  those  hospitals  which  have  schemes  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  on  a  non-contributory  basis,  the  employees  have  no  contractual 
or  legal  claim;  the  schemes  represent  merely  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  pay  pensions.  There  is,  accordingly,  an  absence  of  uniformity  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  pensions  and  the  length  of  service  required  for  eligibility,  while  migration 
involves  the  loss  of  pensionable  service.  The  result  is  stated  in  the  Committee's 
summary :  "  (a)  that  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  pension  scheme  does  act  as  a 
penalty  on  migration,  and  therefore  discourages  migration;  (b)  that  the  principle 
of  migration  in  analogous  service  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  alike  to  the  institutions 
and  to  the  officers  concerned,  and  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  discouraged,  and 
(c)  that  the  small  Hospitals  experience  the  resultant  difficulties  more  than  the  large." 
The  other  defects,  uncertainty  and  lack  of  uniformity  as  to  the  age  of  retirement 
and  the  amount  of  the  pension,  discourage  promising  men  from  entering  the  ser- 
vice and  diminish  the  efficiency  of  officers,  so  that  "even  at  important  Hospitals  with 
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schemes  we  hear  of  important  employees  expressing  a  preference  for  an  alternative 
form  of  scheme,  by  which,  even  at  the  cost  of  making  a  contribution  out  of  their 
existing  salaries,  they  should  substitute  certainty  for  what  seems  to  them  to  be 
uncertainty."" 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  cooperative  plan  furnishes  the  only  basis  for 
a  sound  system,  since  it  provides  a  fund  in  advance,  it  recognizes  the  obligations 
of  the  employer,  it  encourages  thrift  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and 
it  need  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  migration,  where  institutions  performing  the  same 
service  combine  in  its  administration.  A  general  scheme  should  attain  the  following 
objects :  (1)  It  should  furnish  greater  security  for  pensions  and  facilities  for  earlier 
retirement  and  thereby  promote  service  and  efficiency ;  (2)  it  should  recognize  ser- 
vice in  the  same  profession,  whether  given  in  one  institution  or  several ;  (3)  it  should 
fix  a  stated  age  for  retirement,  and  provide  that  the  pension  should  bear  an  adequate 
relation  to  salary  and  period  of  service;  (4)  it  should  establish  an  adequate  financial 
basis  so  as  not  to  derange  the  finances  of  the  institutions  concerned.  After  consider- 
ing and  rejecting  a  proposal  by  the  Hospital  Officers'  Association  of  a  non-contribu- 
tory plan,  the  Committee  defines  as  follows  the  fundamental  questions  to  be  settled: 

"(«)  Whether  the  pensions  should  be  wholly  or  partly  provided  for  before  they 
fall  due, 

"(6)  Whether  the  scheme  should  provide  death  benefits  as  well  as  pensions, 

"(c)  Whether  the  officers  themselves  should  contribute, 

"(fZ)  Whether  the  pensions  should  be  based  on  the  future  salaries,  which  are 
unknown,  or 

"(^)  Whether  the  plan  of  assuring  definite  amounts  adopted  by  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  would  not  be  more  suitable, 

"(/*)  Whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  include  in  the  scheme  existing  officers, 
many  of  whom  are  nearing  the  pension  age,  or  whether  it  must  be  limited 
to  future  appointments, 

"(^)  Whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  give  earlier  pensions  in  the  event  of  dis- 
ablement from  loss  of  health;  and 

"  (h)  Whether  and  by  what  means  it  would  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  grant  of 
pensions  by  a  central  body,  and  more  particularly  those  coming  under  head- 
ing (g),  with  the  independence  and  freedom  of  internal  administration  to 
which  the  Hospitals,  and  especially  the  great  ones,  attach  much  importance.'*'' 

At  this  point  the  Committee  makes  its  survey  of  various  methods  of  providing 
pensions  with  a  discussion  of  typical  existing  schemes.  Since  "a  most  essential  point 
is  whether  the  pensions  are  treated  as  current  expenditure,  or  are  paid  out  of  funds 
provided  in  advance,''"'  the  report  classifies  the  existing  schemes  according  to  their 
financial  bases,  that  is,  whether  the  pensions  are  paid  "in  arrear,'"  or  "by  assessment,'''' 
or,  in  the  more  familiar  phrase  in  this  country,  "on  the  cash  disbursement  principle," 
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or  wholly  "in  advance,"'''  or  "on  the  reserve  principle.'"  An  intermediate  classification 
covers  those  schemes  in  which  pensions  are  paid  partly  on  the  cash  disbursement  basis, 
usually  by  the  employer,  partly  on  the  reserve  basis,  usually  out  of  contributions  of 
the  employees.  Another  classification  is  suggested  as  possible  according  as  the  pen- 
sions represent  a  proportion  of  salary,  or  as  they  are  purchased  with  accumulations 
of  contributions,  or  the  "money  purchase  plan."  Whether  a  system  is  based  on  the 
reserve  plan  or  the  cash  disbursement  basis,  the  report  emphasizes  the  point  that 
actuarial  valuations  are  essential  in  any  case.  With  reference  to  the  two  methods 
of  calculating  pensions,  that  is,  the  provision  of  a  fixed  scale  of  pensions  and  pen- 
sions provided  on  the  "money  purchase  plan,'"  the  report  makes  a  valuable  analysis 
of  both  methods.  "A  scheme  may  set  out  to  provide  pensions  in  advance  by  means 
of  contributions  from  employers  or  employees  or  both,  but  if  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tions is  fixed  and  if  the  scale  of  pensions  is  also  fixed  beforehand,  it  may  be  found, 
on  an  actuarial  valuation,  that  the  present  value  of  the  liabilities  exceeds  that  of  the 
assets.  This  may  be  due  to  some  original  miscalculation  or  absence  of  calculation,  or 
to  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  or  to  some  other  change,  such  as  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  longevity  of  the  class  affected  (or,  it  may  be  added,  a  general  change  in 
salary  scales)  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  net  liability.  .  .  .  The  simple 
fact  is  that  these  three  features — a  permanently  fixed  scale  of  contributions,  a  per- 
manently fixed  scale  of  pensions,  and  perfect  security — cannot  all  be  obtained  in  the 
absence  of  a  margin  for  contingencies,  either  in  the  original  scale  of  contributions, 
which  would  be  inequitable  if  not  ultimately  wanted,  or  in  the  form  of  some  certain 
and  elastic  source  of  future  guarantee.  If  in  the  absence  of  this  the  pension  is  fixed, 
the  contribution  cannot  be  permanently  fixed,  unless  as  already  suggested,  very  much 
on  the  safe  side.  It  is  for  this  reason  among  others,  and  in  order  to  minimize  gener- 
ally the  incidence  of  uncertain  elements,  that  in  some  of  the  schemes  where  provision 
is  made  in  advance,  recourse  has  been  had  from  the  outset  to  the  method  known  as 
the  money  purchase  system.  Under  this  system,  while  the  contributions  may  increase 
as  the  salary  increases,  the  pensions  promised  will  increase,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  salary,  but  according  to  the  amount  that  can  be  purchased  with  the  in- 
creased contribution  as  estimated  by  actuarial  calculation.  By  this  system,  when  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  a  mutual  fund,  a  provisional  adjustment  of  pensions  to  con- 
tributions is  carried  out  beforehand,  and  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  elements  of  risk 
we  have  discussed  in  the  last  few  paragraphs  will  be  eliminated.  Greater  security 
for  the  resulting  amount  of  pension  is  thus  attained.  An  outstanding  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  money  purchase  method  is  the  fact  that  it  also  adjusts  itself  to  the  pur- 
chase of  definite  benefits  from  external  institutions,  such  as  .  .  .  general  insurance 
companies.  Where  the  financial  results  are  thus  definitely  guaranteed  by  an  approved 
important  company  with  a  large  capital  they  may,  from  the  point  of  view  of  security, 
be  regarded  as  very  well  assured.'"  Indeed,  the  Committee  declares  "that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  salary  percentage  principle  have  not  submitted  to  us  a  single  case  of 
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an  existing  fund  successfully  working  on  that  basis."  It  will  be  recognized  by  those 
familiar  with  the  recent  development  of  teachers'  pensions  in  this  country  that  this 
discussion  involves  the  relative  merits  of  the  plan  in  the  schemes  adopted  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  to  determine  the  pensions  on  the  basis  of  average 
salary  during  the  last  few  years  of  service,  and  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Foun- 
dation's Report  on  Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers,  incorporated  in  the  Ver- 
mont scheme,  in  which  the  pension  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  con- 
tributions and  interest.  The  Committee  further  points  out  that  the  money  purchase 
plan  disposes  of  the  objection  raised  in  some  systems  that  under  the  scheme  of  a  fixed 
scale  of  pensions  the  higher  salaried  officials  receive  a  greater  proportionate  pension 
than  employees  in  receipt  of  low  salaries.  Under  the  money  purchase  plan  all  employ- 
ees receive  pensions  in  proportion  to  their  savings,  duplicated  by  the  contributions 
of  the  employers. 

V  On  the  basis  of  a  review  of  different  schemes  of  pensions  in  existence,  the  Commit- 
tee proceeds  to  develop  certain  general  conclusions.  The  Committee  argues  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  contributory  system  on  the  reserve  basis.  It  declares  that  "the  sound 
method  of  procedure  appears  to  us  to  be  (1)  to  recognize  that  pensions  should  be 
regarded  in  principle  as  deferred  pay,  (2)  from  the  time  of  such  recognition  to  set 
aside  proper  contributions  in  respect  of  all  future  service,  whether  in  respect  of  officers 
already  serving  or  to  be  appointed  in  the  future,  and  (3)  to  provide  that  all  such 
contributions  shall  be  made  during  the  working  time  |  of  the  officers  concerned,  pre- 
ferably, as  we  think,  as  and  when  every  payment  of  salary  is  made."  Altho  the  Hos- 
pital Officers'  Association  drew  up  a  scheme  on  the  non-contributory  basis  on  ac- 
count of  low  salaries,  the  Committee  finds  that  this  is  not  representative  of  current 
tendencies  among  all  kinds  of  public  officials;  "the  evidence  placed  before  Lord 
Southwark''s  Committee  showed  that,  as  regards  railway  officials,  there  was  a  decided 
disposition  to  contribute  provided  the  pensions  could  be  quite  secure  and  based  upon 
equitable  methods.  Mr.  Carson  Roberts  (an  actuary  whose  evidence  was  taken  by  the 
Committee)  stated  that  the  same  sentiment  exists  in  the  staffs  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  and  that  the  contributory  system  had  grown  up  entirely  on  their 
own  initiative.  .  .  .  Our  brief  survey  of  the  general  field  has  been  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  prevailing  if  not  the  universal  tendency  of  all  modern  schemes  has  been  to 
require  contributions  from  the  beneficiaries."  The  Committee  is,  therefore,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  free  or  contributory  pension,  the  reasons  for  which  the  late  Mr.  Manly, 
one  of  the  leading  English  actuaries,  stated  to  be  as  follows:  "(1)  That  the  ser- 
vice would  be  popular  and  salaries  kept  correspondingly  moderate  (in  other  words 
the  beneficiaries  would  in  the  long  run  pay  for  their  own  pensions);  (2)  that  super- 
annuation for  faithful  service  was  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  and  contributions  led  to 
a  demand  for  supplementary  benefits ;  and  (3)  that  the  salary  percentage  plan,  which 
he  advocated,  raised  criticisms  from  contributors  as  to  its  equity."  The  Committee 
believes  that  a  contributory  plan  tends  to  raise  the  level  of  salaries,  and  "Mr.  Carson 
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Roberts  held  strongly  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non-contributory  system,  a 
view  confirmed  by  Mr.  Manly's  suggestion  to  employers  that  non-contributory  pen- 
sions mean  moderate  salaries." 

In  a  contributory  scheme  a  number  of  questions  remain  to  be  settled.  In  the  first 
place,  should  the  contributions  vary  with  the  age  at  entry  or  be  constant  for  all  ages 
at  entry?  "For  pensions  based  on  salaries  a  variation  in  the  rate  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. For  pensions  based  on  the  money  purchase  principle  ...  a  total  contribu- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  at  all  ages  produces  satisfactory  results,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  early 
entrants  are  concerned." 

The  second  question  is  that  of  accrued  liabilities  or  pension  payments  due  for  ser- 
vice prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  pension  plan.  The  Committee  strongly  recommends 
that  the  problem  of  accrued  liabilities  should  be  kept  distinct  from  provision  for 
future  service,  but  that  existing  employees  should  be  included  in  new  schemes  and 
make  their  contributions  for  the  years  that  they  continue  in  service.  Such  contri- 
butions, of  course,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an  adequate  pension,  but  the 
reduced  benefits  would  "be  proportionate  to  the  remaining  working  time  of  the  offi- 
cer." The  difference  between  the  pension  provided  by  contributions  and  an  adequate 
pension  should  be  met  out  of  separate  funds  and  paid  on  the  cash  disbursement  plan, 
the  cost  of  which  would  gradually  be  diminished.  "  To  a  limited  extent  the  mere 
inception  of  such  a  scheme  would  thus  begin  at  once  to  import  an  improved  sense 
of  security  into  the  service,  an  effect  which  would  increase  as  time  goes  on  with  every 
year  of  strictly  pensionable  service  added  to  the  past  record  of  staffs." 

The  third  problem  involves  the  question  of  providing  benefits  supplementary  to 
pensions,  in  cases  of  disability  and  death.  The  occurrence  of  both  of  these  hazards 
often  finds  employees  or  their  dependents  ill  provided  for.  Additional  benefits  beyond 
the  provision  for  old  age  cost  money.  Referring  to  death  benefits,  the  Committee 
states  that  "an  additional  benefit  of  this  kind  cannot  be  given  in  theory  without 
either  increasing  the  contribution  or  decreasing  the  pension,"  and  this  statement 
holds  also  for  disability  allowances.  The  Committee  concludes  "that  a  substantial 
death  benefit  should  form  part  of  any  satisfactory  scheme;  but  as  it  might  prove  to 
be  desirable  to  make  it  optional,  it  would  be  a  point  in  favour  of  a  scheme  that  it 
should  lend  itself  to  such  a  variation."  The  inclusion  in  any  pension  scheme  of  various 
methods  of  settlement  to  be  selected  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary  is  noted  as  one 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  The  payment  of  allowances  in  the  case  of  disability 
introduces  a  lai'ge  number  of  administrative  and  financial  difficulties,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  can  best  be  met  by  excluding  such  provision  from  a  pen- 
sion scheme  and  placing  the  responsibility  in  such  cases  either  on  the  employer  or  on 
a  central  fund.  At  present  the  greatest  difficulty  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  cost 
of  the  disability  provision.  After  consideringla  number  of  estimates,  the  Committee 
concludes  that  "the  cost  in  advance  of  such  pensions  might  be  reckoned  provisionally 
at  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  annual  salaries ;  and  this  measure  of  cost 
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may  be  applied  not  only  to  new  entrants  coming  on  the  scheme  in  respect  of  future 
appointments,  but  also  to  an  existing  staff  in  respect  of  its  future  service." 
V  The  Committee,  on  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  summarizes  as  follows  the 
principles  to  which  a  satisfactory  pension  scheme  should  conform : 

"  (i)  That  the  pension  should  be  claimable  by  a  member  of  the  permanent  staffs 
at  60  or  other  stated  age,  so  as  to  facilitate  retirement  when  a  man  is  get- 
ting past  his  best.  It  is  also  desirable  for  the  same  person  that  retirement 
should  in  any  event  take  effect  at  age  65,  or  some  other  stated  age;  and 
that  a  position  should  be  available  in  the  event  of  permanent  loss  of 
health. 

"(ii)  That  the  pension  should  be  well  secured  and,  in  case  of  long  service,  ade- 
quate in  amount.  It  follows  from  this  that  it  must  represent  an  adequate 
proportion  of  the  salary. 

"(iii)  That  it  should  be  possible  for  officers  to  migrate  freely  from  the  service  of 
one  Hospital  to  that  of  another  within  the  scheme  without  forfeiting  any 
part  of  the  benefit. 

"(iv)  That  the  pensions  in  respect  of  all  future  service  should  be  provided  for 
wholly  in  advance,  no  liability  being  left  to  be  met  by  the  Hospitals  after 
the  officer's  service  has  terminated. 

"(v)  That  inasmuch  as  such  substantial  benefits  as  the  foregoing  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  officers,  they  should  be  prepared  to  make  some  sac- 
rifice to  secure  them,  and  that  the  scheme  should  be  on  a  contributory 
footing,  the  contributions  dating,  as  regards  the  future  service  of  existing 
staffs,  from  its  inception." 

Before  making  its  final  recommendations,  the  Committee  considered  the  relative 
merits  of  mutual  and  insurance  methods  of  administering  a  pension  scheme  serving 
several  institutions,  on  the  assumption  that  the  money  purchase  principle  is  adopted. 
The  Committee  finds  the  arguments  strongly  in  favor  of  the  insurance  method.  The 
strongest  recommendation  is  the  facility  of  administration.  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
erated Universities  Superannuation  System  the  central  council  representing  the  uni- 
versities, after  determining  the  general  principles  underlying  the  scheme,  "has  little 
actual  work  to  do  beyond  keeping  records."  This  method  is  capable  of  expansion  to 
other  institutions,  and  thus  the  principle  of  migration  without  loss  of  pension  rights 
is  safeguarded.  "On  the  financial  and  actuarial  side  the  differences  may  be  defined 
with  equal  clearness.  The  insurance  scheme  provides  benefits  which  are  definitely 
guaranteed,  except  as  to  the  profit  element.  .  .  .  The  mutual  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  guarantee  nothing,  if  unsupported  by  extraneous  guarantee,  but  it  can  and  does 
promise  that  the  members  shall  ultimately  enjoy  the  utmost  penny  of  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  investment  of  their  own  contributions.  It  was  important,  therefore, 
to  enquire  what  this  latter  benefit  is  likely  to  be  worth  in  practice.  We  have  found 
that  when  allowance  is  made  for  expenses  of  management,  and  for  the  risks  con- 
nected with  investments  and  with  the  future  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  not  possible 
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to  predict  the  future  making  of  a  mutual  fund."  Summarizing  the  advantages  of  a 
scheme  based  on  insurance  policies  the  Committee  notes:  (1)  That  there  is  a  great 
saving  in  administrative  labour  and  expense;  (2)  that  as  there  is  no  fund,  there  can  be 
no  loss  on  securities;  (3)  that  there  is  no  need  for  actuarial  valuations  nor  room  for 
financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  beyond  the  prescribed  contri- 
butions; and  (4)  that  subject  to  acceptance  of  the  deferred  pay  principle  the  bene- 
ficiary on  migration  to  any  institution  not  within  the  scheme  has  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing the  policy  or  policies  either  at  his  own  expense  or  by  ari'angement  with  his 
new  employers.  Accordingly,  "a  scheme  based  upon  recourse  to  insurance  companies 
is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  superannuation  problem  before  us."  The  cost  of 
such  a  scheme  would  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  salary,  or  in 
general  ten  per  cent,  contributed  in  equal  shares^  by  employers  and  employees.  The 
obligation  to  contribute  should  apply  equally  to  existing  employees  and  future  en- 
trants, the  acci-ued  liabilities  in  the  case  of  the  former  being  paid  on  the  cash  dis- 
bursement basis.  In  case  of  withdrawal  from  service  before  reaching  the  pensionable 
age  an  employee  should  be  entitled  to  the  total  accumulated  contributions  made  on 
his  account.  If  this  principle  is  not  accepted,  the  employees'  contributions  should  be 
applied  to  the  fund  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  disability  allowances.  ^ 

The  report  is  signed  by  Mr.  Whittall  and  Mr.  Hopkinson.  In  a  dissentient  mem- 
orandum, Sir  William  J.  Collins  explains  that  he  withholds  his  signature  because 
he  cannot  concur  in  the  final  conclusion  "that  a  scheme  based  upon  recourse  to  in- 
surance companies  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  superannuation  problem  be- 
fore us."  While  endorsing  the  recommendation  that  the  report  should  be  submitted 
to  a  joint  conference  of  hospital  representatives  and  officers,  he  "cannot  agree  that 
such  Conference  should  be  exclusively  limited  in  its  deliberations  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  adequate  pensions  for  Hospital  Officers  by  'recourse  to  insurance  com- 
panies.'" Since  both  the  insurance  and  mutual  methods  require  the  establishment  of 
a  central  administrative  body  and  financial  aid  to  provide  for  cases  of  disability,  he 
feels  that  the  joint  conference  should  "be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  alternatives 
presented  in  the  report  without  being  restricted  in  their  deliberations  to  one  par- 
ticular method,  admittedly  inadequate  by  itself,  of  meeting  their  requirements." 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  the  joint  conference  of  hos- 
pital representatives  and  officers,  they  will  have  before  them  in  this  report  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  pension  schemes  which  can  be 
administered  under  either  of  the  two  methods  discussed.  In  their  choice  of  the  method 
of  administration  the  hospital  representatives  and  officers  will  be  guided  by  consid- 
erations that  do  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  general  principles. 
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The  development  and  progress  of  the  theory  underlying  the  organization  of  pension 
systems  for  teachers  and  other  public  employees  are  beginning  to  manifest  their  in- 
fluence in  the  consideration  that  many  industrial  employers  are  giving  to  the  subject. 
The  War  Risk  Insurance  Plan  of  the  Government,  sound  at  any  rate  in  principle,  has 
not  been  without  its  eff'ect  in  dispelling  the  popularly  prevalent  conception  of  a  pen- 
sion as  a  gratuity.  At  the  same  time  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  leaders  of  labor  are 
beginning  to  rebel  against  the  feudal  notions  associated  with  the  prevailing  practice 
of  industrial  pensions,  while  on  their  side  employers  are  recognizing  that  pensions, 
as  generally  organized  to-day,  have  not  attained  the  objects  originally  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  instituted  them.  A  pension  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years  hence  does 
not  tend  to  secure  loyal  service  if  the  ordinary  every-day  conditions  of  labor  are 
unsatisfactory,  nor  does  it  prevent  strikes  even  tho  the  whole  of  its  cost  is  borne 
by  the  employer,  nor  does  it  serve  to  check  the  factor  that  most  militates  against 
efficiency  — a  high  labor  turnover. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  general  character  of  industrial  pensions  will  indicate 
the  reasons  for  their  failure.  With  few  exceptions  such  pension  systems  are  free  or 
non -contributory,  and  are  paid  by  the  employer  either  out  of  a  reserve  fund  or  charged 
annually,  up  to  a  certain  percentage,  to  operating  expenses  to  ensure  good,  loyal,  and 
continuous  service.  The  cost  of  providing  pensions  is  rarely  known  in  advance,  and 
many  industrial  establishments  continue  to  delude  themselves  into  a  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  their  systems  because  of  the  low  cost  in  the  early  years,  and  in  part, 
too,  by  the  limited  obligations  due  to  a  large  turnover  of  labor — itself  an  evidence 
of  inefficiency.  For  this  reason  the  management  of  pension  systems  is  most  frequently 
in  the  hands  of  the  employer.  Such  pension  provisions  carry  no  contractual  obliga- 
tion ;  the  employer  reserves  the  right  to  himself  to  change  rules,  to  pro-rate  the  prom- 
ised pensions,  or  even  to  abolish  the  system  altogether.  In  the  few  instances  where 
contributions  are  required,  they  range  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  salary  and  bear 
no  relation  to  the  prospective  benefit.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  average  salary  over  a  period  of  years  and  on  length  of  service;  it  varies  from 
one  to  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  average  annual  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
service  for  each  year  of  service.  The  relation  to  cost  and  standard  of  living  is  very 
indirect;  still  less  does  the  pension  bear  any  relation  to  the  age  of  the  employee  and 
his  probable  expectation  of  life.  While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  age  at  which  an 
individual's  efficiency  begins  to  be  reduced  varies  with  his  occupation,  the  age  of  re- 
tirement is  in  general  fixed  in  haphazard  fashion,  and  so  one  finds  that  it  ranges  from 
55  to  70  for  men  and  from  five  to  ten  years  less  for  women,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  pension  for  a  woman  costs  more  than  for  a  man,  because  she  is  likely  to  be  longer 
lived.  A  service  requirement  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  is  generally  included 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility — a  natural  consequence  of  the  conception  that  a  pension 
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is  a  reward  for  length  of  service.  Disability  allowances  are  usually  provided,  but  on 
such  terms  that  the  employee  has  no  protection  for  the  greater  part  of  his  service 
except  where  a  workman's  compensation  law  prevails.  Allowances  for  widows  and  de- 
pendents are  generally  found. 

\)  Industrial  pensions  are  open  to  many  serious  criticisms,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
they  are  not  businesslike  and  do  not  promote  the  purposes  for  which  they  should  be 
established.  The  reward  in  general,  except  for  older  employees,  is  so  remote  that  it  does 
not  enter  into  the  present  calculations  of  the  majority  of  the  employees.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  pension  system  fails  to  secure  the  active  interest  and  cooperation  of 
those  concerned.  No  provision  is  made  for  participation  in  management  thru  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees.  The  free  pension  does  not  secure  stability  of  employment, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  tremendous  turnover  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  a  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  industrial  employment  that  distinguishes  it 
from  employment  in  other  occupations.  The  functions  of  a  pension  system  are  uni- 
versal, and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  are  the  same  wherever  there  exists 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employee.  Its  chief  purposes  should  be  the  promotion 
of  efficiency  and  the  provision  of  protection  against  the  hazards  of  old  age  and  dis- 
ability. Under  the  conditions  of  competition  that  prevail,  the  danger  of  reduction  of 
wages  or  salary  on  account  of  the  contributions  of  the  employer  is  remote.  A  sound 
pension  system  should  not  prevent  migration,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  tend 
to  secure  stability  of  service  except  in  the  lowest  types  of  labor,  because  it  would 
give  the  employee  an  interest  and  stake  in  the  employer's  business  which  do  not 
exist  at  present.  Another  factor  which  would  contribute  to  the  same  end  would  be 
the  promotion  of  the  habit  of  thrift  and  saving.  Finally,  a  pension  system,  based  on 
sound  social  principles  and  accurate  actuarial  calculations,  would,  after  provision  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  accrued  liabilities,  tend  to  establish  a  definite  relationship 
between  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  general  operating  expenses,  a  condition  which 
should  have  a  particular  appeal  to  business  men.  ^ 

A  number  of  industrial  corporations  have  begun  to  undertake  the  revision  of  pen- 
sion systems  already  in  existence  or  the  creation  of  new  schemes,  and  show  a  willing 
disposition  to  adopt  the  sound  principles  to  which  recent  plans  for  teachers  have 
pointed  the  way.  There  is,  however,  one  obstacle  to  the  general  introduction  of  con- 
tributory schemes  in  industrial  employment.^ 

Altho  the  question  of  deduction  from  wages  for  a  pension  system  which  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  employee  has  not  come  before  the  courts,  deductions  from  wages  for 
other  purposes  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  courts  and  by  the  legislature.  Both  the 
statutory  provisions  and  legal  decisions  on  the  general  subject  vary  from  state  to 
state,  and  no  standardized  practice  prevails.  Legislative  interference  with  deduction 
from  wages  by  employers  began  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  prac- 

*  The  discussion  that  follows  is  based  on  a  special  report  to  the  Foundation  by  the  Legislative  Drafting  Bureau,  Co- 
lumbia University,  drawn  chiefly  from  Patterson,  R.  G.,Wage  Payment  Legislation  in  the  United  States.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bulletin,  whole  number  229. 
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tice  was  grossly  abused.  Whether  such  legislation,  wherever  it  is  found,  would  affect 
deductions  for  welfare  plans  cannot  be  stated  dogmatically,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  examples:  In  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  the  employer  may  not  stipu- 
late in  the  contract  of  employment  for  deductions  from  wages,  while  in  Maryland 
and  Ohio  a  similar  law  applies  to  railroads,  and  in  New  York  to  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. In  Louisiana,  deductions  may  not  be  made  as  premiums  for  Employer's 
Liability  Insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ohio  deductions  may  be  made  from  wages  with  the  consent,  generally  written, 
of  the  employee.  In  Maryland  and  Massachusetts  (in  certain  specified  employments 
only),  and  in  Michigan  and  Oregon  generally  deductions  may  be  made  for  benefit 
contracts.  Another,  and  a  very  promising  tendency,  is  indicated  in  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  provides  for  the  supervision  by  the  state  of  funds  established  by  de- 
ductions from  wages ;  under  this  law  the  employer  is  required  to  keep  books,  records, 
and  accounts  as  to  deductions  for  certain  benefit  purposes,  and  to  submit  written 
reports  annually.  In  Oregon  the  reasonableness  of  deductions  for  hospital  purposes 
is  reviewable  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  and  any  employer,  with  the 
exception  of  common  carriers,  so  withholding  funds  is  required  to  account  for  sums 
deducted.  This  principle  is  carried  one  step  further  in  Maryland,  where  for  employees 
in  coal  and  clay  mines  the  state  controls  the  accident  insurance  fund  created  by  tax 
on  employer  and  employee. 

Turning  to  the  decisions,  a  statute  forbidding  the  requirement  of  compulsory  mem- 
bership in  an  insurance  plan  based  on  contributions  by  wage  deductions,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  employment,  was  held  by  the  Ohio  courts  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  Tiedeman,  in  State  and  Federal  Control  of  Persons  and  Property,  declares  that 
legislation  restricting  the  right  of  the  employer  contractually  to  stipulate  for  such  a 
fund  will  uniformly  meet  with  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  courts. 

Were  it  not  for  the  possibility  of  fraud  and  misapplication  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  employers,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
invalidate  such  legislation,  as  it  did  a  Kansas  statute  making  it  unlawful  to  require 
resignation  from  a  union  as  a  condition  precedent  to  securing  or  retaining  employ- 
ment. (Coppage  V.  Kansas  (1914),  236  U.  S.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  fraud 
and  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  employer  are  possible  makes  the  project  for  deduction 
of  wages  more  closely  akin  to  trucking  agreements,  legislative  prohibition  of  which 
has  been  upheld.  (Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison  (1901),  183  U.  S.  13.)  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  noteworthy  distinction  that  benefit  projects,  if  properly  administered,  are 
in  the  interest  of  the  employee.  The  possibility  of  abuse  of  the  system  by  the  em- 
ployer can  be  minimized  by  state  supervision  and  the  requirement  of  periodic  reports. 

The  results  above  outlined  are  indicative  of  general  tendencies  only.  A  careful 
study  of  the  constitution,  legislation,  and  court  decisions  in  the  premises  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent  deductions  from  wages  may  be  made  for  the 
support  of  any  particular  benefit  fund  in  any  given  state.  Apparently,  however,  there 
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is  not,  in  any  of  the  states,  a  general  statutory  prohibition  of  deductions  for  benefits 
other  than  compensation  for  industrial  injuries.  In  but  few  of  the  states  is  provi- 
sion for  benefit  deductions,  in  the  contract  of  employment,  forbidden.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  even  these  provisions  is  doubtful,  and  voluntary  agreement  as  to  deduc- 
tions, apart  from  the  contrsict  of  employment,  is  expressly  sanctioned.  Provisions  as 
to  state  supervision  of  benefit  funds  maintained  by  wage  deductions  are  significant, 
in  that  they  remove  the  chief  objection  to  such  deductions.  In  any  given  state,  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  employer  corporation  is  authorized  to  undertake  an  in- 
surance project  should  be  investigated,  tho  it  is  not  believed  that  any  difficulty  would 
be  encountered  on  this  score. 

It  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  mention  that  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Com- 
mission^ advocates  the  state  regulation  of  industrial  and  institutional  pensions,  a 
practice  which  must  in  time  commend  itself  generally  when  the  state  control  and 
management  of  pensions  for  teachers  and  public  employees  are  placed  upon  a  satis- 
factory footing.  "  The  main  purpose  of  state  regulation  would  be  to  standardize  pen- 
sion plans  and  to  report  on  the  status  of  pension  systems  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  assets  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  pajnnent  of  pensions,  but  such  regulation 
could  also  provide  a  plan  by  which  an  employee  could  in  transferring  from  one  em- 
plojnment  to  another  transfer  his  pension  rights." 

Such  a  plan  would  not  only  provide  for  the  financial  stability  of  a  pension  fund 
without  interfering  with  the  migration  of  employees,  but  would  place  the  right  to 
a  pension  on  a  contractual  basis,  a  principle  which  it  is  apparently  the  intention  of 
the  law  to  promote. 


*  Report  of  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission,  1918-19:  A  Proposed  Standard  Flan  for  a  Comprehensive  and  Per- 
manent System  of  Pension  Funds. 


PART  IV 
EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 


CURRENT  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  characteristics  and  one  of  the  problems  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  the  fact  that  so  few  educators  or  other  persons  are  in  a  position  to  view  present  and 
proximate  educational  conditions  as  a  whole.  The  customary  concentration  of  atten- 
tion upon  particular  institutions  or  particular  classes  of  institutions  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  admirable  institutions  and  types, 
but  often  in  ignorance  of  and  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  other  important  edu- 
cational interests.  Current  educational  literature  is  characterized  by  individualism, 
class-feeling,  and  competition.  The  universities  are  critical  of  the  colleges,  state- 
supported  and  privately  endowed  institutions  look  askance  at  one  another,  there  is 
armed  neutrality  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  and  open  hostility 
between  liberal  and  vocational  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  genuine  forms  of  education  in  a  democracy  must  be  inter- 
related. It  is  dangerous  for  any  part  of  the  organism,  however  upright  its  traditional 
isolation,  to  know  so  little  of  other  parts  that  it  fails  to  realize  its  own  relation  to 
the  whole.  More  frequent  effort  toward  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  each  kind  of 
institution  and  toward  an  understanding  of  general  tendencies,  therefore,  is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary. 

The  tendencies  in  recent  educational  progress  that  are  perhaps  most  significant  may 
be  grouped  under  the  terms  popular,  practical,  and  cooperative. 

I 

Education  in  the  United  States  is  increasingly  a  matter  of  and  by  and  for  the 
people.  Our  huge  and  still  growing  school  attendance  is  proverbial.  Educational  ex- 
penditure everywhere  forms  a  rapidly  and  largely  increasing  part  of  state  and  city 
and  local  budgets,  and  citizens  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  knowing 
how  the  money  is  spent.  Public  education  associations  and  educational  societies  are 
studying  school  budgets,  school  reports,  and  school  conditions,  and  enquiring  what 
happens  to  children  in  school  and  what  happens  to  them  after  their  schooling  is 
over. 

Sometimes  such  public  interest  makes  decided  contributions  to  school  progress. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  public  schools  often  become  extremely  conservative. 
They  quite  naturally  hesitate  to  introduce  any  new  element  into  the  adjustment  of 
an  elaborate  mechanism  that  has  been  built  up  with  long  and  anxious  care.  Public 
interest,  however,  approaching  the  problem  from  an  entirely  different  angle,  is  fre- 
quently the  source  of  helpful  criticism,  experiment,  and  innovation.  Public  educa- 
tion associations  throughout  the  country  are  urging,  for  example,  adequate  attention 
to  the  problem  of  vocational  preparation,  and  they  are  keeping  public  attention  fixed 
upon  the  problem  until  the  schools  are  beginning  to  profit  considerably. 

The  same  popular  interest  is  showing  itself  everyivhere  in  the  increasing  compre- 
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hensiveness  of  educational  legislation.  Throughout  the  South,  especially,  there  is  an 
unparalleled  multiplication  and  improvement  of  educational  facilities.  A  score  of 
states  have  recently  made  extensive  enquiries  into  their  general  educational  prob- 
lems. A  dozen  have  inaugurated  central  boards  and  other  devices  to  overcome  the  old 
competition  and  conflict  between  their  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  finan- 
cial support  of  the  schools  is  being  largely  increased,  their  administration  strength- 
ened by  new  state  boards  of  education  with  expert  commissioners  and  adequate 
staffs.  The  local  superintendents  and  the  special  supervisors  are  appointed  by  these 
central  boards,  as  are  the  instructors  in  the  teachers  training  classes;  and  these  last 
are  being  so  multiplied  that  soon  every  new  teacher  appointed  will  have  had  profes- 
sional training, — a  good  fortune  that  was  scarcely  dreamed  of  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Such  training  teachers  and  supervisors  are  paid  by  the  state,  which  also  helps  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  and  of  all  teachers,  so  that  every  teacher  has  a 
definite  contract,  no  one  has  less  than  a  minimum  salary,  and  all  receive  increases  in 
accordance  with  their  training  and  experience,  and  have  the  benefits  of  a  pension  sys- 
tem. Central  high  schools  are  multiplied  and  vocational  opportunities  in  high  and 
elementary  and  special  schools  are  greatly  increased. 

The  present  decade  has  seen  at  least  a  hundred  such  surveys,  which  have  almost 
always  been  inaugurated  by  popular  rather  than  by  professional  interest.  Of  all  pro- 
fessional men  the  educator  has  the  most  exacting  clients.  Those  who  supply  the 
material  upon  which  the  school  works  and  those  who  receive  and  appraise  the  edu- 
cational product  are  profoundly  interested  in  the  history  and  tendency  and  social 
adjustment  of  the  schools.  They  are  eager  for  a  valuation  of  their  past  and  present 
and,  especially,  for  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  next,  and  they 
have  welcomed  the  educational  survey  as  a  means  to  these  ends.  These  surveys  have 
varied  greatly  in  scope,  procedure,  and  presentation.  Some  of  them  have  dealt  with 
merely  local  matters,  others  have  been  superficial  in  method  and  hasty  in  conclusion ; 
but  they  have  all  shown  the  value  of  a  conspectus  and  summary  of  current  procedure, 
the  fruitfulness  of  informed  comparisons,  the  suggestiveness,  to  say  the  least,  of  the 
new  methods  of  testing  and  measuring  educational  processes  and  products,  and  the 
constant  need  of  endeavoring  to  realize  and  formulate  educational  aims  and  ideals. 
Here,  again,  popular  interest  has  been  the  occasion  if  not  the  cause  of  professional 
progress.  A  number  of  school  systems  now  have  educational  experts  who  conduct 
constant  surveys  of  their  own  operations,  and  everywhere  students  are  developing 
new  and  ingenious  tests  and  measures  and  new  methods  of  historical  and  comparative 
and  social  appraisal,  that  are  beginning  to  show  a  good  deal  more  clearly  where  we 
are.  All  of  this  procedure,  moreover,  has  the  highly  fortunate  characteristic  of  con- 
centrating attention  where  it  belongs,  upon  what  is  happening  to  the  pupil.  Admin- 
istrative conservatism  and  inertia  have  never  had  a  more  subtle  foe  than  the  survey. 
The  earnest  teacher  has  never  had  a  more  powerful  emancipator  or  more  helpful  ally. 
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II 

The  increasing  practicality  of  education  is  obvious,  in  the  light  of  the  still  ex- 
tending influence  of  natural  science  and  the  scientific  method —  that  method  which 
accepts  and  imparts  information  not  on  the  basis  of  authority,  but  only  by  means  of 
direct  observation,  careful  experiment,  and  repeated  verification — a  method  that 
emphasizes  not  teaching  but  learning,  the  direct  contact  of  the  individual  learner 
with  the  living  truth. 

The  influence  of  this  method  is  evident  in  every  field  of  academic  study  and,  espe- 
cially, in  sundry  forms,  in  the  field  of  professional  education. 

This  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  case  system  in  the  study  of  law,  which  has 
recently  come  into  almost  universal  dominance  throughout  the  law  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Combining  the  values  of  the  old  practical,  but  narrow,  apprentice- 
ship in  a  lawyer's  office  with  those  of  the  later  method  of  broader,  but  often  unap- 
plied, general  lectures  in  a  law  school,  the  case  method  leads  the  student  to  deduce 
the  principles  of  the  law  for  himself,  from  a  study  of  actual  concrete  cases  and  the 
decisions  rendered  concerning  them  by  the  courts. 

In  medical  education  there  has  been  a  similar  evolution  from  personal  appren- 
ticeship to  a  practitioner,  thru  merely  didactic  lectures  in  a  medical  school,  to  in- 
creasingly concrete  and  specific  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  curriculum, 
followed  by  direct  study  of  the  actual  maladies  of  actual  patients.  The  old  days  are 
gone  when  the  teaching  of  medicine  was  solely  an  affair  of  text-books  and  lectures 
and  models  in  huge  amphitheatres  where  only  a  few  students  could  see  the  demon- 
stration. Every  student  must  now  work  thru  every  step  for  himself,  until,  under  care- 
ful guidance  and  correction,  he  comes  to  study  the  actual  illnesses  of  many  patients 
of  many  kinds,  taking  their  case  histories,  diagnosing  their  ailments,  perhaps  by  iso- 
lating the  germs  under  the  microscope,  and  watching  their  reaction  under  treatment. 

The  similar  influence  in  the  field  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  has  re- 
sulted differently,  or  it  is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  say,  has  scarcely  yet  reached 
satisfactory  results.  It  has  long  been  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  training  of  the 
prospective  teacher  should  include  adequate  opportunities  for  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  practice  in  actual  teaching.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  there  are  only  a 
few  experimental  bridges,  there  are  certainly  no  accepted  highways,  across  the  gulf 
between  studies  of  the  theory  of  education  and  actual  practice.  Considering  the  im- 
mense amount  of  enlightened  effort  that  is  now  being  devoted  to  this  problem,  it 
may  be  that  our  next  conspicuous  educational  progress  will  be  hiere. 

Such  a  result  is  suggested  by  the  stimulating  success  of  the  much  more  recent  co- 
operative method,  which  is  now  widely  influential  in  the  field  of  engineering.  The 
idea  that  it  might  be  well  for  students  to  alternate  their  professional  study  in  the 
university  with  observation  and  experiment  in  manufacturing  establishments  has 
resulted  in  a  host  of  demonstrably  valuable  innovations.  These  may  be  illustrated  by 
one  alone.  As  the  students  return  from  their  work  with  actual  engineering  problems 
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and  processes  to  their  alternate  weeks  at  the  university,  each  group  asks  more  and 
more  searching  and  difficult  questions.  Ultimately,  class-room  and  laboratory  pro- 
cedure have  to  be  entirely  reorganized  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  have  been  en- 
countered and  the  processes  that  are  successful  in  actual  professional  work. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  recent  development  of  schools  of 
journalism  is  the  demand  for  and  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in  his- 
tory and  literature,  for  example,  in  which  the  survey  of  the  field  does  not  conclude 
with,  say,  the  death  of  Tennyson  or  the  Spanish  war.  It  is  important  for  the  journal- 
ist, and  possibly  for  us  all,  to  know  about  Mr.  Kipling**s  latest  poem  and  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  in  the  Balkans.  There  is  much  promise  in  the  sundry  new  courses 
that  begin  with  the  present  and  work  back  to  the  past. 

There  are  those  who  view  with  alarm  all  of  these  developments  in  the  direction  of 
educational  practicality,  believing  that  they  are  sweeping  us  far  from  the  fundamental 
values  of  a  liberal  education.  There  are  those  who  fear  for  the  future  of  the  classics  and 
of  the  humanities.  Anxious  parents  are  apprehensive  lest  manual  training  and  music, 
dramatics  and  fine  arts,  should  crowd  out  the  three  R's.  These  anxieties,  however, 
are  needless.  There  is  nothing  more  fundamental  than  the  human  spirit.  All  of  these 
practical  developments  are  in  the  direction  of  real  teaching,  of  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover what  the  student  needs,  and  of  helping  him  to  get  it.  So  long  as  the  genuine 
advancement  of  the  individual  student  is  the  true  aim,  any  earnest  effiDrt  is  unlikely 
to  go  far  astray,  and  the  result  is  more  than  likely  to  be  the  development  of  char- 
acter, than  which  nothing  is  more  important.  Moreover,  the  human  spirit  is  not  only 
fundamental  but  infinitely  comprehensive.  Popular  practical  pressure  upon  education 
is  broad  and  sensitive.  While  some  were  sighing  for  the  vanishing  humanities,  war 
was  stimulating  an  unprecedented  demand  for  instruction  concerning  geography, 
history,  language,  literature,  art,  and  social  customs.  In  education,  as  in  other  things, 
if  we  are  not  afraid  of  reality,  we  may,  as  Thoreau  put  it,  "  safely  trust  a  good  deal 
more  than  we  do." 

We  may  safely  and  gladly  welcome,  therefore,  all  such  popular  and  practical  prog- 
ress as  the  recent  developments  in  the  medical  inspection  of  school  equipment  and 
of  school  children;  in  dental  clinics  and  in  the  functions  of  the  school  nurse;  in  the 
movement  for  a  genuine  hygiene  of  instruction,  physical  education,  open  air  schools, 
and  good  school  lunches. 

The  realization  of  the  need  in  the  rural  school  for  improved  physical  conditions 
and  for  a  closer  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  the  environment,  and  the  slowly 
but  steadily  increasing  success  in  meeting  these  needs,  mark  a  great  improvement. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  newer  condensation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school 
in  general  and  the  movement  of  the  high  schools  beyond  mere  preparation  for  college 
to  a  closer  relation  to  community  needs. 

The  wide  and  still  growing  interest  in  vocational  education  is  to  be  welcomed 
both  in  itself  and  for  its  vitalizing  influence  upon  academic  education.  The  schools 
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have  not  yet  determined  the  character  of  their  contribution  to  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  instruction,  but  there  is  a  rapid  development  of  instruction  for  those 
who  are  already  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce.  When  department  stores  ar- 
range to  have  their  sales-people  know,  for  example,  every  step  in  the  complicated 
history  of  a  glove  from  the  raw  skin  to  the  completed  product  and  of  silk  from  the 
worm  to  the  wearer,  life  immediately  becomes  more  intelligent  and  more  interest- 
ing for  all  concerned.  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  represents  a 
hundred  such  educational  efforts,  initiated  for  the  welfare  of  workers  in  every  kind 
of  industry  from  addressographs,  bridges,  cartridges,  and  clothing,  to  railroads,  rub- 
ber, soap,  and  telegraphy.  Their  experiments  and  successes  in  schools  of  accounting, 
advertising,  apprenticeship,  office  work,  purchasing  and  salesmanship,  and  in  voca- 
tional guidance  and  welfare  work  are,  in  general,  highly  important  and  promising 
in  themselves,  and  full  of  suggestion  for  every  other  form  of  education.  They  promise, 
even,  to  illuminate  our  conception  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  education. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  various  forms  of  school  instruction  that  have  recently 
developed  for  adults,  and  especially  for  immigrants.  From  one  point  of  view  this 
popular  and  practical  movement  seems  to  point  away  from  higher  cultivation,  but 
it  has  the  most  intimate  relation  to  that  idealism  which  made  the  nation  hold  that 
its  citizenship  might  rightly  include  any  one  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  who 
believed  in  freedom  and  democracy  enough  to  break  old  ties  and  come  to  the  prom- 
ised land.  We  sometimes  speak  of  teaching  these  new  citizens  the  principles  of  Amer- 
icanism, but  they  often  know  more  about  them  and  they  have  usually  made  more 
sacrifices  for  them  than  we,  who  have  inherited  them  thru  fortunate  accident.  For 
his  welfare  and  our  own  we  cannot  do  too  much  for  the  immigrant,  and  there  is  no 
more  direct  method  of  coming  to  an  understanding  of  cosmopolitanism,  which  is  one 
of  the  direct  roads  to  culture.  The  thousands  of  college  students  who  are  cooper- 
ating, as  volunteer  instructors,  in  the  new  movement  for  evening  industrial  classes, 
are  learning  quite  as  much  as  they  are  teaching. 

Ill 

The  colleges,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  have  come  to  illustrate  conspicuously 
the  cooperative  character  of  recent  educational  progress.  The  high  schools  are  insist- 
ing so  strongly  and  so  rightly  upon  their  duty  to  determine  their  curricula  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  needs  of  the  ninety-five  students  who  go  no  further,  instead  of 
the  requirements  of  the  five  who  go  to  college,  that  the  colleges  are  slowly  but  stead- 
ily coming  to  the  point  of  admitting  any  good  graduate  of  any  good  high  school, 
no  matter  what  subjects  he  has  studied.  Thru  the  cooperative  examination  boards 
the  endless  variations  in  college  entrance  requirements  are  becoming  harmonized. 
Thru  such  cooperative  bodies  as  the  entrance  certificate  boards,  and  the  various  associ- 
ations of  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  the  colleges  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  how  much  they  have  to  gain  from  the  knowledge  and  cooperation  of  the  schools  in 
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which  their  students  have  been  taught  before  they  come  to  college.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  results  of  the  war  is  the  continuance  as  a  permanent  organization  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  constituted  by  a  score  of  national  university,  col- 
lege, professional,  and  general  educational  associations. 

The  great  majority  of  colleges,  including  most  of  the  lesser,  have  for  years  been 
keeping  themselves  alive  by  taking  many  students  that  have  not  had  complete  high 
school  training.  This  practice,  bad  for  both  the  school  and  the  college,  has  been  dis- 
appearing rapidly  during  the  last  dozen  years.  A  simple  formula  of  what  constitutes 
the  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  better  colleges  has  been  so  widely  adopted  that  it 
is  a  highly  exceptional  college  which  does  not  at  least  announce  that  its  courses  pre- 
suppose the  previous  completion  of  the  work  of  a  four-year  high  school.  The  con- 
siderable number  of  colleges  that  have  announced  this  entrance  requirement  but  do 
not  yet  abide  by  it  will  soon  be  unable  to  continue  this  practice,  as  state  depart- 
ments of  education  are  beginning  to  publish  each  year  lists  of  all  of  the  students  who 
enter  all  of  the  colleges  in  the  state,  showing  their  previous  training  and  precisely 
what  they  offered  for  college  entrance. 

These  same  lesser  colleges  have  further  had  the  weakness  of  their  instruction 
pointed  out  to  them  by  regional  and  state  college  associations  until  a  considerable 
number  have  restricted  their  pretentious  offerings  and  have  become  junior  colleges, 
offering  two  years  of  genuine  college  work  for  which  the  universities  can  give  full  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the  professional  schools  for  certain  pre-pro- 
fessional  studies  have  helped  the  good  colleges  to  determine  their  long  unsettled 
problem  of  what  to  teach  students  in  the  later  years  of  the  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  this  cooperation  with  the  colleges  on  the  part  of  the  academic  and 
the  professional  faculties  of  the  university,  there  promises  soon  to  be  added  that  of 
the  so-called  non-professional  graduate  faculties.  These  are  just  now  beginning  to 
give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  most  of  their  graduate  students  are  laboring  in  the 
field  of  pure  scholarship  largely  as  a  preparation  for  some  profession.  What  difference 
this  should  make,  say,  in  the  instruction  and  investigation  that  now  culminate  in 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  remains  to  be  determined,  but  it  is  coming  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  it  should  make  some  considerable  difference. 

One  conspicuous  instance  of  educational  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  universi- 
ties is  the  increasing  number  and  elaboration  of  university  departments  and  schools 
of  education.  The  literally  immense  development  in  the  study  of  education  in  our 
universities  has  been  a  very  recent  phenomenon.  Harvard,  for  example,  had  only 
one  assistant  professor  and  one  instructor  in  education  in  1900,  offering  five  courses, 
with  an  assistant  professor  and  an  instructor  borrowed  from  other  departments 
offering  two  more.  It  now  has  three  times  as  large  a  staff,  offering  three  times  as 
many  courses,  providing  also  university  extension  and  summer  session  work,  and 
offering  opportunity  to  conduct  investigations  and  experiments  in  nearby  schools. 
It  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  number  of  stimulating  influences  that  have  come 
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for  the  history,  science,  and  art  of  education  out  of  this  recent  yet  almost  universal 
development  of  cooperation  between  the  university  and  the  teacher. 

This  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  growing  sensitiveness  of  the  universities  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  have  passed  beyond  student  days  to  active  service  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  The  "state- wide  campus **'  desired  by  some  of  the  western  universities  is  per- 
haps an  unattainable  ideal,  but  both  the  average  citizen  and  the  university  have 
already  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  idea  of  university  extension. 

The  spirit  of  educational  cooperation  is  now  passing  beyond  national  boundaries. 
The  recent  visits  of  the  British  and  French  Educational  Missions,  the  establishment 
of  fellowships  for  American  students  in  foreign  universities,  the  proposals  for  the 
international  interchange  of  students,  school  teachers,  and  university  teachers,  all 
point  to  the  rise  of  a  broader  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  education  as  a  factor 
not  only  in  national  but  in  human  welfare. 

Finally,  the  educational  foundations,  most  of  which  are  developments  of  the  last 
decade,  are  conspicuous  illustrations  of  educational  cooperation.  Originating  like 
the  older  universities  and  colleges  in  the  provision  of  their  endowment  by  individ- 
ual philanthropists,  and  being  similarly  administered  by  trustees  representative  of 
a  wide  variety  of  interests,  they  are  yet  free  from  the  obligation  of  universities  and 
colleges  to  attend  first  to  their  individual  welfare  and  progress,  and  even  more  free 
to  find  their  greatest  opportunities  for  usefulness  thru  or  in  cooperation  with  va- 
rious institutions  that  have  already  been  established.  Thru  this  central  yet  inde- 
pendent position  the  foundations  have  acquired  comprehensive  views  of  educational 
problems.  The  earliest  of  the  foundations,  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  inaugu- 
rated in  1867,  established  and  aided  public  schools  in  the  South,  encouraged  such 
development  thru  cooperation  with  state  authorities,  provided  scholarships  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and,  more  recently,  aided  the  provision  for  such  training  in 
Southern  universities  and  organized  a  comprehensive  agency  for  that  purpose.  The 
Slater  Fund,  the  Jeanes  Foundation,  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  have  aided  in- 
dustrial education  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  colored  people.  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  thru  its  division  of  education,  has  studied  living  conditions  as  they 
affect  the  schools,  medical  inspection  and  school  hygiene,  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant,  open  air  schools  and  school  gardens,  school  administration,  the  progress  of 
children  in  schools,  and  methods  of  educational  measurement.  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board  has  made  large  gifts  of  money  to  many  universities  and  colleges,  to 
medical  schools,  to  farm  demonstration  work,  and  to  negro  institutions.  The  studies 
of  rural  conditions  and  rural  schools,  of  secondary  and  higher  and  professional  edu- 
cation, which  preceded  and  directed  these  gifts,  promise  to  be  even  more  helpful 
than  the  money.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  besides 
paying  pensions  to  university  and  college  professors  and  their  widows,  has  collected 
and  distributed  to  all  who  have  been  interested  the  most  complete  information  that 
is  available  concerning  teachers  pensions.  It  has  similarly  studied  and  published 
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reports  concerning  university  and  college  organization  and  administration,  concern- 
ing the  adjustment  between  school  and  college,  and  is  engaged  in  extensive  studies 
of  professional  education. 

A  general  survey  of  recent  educational  progress,  then,  even  thru  the  scattered 
illustrations  that  have  been  given,  shows  it  to  be  very  real.  Almost  all  our  people 
show  an  increasing  interest  in  education,  sending  more  of  their  children  to  be  taught 
and  to  be  taught  longer,  expending  more  and  more  money  for  that  purpose,  and 
giving  more  and  increasingly  intelligent  attention  to  the  procedure,  with  the  result 
of  contributing  a  new  genuineness  and  sanity  to  educational  progress.  There  is  a 
new  and  extending  practicality  in  academic  and  professional  and  vocational  subjects 
and  in  every  sort  of  school  work,  that  is  not  only  scientific  in  its  solidity  but  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  humanities,  in  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  its  existence  and 
for  every  detail  of  its  development  is  a  desire  for  the  fullest  welfare  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Perhaps  best  of  all  is  the  new  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  whole  process 
of  education,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  most  advanced  degree.  In  school,  college, 
and  university,  for  student,  teacher,  and  citizen,  education  is  more  and  more  felt  to 
be  a  great  unity,  with  all  who  are  interested  in  it  as  fellow  workers. 


JUSTICE  AND  THE  POOR 

This  Bulletin  just  issued  constitutes  the  second  in  a  series  of  studies  of  legal  educa- 
tion and  cognate  matters  that  is  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, under  the  general  charge  of  Mr.  Alfred  Z.  Reed.  The  first  number,  pub- 
lished before  the  war,  was  the  report  of  Professor  Redlich  upon  the  Case  Method. 
The  present  volume  will  be  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  law  schools  and  exami- 
nations for  the  bar.  A  large  number  of  persons  have  cooperated  in  the  general  under- 
taking, and  the  mass  of  material  is  not  only  enormous,  but  complex. 

It  was  inevitable  that  any  such  comprehensive  study  should  touch  at  many  points 
the  administration  of  the  law  itself  and  the  effects  of  this  administration  upon  the 
people  for  whose  protection  and  contentment  law  and  courts  exist.  The  presentation 
of  the  present  report  as  a  special  bulletin  in  this  series  was  suggested  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  application  of  certain  legal  aid  societies  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
for  grants  of  funds.  The  trustees  of  the  Corporation,  while  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
work  of  these  bodies  as  important,  felt  that  a  thoroughgoing  report  on  the  whole 
question  of  legal  aid  should  precede  any  such  action  on  their  part.  They  agreed, 
therefore,  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  a  report  if  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  conjunction  with  its  already  partially  completed  enquiry. 
The  work,  including  the  visitation  of  all  legal  aid  societies  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  material  into  its  present  form,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  most 
careful  and  discriminating  fashion  by  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  of  the  Boston  bar. 
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Altho  primarily  designed  to  deal  only  with  legal  aid  work,  the  scope  of  the  study 
inevitably  broadened.  It  proved  impossible  to  consider  existing  legal  aid  societies 
without  taking  into  account  at  the  same  time  other  agencies  which  experience  has 
suggested  in  the  effort  to  make  the  administration  of  justice  direct,  simple,  and  ac- 
cessible alike  to  rich  and  poor.  The  present  report  deals,  therefore,  with  the  whole 
question  of  administration  of  the  law  as  it  affects  members  of  the  body  politic  who 
by  reason  of  poverty,  ignorance,  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  effort  to  secure  justice  as  between  man  and  man  in  the  various 
disputes  that  arise  in  our  present  complicated  industrial  and  social  relations. 

The  study  touches  so  closely  the  source  of  much  current  discontent  and  points  the 
way  to  constructive  action  so  important  and  yet  so  feasible,  that  its  publication  now 
is  especially  timely.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  important  to  pro- 
vide machinery  that  shall  be  adequate  to  accomplish  in  fact  that  justice  at  which  the 
law  aims  and  for  whose  attainment  amongst  men  it  was  established.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  law  to  intend  justice.  It  must  be  so  administered  that  for  the  great  body  of 
citizens  justice  is  actually  attained.  Be  the  law  never  so  good  in  theory,  uncertain  or 
dilatory  administration,  thru  the  present  cumbersome  or  defective  machinery,  goes 
far  to  defeat  its  aims.  The  widespread  suspicion  that  our  law  fails  to  secure  justice 
has  only  too  much  basis  in  fact.  If  this  suspicion  is  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  it 
will  end  by  poisoning  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  government  and  in  law 
itself,  the  very  bulwark  of  justice. 

That  justice  can  be  attained  only  thru  the  law  is  made  clear  at  the  outset  of  this 
report.  Human  experience  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  proves  that  our  only  hope 
to  attain  a  fair  equality  of  justice  for  every  member  of  society,  wise  or  ignorant, 
good  or  bad,  rich  or  poor,  lies  in  a  system  of  law  based  on  principles  long  tried 
and  administered  by  those  removed  from  the  pull  of  personal  interest.  A  citizen  of 
any  state  may  have  a  reasonable  confidence  in  justice  for  himself  only  so  long  as  his 
rights  and  privileges  are  defined  by  the  rules  of  law  and  not  by  the  whim  of  any 
individual.  Freedom  and  justice  for  the  individual  member  of  the  body  politic  can 
be  hoped  for  only  thru  the  reign  of  law,  and  not  thru  the  favoritism  of  any  ruler  or 
class  or  faction.  No  lesson  of  human  society  can  be  more  clear  than  this,  that  law  is 
nothing  other  than  the  crystallized  experience  of  mankind,  embodied  in  principles 
that  aim  at  the  attainment  of  justice  as  between  man  and  man  and  as  between  soci- 
ety and  the  individual. 

It  follows  directly  from  this  conception  of  law,  however,  that  in  the  process  of  social 
development  some  readjustment  of  the  law,  in  the  light  of  altered  conditions  and 
widened  experience,  is  from  time  to  time  required.  Otherwise  our  inherited  body  of 
legal  principles  and  our  ideals  of  abstract  justice  are  in  danger  of  growing  apart.  If  the 
task  of  bringing  them  together  again  should  by  any  chance  be  deferred  until  a  large 
element  of  our  population  suffer  long  continued  grievances  under  the  existing  law,  a 
temper  of  mind  is  created  that  does  not  make  for  sane  reform  by  orderly  methods. 
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The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  of  this  study  is  led  is  that  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns what  is  technically  known  as  the  substantive  law,  the  poor  are  at  no  special 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  rich.  If  no  more  were  required  for  the  even-handed 
distribution  of  justice  than  this,  that  the  rights  of  all  men,  rich  or  poor,  strong  or 
weak,  should  be  impartially  and  equally  defined  under  the  law,  then  democracy  has 
come  near  to  idealizing  its  ideal.  No  special  procedure  for  enforcing  this  substantive 
law  needs  to  be  invoked  when  it  is  well  settled,  and  is  well  known,  and  no  dispute 
exists  in  regard  to  the  facts  and  all  parties  affected  are  strictly  law  abiding.  For- 
tunately the  great  number  of  our  activities  are  conducted  in  this  manner. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  activities,  exceptional  yet  enormous  in  the  aggregate, 
where  these  conditions  do  not  obtain  —  where  the  substantive  law,  determining  the 
point  at  issue,  is  not  settled,  or  if  settled,  is  not  known  to  the  individual;  or  where 
the  parties  affected  disagree,  in  good  faith,  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  their  relative 
rights  depend ;  or  where  one  or  the  other  of  them  does  not  respect  the  law,  whether 
from  impatient  desire  to  remedy  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  defects,  or  more  fre- 
quently from  naked  self-interest.  These  are  the  cases  where  justice  has  to  be  actu- 
ally administered  with  the  aid  of  lawyers  and  of  courts.  If  for  any  reason  this  neces- 
sary machinery  of  justice  cannot  be  employed,  then  the  theoretical  protection  that 
the  individual  possesses  under  the  law  is  of  no  practical  use  to  him. 

It  is  on  this  side  that  the  author  shows  the  danger  to  lie.  In  the  law  that  fixes 
and  prescribes  the  machinery  thru  which  rights  are  enforced  or  defended — that  is 
to  say,  in  what  is  technically  known  as  procedural  or  adjective,  as  distinguished 
from  substantive  law — he  finds  grave  defects.  He  shows  how,  not  because  any  one 
has  deliberately  intended  to  do  wrong,  but  because  no  one  has  squarely  faced  the 
needs  of  our  new  immigrant  citizens,  our  increasing  class  of  wage-earners,  and  of  our 
vast  urban  populations,  the  expense  and  delay  needed  to  obtain  legal  relief  are  fre- 
quently such  that  the  poor  cannot  afford  it.  Many  are  actually  deprived  of  their 
rights.  Still  others  believe  that  they  are  so  deprived  and  cherish  grievances  that  a 
less  expensive  and  more  prompt  administration  of  the  machinery  of  justice  might 
serve  to  dispel.  Even  if  they  are  not  quite  sure  that  they  are  in  the  right,  the  mere 
fact  that  they  cannot  have  their  claims  quickly  passed  upon  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
under  simple  procedure  seems  to  them  an  unjust  discrimination,  devised  by  the  rich 
to  oppress  the  poor.  Under  these  conditions  the  claim  of  the  demagogue  or  of  the 
sincere  but  mistaken  doctrinaire  that  justice  can  be  made  to  order  by  some  new  form 
of  social  machinery  falls  upon  ready  ears.  The  long  lesson  of  human  experience  in 
the  effort  to  attain  justice  is  easily  forgot,  and  those  who  are  discontented  by  reason 
of  real  or  fancied  ills  and  who  are  more  directly  interested  than  any  other  members 
of  the  body  politic  in  a  freedom  defined  by  law  are  ready  to  have  their  civil  liberty 
defined  in  terms  of  personal  influence  or  of  class  prejudice. 

How  much  the  present  weaknesses  in  the  administration  of  the  law  work  against 
the  special  interest  of  the  poor  as  a  class,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  It  would  be 
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a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  litigation  and  the  law's  delay  benefit  the  rich 
exclusively.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  they  work  for  the  advantage  of  the  dishuiiest 
poor.  The  deserving  poor  man  is  helpless  to  obtain  speedy  justice  from  any  one,  poor 
or  rich.  The  question  is  not  primarily  one  as  between  rich  and  poor,  but  concerns 
rather  the  fundamental  necessity  in  a  free  country  to  place  justice,  so  far  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  do  so,  within  the  reach  of  those  who  occupy  any  station  in  life. 
Our  civilization  rests  upon  an  honest  and  sincere  attempt  to  realize  this  ideal. 

While  the  poor,  like  the  rich,  come  to  serious  disputes  with  their  fellow-men  and 
with  the  agencies  in  the  social  order  with  which  they  have  relations  in  many  ways, 
the  great  proportion  of  questions  which  they  desire  to  bring  to  settlement  lie  in  a 
few  fields — questions  concerning  wages,  those  resulting  from  injury  while  in  employ- 
ment, and  those  which  originate  in  the  family  relations  and  affect  directly  the  hap- 
piness of  wives  and  children  and  the  integrity  of  the  home.  The  very  natural  failure 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  industrial  transforma- 
tion of  the  country  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  complaint  of  the  poor  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  poor  man  who  is  also  an  alien,  touching  all  the  matters  relating  to  his 
employment,  his  citizenship,  and  the  disputes  which  arise  in  his  domestic  relations. 

The  study  here  presented  sets  forth  in  simple  and  non-technical  language,  first  the 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  law  which  work  in  effect  a  denial  of  justice  to  the 
poor  or  to  the  ignorant;  and  secondly,  the  agencies,  supplementary  to  the  existing 
machinery,  whose  object  is  to  remedy  these  defects. 

The  important  defects  are  three — delay,  court  costs  and  fees,  the  expense  of  coun- 
sel. The  agencies  suggested  to  remedy  these  defects  fall  into  two  groups  accord- 
ing as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  settlement  without  legal  counsel  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  counsel  for  the  full  protection  of  the  disputants. 

In  the  first  group  of  remedial  agencies  are  placed  the  small  claims  court,  the  agen- 
cies for  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  domestic  relations  courts  and  administrative 
tribunals,  and  all  officials  authorized  to  deal  promptly  with  disputants.  For  the  other 
group  of  cases — those  for  whom  legal  counsel  is  necessary — the  present  report  dis- 
cusses the  defender  in  criminal  cases,  the  assignment  of  counsel,  and  finally  and  most 
exhaustively  the  legal  aid  organizations. 

The  outcome  and  the  object  of  the  report  is  the  effort  to  prove  that  these  various 
agencies,  if  properly  articulated  with  the  existing  system  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, can  be  made  to  secure,  so  far  as  human  means  can  do,  the  practical  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law  and  to  afford  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to  wealth  or  rank 
or  race  the  means  for  a  prompt,  inexpensive,  and  fair  adjudication  of  their  complaints. 

For  no  group  in  the  citizenship  of  the  country  is  this  more  needed  than  in  the 
case  of  the  great  mass  of  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  help- 
less to  secure  their  rights  unless  met  by  an  administration  of  the  machinery  of  justice 
that  shall  be  simple,  sympathetic,  and  patient.  To  such  the  apparent  denial  of  jus- 
tice foi*ms  the  path  to  disloyalty  and  bitterness. 
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This  report,  prepai*ed  with  great  care  and  stated  in  moderate  terms,  deserves  at  the 
hanJs  of  the  members  of  the  bar  serious  and  sympathetic  attention.  If  those  who 
officially  represent  the  law  do  not  bend  their  energies  and  give  their  best  thought  to 
make  the  administration  of  justice  fair,  prompt,  and  accessible  to  the  humblest  citi- 
zen, to  what  group  in  the  body  politic  may  we  turn  with  any  hope  that  this  matter 
will  be  dealt  with  wisely  and  justly  ? 

The  world  is  to-day  filled  with  the  word  "democr«icy."  Sometimes  it  is  used  to 
denote  a  government  in  which  the  civil  rights  of  the  individual  rest  upon  a  consti- 
tutional guarantee,  sometimes  to  describe  a  class  rule  more  autocratic  than  that  of 
the  Czar.  An  autocracy  can  exist  without  law,  but  a  free  democracy  cannot.  The 
very  existence  of  free  government  depends  upon  making  the  machinery  of  justice 
so  effective  that  the  citizens  of  the  democracy  shall  believe  in  its  impartiality  and 
fairness. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  1919-20,  the  demoralization  of  university 
work  incident  to  the  war  has  come  to  an  end.  Such  figures  as  are  accessible  at  the 
date  of  publication  indicate  a  greatly  increased  attendance  of  first-year  law  students 
as  compared  with  1916-17.  If  the  experience  of  the  schools  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War  is  duplicated,^  this  large  attendance  is  in  part  due  to  the  general  unset- 
tlement.  It  represents  not  so  much  a  positive  increase  in  the  number  of  our  young 
men  who  are  studying  law,  as  it  does  a  postponement  of  their  studies  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  Next  year's  freshman  class  will  presumably  be  considerably  smaller. 
An  event  which  may  or  may  not  prove  to  have  practical  importance  for  law  schools 
has  been  a  recent  simplification  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
For  years  the  activities  of  this  body,  in  the  important  field  of  legal  education  and 
admission  to  the  bar,  have  been  clogged  by  a  cumbersome  mechanism.  There  have 
been  both  a  Committee  and  an  independent  Section  of  Legal  Education,  and  while 
both  have  labored  faithfully,  and  accomplished  much  good,  they  have  inevitably 
played  from  time  to  time  at  cross-purposes.  Final  positive  action  by  the  Association 
itself  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure  under  these  circumstances,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  congestion  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings.  Just  before  the  war  the  Com- 
mittee was  converted  into  a  so-called  Council  of  Legal  Education,  the  name  being 
suggested  by  the  influential  "Council  of  Legal  Education"  in  England  and  "Council 
on  Medical  Education"  in  this  country.  Insufficient  funds  were  supplied  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  body,  however.  The  only  essential  distinction  between  this  and  the  origi- 
nal Committee  was  the  provision  that  its  members  were  to  hold  office  for  five  years, 
instead  of  being  annually  appointed.  The  five  members  of  the  Committee  were  as  a 
matter  of  fact  reappointed  members  of  the  Council.  All  this  has  now  been  abolished 

*  See  Twelfth  Annual  Report  (1917),  pages  121-123. 
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in  favor  of  a  Section,  which  itself  is  to  choose  a  body  of  eight  members,  officially 
designated  as  "The  Council  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  Legal  Education 
and  Admissions  to  the  Bar."  The  chairman  of  the  Section  is  also  to  be  deemed  a  com- 
mittee of  one,  to  report  its  recommendations  for  action  by  the  Association. 

On  the  score  of  simplification  of  the  machinery,  this  reform  is  certainly  to  be 
commended.  Unluckily  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  diminution  of  the  fric- 
tion that  has  existed  for  several  years  between  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  important  group  of  educational  institutions  represented  in  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  Unfortunate  as  the  division  of  forces  within  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  been,  it  has  not  constituted  so  great  an  obstacle  to  advance  as  has  the 
lack  of  harmony  between  organized  practitioners  and  organized  law  teachers.  The 
fundamental  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  that  each  of  these  two  organizations  appears 
to  have  felt  that  it  was  entitled  to  a  paramount  influence  in  shaping  the  conditions 
under  which  our  young  men  shall  be  trained  in  the  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar, 
while  at  the  same  time  each  of  them  has  been  able  to  make  a  case  against  the  other 
as  being  not  truly  representative,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  American  bar  as  a  whole, 
on  the  other  hand  of  all  the  different  types  of  law  schools  needed  to  train  a  slowly 
differentiating  profession.  From  this  evil  certain  subordinate  ones  have  sprung.  It  has 
been  customary,  both  in  the  American  Bar  Association  and  in  state  and  city  asso- 
ciations, to  compose  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of 
law  school  men.  Now,  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  different  types  of  law  schools 
— this  being  perhaps  the  most  vital  question  upon  which  those  interested  in  legal 
education  now  disagree — there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  at  present  widely 
varying  types  of  law  schools  actually  exist.  If  in  the  effort  to  be  fair  to  all  elements 
the  president  of  the  Bar  Association  appoints  to  his  committee  representatives  of 
several  types  of  schools,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  unite  upon  any  con- 
structive plan.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  represents  a  single  point  of  view, 
schools  not  represented  upon  it  regard  their  interests  as  imperiled,  and  do  their  best 
to  block  its  recommendations,  either  on  the  floor  of  the  Association  or  in  a  control- 
ling executive  committee.  Furthermore,  in  general  any  committee  report,  presented 
by  a  school  man,  is  apt  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  hardheaded  practitioners, 
simply  on  this  account,  as  presumably  the  product  of  theorists  out  of  touch  with 
practical  realities;  and  rarely  is  adequate  time  provided  during  the  sessions  for  dis- 
cussion or  sober  consideration. 

Thus  in  one  way  or  another  the  tendency  of  the  present  organization  of  the  legal 
profession — the  present  systematic  disorganization  of  the  profession,  it  might  better 
be  termed — is  to  keep  things  very  much  as  they  are.  Under  cover  of  this  stagnation 
many  worthless  schools  flourish.  Not  only  are  their  ill-trained  products  enticed  into 
a  career  for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  with  resultant  direct  injury  to  their  clients, 
to  the  community,  and  to  themselves.  In  addition,  these  schools  exert  an  unfortunate 
influence  upon  bar  examiners,  rendering  these  latter  fearful  of  making  their  own 
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standards  what  they  term  "impracticably  high."  The  better  law  schools  are  at  once 
deprived  of  the  valuable  check  that  adequate  bar  examination  tests,  keyed  to  their 
own  methods  of  instruction,  would  provide,  and  are  tempted  to  meet  competition 
from  inferior  schools  by  compromising  their  own  ideals.  Unless  the  powerful  forces 
represented  on  the  one  hand  in  the  American  Bar  Association  and  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  can  in  some  way  be  induced  to  cooperate, 
on  a  platform  broad  enough  to  include  the  honest  convictions  of  both,  no  great  ad- 
vance can  be  expected  in  the  methods  by  which  the  coming  generation  of  lawyers 
are  to  be  trained  and  tested. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  view  of  the  existence  of  these 
numerous  factions  in  legal  education,  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  any  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  consistently  endeavored,  pending  the  completion  of  its  efforts 
to  assemble  relevant  information,  and  to  place  in  their  proper  perspective  the  numer- 
ous questions  in  dispute,  to  render  freely  any  service  within  its  power,  to  any  organ- 
ization or  individual  that  seeks  its  assistance.  There  are  certain  dangers  in  this  policy. 
One  is  that  this  endowed  corporation  may  be  pictured  as  an  octopus  seeking  by  in- 
sidious propaganda  to  control  what  in  a  democratic  community  is  a  peculiarly  vital 
portion  of  our  educational  and,  indeed,  of  our  political  system.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  briefest  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  Foundation  will 
convince  the  suspicious  of  the  unreality  of  this  menace.  A  more  probable  source  of 
friction  has  its  origin  in  our  natural  human  dislike  of  those  who  are  obtrusively 
neutral  in  thought  and  deed.  A  policy  of  aloofness  inevitably  implies  a  tendency  to 
see  the  mote  in  our  neighbor's  eye.  An  organization  that  approaches  each  faction  in 
a  frankly,  even  if  sympathetically,  critical  spirit,  may  end  by  getting  itself  thor- 
oughly disliked  by  all  of  them.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  future  of 
legal  education  in  this  country  if  all  elements  responsible  for  its  development  could 
be  induced  to  forget  their  grievances  against  one  another,  by  uniting  on  a  common 
platform  of  antipathy  to  this  unsanctioned  intruder.  Here  again,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  Foundation  appreciate  that  it  makes 
no  professions  of  omniscience — that  honesty  and  diligence  are  the  only  virtues  that 
it  claims  —  and  that  its  purpose  is  by  no  means  to  belittle  those  organizations  and 
institutions  that  have  spun  the  valuable  strands  out  of  which  legal  education  is  com- 
posed. Its  aim  is  merely  to  aid  those  better  qualified  than  itself  to  disentangle  these 
strands  from  their  present  deplorably  snarled  and  kinked  condition. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  Smith's  bulletin,  entitled  Justice  and  the  Poor^  described  in 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,^  as  constituting  the  second  of  our  bulletins  devoted 
to  legal  education  and  cognate  problems,  is  now  in  print.^  Copies  in  paper  covers  may 
be  had  without  charge  on  application  to  this  office.  A  general  survey  of  law  schools 
and  bar  examination  systems,  to  be  published  as  the  next  number  in  this  series,  is 
now  approaching  completion. 

'  Page  128.  •  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.60. 
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The  Foundation's  study  of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  for  American 
public  schools,  announced  in  my  last  report,  has  experienced  extended  delays  in  pass- 
ing thru  the  press;  it  should  appear  within  a  few  weeks.  Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  make  various  modifications  and  additions;  among 
the  latter  is  some  statistical  material  of  much  value  showing  the  actual  extent  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Missouri  normal  schools  in  the  teaching  population  of  that 
state — the  state  on  which  the  field  work  of  the  study  was  based. 

I  append  herewith  an  extract  from  the  report,  which  sets  forth  its  major  conclu- 
sions and  point  of  view. 

A  General  Statement  of  Conclusions 

Democracy  and  Education 

The  subject  of  the  present  study  is  of  surpassing  importance  to  a  democracy.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  and  appraise  the  efforts  of  an  American  common- 
wealth to  provide  itself  with  suitable  instructors  for  its  youthful  population.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  teachers  of  children  and  youth,  while  not  the  sole  instru- 
ments, are  by  far  the  most  influential  instruments  thru  which  a  people  may  consciously 
control  its  future;  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  directly  determine  in  great  part 
both  the  extent  and  the  degree  to  which  sound  fundamental  ideas  pervade,  unite,  and 
move  a  people,  the  significance  of  an  enquiry  as  to  how  those  teachers  are  chosen  and 
prepared  is  apparent. 

Furthermore,  the  importance  of  such  a  study  is  vastly  increased  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  democratic  scheme  of  life  is  emerging  from  a  struggle  with  an  opposing  world- 
order  that  exhibits  a  singularly  effective  tho  misdirected  social  organization.  The  all- 
absorbing  question  now  is :  How  shall  a  democratic  people  exchange  its  earlier  forms 
of  action  for  more  adequate  expressions  of  its  own  cherished  ideals;  how  shall  it  ac- 
quire the  power  for  orderly  and  masterful  action  rising  out  of  a  clear  national  pur- 
pose, and  combine  this  with  its  passion  for  freedom,  truth,  and  justice  in  individual 
relations  ?  The  democratic  conception  of  society  has  grown  slowly  by  the  groping  ap- 
plication of  a  few  fundamental  notions,  and  is  as  yet  scarcely  more  than  in  bud;  its 
full  bloom  into  a  stable  world-order  promises  a  thrilling  spectacle  in  which  America 
will  greatly  participate.  What  is  the  central  condition,  if  there  be  such,  on  which 
this  epoch-making  development  depends.? 

As  a  necessary  means  of  self-preservation  the  consciously  directed  spread  of  true 
ideas  has  long  been  an  admitted  principle  of  democratic  government;  general  intelli- 
gence has  been  dimly  felt  to  be  one  of  its  objects,  and  the  school  has  been  accepted 
as  a  proper  instrument  thereto.  But  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  ensuring  human 
safety,  welfare,  and  growth ;  as  the  one  defence  against  elements  that  would  ruin  the 
whole  apparatus  of  orderly  progress;  and  consequently  as  the  central  policy  of  a  demo- 
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cratic  organization,  the  wide  diffiision  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been 
neglected  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  task  which  now  confronts  us.  The  condition 
which  will  determine  the  successful  development  of  a  genuine  democracy  in  America 
rests  in  our  willingness  to  adopt,  as  our  foremost  policy  of  public  action,  a  popular 
education  that  is  substantial  and  unequivocal. 

Universal  compulsory  education,  tho  far  from  achieved,  is  a  familiar  slogan  for 
which  we  make  a  brave  stand ;  but  to  the  duration  and  content  of  this  education,  and 
to  the  means  used  in  providing  it,  we  have  paid  little  attention.  Longer  to  counte- 
nance this  delusion  is  to  fail  in  our  great  experiment.  Free  and  true  ideas  important 
to  human  welfare  must  be  brought  skilfully  and  vividly,  and  thru  a  prolonged  period, 
not  to  prospective  leaders  only,  as  some  would  have  it,  but  to  every  child  and  youth. 
To  have  this  contact  is  his  right  as  a  candidate  for  membership  in  a  democratic 
society;  to  profit  by  it  must  be  made  his  primary  obligation.  Even  our  theory  of 
universal  education  has  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  a  scanty  offering  formally  pre- 
sented and  often  properly  declined;  to  pass  it  around  to  all  was  our  main  ambition. 
Henceforth,  the  state  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  product  in  the  case  of  each 
normal  individual  from  the  beginning  well  thru  adolescence.  Hitherto,  if  each  child 
attended  a  school  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  it  has  been  considered  that  the  require- 
ment was  met;  hereafter,  it  is  indispensable  that  each  child  develop  into  what  shall 
be,  according  to  his  abilities,  an  educated  person,  or  show  why  that  is  impossible. 

Education  and  the  Teacher 

This  shift  in  education  from  a  nominally  universal  to  a  qualitative  basis  involves 
preeminently  and  almost  exclusively  the  teacher.  So  far  as  the  state  can  provide  educa- 
tion, the  teacher  is  the  substance  of  it.  The  measure  of  our  past  and  present  deficiency 
is  startlingly  revealed  by  the  manner  in  which  we  have  persistently  evaded  this  fact. 
Education  has  been  much,  and  on  the  whole  reverently,  on  our  lips,  but  so  little 
have  we  grasped  its  purport  that  the  sole  factor  which  can  give  it  reality  and  mean- 
ing, namely,  the  teacher,  is  grossly  ill-equipped,  ill-rewarded,  and  lacking  in  distinc- 
tion. A  school  system  with  us  is  an  elaborate  hierarchical  device  that  undertakes 
thru  successive  gradations  of  textbook  makers,  superintendents,  principals,  and  super- 
visors to  isolate  and  prepare  each  modicum  of  knowledge  and  skill  so  that  it  may 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  humble  teacher  at  the  bottom,  who  is  drilled  for  a  few 
weeks  only,  if  at  all,  in  directions  for  administering  it  ultimately  to  the  child.  Mean- 
while superintendents  and  school  boards  publicly  measure  their  success  by  numbers 
enrolled,  by  buildings  and  material  equipment  added,  and  by  multiplied  kinds  of 
schooling  introduced;  and  the  people  are  taught  to  accept  this  as  education.  Such 
perversions  are  ample  comment  on  the  thoughtlessness  of  our  formula.  Where  is  the 
school  system  that  by  enlightened  and  fearless  propaganda  has  convinced  its  public 
that  education  consists  first  of  all  in  the  superior  quality  and  skill  of  its  individual 
teachers,  and  is  otherwise  meaningless.? 
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Qualitative  education,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  dependence  upon  estimates 
by  bulk  and  housing,  signifies  a  complete  transformation  in  the  character  and  status 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Such  a  transformation  once  properly  accomplished,  the 
other  necessary  modifications  will  inevitably  take  care  of  themselves.  America,  with 
its  hundred  millions  of  people,  needs  upward  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  and 
women  to  represent  her  with  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  nation  in  a  deliberate 
and  thorough  educative  process.  If  wars  are  to  cease  and  democracy  is  permanently  to 
hold  the  field,  it  will  be  a  democracy  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  confide  this,  its  most  re- 
sponsible task,  to  its  most  competent  citizens,  and  to  prepare  them  thoroughly  for  its 
safe  discharge.  Genuine  education,  in  a  sense  consistent  with  any  honest  vision  of  its 
meaning,  can  proceed  only  thru  immediate  contact  with  keen  minds  fully  informed  and 
persuaded  of  what  the  rising  generation  may  become,  and  dedicated  to  such  achieve- 
ment. Persons  so  equipped  will  in  general  not  be  had  unless  the  distinguished  rewards 
and  opportunities  of  life  are  attainable  thru  teaching  careers.  Moreover,  these  careers 
must  not  be  mere  avenues  of  promotion,  as  in  notable  cases  to-day,  but  must  constitute 
and  be  recognized  as  opportunities  for  achievement  in  themselves.  Any  other  course 
means  simply  to  exploit  the  future  in  the  interest  of  the  present  by  abandoning  its 
control  to  second-rate  minds.  Plato''s  provision  that  the  head  of  the  state  be  the  di- 
rector of  education  expresses  the  unavoidable  perspective  in  a  completed  democracy.^ 

New  Standards  Essential  for  Genuine  Education 

Marked  changes  must  ensue  in  our  present  system  of  schooling  if  we  undertake  to 
carry  out  an  honest  interpretation  of  our  avowed  aim  of  "universal  education''  by 
making  it  not  only  universal  but  also  education.  In  the  first  place  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  must  be  thoroughly  integrated  into  one  homogeneous  and 
indivisible  unit — a  varied  but  coherent  twelve-year  career  for  mind  and  body, 
whereby,  as  a  youth,  each  citizen  may  acquire  a  certificate  of  the  health,  intelligence, 
and  character  that  underlie  a  successful  society. 

This  done,  distinctions  of  training,  experience,  and  salary  among  teaching  positions 
within  this  unit  must  also  disappear.  Proper  training  for  teaching  the  third  grade 
should  be  as  prolonged  and  as  serious  as  training  for  teaching  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
grade,  and  should  be  equally  well  rewarded.  To  pass  childhood  thru  a  graded  quality 
of  instruction  in  order  finally  to  place  those  who  survive  in  charge  of  real  teachers 
only  at  the  top  is  a  blunder  that  explains  more  of  the  dire  results  noticeable  in  our 
schools  than  we  dare  acknowledge. 

If  the  status  of  aU  teachers,  upper  and  lower,  urban  and  rural,  is  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  an  honestly  equipped  school  system,  what  shall  that  status  he? 
The  standards  of  preparation  cannot  well  be  lower  in  amount  than  those  now  de- 
manded for  superior  secondary  instruction.  Four  years  of  well-directed  training  sub- 

*  The  State  of  Vermont  already  has  the  enviable  distinction  of  paying  its  commissioner  of  education  more  than  any 
other  state  official,  including  the  governor. 
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sequent  to  a  high  school  education  is  sufficient,  with  selected  material,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  superior  teacher.  Experience,  skilled  practical  guidance,  and  further  spe- 
cialized study,  attended  always  by  discriminating  selection,  should  result  in  a  group 
having  relatively  high  mental  and  social  power  and  fit  to  serve  any  community  as 
leaders.  For  to  lead  youth  effectively  implies,  by  any  acceptable  definition,  the  power 
and  resources  required  to  lead  the  community  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  training  of  any  sort  can  provide  men  and  women  who  are 
equipped  and  willing  to  serve  youth  as  youth  should  be  served,  whose  service  can  out- 
rank theirs.?  To  the  individual  parent,  as  to  the  state,  it  is  quite  the  most  appealing 
good, after  physical  health;  and  it  is  altogether  a  more  difficult  service  than  any  other 
to  render  well.  Teachers  that  approach  such  a  standard  of  work,  therefore,  will  require 
the  recognition  and  rewards  commensurate  with  it.  This  is  a  test  of  shifted  values  that 
can  be  met  in  America  with  the  greatest  ease.  No  question  of  obligation  to  a  class  is 
involved;  it  is  a  case  simply  of  an  enlightened  democracy  purchasing  for  the  future 
goods  that  shall  make  it  great.  Billions  cheerfully  spent  for  defending  and  extend- 
ing liberty  abroad  are  a  challenge,  whatever  the  cost,  to  broaden  and  make  sound  the 
foundations  of  liberty  at  home. 

In  the  schools  the  attainment  of  such  a  standard  would  modify  many  things.  The 
present  methods  and  attitudes  of  supervision  would  disappear;  its  hierarchy  would 
be  transformed.  Organization  would,  of  course,  remain,  but  the  pupil  would  meet  di- 
rectly and  constantly  a  well-selected  and  tested  leader  prepared  to  speak  with  per- 
sonal effect  and  to  win  response  by  virtue  of  trained  intelligence.  Such  leaders,  instead 
of  taking  minute  orders  from  higher  officers,  would  themselves  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, in  joint  action,  for  the  conduct  and  development  of  instruction — the  life- 
long business  of  capable  minds.  In  other  words,  education  would  become  a  first-hand 
process  hy  skilled  practitioners  like  any  other  professional  service,  instead  of  a  second 
or  third  hand  operation  with  its  consequent  perfunctory  effects. 

A  New  Training  for  Teachers 

The  degree  of  selection  and  training  contemplated  promises  another  sweeping  im- 
provement of  far-reaching  importance.  In  the  teacher  of  to-day  the  slight  prepara- 
tion required  and  the  casual  way  in  which  the  work  may  be  picked  up  or  dropped 
result  in  a  person  bred  to  routine  and  conformity,  possessing  little  original  insight 
for  his  work.  He  forms  one  of  a  secluded  class,  protected  as  well  as  repressed  by  the 
rigid  machine  of  which  he  is  a  part.  To  correct  this,  we  need  to  pick  out  men  and 
women  of  large  ability  and  give  them  a  long  and  thorough  preparation  aimed  solely 
at  their  future  task.  By  so  doing  we  can  entrust  our  schools  to  independent  and  self- 
possessed  personalities  who  fairly  represent  the  spirit  of  their  time,  who  bring  the 
schools  into  the  vital  current  of  events,  and  make  them  closely  responsive  to  the 
criticisms  and  aspirations  of  the  people  they  serve.  Thus  only  can  we  secure  a  sensi- 
tive and  flexible  education  that  moves  intelligently  and  surely  on  its  path. 
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In  demanding  for  all  teachers  the  standards  now  required  for  good  secondary  in- 
struction, the  reference  is  to  their  amount  only.  To  make  a  teacher  in  the  sense  out- 
lined above,  which  is  the  only  sense  in  which  teachers  can  be  of  use  under  future 
conditions,  the  present  form  of  preparation,  elementary  and  secondary  alike,  needs 
revision.  It  is  a  matter  primarily  of  point  of  view.  The  average  secondary  teacher 
to-day  is  a  person  who  has  taken  a  college  course  for  his  own  sake  and  as  he  chose. 
At  or  near  the  close  thereof  he  has  concluded  to  "go  into  teaching" — temporarily, 
and  with  no  thought  of  the  requirements  of  a  difficult  profession.  The  elementary 
teacher  in  the  country  districts  is  untrained;  in  the  cities  he,  or  more  frequently  she, 
has  sometimes  undergone  specific  training,  but  oftener,  particularly  in  the  West,  his 
elementary  school  service  has  been  a  time-marking  occupation  until  he  could  secure 
college  points  sufficient  to  "promote"  him  to  a  high  school,  itself  a  temporary  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  a  profession  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  to  marriage.  In  either  group 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  service  is  neither  enforced  by  the  public  nor  dreamed 
of  by  the  teacher.  The  public  confesses  by  the  measure  of  its  own  rewards  that  the 
quality  of  its  teaching  service  is  no  supreme  or  vital  matter  to  it,  if  only  the  forms  are 
there  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  therefore  offers  its  candidates,  in  lieu  of 
professional  training,  an  education  that  fits  their  general  needs,  and  invites  them  in 
the  intervals  of  study  to  come  and  manage  the  schools  for  awhile  in  order  to  fill  their 
purses. 

We  are  fast  learning  that  if  democracy  is  to  have  genuine  education  and  survive, 
this  sort  of  thing  must  cease.  The  hoUowness  of  the  process  has  its  faithful  counter- 
part in  the  hoUowness  of  the  teacher's  plan  and  purpose.  For  a  serious  educative 
undertaking,  the  way  must  be  paved  by  a  thoroughly  well-organized  course  of  train- 
ing, directed  toward  the  specific  work  to  be  done,  and  exhausting  our  professional 
resources  in  that  field.  The  task  is  difficult  and  responsible  enough  even  with  the 
most  liberal  training  we  know;  to  omit  this,  or  to  conceive  the  work  as  an  incidental 
diversion  for  the  employment  of  "general  culture,"  is  to  miss  the  point  completely. 
The  first  and  sole  consideration  in  planning  a  teacher's  preparation  is  the  question : 
Does  this  feature  contribute  most  to  the  effective  discharge  of  the  particular  duty  in 
view,  as  the  welfare  of  the  service  requires?  Personal  considerations  are  beside  the  mark. 

Circumstances  in  America  have  made  us  largely  dependent  upon  women  for  the 
teachers  we  have,  and  the  proposals  made  above  might  not  completely  equalize  men's 
share  in  instruction  even  at  three  or  four  times  the  present  salaries,  tho  it  would  tend 
to  do  so.  Whether  this  ensue  or  not,  the  steps  suggested  would  at  least  remove  the 
meaningless  restriction  of  the  profession  to  unmarried  women.  To  teach  well  is  the 
privilege  of  maturity  and  experience;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  men  and  women  of  affairs, 
of  fatherhood,  of  motherhood;  it  is  the  business  of  brains  and  a  vigorous  social  par- 
ticipation that  draws  the  pupil  into  the  stream  of  interesting  and  instructive  per- 
sons and  events.  What  have  immature  girls  to  do  with  this  except  as  they  prepare 
to  make  it  the  main  object  of  their  lives  irrespective  of  marriage.? 
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The  changes  urged  above  have  one  other  interesting  and  important  implication. 
The  attainment  of  an  integrated  school  system,  manned  by  teachers  of  similar  and 
homogeneous  training  for  the  purpose,  involves  a  like  simplification  and  coordina- 
tion of  our  agencies  for  preparing  teachers.  To-day  normal  school  and  university 
reflect  and  perpetuate  the  traditional  cleavage  between  elementary  and  secondary 
school.  In  the  best  instances  there  is  involved  here  only  the  friction  of  overlapping 
territory  rather  than  essentially  unsympathetic  views  of  the  process  by  which  a 
teacher  should  be  prepared.  However  far  apart  some  normal  schools  and  some  uni- 
versities may  be,  the  enlightened  and  progressive  elements  of  each  party  are  moving 
along  the  same  intellectual  road. 

The  time  has  come  to  clear  up  the  existing  confusion.  All  institutional  education 
for  the  teaching  profession  should  be  placed  clearly  upon  a  collegiate  footing  and 
organized  under  a  single  competent  direction  as  a  part  of  the  state  university,  where 
one  exists,  parallel  with  medical,  legal,  engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of 
higher  education.  This  signifies  no  "concessions'''  either  to  the  university  or  to  the 
normal  schools.  "Normal"  schools  should  drop  that  name,  and  as  professional  col- 
leges of  education  should  become  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  greater  university 
whole  simply  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  state's  system  of  higher  education,  which 
is  all  the  term  "university"  now  implies.  We  would  thus  secure  a  unified  and  cen- 
tralized authority  prepared  to  deal  in  a  consistent  and  efficient  manner  with  the 
state's  largest  problem  in  higher  and  professional  education. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Public 

The  type  of  teacher  here  proposed  is  a  radically  different  individual  from  his  pres- 
ent prototype,  and  demands  a  vigorous  and  discriminating  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lic that  he  is  intended  to  serve.  It  is  the  public  that  must  purchase  the  services  of 
such  a  teacher;  it  is  the  public,  therefore,  that  must  be  convinced  of  his  indispensable 
worth.  This  is  the  task  of  the  friends  of  our  Republic  who  believe  that  its  future 
will  be  determined  by  its  education. 

Specifically,  it  is  to  school  superintendents  and  school  boards,  to  the  directors  and 
teachers  in  training  agencies,  and,  above  all,  to  state  commissioners  of  education  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  look  for  reasoned  and  convincing  insistence  that  the  best 
teachers  are  worth  while,  and  it  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  organizing  public 
opinion  to  demand  that  the  best  teachers  be  employed.  Much  talk  of  better  training 
and  higher  standards  has  gone  round  and  round  in  a  fruitless  circle  thru  teachers' 
gatherings  until  it  has  become  a  hackneyed  convention.  Meanwhile  the  only  factor 
that  can  ever  give  such  talk  vitality,  namely  the  money  cost  of  expert  ability,  has  been 
seized  upon,  isolated  from  its  true  connection,  and  converted  into  the  clamor  of  a 
class  for  higher  wages.  Such  a  situation  is  both  distracting  and  futile.  It  is  of  rela- 
tively small  importance  that  teachers  should  be  well  paid  merely  because  they  are 
teachers,  but  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  any  society  that  competent  teachers  who 
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are  capable  of  fine  service  should  be  amply  rewarded  and  carefully  protected  through- 
out their  careers.  To  attain  this  it  is  proper,  not  that  teachers  themselves  should 
agitate,  unionize,  and  strike,  but  that  school  executives,  municipal  and  state,  in  well- 
organized  campaigns  with  their  thousands  of  lay  supporters,  should  attack  city  and 
state  governments  and  the  uninformed  public  opinion  about  them  in  the  interests 
of  better  teaching.  Leadership  of  this  sort  in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  a 
community's  most  precious  asset  is  the  foremost  duty  of  state  and  city  superin- 
tendents. Skilled  public  service,  as  measured  by  the  high  quality  of  its  results,  is  the 
only  reason  for  any  teacher's  existence  as  a  teacher.  This  central  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  But  the  public  should  likewise  never  be  permitted  to  forget  that 
the  cost  of  such  service  is  in  proportion  to  its  excellence.  For  let  any  American  pub- 
lic be  actually  convinced  that  the  alleged  products  of  fine  teaching  are  real,  and  that 
they  may  be  had  for  a  price,  that  price  will  speedily  become  a  wholly  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

Upon  the  teachers  themselves  the  outward  responsibility  for  such  a  movement  can- 
not fairly  be  placed;  from  them  may  reasonably  be  expected  the  maximum  develop- 
ment and  refinement  of  their  own  procedure — a  far  more  conclusive  argument  for 
more  of  it,  at  its  best,  than  any  "demands  for  social  justice"  to  teachers  as  a  class. 
To  double  or  to  treble  the  public  investment  in  such  service,  to  extend  largely  its 
resources  by  broader  and  richer  training,  to  seek  a  selection  of  ability  preeminently 
suited  to  its  purpose — this  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  personal  needs  or  demands  of  any  group  of  people.  This  is  the  work  primarily 
of  that  portion  of  the  educated  public  that  knows  the  value  of  good  teachers.  It  is 
their  business,  under  the  leadership  of  the  official  representatives  of  public  educa- 
tion, to  make  an  abundance  of  good  teaching  an  arresting  and  winning  cause  in 
chambers  of  commerce,  churches,  rotary  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  similar  civic  and  so- 
cial organizations  of  citizen  parents  who  control  taxation.  This  attitude  does  not  at 
present  prevail  in  American  communities ;  the  average  parent's  interest  in  his  child's 
school  is  almost  imperceptible,  not  because  his  interest  in  his  child  is  not  profound, 
but  because  the  teaching  purpose  and  process  has  never  taken  the  parent  convinc- 
ingly into  its  confidence.  That  such  a  confidence  would  too  often  exhaust  the  uncer- 
tain and  ill-prepared  teacher  has  not  assisted  the  exchange.  Parent- teachers  associa- 
tions have  rendered  an  important  service  by  promoting  helpful  social  relations 
between  home  and  school,  but  they  obviously  have  not  taught  the  parent  how  to 
discriminate  between  the  teaching  now  provided  and  the  better  teaching  that  might 
be  provided,  nor  is  that  their  pui-pose.  Here  is  a  field  almost  completely  unworked. 
Enthusiasm  and  personal  sacrifice  to  secure  good  teaching  for  his  children  is  latent 
in  well-nigh  every  parent.  He  must,  however,  know  definitely  and  vividly  what  good 
teaching  is,  and  he  must  understand  clearly  that  its  value  is  on  the  whole  directly 
related  to  its  cost. 
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DE  MORTUIS 

THOMAS  GREENE  ALFORD 

THOMAS  Greene  Alford  was  born  March  20, 1852,  at  Alfordsville,  Indiana.  He 
was  graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  1871,  and  then  attended  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  until  1875.  For  several  years  he  was  connected  with  public  school 
work  in  the  State  of  Indiana  as  a  teacher  and  as  supervisor  of  high  school  subjects. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Vincennes  Univei'sity,  Indiana,  for 
two  years.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Purdue  University,  which 
position  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1917.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  was  especially  active  in  the  work  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  intro- 
duced many  innovations  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  that  organization. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Alford  a  retiring  allowance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917.  He  died  at  La  Grange,  Illinois,  March  25,  1919. 


ARLO  BATES 

Arlo  Bates  was  bom  at  East  Machias,  Maine,  December  16, 1850.  On  graduating 
JLjL  at  Bowdoin  in  1876  he  engaged  in  literary  work  in  Boston,  editing  the  Sunday 
Courier  from  1880  to  1893.  That  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  position  he  held  for 
twenty-two  years,  retiring  from  service  in  1915. 

Professor  Bates  was  a  poet  and  novelist  of  distinction,  and  also  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  the  study  of  literature.  Among  his  well-known  works  are  The  Pagans 
(1884);  The  Wheel  of  Fire  (1885);  Sonnets  in  Shadow  (1887);  The  Philistines  (1888); 
Told  in  the  Gate  (1892);  The  Puritans  (1899);  Under  the  "Beech  Tree  (1899);  and 
The  Diary  of  a  Saint  (1902). 

Professor  Bates  was  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and 
a  feUow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Bates  Janu- 
ary 29,  1915.  He  died  August  24,  1918. 


KEMP  PLUMMER  BATTLE 

Kemp  Plummer  Battle  was  born  December  19,  1831,  near  Louisburg,  North 
Carolina.  His  early  training  was  received  in  private  schools,  and  he  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1845,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. In  1849-50  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Latin  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  from  1850  to  1854  tutor  in  mathematics.  Meanwhile  he  studied  law,  was 
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admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Raleigh.  In  1862 
he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  served  until  the  whole  board  was  displaced  by  the  Republican  General 
Assembly  in  1868.  In  1874  he  was  again  elected  a  trustee  of  the  university,  and  served 
by  successive  reelections  until  his  death,  a  total  of  fifty-one  years.  He  was  always  an 
advocate  of  improved  agriculture,  and  it  was  primarily  on  his  initiative  that  a  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established  at  the  university  in  1876.  In  1876 
he  was  made  president  of  the  university,  and  held  the  office  for  fifteen  years,  resigning 
in  1891  to  become  professor  of  history.  In  1897  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Summer  Normal  School  at  the  university,  the  first  school  of 
the  kind  in  the  South.  It  was  mainly  thru  his  efforts  also  that  the  Legislature  made 
its  first  appropriation  to  higher  education  in  1881,  and  thru  his  continued  efforts 
that  it  trebled  its  appropriation  in  1885.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  1907, 
having  sei*ved  the  university  thirty-one  years. 

Dr.  Battle  was  the  author  of  many  addresses  and  lectures  and  monographs,  and 
also  of  a  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Dr.  Battle  in  May, 
1907.  He  died  in  Raleigh,  North  Carohna,  February  4,  1919. 


ROLLA  CLINTON  CARPENTER 

ROLLA  Clinton  Carpeni-er  was  born  at  Orion,  Michigan,  June  26,  1852.  After 
preparing  for  college  at  the  Pontiac  High  School,  he  entered  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  receiving  upon  graduation  in  1873  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  graduated  in  1875.  He  im- 
mediately commenced  teaching  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  remained 
there  until  1890,  when  he  became  connected  with  the  Engineering  Department  of 
Sibley  College  of  Cornell  University,  first  as  associate  professor  of  engineering,  then 
as  professor  of  experimental  engineering.  He  retired  in  1917  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Outside  of  his  academic  post  Professor  Carpenter's  counsel  was  widely  sought  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  large  engineering  undertakings  and  in  patent 
legislation ;  and  he  also  had  charge  of  many  private  engineering  projects  and  the 
lighting  and  heating  problems  of  city  buildings. 

Professor  Carpenter  was  a  member  of  and  held  important  offices  in  many  engineer- 
ing societies.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  important  engineering  books,  several 
of  which  passed  thru  six  or  seven  editions. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Carpenter  a  retiring  allowance  in 
June,  1917.  He  died  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  January  19,  1919. 
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EDWARD  BULL  CLAPP 


EDWARD  Bull  Clapp  was  born  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  April  1, 1856.  After  grad- 
uating at  Illinois  College  in  1877,  he  pursued  graduate  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  and  at  Yale  University.  He  began  his  career  as  an  educator  in  the 
public  schools  of  Connecticut,  first  at  Wester ville,  then  at  New  Haven.  In  1882  he 
accepted  an  instructorship  in  Greek  at  Illinois  College  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  head  of  the  department,  which  position  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  1894 
he  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  California,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1917,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1907-08,  when  he  was 
professor  of  Greek  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Professor  Clapp  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  Greek  subjects,  which  were 
published  in  various  philological  journals,  and  he  was  also  the  editor  of  Homer's 
Iliad  (Books  XIX-XXIV),  1899.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  in  July,  1917,  granted  to  Professor  Clapp  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  died  at  Berkeley,  California,  February  7, 1919. 


ARCHIBALD  LAMONT  DANIELS 

A  rchibald  Lamont  Daniels  was  born  at  Hudson,  Michigan,  July  19, 1849.  After 
XA.  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1876,  he  pur- 
sued his  study  of  mathematics  in  Europe  for  six  years  under  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians in  Berlin  and  Padua.  Returning  to  America,  he  accepted  a  fellowship  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  following  year  an  instructorship  at  Princeton 
University,  where  he  obtained  his  doctorate  in  1885.  He  was  appointed  that  year 
Williams  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  position  he 
held  for  twenty-nine  years,  retiring  in  1914. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Daniels  a  retiring  allowance  October 
1, 1914.  He  died  July  18, 1918,  at  Burlington,  Vermont. 


CHARLES  LEANDER  DOOLITTLE 

Charles  Leander  Doolittle  was  born  in  Ontario,  Indiana,  November  12, 1843. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1874,  and  the  following  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Lehigh  University,  which 
position  he  held  for  twenty  years.  When  the  Flower  Astronomical  Observatory  was 
founded  as  part  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1895,  Professor  Doolittle  was 
made  its  director  and  professor  of  astronomy. 

The  results  of  Professor  Doolittle's  observations  while  connected  with  the  Flower 
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Observatory  have  been  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  standard  and  valuable  works  on  Astronomy,  including  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  as  Applied  to  Geodesy  and  Navigation^  Results  of  Observation  with 
Zenith  Telescope,  Sayre  Observatory,  1876-1895,  Results  of  Observation  with  Zenith 
Telescope,  Flower  Astronomical  Observatory,  189^-1911.  He  also  contributed  many 
articles  to  scientific  journals. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  on  September  1,  1912,  granted  to  Professor  Doolittle 
a  i-etiring  allowance.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  3, 1919. 


SAMUEL  TRAIN  BUTTON 

SAMUEL  Train  Button  was  bora  at  Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire,  October  16, 1849. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1873,  and  received  there  in  later  years  the  m€is- 
ter's  degree.  He  began  his  career  as  an  educator  in  the  public  schools  of  South  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  in  1873.  He  became  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New 
Haven  in  1882,  going  from  there  to  a  similar  position  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  remained  ten  years.  Buring  these  years  he  was  also  a  lecturer  in  pedagogy 
at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Boston  University.  In  1900  he  came  to 
New  York,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  was  Professor  of  School  Administration  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He  retired  in  1915,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  various  educational  and  philanthropic  organizations  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

Professor  Button  was  actively  identified  with  the  American  Committee  of  Arme- 
nian and  Syrian  Relief,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Christian  College  at  Canton,  China.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  various  peace  movements  in  this  country,  and  a  member  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  the  Japan  Society,  and  the  International  Commission  to 
the  Balkans. 

Professor  Button  was  the  author  of  Social  Phages  of  Education  and  School  Manage- 
ment, and  also  the  editor  of  several  series  of  educational  and  religious  publications. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Button  a  retiring  allowance  in 
July,  1915.  He  died  March  28, 1919,  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 


ROBERT  BURWELL  FULTON 

ROBERT  BuRWELL  FuLTON  was  boHi  in  Sumter  County,  Alabama,  April  8,  1849. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1869,  and  then  taught 
in  the  high  schools  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana  for  two  years.  In  1871  he  began  his 
long  service  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  first  as  assistant  professor  and  then  pro- 
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fessor  of  physics  and  astronomy,  and  in  1892  he  was  appointed  chancellor.  In  1906, 
as  a  result  of  political  conditions  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  he  resigned,  after  a  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  university  of  thirty-five  years.  He  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  Miller  School  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  in  1906,  and  remained  there 
until  his  retirement  in  1918. 

Dr.  Fulton  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  and  was  its  president  for  seven  years.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  and  was  several  times  president  of  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  England. 

As  a  writer  on  educational,  scientific,  and  historical  subjects,  Dr.  Fulton  was 
widely  known. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  in  August,  1918,  granted  to  Dr.  Fulton  a  retiring  allow- 
ance. He  died  in  New  York  City,  May  29, 1919. 


JOSHUA  BOLLES  GARRITT 

JOSHUA  BoLLEs  Garritt  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  January  23, 1832.  His 
family  having  removed  to  Indiana  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  entered  Hanover  Col- 
lege in  that  state  in  1848,  graduating  in  1853  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
He  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  at  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1856.  The  following  autumn  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Hanover  College.  In  1862  he  was  assigned  to  the  department  of  Greek,  of  which 
he  remained  in  charge  until  his  retirement  in  1906.  For  half  a  century  Professor 
Garritt  met  his  classes  in  the  same  class-room  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  an  hour. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Garritt  a  retiring  allowance  in 
October,  1906.  He  died  in  Hanover,  Indiana,  August  30, 1918. 


JOSEPH  HENRY  GILMORE 

JOSEPH  Henry  Gilmore  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  29, 1834.  After 
graduating  from  Brown  University  in  1858  he  entered  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  and  graduated  there  in  1861.  The  following  year  he  was  ordained  in  the 
Baptist  ministry,  and  was  pastor  for  two  years  at  Fisherville,  New  Hampshire.  His 
next  call  was  to  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  for  the 
year  1867-68  he  was  also  acting  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Rochester  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  English  at 
the  University  of  Rochester,  which  position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1908. 
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Professor  Gilmore  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  English,  among  them  being  : 
The  Art  of  Expression  (1876);  The  English  Language  and  Its  Early  Literature 
(1880) ;  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (1891);  Familiar  Chats  about  Books  and  Reading  (1892); 
Outlines  of  English  and  American  Literature  (1905).  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
world  famous  hymn,  He  Leadeth  Me,  and  other  religious  poems. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Gilmore  a  retiring  allowance  in 
July,  1908.  He  died  in  Rochester,  New  York,  July  23, 1918. 


MICHAEL  JOSEPH  GOLDEN 

MICHAEL  Joseph  Golden  was  born  in  Stradford,  Canada,  September  7,  1862. 
He  was  for  three  years  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  went  to  Purdue  University  in  1884  to  assist  in  the  installation  of  instruc- 
tion in  shop  practice.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  secured  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  science  from  Purdue  University.  He  became  head  of  the  department  at  Purdue 
with  the  designation  of  professor  of  practical  mechanics  in  1889,  which  position  he 
filled  until  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  June,  1917.  Professor  Golden  was  closely 
identified  with  the  development  of  instruction  in  shop  practice  and  drawing,  his  ser- 
vices being  coincident  with  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  training  in  this  country.  His 
department  at  Purdue  became  well  known  and  representative  of  the  highest  devel- 
opment in  this  line  of  instruction. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Golden  a  retiring  allowance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  He  died  at  West  Lafayette,  Indiana,  December  18, 1918. 


CONST ANTIN  HERZBERG 

CONSTANTiN  Herzberg  was  born  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  September  6,  1833.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  School  of  Design  in  Dresden,  graduating  in  1852. 
The  following  year  he  continued  his  studies  in  design  under  a  famous  painter,  and 
in  1854  he  came  to  America  and  engaged  in  practical  designing  for  five  years.  When 
the  Cooper  Institute  was  opened  in  November,  1859,  Professor  Herzberg  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  evening  art  classes.  The  following  year  he  was  off*ered  an  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  drawing  and  design  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
remained  in  this  position  forty-seven  years,  retiring  in  1907. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Herzberg  in 
July,  1907.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  March  5,  1919. 
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JAMES  ALBERT  HOWE 

JAMES  Albert  Howe  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in  1834.  He  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1859,  and  received  his  theological  education  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1862  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Baptist  Church  at  Black- 
stone,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1864  he  became  pastor  at 
Olneyville,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology and  homiletics  in  the  Cobb  Divinity  School,  a  department  of  Bates  College 
in  no  way  under  denominational  control.  He  was  made  dean  of  the  school  in  1894, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1908,  after  a  service  of  thirty-six  years. 
Dean  Howe  was  often  a  representative  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church  at  parliaments 
of  religions  held  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  for  many  years  all  Sunday-School 
publications  of  the  church  were  in  his  hands. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Dean  Howe  in  Septem- 
ber, 1908.  He  died  at  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  December  29,  1918. 


THOMAS  WALDEN  JORDAN 

THOMAS  Walden  Jordan  was  born  at  Newbern,  Virginia,  December  2,  1848. 
After  graduating  from  Emory  and  Henry  College  in  1869,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  graduated  there  in  1871.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Latin  and  history  at  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years.  He  then  became  principal  of  a  woman's  college  in  Shelby ville, 
Kentucky,  for  two  years.  In  1882  he  returned  to  Emory  and  Henry  College  as  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  from  1885  to  1888  was  its  president.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  of  Latin,  and  later  dean  of  the  college  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1907,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Jordan  a  retiring  allowance  in 
October,  1907.  He  died  May  13,  1919,  at  Imboden,  Virginia. 


ALEXIS  ANASTAY  JULIEN 

ALEXIS  Anastay  Julien  was  born  in  New  York,  February  13,  1840.  He  grad- 
,.  uated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1859.  On  leaving  college 
he  became  resident  chemist  on  the  guano  island  of  Sombrero  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years  studying  geology  and  natural  history,  collecting 
birds,  and  making  meteorological  observations  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
Washington.  He  also  made  a  geological  survey  of  the  islets  around  the  Island  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  for  the  Swedish  Government,  for  which  service  he  received  a 
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gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Sweden.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  assistant  of  analyt- 
ical chemistry  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University,  and  later  instructor 
and  curator  of  geology.  His  connection  with  Columbia  University  lasted  for  forty- 
four  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1909.  He  was  also  connected  at  different  times 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan  and  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Julien  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  was  a  member 
of  many  scientific  societies. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Dr.  Julien  a  retiring  allowance  in  July,  1909. 
He  died  in  South  Hard  wick,  Massachusetts,  May  4, 1919. 


RICHARD  MARION  LEAVELL 

RICHARD  Marion  Leavell  was  born  in  Newbeny  District,  South  Carolina,  Au- 
gust 31,  1838.  He  attended  high  school  at  Cherry  Creek,  Mississippi,  and  in 
1856  entered  the  University  of  Mississippi,  graduating  in  1859.  He  at  once  en- 
tered the  teaching  profession,  which  he  intended  to  make  his  life  work,  but  shortly 
thereafter  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Mississippi 
Infantry  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  After  a  year's  service  he  was  made  captain,  and 
held  this  command  until  July,  1863,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg and,  with  a  large  part  of  his  regiment,  was  sent  to  Johnson's  Island,  Ohio. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  Professor  Leavell  was  elected  principal  of  Verona  Academy, 
Mississippi,  which  position  he  held  until  1882,  when  he  was  called  to  the  department 
of  English  at  Mississippi  College,  at  Clinton.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  English  and  Belles  Lettres  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Two  years  later  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  political  economy  at  the  same  institution,  where 
he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1909. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Leavell  Oc- 
tober 1,  1909.  He  died  August  17,  1918,  at  Oxford,  Mississippi. 


HENRY  MITCHELL  MacCRACKEN 

HENRY  Mitchell  MacCracken  was  bom  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  September  28, 1840. 
He  graduated  from  Miami  University  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
at  once  began  teaching,  and  in  1859  became  superintendent  of  schools  at  South 
Charleston,  Ohio.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  study  at  the  United  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  completing  his  theological  course  at  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1863.  He  supplemented  his  theological  studies  by  a 
year's  study  at  Berlin  and  Tiibingen.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  1863  to  1867,  and  of  the  First 
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Church  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  from  1868  to  1881,  when  he  was  appointed  chancellor  and 
professor  of  philosophy  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  remained  until  1884.  He  was  then  called  to  New 
York  University,  with  the  title  of  professor  of  philosophy.  The  following  year  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor  was  created  for  him,  and  he  entered  upon  the  active  ad- 
ministration of  the  university,  under  the  titular  chancellorship  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hall.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hall  in  1891  he  became  chancellor,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1910. 

Chancellor  MacCracken  published  Leaders  of  the  Church  Universal  (1879),  and 
a  volume.  The  Hall  of  Fame  (1901),  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  many  articles 
and  pamphlets  on  educational,  religious,  and  international  questions. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Chancellor  MacCracken 
in  July,  1910.  He  died  at  Orlando,  Florida,  December  24,  1918. 


HENRY  MONTGOMERY 

HENRY  Montgomery  was  bom  at  Cartwright,  Ontario,  in  November,  1849.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1876,  and  afterwards  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  began 
teaching  science  in  1876  in  Toronto,  first  as  science  master  in  the  Toronto  Colle- 
giate Institute,  then  as  lecturer  on  zoology  and  botany  in  the  Toronto  School  of 
Medicine.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  and  curator  of  the 
museum  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  five 
years.  In  1890  he  accepted  the  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  returned  to  Toronto  in  1894,  and  for  twelve  years  was  professor  of  natural 
science  and  curator  of  the  museum  in  the  University  of  Trinity  College.  He  then  be- 
came lecturer  on  ethnology  and  curator  of  the  museum  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1911. 

Professor  Montgomery  spent  many  summers  in  excavating  mounds  and  other  pre- 
historic sites,  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  North  Dakota  and  Utah,  and  assisted  in 
making  and  classifying  many  archaeological  collections  for  museums.  He  also  pub- 
lished numerous  scientific  articles  and  reports. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Montgomery 
on  January  1,  1913.  He  died  at  Plainsville,  Ohio,  February  21,  1919. 


NICHOLAS   MURRAY 

NICHOLAS  Murray  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  September  6, 1842.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1862,  and  immediately  entered  the  army  as 
lieutenant  in  the  131st  New  York  State  Volunteers,  serving  throughout  the  Civil 
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War.  He  then  entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia  University,  graduating  in  1866.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised  law  until  bad  health,  caused  by  exposure  dur- 
ing the  war,  led  him  to  retire  from  his  profession.  After  several  years  spent  abroad, 
Mr.  Murray  returned  to  this  country,  and  was  one  of  the  group  of  young  men  at- 
tracted to  Baltimore  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
became  the  private  secretary  of  President  Gilman,  and  in  1879  was  appointed  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  university.  In  1890  he  became  librarian,  for  which  post  his 
literary  knowledge  and  taste  qualified  him  in  an  unusual  degree.  In  consequence  of 
failing  health  he  retired  in  1908  and  spent  several  years  traveling  abroad,  visiting 
the  Far  East,  and  making  prolonged  stays  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Mr.  Murray  a  retiring  allowance  in  October, 
1908.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  December  9,  1918. 


ALFRED  BRIERLY  NELSON 

ALFRED  Brierly  Nelson  was  bom  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  March  14*,  1844. 
L  His  family  moved  to  Kentucky  in  his  early  years,  and  he  was  graduated  from 
Centre  College  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  in  1864.  He  at  once  began  teaching  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Centre  College.  In  1869  he  resigned  and  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine  in  New  Orleans  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  de- 
gree in  1874.  He  practised  his  profession  for  several  years,  but  in  1876,  upon  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Centre  College,  he  returned  to  his 
old  position  of  professor  of  mathematics  and  remained  at  his  post  for  thirty-eight 
years,  retiring  in  1908. 

Professor  Nelson  was  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  contributed  numerous  articles  to  mathematical  journals. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Nelson  in  May, 
1908.  He  died  November  6,  1918,  at  Danville,  Kentucky. 


ALEXANDRIA  CAMBELLINA  PENDLETON 

ALEXANDRIA  Cambelltna  Pendleton  was  bom  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  Sep- 
L  tember  2,  1841.  Specializing  in  German  and  French,  she  was  associated  with 
Bethany  College  for  thirty-one  years,  first  as  an  instructor,  then  as  professor  of  mod- 
em languages  from  1884  to  1907. 

Professor  Pendleton  edited  several  French  textbooks,  some  of  which  are  used  in 
the  class-rooms  of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Pendleton  a  retiring  allowance 
June  4,  1907.  She  died  in  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  January  14,  1919. 
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CHARLES  BRINCKERHOFF  RICHARDS 

CHARLES  Brinckerhoff  Richards  was  born  in  Brookljni,  New  York,  December 
23,  1833.  He  received  his  early  education  in  private  schools,  and  he  acquired 
his  technical  training  by  broad  reading  and  diligent  study  while  engaged  in  the 
practical  daily  work  of  manufacturing.  During  and  after  the  Civil  War  he  was  con- 
sulting engineer  at  Colt's  Arms  Factory  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  South  wark  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1884  the  authorities  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University 
requested  Professor  Richards  to  fill  the  Higgins  chair  of  mechanical  engineering 
in  that  institution.  He  remained  in  that  position  for  twenty-five  years,  retiring  in 
1909. 

Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  Professor  Richards  invented  the  Richards  steam 
engine  indicator,  which  has  been  called  the  most  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  steam  engine  since  the  days  of  James  Watt.  For  this  achievement  he  was  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  was  also  a  member  of  various  engi- 
neering and  scientific  associations  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Richards  a  retiring  allowance  in 
July,  1909.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  April  20, 1919. 


VOLNEY  MORGAN  SPALDING 

VOLNEY  Morgan  Spalding  was  born  in  East  Bloomfield,  New  York,  on  January 
29, 1849.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1873,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Germany,  receiving  from 
the  University  of  Leipzig  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1894.  Upon  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  he  again  became  associated,  in  1876,  with  the  University  of 
Michigan  as  an  instructor  in  zoology  and  botany.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  botany,  and  professor  in  1886,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1904, 
when  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  in  aid  of  his  botanical 
researches  enabled  him  to  undertake  work  at  the  Desert  Laboratory  at  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona. In  1906  he  became  a  resident  investigator  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Lab- 
oratory, retaining  this  position  until  his  retirement,  January  1, 1910. 

Professor  Spalding  was  the  author  oi  Biological  Relations  of  Desert  Shrubs  (1907), 
and  Distribution  and  Movements  of  Desert  Plants  (1909),  as  well  as  earlier  text- 
books, botanical  monographs,  and  various  papers  in  scientific  periodicals. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Spalding, 
January  1, 1910.  He  died  at  Loma  Linda,  California,  November  12, 1918. 
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ANDREW  J.  STEELE 

Andrew  J.  Steele  was  born  in  1846.  He  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
X\.  Civil  War,  and  received  his  discharge  in  1865.  He  then  entered  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School  in  Wisconsin,  graduating  in  1870.  He  was  immediately  sent  South 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association  to  teach  in  the  negro  schools.  His  first  post 
was  at  Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Mississippi,  where  he  remained  until  1873.  He 
was  then  appointed  principal  of  Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he 
taught  for  thirty-four  years,  retiring  in  1907. 

On  account  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  negro  education,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Steele  a  retiring  allowance  in  August, 
1908.  He  died  March  21,  1919,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


DWINEL  FRENCH  THOMPSON 

DwiNEL  French  Thompson  was  born  in  Bangor,  Maine,  January  1, 1846.  After 
completing  a  preparatory  course  at  the  Lewiston  Falls  Academy,  he  spent  two 
years  at  Bowdoin  College  and  then  entered  Dartmouth  College,  graduating  in  the 
scientific  course  in  1869.  He  was  at  once  appointed  tutor  in  descriptive  geometry  and 
drawing,  and  instructor  in  physical  training.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
descriptive  geometry,  stereotomy,  and  drawing  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1916,  a  period  of  forty-four  years.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  took  an  active  part  in  the  student  life  of  the  institute,  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  promoting  its  athletic  life.  He  was  also  the  leading  pro- 
moter of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Engineering  School  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Professor  Thompson  edited  and  illustrated  a  book  on  Freehand  Drawing  by  Pro- 
fessor Woodman,  and  in  1873  he  revised  and  enlarged  Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing, 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Thompson  a  retiring  allowance  on 
June  15, 1916.  He  died  April  20,  1919,  at  Troy,  New  York. 


CRAWFORD  HOWELL  TOY 

CRAWFORD  Howell  Toy  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  March  23, 1836,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1856.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  in  Richmond  College  in  1860,  and  the  following  year  went  into  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  and  served  for  over  two  years.  After  the  Civil  War  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Alabama  for  a  year,  and 
then  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin  for  graduate  study.  Returning  to  America  in 
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1868,  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Furman  University  in  South  Carolina,  and  in 
1869  professor  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal School  at  Greenville.  Professor  Toy  went  to  Harvard  University  in  1880  as  Han- 
cock Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages,  and  remained  there  until 
his  retirement  in  1909. 

Professor  Toy  was  the  author  of  many  volumes  on  religious  subjects,  among  which 
are  The  Religion  of  Israel  (1882);  Quotations  from  the  New  Testament  {\SS^y^  Judaism 
and  Christianity  (1890) ;  and  Commentary  on  Proverbs  (1899). 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Toy  a  retiring  allowance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  May  12, 1919. 


CHARLES  RICHARD  VAN  HISE 

CHARLES  Richard  Van  Hise  was  born  at  Fulton,  Wisconsin,  May  29,  1857.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1877,  and  graduated  from  the  depart- 
ment of  metallurgical  engineering  in  1879.  He  was  at  once  appointed  assistant  in 
metallurgy,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1918,  his  work  was  continuously 
connected  with  the  university  as  instructor  and  professor,  and  finally,  in  1903,  as 
president.  His  interests  were  not  confined  alone  to  teaching,  but  he  became  also  one 
of  the  foremost  geologists  of  the  country.  Eminently  practical,  his  studies  were  of 
immense  value  to  the  mining  industries  of  the  country.  His  intimate  knowledge  of 
mineral  resources  led  him  also  to  devote  much  time  and  energy  to  the  subject  of  con- 
servation and  industrial  regulation.  When  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  he  conceived  its  problems  in  a  new  way  and  with  broad  com- 
prehension of  its  possibilities,  particularly  in  carrying  knowledge  beyond  the  cam- 
pus and  making  it  directly  effective  in  the  life  of  the  state,  and  he  executed  this  duty 
to  an  extent  never  before  attempted. 

President  Van  Hise  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  scientific  subjects,  and  was 
a  member  of  many  scientific  institution's  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  in  1909,  and  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  its  problems.  His 
judgment  and  counsel  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  colleagues.  He  died  in  Mil- 
waukee, November  19, 1918. 


ARTHUR  MARTIN  WHEELER 

ARTHUR  Martin  Wheeler  was  born  at  Weston,  Connecticut,  January  21, 1836. 
L  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1857,  and  after  four  years  spent  in  study  in 
France  and  Germany  he  was  appointed  tutor  at  Yale  in  1861.  In  1868  he  was  made 
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Durfee  professor  of  history,  which  chair  he  held  at  Yale  for  forty-three  years,  retir- 
ing from  active  service  in  1911. 

Professor  Wheeler  was  one  of  the  best  known  teachers  of  history  in  the  country. 
He  published  relatively  little,  but  was  well  known  outside  his  class-room  as  a  lec- 
turer on  modern  European  history.  As  an  authority  on  the  world  war  he  was  often 
interviewed,  and  his  calm,  deliberate,  critical  analysis  of  the  situation  was  highly 
valued.  He  frequently  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  final  conflict  between  the  Ori- 
ental and  the  Occidental  nations  was  inevitable. 

Professor  Wheeler  was  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Wheeler  a  retiring  allowance  June  8, 
1911.  He  died  July  17,  1918,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

FRANK  PERKINS  WHITMAN 

FRANK  Perkins  Whitman  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  July  29, 1853.  He  was 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1874,  and  at  once  began  teaching,  his  first 
position  being  in  a  private  school  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained 
until  1878.  He  was  then  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1886  he  became  professor  of  physics 
and  astronomy  at  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  retired  in  1918. 

Professor  Whitman  was  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  American  Physical  Association,  the  American  Astronomical 
Association,  and  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Whitman  a  retiring  allowance  August 
1, 1918.  He  died  June  15, 1919,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


H 


HENRY  SHALER  WILLIAMS 

ENRY  Shaler  Williams  was  born  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  March  6, 1847.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  training  in  the  Ithaca  Academy,  and  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1864.  After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  studied  at  Yale  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  which  he  received  in  1871,  acting  meanwhile  as  assistant  in 
paleontology.  He  became  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
for  two  years.  His  connection  with  Cornell  University  began  in  1880,  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  geology,  and  later  professor  of  geology  and  paleon- 
tology. He  was  dean  of  the  general  faculty  from  1887  to  1892,  when  he  was  called 
to  Yale  University  as  Silliman  professor  of  geology.  He  remained  at  Yale  for  twelve 
years,  resuming  work  at  Cornell  as  professor  of  geology  and  director  of  the  Geological 
Museum  in  1904.  He  retired  in  1912. 
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Professor  Williams  was  a  geologist  of  international  reputation.  He  was  for  five 
years  (1907-13)  in  charge  of  the  Devonian  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  was  an  American  Commissioner  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Geology.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  London  Geological  Society,  a  member  of  the  Societe 
Geologique  de  la  France,  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  af  Science. 

Professor  Williams  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Journal  of  Geology,  and  was  the  author  of  Geological  Biology  (1895),  Correlation 
Papers,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  (1891),  The  Correlation  of  Geological  Faunas 
(1903),  and  numerous  papers  on  Devonian  geology  and  paleontology.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  research  work  in  Cuba,  which  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  oil  fields  on  the  island. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Williams  June 
13, 1912.  He  died  July  31, 1919,  at  Havana,  Cuba. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  designated  Messrs.  Leslie,  Banks  &  Co.,  chartered  public  account- 
ants, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919.  The  books  of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whose 
repoi-t  follows. 

September  4, 1919. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs :  Having  audited  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1919,  we  append  hereto  the  following  statements: 

Summarized  Combination  Balance  Sheet  at  June  30, 1919 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  General  Fund  {Schedule  A) 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  {Schedule  B^ 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Reserve  Fund  No.  1  {Schedule  C) 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Reserve  Fund  No.  2  {Schedule  D) 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  {Schedule  E) 

Revenue  Account  for  General  Fund  and  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  {Schedule  F) 

Investments  and  Income  thereon  {Schedules  G  to  L) 

The  income  from  investments  and  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  been  fully 
accounted  for  and  all  expenditures  duly  authorized  and  vouched. 

The  securities  representing  the  investments  were  examined  by  us  and  found  to  be 
correct  and  the  cash  balances  were  duly  verified. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  respective  Balance  Sheets  appended  hereto  exhibit  a 
true  and  accurate  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Foundation  at  June  30,  1919. 
We  are 

Yours  faithfully, 

Leslie,  Banks  &  Co. 

Auditors. 
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Schedule  A 

GENERAL  FUND 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1919 

Endowed  Fund  and  Surplus 
Endowed  Fund; 

Original  Fund  $13,000,000.00 

Accumulations  150,000.00   $13,150,000.00 


Surplus  Income: 

At  June  30,  1918 

$206,445.22 

Surplus  Income  for  year  1918-19  (per  Schedule  F) 

m6,55lA5 

Bond  Discount  for  year  1918-19 

625.29 

$873,627.66 

Deduct  : 

Transferred  to  Other  Funds 

Reserve  Fund  No.  1  (per  Sch.  C)             $403,348.06 

Reserve  Fund  No.  2  (per  Sch.  D)               200,000.00 

Emergency  Reserve  Fund  (per  Sch.  E)      50,000.00 

653,348.06 

Surplus  Income  at  June  30,  1919 

220,279.60 

Total  Endowment  Fund  and  Surplus 

$13,370,279.60 

Assets 

Investments  (per  Schedule  G)                                             1 

^13,157,485.73 

Cash  (less  Accounts  Payable,  $599.45) 

90,554.17 

Accruef.  Interest  Receivable  (per  Sch.  G) 

121,232.51 

Office  Furniture: 

At  June  30,  I9I8                                                %1 ,9QSM 

Additions                                                                     826.09 

$8,789.75 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation                          7,782.56 

1,007.19 

Total  Assets 

$13,370,279.60 

Schedule  B 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  SO,  1919 

Endowed  Fund  and  Surplus 
Endowed  Fund  $1,250,000.00 

Surplus  Income: 

At  June  30,  19I8  $24,205.74 

Surplus  Income  for  year  1918-19  (per  Schedule  F)  14,670.28 

Surplus  Income  at  June  30,  19 19  38,876.02 

Total  Endowment  Fund  and  Surplus  $1,288,876.02 


Assets 
Investments  (per  Schedule  H) 
Cash  (less  Accounts  Payable,  $105.88) 
Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Sch.  H) 
Office  Furniture: 

At  June  30,  19I8                                              $1,771.86 
Additions                                                                     894.52 

$2,666.38 
Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation                             1,104.12 

$1,250,000.00 

30,647.10 

6,666.66 

1,562.26 

Total  Assets 

$1,288,876.02 

J5 


Schedule  C 

RESERVE  FUND  NO.  1 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1919 

Fund 
From  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

At  June  SO,  19I8  $2,148,175.00 

Received  during  year  191 8-1 9  2,339,656.25     $4,487,831.25 

Transferred  from  General  Fund: 

At  June  30,  I9I8  $1,248,805.71 

During  year  191 8-19  403,348.06        1,652,153.77 

Income  : 

At  June  30,  19I8  $78,556.06 

For  year  I9I8-I9: 

From  Investments  (per  Schedule  J)       $232,771.28 
Interest  on  $2,500,000  from  Carnegie 

Corporation  of  New  York  41 ,726. 1 2 

From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposit  897.54 

From  Bond  Discount  18,868.71  294,263.65  372,819.71 

Total  Fund  $6,512,804.73 


Investments  (per  Schedule  J)  $6,431,258.26 
Cash  37,498.36 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  J)  44,048.11 

Total  Assets  $6,512,804.73 


Schedule  D 

RESERVE  FUND  NO.  2 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1919 

Fund 
Transferred  from  General  Fund 

At  June  30,  1918  $100,000.00 

During  year  1 91 8-1 9  200,000.00 

Income: 

At  June  30,  I9I8-I9  $1,234.37 

For  year  1 91 8-19: 


Schedule  E 

EMERGENCY  RESERVE  FUND 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1919 

Fimd 
Transferred  from  General  Fund 


$300,000.00 


From  Investments  (per  Schedule  K)            $9,465.93 
From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposit                          554.08 
From  Bond  Discount                                            385.77 

10,405.78 

11,640.15 

Total  Fund 

$304,232.43 
4,136.59 
3,271.13 

$311,640.15 

Assets 
Investments  (per  Schedule  K) 
Cash 
Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  K) 

Total  Assets 

$311,640.15 

At  June  30,  19I8 

$100,000.00 

During  year  I9I8-I9 

50,000.00 

$150,000.00 

Income  : 

At  June  30,  191 8 

$1,856.52 

For  the  year  1918-19: 

From  Investments  (per  Schedule  L)              $6,695.07 

From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposit                           295.67 

From  Bond  Discount                                             763.29 

7,754.03 

9,610.55 

Total  Fund 

$159,610.55 

Assets 

Investments  (per  Schedule  L) 

$157,198.23 

Cash 

701.91 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  L) 

1,710.41 

Total  Assets 

$159,610.55 

Schedule  F 

REVENUE  ACCOUNTS 

YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1919 
Income 


From  Investments  (per  Schedules  G  and  H) 
From  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 
Total  Income 


Eocpenditure 

Retiring  Allowances 

Salaries 

War  Bonuses 

Publication 

Study  of  Legal  Education 

Study  of  Training  of  Teachers  (Missouri) 

Study  of  Engineering  Education 

Office  Rent 

Traveling  Expenses 

Professional  Fees 

Office  Supplies 

Rent  of  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  all  Funds 

Postage 

Telegrams,  Telephone,  and  Messenger  Service 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Expenditure 
Depreciation  of  Office  Furniture 
Total  Expenditure  and  Depreciation 
Surplus  Income  for  Year 


Division  of 

Oeneral 

Educational 

Fund 

Enquiry 

$654,210.00 

$50,000.00 

900,000.00 

1,777.68 

486.55 

$1,555,987.68 

$50,486.55 

$828,385.58 

34,002.44 

$15.00 

1,817.50 

75.00 

10,888.62 

8,685.11 

16,058.08 

5,986.78 

5,520.00 

2,880.00 

3,377.91 

300.00 

3.00 

1,204.94 

671.97 

900.00 

50.00 

807.87 

717.25 

288.31 

239.54 

1,141.00 

173.09 

$888,634.17 

$35,554.82 

796.36 

261.45 

$889,430.53 

$35,816.27 

tme.Dbl.lb 

$14,670.28 
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140  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  treasurer  has  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committee  state- 
ments of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  tinistees. 
These  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Foundation  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

Robert  A.  Franks,  Treasurer, 
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Allowances,  retiring,  granted.  See  under  Retir- 
ing Allowances. 
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Ijar,  admissions  to  the,  97. 

Bar  examinations,  97  f. 

Bates,  Arlo,  deceased,  109. 

Battle,  Kemp  Plummer,  deceased,  109  f. 

Bell,  Hill  M.,  resignation  of,  4. 

Brackett,  John  Raymond,  retired,  7. 

Brett,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

British  Educational  Mission,  91. 

Bryan,  William  Lowe,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Burton,  Marion  LeRoy,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Burton,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

(CALIFORNIA,  pensions  in,  62. 
Cappon,  James,  retired,  7. 


Carleton  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 

by,  43. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  Service  to  Teachers  of,  21  ff. 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, 35. 

And  the  study  of  legal  aid  societies,  92. 
Carnegie  Foundation,  Division  of  Educational 
Enquiry,  83  fF. 

Endowment,  Income  and  Expenditure,  3  f., 
128  fF. 

Endowment  of,  and  annuities,  38. 

Executive  Committee  of,  iii,  5. 
Action  of,  38  f. 

General  Endowment,  128  fF. 

Letter  of  President  Pritchett  to  Presidents  of 
Associated  Institutions,  35  fF. 

Non-contributory  pensions,  35. 

Publications  of,  17. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  125  fF. 

Retiring  allowances  granted,  6  ff. 

Scope  of,  91. 

Trustees  of,  iii. 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  adoption  of 

contributory  plan  by,  43. 
Carnegie,  Thomas  Morrison,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Carpenter,  RoUo  Clinton,  deceased,  110. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Case  Method,  92. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  adoption  of 

contributory  plan  by,  43. 
Case  system  in  law  study,  87. 
Cash  disbursement,  74. 
Centre  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 

by,  43. 
Charity  and  pensions,  72. 
Civil  War,  effect  of,  on  Law  Schools,  96. 
Clapp,  Edward  Bull,  deceased.  111. 
Clapp,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Coe  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan  by, 

43. 
Colleges,  adoption  of  contributory  plan  by,  41  ff. 

Amount  of  contributions  by,  37. 

Appeals  for  funds  by,  28  f. 

Beginning  of  contributions  by,  37. 

Cost  of  annuities  to,  36. 

Educational  progress  and,  89  f. 

Entrance  requirements  of,  89  f. 

Expansion  of,  27  f. 

Function  of  trustees  of,  31. 

Government  and  salaries  in,  27  ff. 

Government  of,  31  f. 

High  schools  and,  89  f. 

Junior,  90. 

Responsibility  of,  for  insurance  and  annuity, 
36. 
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Rivalry  of,  28. 

Social  needs  and,  31. 
Collins,  Sir  William  J.,  and  hospital  officers 

pensions,  71,  78. 
Colorado  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 

by,43f. 
Columbia  University,  adoption  of  contributory 

plan  by,  44  f . 
Committee  on  Legal  Education,  American  Bar 

Association,  96. 
Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions, 

National  Education  Association,  61,  62,  66. 
Competition  in  education,  85,  86. 
Conferences  on  pensions,  62. 
Contributions,  amount  of,  37. 

Beginning  of,  by  colleges,  37. 

For  annuities,  suggested,  36. 
Contributory  pensions,  72,  73,  75,  76. 
Contributory  plan,  adoption  of,  by  colleges  and 
universities,  41  ff. 

Alfred  College,  41. 

Allegheny  College,  42. 

Alma  College,  42  f. 

Carleton  College,  43. 

Carnegie  Institution,  43. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  43. 

Centre  College,  43. 

Coe  College,  43. 

Colorado  College,  43  f. 

Columbia  University,  44  f. 

Dickinson  College,  45. 

Hamilton  College,  45  f. 

Lawrence  College,  46. 

McGill  University,  46  f. 

Michigan,  University  of,  47. 

New  York  University,  47  f. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  48  f. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  50. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  50  f. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  51. 

Queen's  University,  51  f. 

Ripon  College,  52  f. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  53  f. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  54. 

Swarthmore  College,  55  f. 

Toronto,  University  of,  56. 

Vanderbilt  University,  56  f. 

WeUs  CoUege,  57. 

Yale  University,  57  f. 
Contributory  system,  inauguration  of,  19  ff. 

Institutions  adopting  the,  41  ff. 

Number  of  institutions  accepting,  23. 

Progress  of,  23. 
Coppage  V.  Kansas,  81. 
Cost  of  annuities,  39  f. 
Cost  of  retiring  allowances,  insert,  12-13. 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 96  f. 


Council  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
Legal  Education  and  admissions  to  the  bar, 
The,  97. 

Crawford,  William  Henry,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Daniels,  Archibald  Lamont,  deceased.  111. 
Death  benefits  and  pension  systems,  76. 
Deductions  from  wages,  legality  of,  80. 
Deferred  pay  and  salaries,  25,  27. 

And  pensions,  72,  78. 
Democracy  and  education,  85,  99  f. 
Democracy,  ideal  of,  32. 
Democratic  government,  misconception  as  to, 

32. 
De  Mortuis,  107  ff. 
Denny,  George  Hutcheson,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Dental  clinics,  88. 

Department  stores,  education  in,  89. 
Departmental  Committee  on  Superannuation  of 

Secondary  School  Teachers,  England,  70,  71. 
Dickinson  College,  adoptionof  contributory  plan 

by,  45. 
Disability  benefits  and  pension  systems,  76. 
Disability  protection,  37  f. 
District  of  Columbia,  pensions  in,  62. 
Dividends,  attitude  on,  25. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  Balance 
Sheet,  130  ff. 

Expenditure  of,  4,  133. 

Income  of,  3,  133,  135. 

Securities  and  income  of,  3,  135. 

Studies  of,  83  ff. 
Dixon,  Brant  Van  Blarcom,  retired,  6. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  character  of,  90. 
Doolittle,  Charles  Leander,  deceased,  lllf. 
Dunington,  Francis  Perry,  retired,  6. 
Dutton,  Samuel  Train,  deceased,  112. 
Dutton,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 

JcjDUCATiON,  current  tendencies  in,  85  ff. 

Democracy  and,  85,  99  f . 

Departments  of,  90  f. 

Practicality  of,  87  f. 

Standards  for,  101. 

Teachers  and,  100. 
Educational  legislation,  86. 
Emerton,  Ephraim,  retired,  6. 
Engineering  education,  87  f. 
England,  Education  Act  in,  67. 

Federated  Univeri^ities  Superannuation  Sys- 
tem, 70. 

Hospital  officers,  71  ff. 

Pensions  for  teachers  in,  67  ff. 

Reports  on  salaries,  67  f. 

Salaries  and  pensions  in,  61. 

School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  68. 
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Superannuation  of  secondary  school  teachers, 
70. 
Entrance  requirements,  college,  89  f. 
Evening  industrial  classes,  89. 
Executive    Committee,   Carnegie  Foundation, 
action  of,  38  f. 

Meetings  of,  5. 
Expenditure,  educational,  85. 
Expenditure  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  3f., 

133. 
Expenditure  on  retiring  allowances,  12. 

h  ALCONER,  Robert,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 

Federated  Universities,  Superannuation  Sys- 
tem of,  England,  70,  71,  77. 

Female  lives,  cost  of  annuity  on,  40. 

Financial  data  concerning  retiringallowances,  8. 

Financing  of  pensions,  73  f. 

Fisher,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  pensions,  68,  69,  70. 

Florida,  pensions  in,  62. 

Foundations,  educational,  91  f. 

Franks,  Robert  A.,  Treasurer,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Freeman,  Ella  M.,  retired,  6. 

Freer,  Hamline  H. ,  retired,  7. 

French  Educational  Mission,  91. 

Fulton,  Robert  Burwell,  deceased,  112  f. 

Function  of  pensions,  73. 

Funds,  appeals  for,  by  colleges,  28  f. 

Furst,  Clyde,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Foundation, 
iii,  62. 

(jTARRiTT,  Joshua  Bollcs,  deceased,  113. 

General  Education  Board,  91. 

General  Endowment,  Carnegie  Foundation,  3. 
Balance  Sheet,  128  ff. 
Income  and  Expenditure,  133. 
Securities  and  income,  134  ff. 

Geographical    distribution   of  retiring  allow- 
ances, 11. 

Georgia,  pensions  in,  62. 

Gilmore,  Joseph  Henry,  deceased,  113f. 

Gilmore,  Mrs, ,  pension  granted,  7. 

Golden,  Michael  Joseph,  deceased,  114. 

Government  of  colleges,  31  f. 


Carnegie 


xIadley,  Arthur  Twining,  Trustee, 
Foundation,  iii. 

Hall,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Hamilton  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 
by,  45  f. 

Harvard  University  and  the  study  of  educa- 
tion, 90. 

Hawaii,  deduction  from  wages  in,  81. 

Herzberg,  Constantin,  deceased,  114. 

High  schools  and  colleges,  89  f. 

Hill,  Albert  Ross,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 


Hogate,  Enoch  G.,  retired,  6. 

Hopkinson,  Mr.  Henry  L.,  and  hospital  officers 
pensions,  71,  78. 

Hospital  officers  and  staffs,  London,  pensions 
for,^lff. 

Hospital  Officers  Association,  London,  and  non- 
contributory  pensions,  75. 

Howe,  James  Albert,  deceased,  115. 

Humanistic  studies,  position  of,  88. 

Humphreys,  Alexander  Crombie,  Trustee,  Car- 
negie Foundation,  iii. 

Hunt,  Alice  Louise,  retired,  6. 

Hunt,  Theodore  Whitefield,  retired,  6. 

Hutchins,  Harry  B.,  retired,  6. 

Hygiene  of  instruction,  88. 


Report  of. 


Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission 

67,  82. 

Immigrants,  education  of,  89. 
Income  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  3,  133. 
Indiana,  deductions  from  wages  in,  81. 
Industrial  pensions,  79  ff. 

Generar  character  of,  79  f. 

Legal  aspects  of,  80  f . 
Instruction,  hygiene  of,  88. 
Insurance  for  soldiers,  and  pensions,  62. 
Insurance  plan  for  pensions,  77  f. 
Insurance  practice,  ideals  of,  24,  25. 
International  interchange  of  students,  91. 

Jeanes  Foundation,  91. 

Jordan,  Thomas  Walden,  deceased,  115. 

Journalism,  schools  of,  88. 

Julien,  Alexis  Anastay,  deceased,  115  f. 

Junior  Colleges,  90. 

Jmtice  and  the  Poor,  92  ff.,  98. 

Jvandel,  Dr.  I.  L.,  62. 

Kansas  Grade  Teachers  Clubs  and  pensions, 
63. 

Kansas,  pensions  in,  63. 

Kansas,  State  Teachers  Association,  and  pen- 
sions, 63. 

King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund,  71. 

King,  Henry  ChurchiU,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

King,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Kirkland,  James  Hampton,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Knoxville  Iron  Company  v.  Harbison,  81. 

l_iAMONT,  Thomas  William,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Langley,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Law,  administration  of,  92  ff. 
Law  schools,  types  of,  97. 
Law  students,  increase  of,  96. 
Law,  study  of,  87. 
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Lawrence  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 
by,  46. 

Lea  veil,  Richard  Marion,  deceased,  1 16. 

Lea  veil,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Lefroy,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Legal  aid  societies,  92  ff. 

Legal  aspect  of  industrial  pensions,  80  f. 

Legal  Education,  Council  of,  96  f. 

Legal  education,  policy  of  Carnegie  Foundation 
in,  98. 
Study  of,  92,  96  ff. 

Legislation,  educational,  86. 

Legislative  Drafting  Bureau,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 80. 

Legislatures  and  pensions,  62,  67. 

Load  of  retiring  allowances,  13. 

London  Voluntary  Hospitals,  pensions  for  offi- 
cers and  staflFs  in,  71  ff. 

Louisiana,  deductions  from  wages  in,  81. 

Lowden,  Governor,  on  pensions,  67. 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Lunches,  school,  88. 

Luther,  Flavel  S.,  retired,  6. 

McClintock's  Table  of  Mortality,  66. 

McCorraick,  Samuel  Black,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

MacCracken,  Henry  Mitchell,  deceased,  116  f. 

MacCracken,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Male  lives,  cost  of  annuity  on,  39. 

Manly,  Mr.,  75. 

Marburg,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Maryland,  deduction  from  wages  in,  81. 

Massachusetts,  deductions  from  wages  in,  81. 

Medical  education,  87. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  88. 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils'  employees  and 
pensions,  75. 

Metz,  Abraham  Louis,  retired,  6. 

Michigan,  deductions  from  wages  in,  81. 
Pensions  in,  62. 

Michigan,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory plan  by,  47. 

Migration  and  pensions,  72,  77. 

Minnesota,  pensions  in,  62. 

Misapprehensions  as  to  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association,  24  f. 

Misapprehensions  Touching  Life  Insurance,  25. 

Missouri  normal  schools,  99. 

Money  purchase  plan,  74. 

Montgomery,  Henry,  deceased,  117. 

Morrill,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 

Morris,  Edward  Parmelee,  retired,  6. 

Murray,  Nicholas,  deceased,  117  f. 

Murray,  Walter  C,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 

Mutual  Companies,  attitude  on,  25. 

Mutual  plan  for  pensions,  77  f. 


National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools, 

89. 
National  Education  Association  and  pensions, 

61,  62,  66. 
National  Education  Association,  Committee  on 

Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions,  61,  62,  66. 
Nelson,  Alfred  Brierley,  deceased,  118. 
Nelson,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
New  Jersey,  deduction  from  wages  in,  81. 

Pensions  in,  63  f.,  67,  75. 
New  York  City,  pensions  in,  63,  64,  75. 
New  York  State,  deductions  from  wages  in,  81. 
New  York  University,  adoption  of  contributory 

plan  by,  47  f. 
Newell,  Etta  Mattocks,  retired,  6. 
Non-contributory  pensions,  72,  75,  76. 

In  England,  69. 
Nurses,  school,  88. 

Officers,  college,  participation  of,  in  annuity 

plan,  38. 
Ohio,  deduction  from  wages  in,  81. 

Pensions  in,  64  f.,  67. 
Ohio  State  Teachers' Association,  and  pensions, 

64  f. 
Oklahoma,  pensions  in,  63. 
Open  air  schools,  88. 
Options  in  pension  systems,  76. 
Oregon,  deductions  from  wages  in,  81. 

Pensions  in,  62. 
Osgood,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 

Jr  ACKER  Collegiate  Institute,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory plan  by,  48  ff. 

Palmer,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Participating  policies,  attitude  on,  25. 

Participation  in  annuity  plan,  compulsory,  37. 

Participation  of  associated  institutions  and  fac- 
ulties in  annuity  plan,  38. 

Peabody  Education  Fund,  91. 

Pendleton,  Alexandria  Cambellina,  deceased, 
118. 

Pennsylvania,  pensions  in,  63,  64,  75. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory plan  by,  50. 

Pensions,  charity  view  of,  72. 
Conferences  on,  62. 
Deferred  pay  and,  72,  78. 
Financing  of,  73  f. 
Function  of,  73. 
Fundamental  questions  of,  73. 
Governor  Smith  on,  61. 
Hospital  Officers  and  Staffs,  London,  71  ff. 
In  California,  62. 
In  England,  61,  67  ff. 
In  Illinois,  62  f. 
In  Indiana,  62  f. 
In  Kansas,  63. 
In  Michigan,  62. 
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In  Minnesota,  62. 

In  New  Jersey,  63  f.,  67,  75. 

In  New  York  City,  63, 64,  75. 

In  Ohio,  64  f. 

In  Oklahoma,  63. 

In  Pennsylvania,  63,  64,  75. 

In  Vermont,  65 f.,  67,  75. 
Industrial,  79  ff. 

General  character  of,  79  f. 

Legal  Aspects  of,  80  f . 

Legislatures  and,  62. 

Migration  and,  72,  77. 

National  Education  Association  and,  61. 

Pensions,  non-contributory,  69,  72,  75,  76. 

Problems  of,  61  fF. 

Profit  sharing  and,  62. 

Progress  of,  63. 

Report  on,  62. 

Salaries  and,  61,  72,  74. 

Satisfactory  principles  of,  77. 

Soldiers'  insurance  and,  62. 

Supply  of  teachers  and,  62. 

Teachers'  Associations  and,  61. 

Thrift  and,  62. 

Uniformity  in,  72. 
Pensions  for  Hospital  Officers  and  Staffs,  Lon- 
don, 71  flp. 
Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers,  62,  75. 
Peterson,  Sir  William,  retired,  6. 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  91. 
Philosophy,  doctorate  of,  character  of,  90. 
Physical  education,  88. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory plan  by,  50  f.  [iii. 
Plantz,  Samuel,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foundation, 
Policies  of  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 

Association,  23  f. 
Polytechnic   Institute,  Brooklyn,  adoption  of 

contributory  plan  by,  51. 
Poor  and  rich,  the  law  and,  93  f. 
Principles,  satisfactory,  of  pensions,  77. 
Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  President,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Letter  of,  to  Presidents  of  Associated  Insti- 
tutions, 35  ff. 
Profession  of  teaching,  29  f. 
Professional  schools,  demands  of,  90. 
Professors,  participation  of,  in  annuity  plan,  38. 
Professors,  salaries  of,  25  f. 
Profit  sharing  and  pensions,  62. 
Public  education  associations,  85. 
Public  interest  in  education,  85. 
Public,  the,  and  the  teacher,  104  f. 
PubHcations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  17. 

vj^UAUTATivE  standards  for  education,  100  f. 
Queen's  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
plan  by,  51  f. 


Railway  employees,  Enghsh,  andpensions,  75. 
Rates  of  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation, 23,  24. 
Redlich,  Professor,  92. 
Reed,  Mr.  Alfred  Z.,  92. 
Research  in  universities,  28. 
Reserve  principle,  74. 

Retiring  Allowances,  cost  of,  in  Associated  In- 
stitutions, insert,  12-13. 

Financial  data  concerning,  8. 

Geographical  distribution,  11. 

Granted  during  the  year,  8. 

In  force,  9. 

Total  expenditure  in,  12. 

Total  granted,  10. 

Total  load  of,  13. 
Rice,  William  North,  retired,  6. 
Rich  and  poor,  the  law  and,  93  f. 
Richards,  Charles  Brinckerhoff,  deceased,  119. 
Richards,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
Ripon  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 

Rivalry  in  education,  85. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Carson,  75. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory plan  by,  53  f. 
Rural  schools,  needs  of,  88. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  91. 
Rybner,  Cornelius,  retired,  6. 

Salaries,  coUege,  25  f. 
College  government  and,  27  ff. 
Deferred  pay  and,  25,  27. 
Pensions  and,  61,  67  f.,  72,  74. 
Relation  of  annuities  to,  25  ff. 
Reports  on,  67  f. 

Salary  percentage  principle,  74. 

Sanderson,  Robert  Louis,  retired,  6. 

Sanford,  Fernando,  retired,  6. 

School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  Eng- 
land, 68  ff. 

Schurman,   Jacob    Gould,  Trustee,    Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Section  on  Legal  Education,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 96. 

Securities  and  income,  Carnegie  Foundation,  3, 
134  ff. 

Slater  Fund,  91. 

Smith,  Edgar  Fahs,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 

Smith,  Governor,  on  pensions,  61. 

Smith,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber,  92,  98. 

Soldiers'  insurance  and  pensions,  62. 

Southwark's  (Lord)  Committee,  75. 

Spalding,  Volney  Morgan,  deceased,  119. 

Spalding,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

State  supervision  of  education,  86. 

State- wide  campus,  91. 
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Steele,  Andrew  J.,  deceased,  120. 

Stevens,  Alviso  Burdett,  retired,  6. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  adoption  of 

contributory  plan  by,  54  f. 
Stone,  John  Lemuel,  retired,  6. 
Students,  international  interchange  of,  91. 
Supervision  of  education,  state,  86. 
Surveys,  educational,  86.  [iii. 

Suzzallo,  Henry,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foundation, 
Swarthmore  College,  adoption  of  contributory 

plan  by,  55  f. 

Xeachehs,  annuities  for,  36,  37. 

Associations  of,  and  pensions,  61. 

College,  tenure  of,  29. 

Protection  of,  36,  37  f. 

Public,  the,  and,  104  f. 

Responsibility  of,  for  insurance,  36. 

Service  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to,  21  f. 

Training  classes  for,  86. 

Training  of,  86,  87,  99  IF. 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 
5,23. 

Actuaries  and  rates  of,  24. 

Agents,  employment  of,  23. 

Annuity  contracts,  23,  36. 

Contracts  of,  35. 

Life  insurance  policies,  23. 

Issue  of  contracts  by,  23. 

Misapprehensions  as  to,  24  f. 

Participation  of  institutions  in,  23. 

Policies  of,  23  f. 

Principles  of,  25. 

Rates  of,  23,  24. 
Teachers  Registration  Council,  England,  68. 
Teaching,  profession  of,  29  f. 
Tendencies,  current,  in  education,  85  ff. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

PART  I 

THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TRUST 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Chairman  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  I  present  herewith  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  President  of  the  Foundation,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  current  business,  the  year  was  devoted  largely  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Foundation's  new  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities,  which  is  dealt  with 
fully  in  later  pages.  The  general  study  of  pensions  has  continued  without  abatement. 

For  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  report  includes  a  statement  of  the 
publication  of  an  initial  bulletin  concerning  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  and  the 
approach  to  completion  of  a  third  bulletin  in  the  series  dealing  with  Legal  Educa- 
tion. 

ENDOWMENT,  RESERVES,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  tinisteesheld  intrust  on  June  30  the  following  securities,  given  at  their  face  value: 

(a)  General  Endowment 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  50  year  5  per  cent  Gold 

Bonds  $12,000,000.00 

Other  securities  3,192,000.00 

Total  $15,192,000.00 

(6)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  1,250,000.00 

(c)  Reserve  Fund  Number  One^  7,571,000.00 

\d)  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two  ^  390,000.00 

\e)  Emergency  Reserve  ^  225,000,00 

Total  $24,628,000.00 

During  the  year  the  trustees  received  for  general  purposes  a. total  income  of 
$1^556,383.40— in  addition  to  $50,758.63  from  the  endowment  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Enquiry,  —  $706,383.41  from  the  general  endowment,  and  $849,999.99 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  on  account  of  its  appropriations  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  ten  years,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  until  the  transfer  of  the  final 
two  million  dollars  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  March  31, 1908.  This  transfer  was  made 
on  January  1, 1920,  thus  completing  the  permanent  endowment  of  fifteen  million 
dollars.  The  details  of  the  employment  and  investment  of  these  receipts  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

*"For  the  liquidation  of  pension  obligations  accruing  subsequent  to  January  1, 1928." 

*"To  provide  assistance  in  institutions  hereafter  admitted  to  association  with  the  Foundation,  either  in  the 
form  of  retiring  allowances  to  old  and  distinguished  teachers  or  in  assisting  such  colleges  to  inaugurate  the  con- 
tributory plan." 
"  "For  such  purposes  as  the  trustees  and  the  executive  committee  may  direct." 


FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Current  expenditures  have  been  as  follows; 

(a)  General  Endowment 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  in  Institutions  on  the  Associated  List 
Officers  and  Teachers  $609,366.22^ 

Widows  151,903.96  $761,270.18 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted  to  Individuals 
Officers  and  Teachers  $81,418.97 

Widows  32,824.89  114,243.86 

Total  Retiring  Allowances  $875,514.04 

Expenses  of  Administration  62,210.69 

Publication  7,843.31 

Total  $945,568.04 

(b)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

General  $5,928.29 

Study  of  Legal  Education  23,200.63 

Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  17,551.62 

Total  $46,680.54 


MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  on  November  19,  1919, 
seventeen  members  being  present. 

In  the  annual  election  of  officers  the  chairman.  President  Hadley,  the  vice-chair- 
man. President  King,  and  the  secretary.  President  Thwing,  were  elected  to  succeed 
themselves,  and  Robert  A.  Franks  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  were  elected  to  succeed 
themselves  as  membei*s  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  vacancies  on  the  board  created  by  the  resignation  of  Chancellor  Jordan  and 
of  President  Bell,  and  by  the  death  of  President  Van  Hise  were  filled  by  the  election 
of  Walter  C.  Murray,  President  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  to  succeed  Chan- 
cellor Jordan,  Albert  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  succeed 
President  Bell,  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  of  the  L^niversity  of  Washington,  to 
succeed  President  Van  Hise.  It  was  voted  to  defer  the  filling  of  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Sir  William  Peterson,  which  was  accepted  with  regret.  The 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  resignations  of  President 
Crawford,  President  Schurman,  and  Provost  Smith,  all  of  whom  are  retiring  from 
active  service.  President  Schurman's  retirement  leaves  a  vacancy  on  the  executive 
committee  at  a  time  when  the  term  of  President  Hadley  expires  also. 


Includiner  $1860  from  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMIl^EE 

The  following  minute  was  formally  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board  of  Trustees,  Andrew  Carnegie  has  passed 
away.  During  all  the  years  of  the  history  of  this  Board  Mr.  Carnegie  met  with 
the  Trustees,  and  in  the  informal  meetings  at  which  he  was  present  he  talked 
with  great  freedom  concerning  the  plans  and  hopes  that  he  entertained  for  the 
development  and  usefulness  of  the  institution.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  always  treasure  these  meetings  and 
these  expressions  from  a  man  so  full  of  human  sympathy  and  with  so  warm  a 
faith  in  the  future  of  humanity. 

The  Trustees  beg  to  offer  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  to  remind  them  that  the  breaking  of  these  ties  which  have  lasted  for 
so  many  years  has  brought  deep  sorrow  to  the  Trustees.  They  believe  that  the 
optimism  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was  a  true  faith,  and  that  the  institutions  which 
he  founded  will  render  a  large  service  in  making  the  future  what  he  hoped  it 
would  be. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  executive  committee  met  five  times  during  the  year,  in  November,  December, 
February,  April,  and  May.  Full  record  of  these  meetings,  the  seventy-ninth  to  the 
eighty-third,  inclusive,  with  detailed  reports  of  the  current  finances,  were  mailed  to 
the  trustees  after  each  meeting.  The  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  voted  by  the 
committee  during  the  year  are  given  in  full  on  later  pages  of  this  Report. 

The  list  of  institutions  associated  with  the  Foundation  was  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Queen's  University,  on  November  6,  1919,  Whitman  College,  on  April  2, 
1920,  and  Bryn  Mawr  College,  on  May  21, 1920. 

The  Directors  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  having  voted  on  May  14,  1919,  in 
order  to  resume  denominational  relations,  to  withdraw  from  the  list  of  institutions 
associated  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion voted  on  November  6, 1919,  that  retiring  allowances  now  being  paid  to  former 
teachers  in  Franklin  College  be  continued  to  them  as  individuals,  but  that  no  further 
such  allowances  could  be  granted  in  the  future. 

The  committee  recommended  and  the  trustees  adopted  the  recommendation  that 
paragraph  (f)  of  Section  B  of  the  Rules  adopted  April  22, 1918,  reading:  "...  the 
allowance  of  a  teacher  who  is  unmarried,  or  whose  wife  is  not  living,  shall  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  allowance  as  fixed  by  the  preceding  rules,"  be  interpreted  by  the  state- 
ment—  "This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  retiring  allowances  of  women  teachers.'*'' 
The  actuaries  have  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  ruling  in  the  interests  of  unmar- 
ried women  teachers  is  equivalent  to  setting  aside  permanently  the  principal  and 
interest  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State  of  New  York  having  ruled  that  allowances  and  pensions  provided  by  the  Foun- 
dation were  taxable,  the  executive  committee  directed  its  officers  to  act  upon  the 
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opinion  of  the  counsel  of  the  Foundation  that  the  allowances  and  pensions  were  gifts 
and  not  taxable  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  these  rulings.  Meanwhile  all  of 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  have  been  complied  with,  under  protest,  and  the  Foun- 
dation has  itself  paid  the  eight  per  cent  tax  on  the  allowances  paid  to  citizens  of 
other  countries  who  are  not  resident  in  the  United  States.^ 

The  committee  received  from  the  actuary  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  a  valuation  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  Foundation,  confirming 
the  conclusions  of  previous  studies.  This  report  is  discussed  on  pages  24  and  25. 

The  committee  regretted  the  inability  of  the  Foundation,  because  of  the  studies 
with  which  it  is  already  occupied,  to  comply  with  numerous  requests  to  undertake 
other  investigations,  particularly  the  requests  of  the  College  Art  Association  of 
America  for  a  study  of  art  instruction  in  colleges,  and  of  the  American  Conference 
of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  for  a  study  of  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

The  committee  arranged  and  the  trustees  approved  the  removal  of  the  offices  of 
the  Foundation  to  the  new  building  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  Street,  where  one  floor,  the  tenth,  has  been 
reserved  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Foundation,  and  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association. 


*  On  July  2, 1920,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reversed  the  former  rulings  of  his  department,  and 
declared  that  allovirances  and  pensions  provided  by  the  Foundation  were  gifts  and  as  such  not  taxable. 


ALLOWANCES  GRANTED  DURING  THE  YEAR 

1.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Allegheny  College 

William  Henry  Crawford 

President 

July  1,  1920 

Amherst  College 

David  Todd 

Professorof  Astronomy  and  Navi- 
gation  

Almon  Whitney  Burr 

July  1,  1920 
June  24. 1919 
July   1,  1920 

Beloit  College 

Professor  of  Education 

Columbia  University 

George  W.  Kirchwey  .., 

Kent  Professor  of  Law 

Cornell  University 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics 

Sept.  15,  1919 
June  28,  19f9 
July   1,  1920 

President 

Emmons  L.  Williams 

Comptroller 

Dartmouth  College 

John  Vose  Hazen 

Professor  of  Civil    Engineering 
and  Graphics 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon 

Dudley  Allen  Sargent 

July    1.  1919 
Sept.  1.  1920 

Drury  College 

Dean  of  the  School  of  the  Bible .. 
Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium  

Harvard  University 

Horatio  Stephen  White 

Sept.  1,  1919 
Sept.  1,  1919 
Sept.  1,  1919 

Professor  of  German .    ... 

Robert  Wheeler  Willson 

Horace  Addison  Hoffman 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

Indiana  University 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts 

Henry  Wood 

Aug.  1,  1920 
July  1,  1920 
June  15. 1920 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  German 

Lehigh  University 

Henry  Sturgis  Drinker 

President 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

nolooy 

Cecil  Hobart  Peabody 

Professor  of  Naval  Architecture 
and  Marine  Engineering 

Isaac  N.  Demmon 

Oct     1,    1920 

University  of  Michigan 

Professor  of  English 

July    1,  1920 
July    1,  1921 
Oct.    1,  1919 
July   1.  1920 
Oct     1    1919 

Marion  C.  Goodrich  .     .  , 

Assistant  Registrar  and  Recorder 

MiDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

William  W.  McGilton. 

University  of  Missouri 

Jeremiah  G.  Babb 

William  George  Brown 

Delfhine  Hanna 

Professor  of  Physical  Training.... 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy.. 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Animal 

Biology  and  Histology 

Professor  of  Botany 

Feb.    1,  1920 
Sept.  1.  1919 

Archibald  Patterson  Knight 

John  Muirhead  Macfarlane 

John  Bach  McMastkk 

Edward  Tyson  Reichert 

Edgar  Fahs  Smith 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Oct.     1,  1919 
July   1,  1920 
July   1,  1920 
July  1,  1920 
July   1,  1920 
June  19, 1920 
July   1,  1920 

Professor  of  American  History.... 
Professor  of  Physiology  . 

RiPON  College  ,, 

Jesse  Fox  Taintor..   . 

Professor  of  English  Literature  .. 
Professor  of  Geodesy 

University  of  Rochester 

Herman  Leroy  Fairchild 

William  Carey  Morey 

Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science 

Sarah  P.  Burton 

July    1,  1920 
Sept.  1,  1920 
Sept.  1,  1920 
Sept.  1.  1919 
Sept.  1,  1920 
July  1,  1919 
July   1.  1919 
July   1,  1919 
July   1,  1919 
July   1,  1920 
Oct      1    1919 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Registrar 

Arthur  S.  Hathaway 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

President 

University  of  Toronto 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science... 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry . 
Assistant  Professor  of  German.... 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

William  Hodgson  Ellis 

Bernhard  Eduard  Fernow 

Peter  Toews 

Trinity  College 

Robert  Baird  Riggs 

Howard  Winston 

Registrar 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege  

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 

July    1,  1920 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE,  Continued 


Inttitution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Effective 

WKLI.lWMfv  Cm.i.RaK 

Eva  Chandler 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

July  1,  1920 
Jtdy    1,  1920 
June  16,  1920 

Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall 

William  D.  Lyman 

Professor  of  History 

University  or  Wisconsin 

Albert  Stowkll  Flint 

July   1.  1920 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DISABILITY 


University  of  Missouri Austin  Lee  McRae Professor  of  Physics , 


July  1. 


WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 

Name 

Huaband'8  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Amherst  College 

Kl  ORRNPR  ^PRArjTTK  frRNnVn 

Professor  of  Literary  and  Biblical 

Nov.   1,  1919 

Columbia  University 

June  4,  1919 

July  1,  1920 

• 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 

Feb.    1,  1920 

Professor   of   Civil    Engineering 

Martha  B.  Hitchcock 

Nov.  2,  1919 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineral- 

Maud  M.  Little  Macy 

Dec.    7,  1919 

Grinnell  College   

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Other 
Oriental  Languages    

Dec.    3,  1919 

Harvard  University 

Nancy  Saunders  Toy 

Florence  M.  Currier    

June  12,  1919 

Massachusktts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   

Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science      

Ellen  Soule  Carhart  

Oct.    7,  1919 

University  of  Michigan 

Profesfeor  of  Physics 

Mar.  14,  1920 

Mary  H.  Davis 

Professor  of  Geodesy  and  Survey- 
ing  

Apr.   9,  1920 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Apr.  3,  1919 
Mar.  29,  1920 

TTmIVKRSTTV  nV   PlTTflRnRRIf 

Sarah  Ormsby  Phillips 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mar.  18, 1920 

PRTVPFTOV    ITviVltlJSITV 

Lila  Mansfield  Macloskie 

Professor  of  Biology 

Feb.    4,  1920 

Smith  Cm  t  vnn 

Mary  Leavitt  Stoddard 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Dec.  21,  1919 

^^ESLEYAN  University 

Alice  C  Winchester 

Professor  of  English  Literature... 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy   

July   1,  1920 

Charlotte  W.  Whitman 

Lena  Bailey  Barrell 

July  16,  1919 

Yale  University    

Professor  of  Structural  Geology... 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  and 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music 

Professor  of  Physical  Geology 

JuJy  1,  1919 

Anna  P.  Parker 

Eliza  T.  B.  Pirsson 

Mar.  1,  1920 
Feb.    1,  1920 

2.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  NOT  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 


Institutum 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Wective 

Alfred  University 

Alfheus  Burdick  Kenyon 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics   

Daniel  Smith  Lamb 

July  1,  1920 

Howard  University 

Professor  of  Anatomy            

July   1,  1920 
Sept.  1.  1920 
Sept.  1,  1920 
July  1,  1920 
July   1,  1920 

Meharry  Medical  College 

George  W.  Hubbard 

Dean  and  President 

University  of  South  Dakota 

George  M.  Smith 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages .. 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.. 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Addison  Hogue 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 

Name 

Husband's  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Atlanta  University 

Anna  Hoit  Bumstead 

President 

Nov.  14,  1919 

FisK  University 

Frances  E.  Wright 

Dean  and   Professor  of  Mathe- 

Dec.  15,  1919 

Dec.    8,  1919 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Greek 
Chancellor 

Jan.    1,  1920 

Florence  T.  Fulton 

July   1,  1919 
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TOTAL  COST  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  AND  PENSIONS 


Institution 


1906-7 


1907-8 


1908-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


Amherst  College 

Bates  College 

Beloit  College 

Bowdoin  College 

Carleton  College 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Clark  University 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Coe  College 

Colorado  College 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University 

Dalhousie  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Dickinson  College 

Drake  University 

Drury  College 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana 

Grinnell  College 

Hamilton  College 

Harvard  University 

Hobart  College 

Indiana  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Knox  College 

Lawrence  College 

Lehigh  University 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

Marietta  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

McGill  University 

Middlebury  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

New  York  University 

Oberlin  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Princeton  University 

Purdue  University 

Queens  University 

Radcliflfe  College 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Ripon  College 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Smith  College 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Swarthmore  College 

Trinity  College 

Tufts  College 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Union  University 

University  of  California 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota , 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  Toronto 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Vassar  College 

Wabash  College 

Washington  University 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wells  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Western  Reserve  University 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Williams  College 

Yale  University 

Totals 

Non- Associated  Institutions 

Orand  Total 


$3,696.66 

333.37 

2,000.00 

"i.ooo.oo 


4,792.51 

11,642.52 

1,260.00 


1,000.00 
260.00 

6,426.68 
325.00 

1,200.00 

475.00 

500.00 

2,068.76 

1,615.01 

441.67 

158.33 


836.65 

305.00 

1,212.50 

6,160.00 


2,000.00 

'"460.00 
4,608.27 

i,266!66 

2,262.50 
2,677.33 
1,450.00 


168.75 

'906.66 

3,151.26 

""i,466.o6 

"'3,225.66 

'i4!966!66 


$7,591.25 
1,890.01 
2,000.00 
1.025.00 
2,598.76 
1,787.60 
1,837.60 


783.75 

10,655.83 

13,631.56 

1,260.00 

160.83 

853!36 

643.95 

80.83 

1,000.00 

i4i827!56 
1,300.00 

1,266.66 

950.00 

500.00 

2,881.66 

1,180.42 

1,060.00 

1,200.00 

2.670.83 

437.60 

1,123.17 

"4,966.66 
4.850.00 
5,974.58 


2,000.00 


8,375.00 

1,200.60 

3,035.83 

10,651.66 

1,450.00 

i,i63!76 


425.01 
930.00 


1,600.00 


2,025.00 

"'3,966166 

3,006.00 

167.60 

3,260.00 

""3,'225.'66 
456.00 

2a533!75 


$9,050.00 
2,855.00 
2,000.00 
1,880.00 
5,245.00 
1,650.00 
4,705.40 
1,800.00 

583!33 

1,450.83 

17.726.67 

17,382.44 

1,260.00 

1,930.00 

i!286.66 

2,066.00 

1,289.58 

333.36 

i8!938!68 
1,525.00 

2,256.66 
1,520.00 

600.00 
3,425.00 

169.16 
1,060.00 
1,200.00 
2,980.00 
1,750.00 
1,730.00 
1,186.67 
4,570.00 
4,850.00 
7,165.00 


268.33 

2,666!66 

780.00 

887.50 

11,075.00 

1,900.00 

1,200.00 

3,300.00 

14,238.33 

725.00 

4,331.66 

536.67 

1,340.00 

ia'75.66 
1,962.50 
3,720.00 

li466.66 

1,913.75 
2,025.00 

3,96a66 

3,005.00 

630.00 

3,461.25 

3,225.66 

1,820.00 

1,325.00 

27,523.75 


$9,050.00 
3,855.00 
2,000.00 
2,125.00 
5,546.00 
1.650.00 
4,655.00 
1,800.00 

11512.56 

1,605.00 

28,472.47 

21,067.98 

1,260.00 

2.685.06 

313.94 

1,280.00 

2,065.00 

2,888.33 

1,000.00 

34!686!53 
2,200.00 

2,737.56 
1,139.99 

500.00 
3,426.00 

366.67 
1,335.06 
2,902.56 
7,926.02 
1,750.00 
1,730.00 
2,630.00 
4,420.67 
4,160.00 
7,614.52 

250.00 

"5,'766.'6i 

"i,"745.'85 
1,040.00 
4.733.27 
9,115.00 
4,212.60 
1,200.00 
2,624.87 
15,640.00 
725.00 
3,686.80 
5,498.28 
3,610.00 
4.706.00 
7,067.08 
3,175.00 
2,750.00 
3,720.00 

1,466.66 

8,13a66 
2,025.00 

4!826.8'9 
2,648.30 
1,006.00 
4,066.00 
1,281.32 
3,226.00 
1,820.00 
6,300.00 
34,652.05 


$8,621.64 
2,755.00 
2,000.00 
2,615.00 
6,445.00 
1,781.66 
4,666.00 


1,656.76 
1,605.00 
28,219.97 
26,314.22 
1,260.00 
6,950.00 
1,986.23 
2,373.75 
2,065.00 
3,805.00 
1,000.00 


38,753.36 
2,169.69 


4,883.33 
950.00 
500.00 
3,426.00 
3,300.24 
2,160,00 
4,560.00 

10,410.58 
1,750.00 
1,730.00 
5,180.00 
3,250.00 
4,160.00 

11,255.27 
1,000.00 


5,500.00 

i!56a66 

1,040.00 
5,248.33 
9,279.58 
4,350.00 
1,457.53 
2,320.00 

14,531.64 
1,559.25 

12,472.53 
4,665.00 
6,480.00 
6,717.60 

10,914.13 
4,266.00 
2,750.00 
3,720.00 

2!386.26 
3.060.08 
9,185.53 
4,067.08 
885.01 
6,860.00 
3,361.67 
2,923.17 
4,066.00 
3,076.00 
3,225.00 
1,820.00 
6,775.03 
36,823.32 


$85,163.77 


$160,188.29 


$228,964.26 


$325,199.02 


619.33 


73,726.60 


86,464.12 


114,906.64 


144,636.28 


138,259.67 


$158,890.27 


$246,642.41 


$343,870.90 


$469,834.30 


$526,879.00 


THE  ASSOCIATED  AND  NON-ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

Nine  months 

-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

ending  June  sa, 
1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Total 

20.00 

$9,332.50 

$14,370.00 

$13,308.55 

$8,804.82 

$16,411.43 

$16,447.65 

$15,167.43 

$149,894.33 

55.00 

2,755.00 

2,755.00 

2,755.00 

2,066.13 

3.159.49 

2,264.00 

1,595.00 

34,548.00 

f56.19 

3,280.00 

3,280.00 

3,280.00 

2,323.77 

4.466.98 

3,615.69 

4,830.00 

39,331.63 

15.00 

3,815.00 

3,921.44 

4,254.87 

2,943.63 

5.369.35 

5,665.00 

5,655.00 

44.789.29 

46.00 

6,445.00 

6,444.90 

5.781.09 

4,083.67 

5.445.18 

6.445.00 

6,445.00 

72.813.49 

30.00 

3,230.00 

3,230.00 

3.230.00 

2,422.44 

3,133.24 

2.452.46 

2,405.00 

33.432.30 

65.00 

4,655.00 

3,797.50 

3.237.34 

1.807.80 

2.545.12 

2.250.40 

1.732.24 

45,188.30 
3,600.00 

"'  l,14b!bb 
2.140.12 

1.140.00 
2.140.00 

"i.iib.bb 

1.568.52 

3,420.00 

liaoo 

"'"ij.iib.bb 

*2,i4abb 

"'2.i4b;bb 

'"iiebilss 

21,796.10 

05.00 

1,505.00 

1.505.00 

1,505.00 

1.409.94 

6.454.50 

8.066.00 

8.055.00 

36.744.02 

57.50 

30,977.48 

32.070.09 

35.431.03 

37.436.18 

57,110.34 

59.669.27 

58,847.26 

464.286.54 

29.99 

28,989.10 

34.105.78 

33.356.13 

25.176.78 

33,691.80 

31.646.84 

38,069.58 

364.801.95 

30.00 

4,098.75 

5.505.00 

5.505.00 

4.138.75 

6,505.00 

5.505.00 

6,605.00 

49.322.50 

43.72 

8,100.00 

9,118.15 

9,205.00 

9.557.34 

11.721.80 

15.740.00 

17,635.86 

111.697.76 

83.33 

6,000.00 

6.000.00 

6,000.00 

6.009.94 

6.625.21 

6.625.00 

6,626.00 

64.893.65 

80.00 

2,220.88 

2.100.00 

2,485.80 

2.557.44 

3.410.06 

6.180.00 

6,180.00 

37,681.29 

65.00 

2,065.00 

2.065.00 

2,065.00 

1.548.72 

2.836.03 

3.806.00 

3,805.00 

29,167.70 

35.00 

4,835.00 

4.835.00 

5,818.36 

4.732.29 

6.310.21 

6.310.00 

2.629.05 

52,431.16 

60.00 

2,450.00 

2,450.00 

2,450.00 

1,837.44 

2.391.32 

1.460.00 

2.247.70 

23,422.32 

"48i33i;92 

3.160.02 
63.076.74 

3.150.00 
62.967.25 

3.150.00 
69.228.30 

9.720.02 

sbioo 

"54,'994!b3 

58.745.27 

"58,'259.'74 

625.415.22 

10.00 

2.910.00 

2,910.00 

2.911.00 

2,444.98 

3.560.11 

5.460.00 

6.460.00 

38,995.75 

45.00 

845.00 

845.00 

945.00 

633.69 

935.06 

3.983.00 

4.170.00 

13.343.49 

03.49 

9,899.96 

11,350.00 

15,891.66 

13.499.64 

18,764.69 

19.105.68 

18,376.00 

133,410.95 

30.00 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

2.230.00 

1.763.28 

3.980.12 

4,330.00 

4,330.00 

29,688.83 

!77.08 

950.00 

950.00 

950.10 

712.44 

960.04 

2,034.77 

2.690.00 

12,263.65 

=53.54 

5,025.00 

5,025.00 

5,025.00 

3,768.66 

6,025.09 

6.076.00 

6,285.00 

59,332.71 

100.00 

2,200.00 

2.200.00 

6,528.33 

10.627.38 

18,982.62 

19.420.00 

21,461.60 

92,451.43 

•60.23 

1,610.00 

1.610.00 

1.840.33 

2,594.97 

3.460.03 

3.460.00 

3,460.00 

28,212.29 

:35.00 

14,559.98 

18,083.96 

19.943.70 

16.623.74 

24,696.96 

24.488.79 

23,416.86 

168,871.54 

:35.00 

9,435.00 

9,053.29 

8.737.69 

6.554.88 

8,552.39 

9.496.66 

12,830.00 

108,688.19 

•50.00 

1,750.00 

1.750.00 

1.750.00 

1.312.47 

1,750.02 

1.750.00 

2,619.94 

21,869.93 

125.00 

2,625.00 

2.625.00 

3,001.80 

2.928.60 

3,905.15 

3.905.00 

3,905.00 

33,834.70 

.80.00 

5,490.41 

8.905.00 

9,089.58 

8.339.85 

11,120.16 

10,379.94 

11,211.60 

84,729.86 

;70.00 

4,670.00 

4.670.00 

4,670.00 

5.631.64 

7,106.06 

9,079.90 

9,997.90 

71,208.50 

.60.00 

4,150.00 

4,160.00 

4.150.00 

3.112.38 

5,381.41 

5,374.44 

3,446.91 

57,277.64 

553.71 

11.702.50 

13,103.75 

11,560.00 

8.483.45 

10,460.24 

12.360.00 

12,113.02 

139,143.30 

500.00 

2.487.53 

3,483.33 

4.950.00 

3.767.53 

7.786.40 

7,353.03 

4,679.09 
1,350.00 

37,956.91 

1,350.00 

46,416.67 

ioo.'ob 

5,500.06 

3,*733!33 

"s.ibb.bo 

'2.32I97 

3.100.03 

'"'s.ibabo 

3,100.00 

706.66 
1.274.20 

1,800.00 
956.53 

2,400.00 
1,275.61 

2.264.50 
1.275.00 

1,200.00 
1.275.00 

8,371.16 

m.oo 

500.06 

693!75 

18,075.38 

)40.00 

1,040.00 

1,040.00 

1,040.00 

779.74 

1,040.06 

1.040.00 

3.206.68 

14.126.48 

J30.00 

8,330.00 

8,330.00 

8,330.00 

6.247.36 

8,330.15 

8,330.00 

8.899.27 

83.298.09 

)15.00 

10.015.00 

9,594.32 

7,199.56 

6.069.88 

6.694.67 

6.518.30 

6.685.00 

113.756.43 

J50.00 

4.780.03 

6,070.00 

6,070.00 

4.562.38 

6,070.12 

6,070.00 

6.070.00 

68.845.03 

230.00 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

1,672.47 

2,230.03 

2.230.00 

6,630.00 

29.170.03 

J20.00 

2.320.00 

2.320.00 

1.972.05 

1,074.94 

1.700.06 

1.700.00 

1,243.74 

30.513.99 

540.00 

12.230.63 

12,585.00 

15.818.33 

11.628.46 

13.949.62 

17,607.50 

22,919.91 

187.659.41 

t05.00 

1.405.00 

1,405.00 

1.353.65 

606.94 

4.121.82 

4,280.00 

4.280.00 

26.071.66 

Jo4.68 

15.730.00 

19,041.68 

21.030.00 

15.178.33 

21.994.46 

24,404.89 

27,457.00 

191.536.37 

365.00 

3,665.00 

3.576.42 

2,910.00 

2.182.41 

2.910.09 

2,175.60 

2,210.00 

42.568.22 

12.420.00 

11.266.25 

9,250.70 

8,534.22 

13.864.82 

16.516.00 

18,933.64 

123.698.88 

19.006,70 

21.121.26 

20,620.00 

15,464.61 

22.545.39 

22,720.00 

22,550.24 

186.775.96 

585.00 

9.576.70 

10.431.72 

11.165.00 

8,818.50 

14.145.26 

14.645.00 

16,951.25 

121.774.64 

345.00 

11.253.58 

10,487.49 

10.736.20 

7,537.32 

12.881.95 

13.602.25 

12,971.26 

104.980.88 

300.00 

4,600.00 

4.949.99 

6,000.00 

4,609.63 

6.800.21 

6.790.00 

6,266.71 

55.716.51 

182.34 

2,730.00 

2,730.00 

2.720.00 

2,039.94 

3.946.77 

3.786.70 

3,217.30 

40,163.05 

362.50 

4,550.00 

7.101.40 

9.281.80 

9,081.65 

14.412.06 

14.892.83 

21,280.00 

82,462.13 

715.00 

2,842.50 

5,383.09 

3,753.00 

2,620.58 

2.816.03 

2,343.00 

2,315.00 

34,288.46 

114.60 

13,102.20 

11,795.13 

12,136.77 

9,344.79 

13,142.76 

13,385.00 

16,161.60 

114,583.75 

377.74 

9.709.56 

10,497.50 

12,605.05 

9,453.33 

14,620.22 

16,040.51 

15,346.76 

123,484.94 

360.06 

10.141.59 

9.975.00 

9,975.00 

5,882.45 

6,966.15 

9,606.60 

10,015.00 

83,204.18 

180.00 

2,315.69 

2,285.00 

2,581.25 

2,602.44 

3.470.06 

3,864.60 

4,050.00 

24,414.05 

160.00 

8,226.08 

10,496.74 

10,075.65 

4,541.63 

9.971.92 

9,199.26 

8.350.00 

97.837.17 

777.23 

2,720.00 

6,195.00 

7,143.57 

3,646.12 

5,855.06 

7,665.00 

7.655.00 

59.653.21 

550.01 

2,340.00 

1,560.53 

1,923.22 

4,253.13 

5.670.03 

5,670.00 

6,055.04 

37.357.63 

065.00 

4,065.00 

4,065.00 

4.066.00 

3,048.57 

4,066.18 

4,066.00 

4,066.00 

61.880.00 

075.00 

3,075.00 

3,075.00 

2,542.03 

1,678.18 

2.860.06 

5,212.20 

5,125.00 

34.063.79 

439.67 

4,380.00 

4,380.00 

4,380.00 

3.284.91 

4.380.08 

6,350.00 

6,043.65 

65.988.31 

820.00 

1  820  00 

1  820  00 

60.60 

13.265.60 

812.03 

J.  »  ^-^  **  Vf  .  v/ v/ 

6,545.00 

6.505.00 

6,545!00 

""7,156^21 

"iLi.*59b.'65 

"ia'soH.bb 

"ibisbeibb 

85,757.82 

097.50 

46.896  20 

45,998.63 

45,504.84 

34,245.89 

49.539.06 

61,168.84 

57.068.30 

548,625.77 

987.14 

$514,489.58 

$554,121.69 

$670,241.23 

$462,104.66 

$680,855.71 

$718,082.25 

$761,270.18 

$6,370,271.75 

402.87 

120,374.19 

120,603.28 

116,869.21 

85,253.39 

118,667.30 

110,303.33 

114.243.86 

1,594,128.03 

390.01 

$634,863.77 

$674,724.97 

$687,100.44 

$547,358.05 

$799,523.01 

$828,385.58 

$875,614.04 

$7,964,399.78 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 


State,  Territory, 
OR  Province 


Number  of  Allowances  granted 


In  Institutions  on 
the  Associated  List 


In  Institutions  not  on 
the  Associated  List 


Total 


Deaths 


Number 
Of  Allow- 
ances in 
Force 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


Maine 

14 

15 

7 

107 

57 

127 

26 

46 

3 

1 

4 
2 

8 

1 
8 

17 

16 

7 

111 

2 

57 

135 

27 

54 

12 

5 

4 

32 

1 
17 
49 
11 
21 

5 

New  Hampshire 

11 

3 

79 

1 

Connecticut 

40 

New  York 

86 

New  Jersey 

16 

Pennsylvania 

38 

Total 


399 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


27 


Total 


27 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


51 


Total 


24 


25 


Total 


38 
THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


13 


426 


78 


49 


51 


152 


33 


24 


15 


274 


Maryland 

11 
16 

1 
8 
12 
7 
8 
7 
4 
4 

12 

8 
28 

7 
8 
7 
4 
4 

2 
3 

14 
2 
5 
4 
3 

10 

District  of  Columbia 

5 

Virginia  

14 

West  Virginia 

5 

North  Carolina 

3 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

3 
1 

4 

45 


7 
17 

4 
9 
6 
6 

11 
9 
6 
6 

17 

6 
7 
4 
3 
4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

13 

25 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

Ohio 

30 
23 
3 
19 
27 
23 
13 
27 

15 
7 
6 
4 

10 
2 
4 

1 
4 

45 

30 

9 

23 

27 

23 

23 

29 

4 

1 

4 

14 

10 
4 
8 

10 
7 
8 
9 
3 
1 
1 

31 

Indiana                 

20 

Illinois 

Michigan 

5 
15 

Wisconsin 

17 

16 

Iowa 

15 

20 

1 

Nebraska                 

Kansas 

3 

Total 

165 
WESTERN  DIVISION 

53 

218 

75 

143 

5 
32 

1 

2 
5 

1 
5 

2 
10 
33 

5 

1 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

Colorado   

9 

California 

22 

3 

1 

36 


Ontario , 

Quebec , 

Nova  Scotia , 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island  , 


18 

12 

3 


Grand  Total 


686 


182 


24 

12 

3 

3 

1 


318 


18 
8 
2 
2 
1 


Total 

33 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

10 

43 

12 

31 

1                      1 

3 

1        3 

2 

1 

Total 

3 

3 

2 

1 

555 


PART  II 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR 


THE  IMMEDIATE  PROBLEMS  BEFORE  THE  FOUNDATION 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  minds  of  many  the  Carnegie  Foundation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  simply  an  agency  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  old  and  deserving 
teachers.  To  those  who  have  such  a  notion  the  solution  of  the  pension  problem  that 
has  been  made  would  seem  to  leave  to  the  Foundation  in  the  future  little  to  do 
except  to  accumulate  the  proper  reserves  and  to  liquidate  the  pensions  to  be  paid  to 
the  five  or  six  thousand  teachers  in  the  associated  colleges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  never  a  time  when  its  opportunities  were  so  inviting 
and  its  responsibilities  so  great.  The  work  of  the  Foundation  falls  now  into  three 
parts : 

(1)  The  Completion  and  Liquidation  of  the  old  system  of  full  paid  pensions. 

(2)  The  Development  of  the  contractual  forms  of  insurance  and  of  old  age  annui- 
ties thru  the  policies  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

(3)  The  Prosecution  of  Significant  Studies  and  Reports  thru  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Enquiry. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  of  reserves  and  the  liquidation  of  the  old  system  of 
retiring  allowances  is  proceeding  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  altho  its  completion 
must  extend  thru  a  generation.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  accumulation  in  Reserve 
Fund  Number  One  has  reached  approximately  eight  millions  of  dollars  par  value.  The 
high  rates  of  interest  have  worked  to  increase  this  reserve  more  rapidly  than  was 
assumed  by  the  actuaries  in  their  calculations. 

The  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two  is,  by  its  terms  of  gift  from  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, devoted  to  the  benefit  of  institutions  not  associated  with  the  Foundation 
prior  to  November,  1915,  but  which  subsequently  may  enter  into  such  association.  The 
fund  has  been  devoted  to  two  purposes — assisting  the  institution  in  the  formation  of 
an  endowment  whose  income  should  go  to  the  support  of  the  old  age  annuity  plan, 
and  in  retiring  an  old  and  devoted  teacher  of  such  a  college. 

During  the  past  year  three  institutions  were  admitted  to  the  associated  list — 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Queen's  University,  and  Whitman  College — all  institutions  of 
high  standing  and  influence  in  their  respective  regions.  A  full  statement  touching 
the  admission  of  these  institutions  is  made  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

While  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Foundation,  thru  its  assistance  in  providing 
endowment,  the  maintenance  of  disability  provisions,  and  in  the  occasional  retirement 
of  older  teachers,  to  these  newly  associated  institutions  are  of  very  great  value, 
nevertheless  their  problem  is  far  more  difficult  in  the  matter  of  old  age  provision 
than  that  of  institutions  which  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Foundation  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  the  load  of  accrued  liabilities  for  older  teachers  that  forms  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  permanent  retirement  plan.  Most  of  the 
newly  admitted  institutions  offer  the  cooperation  of  the  institution  to  teachers  of 
all  ages,  and  while  in  the  cases  of  older  men  these  reserves  would  provide  but  meagre 
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retiring  allowances,  they  form  some  protection  and  furnish  a  basis  for  a  moderate 
addition  from  the  college  income. 

The  management  and  development  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation is  of  course  in  the  hands  of  an  entirely  separate  board  of  trustees.  Neverthe- 
less the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  recognize  that  this  agency  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Foundation's  long  study  of  the  teacher's  pension  problem  and  represents  in  fact 
the  Foundation's  solution  of  suitable  protection  for  the  teacher.  In  recognition  of 
this,  the  trustees  formally  voted  that  whenever  the  time  arrived  when  the  over- 
head cost  of  the  Association  was  no  longer  met  by  the  income  on  the  capital  stock 
and  surplus  of  the  Association  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Founda- 
tion would  supply  such  additional  support  as  might  be  necessary,  so  that  the  pol- 
icy-holders shall  never  be  called  upon  to  provide  any  part  of  the  overhead,  but  all 
premiums  paid  by  them  shall  be  devoted  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  policy-holder. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  this  can  never  involve  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in 
any  large  expenditure.  The  overhead  cost  of  the  Insurance  Association  cannot  grow 
beyond  a  moderate  limit.  It  employs  no  agents.  As  its  business  grows,  additional  cler- 
ical force  must  be  supplied,  or  additional  space,  but  the  machinery  of  administration 
cannot  greatly  increase.  The  total  load  the  Foundation  can  ever  be  called  upon  to 
provide  in  this  matter  is  a  very  small  one. 

The  fitness  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  has  now  been  tested  by  experience.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  no  group  of  men  in  any  country  have  ever  had  at  their  disposal  social 
machinery  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  needs  as  this  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  college  teachers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  statement  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Association  is  given  in  a 
succeeding  section. 

The  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  active,  branches  of  the  Foundation,  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years  on  certain  studies  involving  much  time  and  the  examination  of  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  material.  One  of  these — A  SUidy  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  for 
the  Public  Schools — has  recently  appeared.  The  first  section  of  the  Study  of  Legal 
Education  will  be  ready  at  an  early  date.  The  progress  of  these  and  other  studies  is 
described  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 


EXEMPTION  OF  THE  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  OF  THE 
FOUNDATION  FROM  INCOME  TAX 

The  question  whether  the  retiring  allowances  paid  to  teachers  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  are  subject  to  the  income  tax  of  the  United  States  Government  is  one 
of  immediate  interest  to  every  teacher  now  in  receipt  of  such  retiring  allowance  or 
who  is  eligible  to  a  retiring  allowance  in  the  future. 
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The  question  was  first  raised  by  a  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Massachusetts, 
who  took  the  ground  that  these  retiring  allowances  were  in  the  nature  of  additions 
to  salary  and  were  therefore  taxable  as  income. 

This  construction  was  confirmed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washing- 
ton. The  decision  bore  heavily  on  teachers  who  were  legally  classified  as  non-resident 
aliens,  since  they  were  in  many  cases  entitled  to  no  personal  exemption  and  were  con- 
sequently taxed  eight  per  cent  upon  the  entire  allowance,  this  tax  to  be  collected  at 
the  source. 

W  Thus  for  the  past  year  the  Foundation  was  required  to  deduct  from  the  retiring 
allowances  of  all  Canadian  teachers  eight  per  cent  —  about  one  month's  payment  — 
and  to  pay  the  total  amount  so  deducted  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

This  feature  of  the  tax  was  particularly  obnoxious,  since  the  relations  of  Cana- 
dian teachers  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  college 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  Pending  an  appeal  from  the  decision,  the  Foundation 
paid  the  tax  for  the  past  year,  in  the  case  of  Canadian  teachers,  so  that  these  retir- 
ing allowances  were  paid  to  teachers  (as  usual. 

Meantime  the  Foundation  had  arranged  thru  counsel  for  a  reopening  of  the  case, 
and  the  matter  was  reconsidered  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

In  July,  1920,  an  opinion  by  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue  on  the  question  was 
rendered.  It  confirms  completely  the  position  taken  by  the  Foundation  and  relieves 
the  retiring  allowances  granted  thru  it  from  liability  to  the  federal  income  tax.  The 
decision  is  of  such  immediate  interest  to  college  teachers,  and  the  distinctions  drawn 
by  the  legal  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  of  such  significance,  that 
the  opinion  is  here  reproduced  in  full :  ^*— 


INCOME  TAX  SECTION  213,  REVENUE  ACT  OF  I9I8:  GIFTS 

The  memorandum  of  the  first  instant  raises  a  question  as  to  the  correctness 
of  Law  Opinion  560  in  which  it  was  held  that :  "  Retiring  allowances  "  made  to 
teachers,  or  to  widows  of  teachers,  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  constitute  taxable  income.  (Act  of  Sept.  8,  1916,  Sees.  2  (a), 
4.)  The  institution  mentioned  is  incorporated  under  special  Act  of  Congress.  One 
of  its  objects  is  stated  to  be — 

To  provide  retiring  pensions,  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  creed,  or  color,  for 
the  teachers  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  who,  by  reason  of  long  and  meri- 
torious service,  or  by  reason  of  old  age,  disability,  or  other  sufficient  reason, 
shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  the  assistance  and  aid  of  this  corporation,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  however,  as  such  corporation  may  from  time  to  time 
approve  and  adopt. 

The  Trustees  have  formulated  rules  providing  for  the  granting  of  allowances 
to  retiring  teachers,  or,  after  their  death,  to  their  widows.  It  is  provided  that — 
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In  no  case  shall  any  allowance  be  paid  to  a  teacher  who  continues  to  give  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  administration  or  teaching  as  a  member  of 
the  instruction  staff  of  any  institution. 

The  present  Income  Tax  Act,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  imposes  a  tax  on  net 
income  (sees.  210  and  230)  ascertained  by  making  certain  deductions  (sees.  212 
and  232)  from  gross  income  defined  by  sections  213  and  233.  The  said  section 
213  provides: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  .  .  .  the  term  "gross  income" 

(b)  Does  not  include  the  following  items,  which  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  this  title 

(3)  The  value  of  property  acquired  by  gift,  bequest,  devise,  or  de- 
scent (but  the  income  from  such  property  shall  be  included  in 
gross  income). 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 1916,  with  which  Law  Opinion  560 
dealt  were  essentially  similar,  so  that  if  the  said  opinion  constiTied  the  earlier 
statute,  it  should  be  applicable  to  the  present  statute. 

The  correctness  of  the  law  opinion  mentioned  seems,  however,  very  much  open 
to  doubt.  The  statute  specifically  exempts  property  acquired  by  gift.  It  is  only 
by  strained  reasoning  that  the  pensions  involved  in  this  case  can  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  gifts  or  gratuities.  The  rule  that  pensions  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  employers  are  taxable  (art.  32,  Regulations  45)  affords  no 
precedent  for  such  conclusion.  Pensions  paid  by  governments  or  by  private  em- 
ployers to  persons  by  whom  services  have  been  rendered  are  in  the  nature  of 
additional  compensation  for  such  services  and  are  consequently  distinguishable 
from  gifts,  properly  so-called.  When  one  enters  the  service  of  an  employer  who 
has  inaugurated  a  pension  system,  such  system  is  one  of  the  inducements  for 
entering  the  employment,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  fact  that  the  pension 
is  part  of  the  compensation  received,  and  not  a  gift,  is  very  clear.  Even  when 
the  pension  is  granted  after  the  employment  has  been  commenced  and  without 
any  compulsion,  legal  or  moral,  of  the  employer,  it  may  still  fairly  be  regarded 
as  additional  compensation.  Employers  frequently  grant  increases  of  pay  to  em- 
ployees who  are  still  in  their  service  without  any  actual  necessity  for  so  doing. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  term  "  gift " 
to  regard  such  increases  as  gifts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pensions,  even  when 
voluntarily  granted. 

When,  however,  the  pensions  are  awarded  by  one  to  whom  no  services  have 
been  rendered  and  who  has  received  no  direct  benefit  from  the  services  rendered, 
it  seems  impossible  to  regard  them  as  additional  compensation.  They  seem  then 
to  become  mere  gifts  or  gratuities.  In  such  respect  there  appears  to  be  no  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  payments  here  involved  from  those  made  to  indigent  per- 
sons by  ordinary  charitable  societies,  and  surely  it  would  not  be  contended  that 
payments  of  the  latter  kind  are  not  gifts. 

The  fact  that  the  payments  involved  in  the  instant  case  take  the  form  of 
pensions  and  are  within  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  term  "pension"  does  not, 
as  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  tate  them  out  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
"gift."  The  terms  "pension"  and  "gift"  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  same 
payments  may  be  both  pensions  and  gifts. 
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Some  English  cases  have  been  cited  as  supporting  the  conclusion  that  the 
pensions  in  question  are  taxable.  The  English  cases  seem  really  to  afford  much 
better  support  for  the  opposite  view.  These  cases  held  that  donations  to  a  clergy- 
man by  his  congregation  or  members  thereof,  in  consideration  of  services  ren- 
dered, are  taxable  income.  In  re  Strong,  1  Tax  Cases  207 ;  Blakiston  v.  Cooper, 
5  Tax  Cases  347.  But  the  English  cases  held  that  payments  to  a  clergyman  by 
one  not  a  member  of  his  congregation  are  not  taxable.  This  situation  was  dealt 
with  in  the  case  of  Turner  v.  Cuooson,  2  Tax  Cases  422,  in  which  it  was  said  by 
Coleridge,C.  J.,p.  424: 

". .  .  Now  this  is  a  sum  of  50£  a  year  given  by  the  Curates' Augmentation  Fund 
to  a  deserving  curate  of  15  years'  standing  .  .  .  and  it  is  given  not  to  him  as  curate 
of  Gislingham  or  as  remuneration  for  his  services  as  curate  of  Gislingham,  but  it  is 
given  to  him,  as  it  were,  as  a  donation  honoris  causa,  because  for  15  years  he  has 
worked  hard  and  borne  a  good  character  and  borne  a  high  character  in  his  sacred 
profession.  ...  Is  it  assessable  to  the  income  tax?,  .  .  I  should  say  it  certainly  is 
not  that,  because  it  does  not  arise  from  his  profession,  trade,  employment  orvoca- 
tion,  but  it  comes  to  him  at  the  mere  will  of  a  charitable  society  which,  at  its  own 
pleasure,  pays  him  this  as  long  as  it  shall  think  fit  and  so  long  as  he  fulfills  certain 
somewhat  onerous  conditions  in  obtaining  donations.  ...  It  is  a  payment  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  make;  it  is  a  payment  that  has  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
a  claim  at  all  in  it,  and  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  not  given  to  him  for 
services  rendered  in  that  particular  parish  at  all,  but  would  be  given  to  him 
whatever  parish  he  was  in  if  he  fulfilled  the  other  conditions  of  high  character, 
length  of  service,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  contributions.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  commissioners  here  were  quite  right,  and  that  the  decision  should  be 
affirmed." 

The  English  courts  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  payments  to  a  clergy- 
man by  his  congregation,  if  made  from  motives  of  charity  and  not  in  consid- 
eration of  services  rendered,  are  not  taxable.  Turton  v.  Cooper,  5  Tax  Cases  138. 
The  facts  of  this  case  are  stated  in  Dowell's  Income  Tax  Laws,  7th  Edition,  as 
follows : 

Portions  of  the  collections  taken  in  church  on  certain  Sundays  were  paid  to 
the  incumbent.  The  payments  were  made  to  him  as  incumbent  but  would  not 
have  been  made  unless  he  had  been  poor;  Held,  that  he  was  not  assessable  to 
income  tax  in  respect  of  the  amount  so  received. 

The  English  cases  properly  applied,  therefore,  support  the  view  which  the  stat- 
ute itself  indicates,  that  retiring  allowances  made  to  teachers  or  to  widows  of 
teachers  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  Teaching  do  not 
constitute  Taxable  income.  Law  Opinion  560  is  modified  accordingly. 

/  SUMMARY 

The  terms  "pension"  and  "gift"  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  A  payment  may 
be  both  a  pension  and  a  gift. 

When  a  pension  is  given  by  one  for  whom  services  are  performed  in  consid- 
eration of  such  services,  even  though  it  be  granted  after  the  services  have  been 
rendered,  the  pension  is  not  a  gift  but  in  the  nature  of  additional  compensation. 

When,  however,  so-called  pensions  are  awarded  by  one  to  whom  no  services 
have  been  rendered,  such  payments  become  mere  gifts  or  gratuities  and  do  not 
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constitute  taxable  income.  Payments  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  made  to  teachers  and  the  widows  of  teachers,  fall  into 
the  latter  class.  Law  Opinion  560  is  modified  to  conform  hereto.  ^ 

A  notification  of  this  ruling  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  was  promptly 
sent  to  all  teachers  in  the  United  States  who  were  in  receipt  of  retiring  allowances. 
Those  who  have  paid  the  tax  pending  the  final  decision  should  present  claims  for 
reimbursement  to  the  local  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  decision  does  not  determine  the  action  that  the 
separate  states  may  take  as  to  the  taxation  of  these  retiring  allowances  under  State 
Income  Tax  laws,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  reasons  laid  down  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  considering  these  allowances  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Taxation  will  have  great  weight  with  the  authorities  of  the  State 
Governments.  As  this  is  sent  to  press  the  tax  authorities  of  New  York  have  rendered 
a  decision  conforming  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  similar  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  some  of  its  municipalities.  4^ 


VALUATION  OF  THE  PENSION  LIABILITIES  UNDER  THE 

OLD  RULES 

The  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  caused  to  be  made  at  frequent  intervals  actu- 
arial computations  of  the  total  load  of  liabilities  likely  to  accrue  from  the  retiring 
allowances  of  teachers  in  the  associated  colleges  and  universities.  In  1915,  when  the 
Trustees  formally  gave  notice  of  the  transformation  of  the  retiring  allowance  system 
into  a  contributory  system,  there  were  66^6  teachers  in  these  associated  colleges  and 
universities  who,  according  to  the  statements  furnished  by  the  institutions  themselves, 
were  eligible  in  due  course  of  time  to  receive  retiring  allowances. 

The  actuaries  estimated  at  that  time  that  the  resources  to  be  supplied  by  Reserve 
Fund  Number  One  together  with  the  annual  sums  received  from  the  income  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Foundation  would  meet  the  expectations  of  liabilities  under  the 
rules  as  amended  in  1915. 

A  re-computation  of  the  probable  value  of  these  liabilities  was  made  for  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Mattocks,  Actuary  of  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  The  results  of  his  examination  are  as 
follows: 

The  nunber  of  persons  living  on  April  1, 1920,  and  in  receipt  of  allowances  was 
577,  an  increase  of  75  over  the  number  on  December  31,  1917.  Of  the  577  persons, 
331  are  men  and  246  women.  The  estimated  present  value  of  their  allowances  as  of 
April  1, 1920,  is  $7,382,000,  based  on  McClintock's  Tables  and  4  J  per  cent  interest. 

The  number  of  persons  now  connected  with  the  associated  institutions  who  have 
expectations  of  allowances  under  the  present  rules  was  on  April  1, 1920,  4552,  a  de- 
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crease  of  947  from  the  number  on  December  31, 1917.  Of  the  4552  persons,  4117  are 
men  and  435  are  women.  The  estimated  present  value  of  their  allowances  as  of  April 
1, 1920,  is  approximately  $19,000,000,  based  again  on  McClintock's  Tables  and  4 J 
per  cent  interest. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  rate  of  separation  from  the  service  of  the  associated 
institutions  between  1911  and  1919.  The  separation  constant  thus  obtained  gave 
present  values  about  8  per  cent  less  than  those  based  on  the  experience  of  1911  to 
1917. 

The  total  estimated  present  value  of  the  liabilities  is  approximately  $26,000,000. 

The  present  value  of  the  financial  resources  available  for  these  pensions,  includ- 
ing Reserve  Fund  Number  One,  the  annual  payments  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
for  the  next  7f  years,  and  the  income  from  the  General  Endowment,  amount  to 
$27,000,000.  Allowing  one  million  dollars  for  expenses  of  administration,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  years,  under  the  assumptions  made,  would  indicate  that  the 
resources  would  equal  the  liabilities. 

The  principal  uncertainties  in  the  assumptions  made  have  to  do  with  the  assumed 
rate  of  separation  and  the  assumed  scale  of  pensions  in  the  future.  Applying  the  sep- 
aration constant  derived  from  the  period  1911  to  1919  to  the  number  of  pension- 
ables  on  December  31, 1917,  we  find  that  the  actual  withdrawal  in  these  two  years 
was  nearly  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  withdrawal  for  the  longer  period. 
While  this  tendency  lasts,  it  will,  of  course,  operate  to  diminish  the  load  of  liabili- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  the  present  salaries  of  men  and  women 
shows  a  large  increase  over  those  paid  in  1917,  a  factor  which  will,  of  course,  tend  to 
increase  the  load. 

The  net  result  of  the  examination  indicates  that  the  factors  entering  into  the  re- 
sult are  so  uncertain,  that  some  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  actuaries  es- 
timate the  total  load  to  be  expected  except  upon  the  basis  of  general  approximation. 
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The  experience  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  as  to  the  mortality  expectation  of  those 
holding  retiring  allowances,  is  limited  to  too  small  a  number  to  yield  any  trustwor- 
thy test  of  the  vital  statistics  of  college  teachers. 

In  Bulletin  Number  Nine,  on  page  24,  there  was  shown  a  table  of  actual  and  ex- 
pected deaths  among  teachers  pensioned  from  institutions  associated  with  the  Foun- 
dation throughout  each  fiscal  year  from  1905  to  1915.  The  number  of  expected  deaths 
according  to  the  McClintockMale  Annuitants'*  Table  is  101,  whereas  the  actual  deaths 
numbered  83.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  actual  mortality  during  these  years  was  but 
82  per  cent  of  that  expected  in  accordance  with  a  most  conservative  mortality  table. 

A  further  investigation  covering  the  experience  of  the  Foundation  from  its  estab- 
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lishment  in  1905  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1919  shows  the  number  of  ex- 
pected deaths  to  be  164  and  the  actual  157,  which  is  96  per  cent  of  the  expected.  This 
tends  to  bear  out  the  statement  made  in  Bulletin  Number  Nine,  that  "perhaps  in  the 
long  run  the  mortality  experience  of  the  Foundation  will  not  differ  widely  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  more  conservative  tables."  The  epidemics  of  influenza  and  pneumonia 
prevailing  during  1918  and  1919  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with  the  increase 
in  the  death  rate. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  McClintock  Table  is  based 
upon  the  mortality  experience  among  those  holding  annuity  policies  and  not  among 
those  holding  life  insurance  policies.  Annuitants  are  known  as  "self-selected"  risks; 
that  is,  persons  applying  to  commercial  companies  for  annuities  generally  come  from 
long-lived  families  and  as  a  class  outlive  those  holding  life  insurance  policies.  The 
actual  mortality  experience  among  life  insurance  policy-holders  at  ages  over  60  con- 
forms very  closely  to  that  expected  by  the  American  Experience  Table,  there  being 
practically  no  so-called  "  saving  in  mortality  "  at  such  advanced  ages. 

According  to  the  American  Experience  Table,  the  number  of  expected  deaths 
among  recipients  of  allowances  from  the  Foundation  is  112  for  the  period  1905  to 
1915,  and  184  for  the  period  1905  to  1919.  The  actual  mortality  was  thus  74  per 
cent  of  the  American  Experience  Table  thru  1915  and  85  per  cent  thru  1919.  Had 
it  been  100  per  cent  of  the  McClintock  Table,  it  would  have  been  but  89  per  cent  of 
the  American  Experience  Table  thru  1919. 

This  is  mentioned  to  show  that,  should  the  mortality  among  pensioners  ultimately 
conform  to  the  McClintock  Table  at  advanced  ages,  it  would  still  be  appreciably  less 
than  that  experienced  by  the  holders  of  life  insurance  policies  in  the  ordinary 
companies. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  in  the  investigation  is  that  the  mortality  ex- 
perienced by  those  retiring  at  ages  over  66  is  but  60  per  cent  of  that  experienced 
by  those  retiring  at  younger  ages.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  tendency  of  the 
more  vigorous  teachers  to  continue  in  active  service  for  a  period  longer  than  the 
average. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  COMPENSATION  OF  COLLEGE 

TEACHERS 

From  the  beginning  of  its  work  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  had  a  double  interest 
in  the  salaries  of  college  teachers :  the  encouragement  of  adequate  compensation  is 
one  of  the  surest  means  toward  the  advancement  of  teaching ;  incidentally,  the  pro- 
spective expenditures  of  the  Foundation  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  must  be 
estimated  in  part  from  the  tiend  of  college  salaries. 

Bulletin  Number  Two  presented,  in  1908,  the  salaries  paid  in  1907-08  in  the  one 
hundred  institutions  making  the  largest  expenditure  for  instruction.  At  that  time 
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the  average  salary  of  the  fall  professor,  even  in  these  leading  institutions,  was  only 
$2500,  of  associate  professors  $1900,  of  assistant  professors  $1600,  of  instructors 
$1000,  and  of  assistants  $500.  In  fifty  other  representative  institutions  the  compen- 
sation was  even  smaller. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  presented,  in  1913,  similar  information  for  the  year 
1912-13  for  4262  teachers  in  sixty-one  institutions  associated  with  the  Foundation. 
Instimctors  remained  at  an  average  of  $1000,  but  teachers  of  intermediate  grade  had 
increased  to  an  average  of  $2000,  and  full  professors  to  an  average  of  $3000. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  presented,  in  1917,  a  table  giving  the  salaries  at  vari- 
ous ages  in  1916-17  for  6593  teachers  in  the  73  institutions  associated  with  the 
Foundation.  By  this  time,  altho  the  representative  compensation  at  twenty-five  and 
at  forty  remained  at  $1000  and  $2000,  respectively,  the  compensation  of  each  of  the 
other  ages  had  risen  from  fifty  to  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  present  report  presents,  between  pages  26  and  27,  a  table  giving  the  salaries 
of  4569  of  the  same  teachers,  as  they  were  in  1919-20,  with  a  comparison  showing 
that  salaries  at  all  ages  have  increased  from  three  to  six  hundred  dollars  in  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  diminution  from  6593  teachers  in  the  Associated  Institutions  in 
1916-17  to  4569  in  1919-20  is  due  largely  to  withdrawals  from  academic  service. 

The  following  table,  giving  a  comparison  of  average  or  median  salaries  at  the  four 
periods  mentioned,  indicates  that  most  of  them  represent  an  increase  of  from  twenty 
to  sixty  per  cent  in  a  dozen  years. 


Age 


Teachers  in  100  Largest    4262  Teachers  in  61  6593  Teachers  in  73 

Institutionsy  1907-08      Associated  Institu-  Associated  Institur- 

tions,  1912-13  tions,  1916-17 
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1500  1700 
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2600  3200 

2750  3300 

2750  3750 


4669  Teachers  in  7 
Associated  Institu- 
tions, 1919-20 
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BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr  College  is  situated  on  a  site  chosen  by  the  founder.  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  shortly  before  his  death  in  1880.  Dr.  Taylor  saw  the  Bryn  Mawr  buildings 
begun  and,  in  his  will,  left  the  larger  portion  of  his  estate  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
year  of  his  death  the  College  was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  1885. 
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The  founder  of  the  College  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends,  and  his 
will  contained  two  provisions  of  a  denominational  character,  the  first  that  the  Trus- 
tees should  be  chosen  from  the  Society,  and  the  second  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
applicants  for  admission  who  were  Orthodox  Friends  should  be  given  the  preference. 
The  last  provision,  being  rather  indefinite,  never  possessed  any  binding  force.  By  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  approved  by  the  Court  in  July,  1918,  both  of  these  denom- 
inational restrictions  were  eliminated. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  denominational  restriction  had  operated  unfavorably 
to  the  College  was  in  barring  it  from  the  advantages  open  to  institutions  on  the  as- 
sociated list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  was  not  true,  however,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  on 
February  20, 1 920,  became  the  thirty-third  institution  to  pass  a  resolution  adopting 
the  contributory  annuity  plan  of  that  Association. 

Br3m  Mawr  College  deserves  its  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the 
United  States,  and  notwithstanding  its  title  of  "college"  has,  from  the  beginning, 
offered  graduate  work  to  the  holders  of  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  degree  of  M.A.,  how- 
ever, is  given  separately  only  to  its  own  graduates.  Among  the  graduate  departments 
that  of  Education  is  particularly  well  developed,  having  the  advantage  of  the  use  of 
the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Open  Air  Model  School,  which  offers  an  eight-year  course  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  Undergraduate  College  requires  for  admission  full  high  school 
preparation.  The  applicant  must  pass  either  the  regular  matriculation  examinations 
of  the  CoUege  or  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  College  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  thirteen  trustees, 
two  alumnae  elected  by  the  graduates  of  the  College,  and  one  additional  member 
chosen  by  the  Trustees,  making  sixteen  members  in  all. 

Bryn  Mawr  has  an  endowment  of  something  over  two  million  dollars.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  increase  this  by  an  additional  two  millions. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  in  its  standards  of  scholarship  has  followed  the  best  traditions 
of  the  American  college.  It  has  been  unusually  successful  in  bringing  to  its  service 
teachers  of  high  ability  and  of  scholarly  enthusiasm.  Its  primary  work  is  that  of  the 
undergraduate  college. 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY 

Queen's  University,  at  Kingston  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  shares  with  McGill 
University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  the  position  of  one  of  the  three  leading 
Canadian  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  University  was  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  originally 
intended  to  train  men  within  the  country  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Aid  for  the 
plan  was  sought  from  the  Provincial  Government  as  early  as  1832,  but  these  peti- 
tions failed  and  the  S3rnod  took  steps  to  found  the  College  without  government  aid. 
Subscriptions  to  an  endowment  fund  were  obtained,  and  in  1841  Queen  Victoria  is- 
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sued  the  Charter.  The  first  classes  were  opened  in  1842  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Liddell  was 
the  first  principal.  Funds  to  run  the  new  college  were  provided  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, which  made  an  annual  grant  of  $5000  up  to  the  year  1868,  by  private  sub- 
scription, and  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  the  idea  being  to  model  the 
institution  on  the  lines  of  the  Scottish  National  Universities. 

About  ten  years  later  (1854)  a  medical  school  was  established,  and  in  1865  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  affiliated  with,  but  not  a  part  of 
the  University,  altho  many  years  later,  in  1891,  the  original  connection  was  restored. 

A  preparatory  school  was  originally  connected  with  the  University,  as  the  prepa- 
ration offered  by  the  Provincial  schools  proved  inadequate. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  College  history,  financial  problems,  while  pressing, 
were  not  acute,  but  in  1867-68  the  Provincial  grant  was  withdrawn  and  practically 
all  the  University  endowment  lost  thru  the  failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank.  It  was 
only  by  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  institution  that  the 
crisis  was  met  and  an  endowment  of  $113,000  subscribed. 

For  a  number  of  years  following,  the  progress  of  the  University  was  steady.  In 
1887,  $250,000  additional  endowment  was  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  This  made  further  extension  in  the  work  possible.  Since  1902,  the  number 
of  professors  and  students  has  more  than  doubled,  the  University  plant  has  been 
trebled  in  value,  and  the  endowment  increased  over  a  million  and  a  half. 

In  April,  1912,  the  University  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  made  an  amicable 
agreement  by  which  certain  constitutional  changes  removed  all  denominational 
restrictions.  The  College  of  Theology,  however,  remained  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  affiliated  with  the  University,  altho  ceasing  to  be  an 
organic  part  of  it. 

This  separation  of  Church  and  University  was  due  partly  to  the  desire  of  the 
latter  for  association  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  altho  the  greatest  incentive  to 
the  change  was  a  recognition  of  the  wider  opportunities  for  influencing  Provincial 
education  open  to  a  non-sectarian  institution.  Queen's,  now  eligible,  applied  imme- 
diately for  admission  to  association  with  the  Foundation.  The  Foundation  was  then 
engaged  in  reorganizing  its  pension  system  on  a  sounder  basis,  financially  and  ethi- 
cally, and  did  not  feel  justified  in  admitting  new  institutions  until  its  position  was 
clearly  defined. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  at  this  time,  however,  showed  his  approval  of  the  educational  stand- 
ing of  Queen's  by  promising  to  make  a  $100,000  gift  to  the  University  when  it  should 
have  raised  $400,000.  This  increase  of  the  endowment  by  $500,000,  and  a  special 
Government  War  Grant  promised  at  this  time  amounting  to  about  $50,000  the  first 
year  and  running  up  to  as  much  as  $125,000  in  1918,  made  it  possible  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  "carry  on"  during  the  years  of  the  World  War  which  proved  such  a  severe 
strain  on  the  financial  resources  of  colleges  in  general. 

In  1917,  Dr.  James  Douglas  of  New  York,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  prom- 
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ised  to  give  $500,000  for  endowment,  provided  the  University  could  raise  another 
$500,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  task  was  specially  difficult  at  that  time  owing 
to  the  long  strain  and  the  uncertain  outlook  of  the  war,  but  the  aid  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  which  gave  $250,000  of  the  balance,  enabled  the  Douglas  gift  to  be 
promptly  availed  of. 

In  1919,  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  had  been  established 
as  a  solution  of  the  college  pension  problem,  and  when  Queen's  University  again 
applied  for  admission  to  the  associated  list  of  the  Foundation,  the  application  was 
granted,  November  6,  1919,  Queen's  being  admitted  as  the  third  institution  under 
the  new  plan  of  contributory  annuities. 

Queen's  has  stood  for  progress  in  educational  theory  for  many  years.  As  early  as 
1870,  co-education  was  inaugurated  with  the  opening  of  certain  University  classes 
to  women,  and  in  1878-79  this  was  extended  to  the  academic  course  leading  to  a 
degree.  At  a  remarkably  early  date — 1880 — women  were  admitted  to  the  medi- 
cal course,  and  a  separate  Women's  Medical  College  was  formed  three  years  later, 
altho  this  was  closed  in  1894  as  parallel  development  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  had 
made  it  unnecessary. 

Besides  the  Medical  School  and  the  College  of  Arts,  the  University  comprises  a 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  an  affiliated  Theological  College.  The  location  is 
particularly  favorable  for  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  of  Engineering.  Kings- 
ton has  large  locomotive  and  shipbuilding  works,  and  the  district  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  is  rich  in  minerals.  Queen's  is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Colo- 
nial Universities  Statute  at  Oxford,  and  is  affihated  with  Cambridge  and  London 
Universities. 

WHITMAN  COLLEGE 

Whitman  College,  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  is  the  oldest  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  state.  In  1859,  Cushing  Eells,  a  New  England  missionary,  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  college  to  be  established  in  memory  of  his  colleague  and  friend,  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  a  doctor  who  had  been  a  fellow  pioneer  and  missionary,  and  who,  with 
his  wife  and  twelve  companions,  had  been  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  1847.  The 
College  was  established  at  Walla  Walla  as  "Whitman  Seminary,"  and  suffered  the 
hardships  of  a  pioneer  institution  during  its  early  years.  In  1883  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  for  "  Whitman  College." 

Whitman  is  a  college  of  the  New  England  type  projected  into  the  far  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  College  is  undenominational.  The  founder  was  originally  sent  out  by 
a  joint  missionary  society  of  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches,  and  for  a  time,  between  1891  and  1907,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  trustees  and  the  American  College  and  Education  Society  of  Boston 
that,  in  return  for  annual  aid,  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees  should  be 
members  of  evangelical  Congi-egational  churches.  In  1907,  however,  the  Society,  now 
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known  as  the  Congregational  Education  Society,  released  the  trustees  from  the  agree- 
ment. About  this  time  the  trustees  adopted  broad  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
College,  involving  the  union  of  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  support  of 
a  central  interdenominational  institution.  A  Board  of  Overseers,  comprising  many  of 
the  most  representative  men  of  the  three  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho, 
was  selected,  and  plans  were  developed  for  increasing  the  endowment  of  the  College 
and  developing  its  courses  and  equipment. 

Whitman  is  on  the  list  of  institutions  recommended  to  Foreign  Universities  by 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  the  quality  of  its  scholarship  is  fur- 
ther attested  by  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  General 
Education  Board,  in  1913,  after  carefully  investigating  the  work  and  stability  of  the 
College,  contributed  $125,000  to  endowment  upon  condition  that  a  supplemental 
sum  of  $375,000  be  raised.  This  was  subscribed  and  paid  in  full.  The  College  library 
contains  thirty  thousand  books,  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  are  valued  at 
$487,572.87,  and  its  present  endowment  funds  amount  to  $750,549.47,  not  including 
$152,500  promised  and  soon  to  be  paid.  The  institution  is  entirely  free  of  debt.  The 
proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Trustees,  and  is  now  under  consideration  by  them, 
that  the  attendance  shall  be  limited  to  five  hundred  students. 

On  March  5, 1920,  Whitman  College  passed  resolutions  adopting  the  new  con- 
tributory pension  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  on  April  2  was  admitted 
to  the  associated  list  of  the  Foundation. 
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The  following  publications  were  issued  during  the  year : 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  IJ^S  pages. 
1919. 

Including  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  service  to  teachers,  a  record  of  the  adoption  by 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  contributory  system  of  annuities,  discussion  of  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  pensions,  college  government,  and  current  tendencies 
in  education,  and  reports  of  educational  enquiry. 

Bulletin  Number  Fourteen.  The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American 
Public  Schools,  4S6  pages.  1920. 

By  William  S.  Learned,  William  C.  Bagley,  and  others.  A  study,  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Schools  in  Missouri,  of  the  tax- 
supported  normal  schools  of  that  state,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  general 
principles  of  organization,  administration,  and  curriculum  construction  in  teacher- 
training  agencies  in  the  United  States. 


I 


PART  III 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONTRACTUAL  PLAN  OF 
OLD  AGE  ANNUITIES 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TEACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  is  simply  one  detail  in  the  fun- 
damental plan  for  the  protection  of  college  teachers  suggested  thru  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  This  plan  rests  upon  what  are  admitted  to  be  the  essential  principles  as 
developed  by  the  experience  mainly  of  England  and  America,  and  as  formulated  by 
authorities  in  these  countries.  These  principles  were  approved  by  committees  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  also  by 
a  Commission  representing  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  and 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Concerning  these  underlying  principles  there  is  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  was  devised  in  the  belief  that 
such  a  piece  of  machinery  would  enable  both  teachers  and  college  boards  to  carry 
out  these  plans  for  old  age  annuities  in  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive  man- 
ner. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  gladly  welcome  any 
other  device  which  may  be  adopted  by  individual  colleges  founded  on  these  essential 
principles,  and  which  they  find  more  convenient  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  acceptance  of  the  policies  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  one  could  expect.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the 
younger  teachers,  the  discussions  which  have  been  had  concerning  it  assumed  mainly 
the  form  of  advocacy  of  one  or  another  technical  feature  of  the  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance business.  The  technical  question  of  the  form  of  insurance  organization  thus 
came  to  overshadow  the  far  more  important  questions  that  had  to  do  with  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  teacher,  whether  for  purposes  of  insurance  or  of  the  old  age  annuity. 
The  reasons  why  the  Association  could  not  be  organized  as  a  mutual  company  were 
not  at  first  understood.  The  question  whether  policies  should  be  participating  or  non- 
participating  bulked  larger  in  the  discussions  than  the  more  fundamental  question 
whether  the  company  was  organized  upon  sound  principles — whether  it  was  really 
prepared  to  ofi^er  to  the  teacher  the  kind  of  policy  suited  to  his  needs  with  ample 
security  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  ordinary  commercial  company.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  questions  of  detail  as  to  organization  and  as  to  the  technical  adherence 
to  the  ordinary  commercial  forms  of  policy  had  little  to  do  with  the  main  considera- 
tions in  which  the  teacher's  interest  actually  lies. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  use  of  this  piece  of  machinery 
should  be  accepted  by  the  individual  teacher  and  by  college  boards  only  as  these 
misunderstandings  were  removed  and  the  essential  service  of  the  Association  came 
to  be  understood.  No  doubt  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  the  Association  could  de- 
velop. It  is  on  the  whole  wiser  for  it  to  make  its  way  only  so  fast  as  the  teachers 
themselves  come  to  understand  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  service  it  under- 
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takes  to  render.  From  the  beginning,  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
most  conservative.  It  has  felt  obliged  to  adhere  very  closely  to  established  methods 
of  practice,  to  incur  limited  responsibilities  for  death  losses,  and  to  enlarge  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  conveniences  of  its  policies  only  so  fast  as  the  growing  number  of 
policy-holders  gave  a  widely  distributed  risk.  For  example,  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Company  has  written  no  policy  on  the  life  of  a  teacher  in  excess  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  has  re-insured,  without  expense  to  itself,  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  At 
the  present  rate  of  growth  the  number  of  policy-holders  will  be  sufficient  by  the  end 
of  the  present  year  to  discontinue  re-insurance  and  probably  to  raise  the  limit  of 
insurance  taken  upon  the  life  of  a  single  individual.  The  Trustees  of  the  Association 
have  thus  gradually  felt  their  way  with  a  constantly  growing  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  of  the  policies  offered  by  the  Association  and  with  a  gratifying  growth  in  the 
number  of  policies. 

Once  a  fairly  distributed  number  of  lives  are  insured,  the  company  will  offer  all 
benefits  that  can  be  legitimately  and  safely  undertaken.  It  is  on  the  whole  to  be 
desired  that  the  company  should  grow  in  this  way  rather  than  thru  any  form  of 
advertising  that  failed  to  carry  with  it  to  the  policy-holders  a  fair  conception  of  what 
the  company  undertook  to  do  for  them,  and  some  understanding  of  the  limits  of 
legitimate  life  insurance. 

The  Association  began  the  issuing  of  contracts  in  March,  1919.  By  July,  1920, 
it  had  written  five  hundred  life  insurance  policies  representing  $2,533,928  of  insur- 
ance, and  it  had  written  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  annuity  contracts  representing 
the  payment  at  maturity  of  $456,380  annually. 

These  contracts  were  written  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  institutions.  On  June  30 
41  institutions  had  accepted  the  plans  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation, and  had  agreed  to  provide  old  age  annuities  in  cooperation  with  their  teach- 
ers. The  formal  action  taken  by  the  first  29  of  these  institutions  was  printed  in  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation.  The  action  of  the  remain- 
ing 12  will  be  found  on  pages  75  to  84  of  this  Report.  Of  the  41  institutions  that 
have  adopted  the  cooperative  plan  of  old  age  annuities  and  which  will  make  use 
of  the  policies  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  35  are  among 
universities  and  colleges  associated  with  the  Foundation.  The  present  group  of  an- 
nuitants is,  however,  for  obvious  reasons  drawn  mainly  from  other  institutions.  As 
will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  resolutions  of  the  various  college  boards,  most 
colleges  begin  their  cooperation  with  the  teacher  only  after  one,  two,  or  three  years 
of  service. 

Altho  the  Association  has  been  offering  its  policies  for  a  very  brief  period,  the 
choice  of  policies  represented  in  this  group  is  highly  suggestive,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly encouraging  as  indicating  that  the  proper  coordination  between  the  protection 
for  insurance  and  the  accumulation  for  old  age  annuity  results  in  a  greatly  increased 
protection  for  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  policy-holder.  An  analysis  of 
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the  choice  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  these  five  hundred  policies  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICIES 


Kind  of  Policy 

Number  Taken 

Armmnt 

Percentage 

Term 

249 

$996,006 

40 

Decreasing  Life 

76 

690,000 

27 

Limited  Payment 

64 

292,316 

12 

Endowment 

54 

284,475 

11 

Whole  Life 

54 

247,844 

9 

Survivorship  Annuity 

S 

23,287 

1 

The  average  amount  of  insurance  of  each  policy-holder  in  the  Association  is 
$6740 — more  than  double  the  insurance  protection  of  the  typical  college  teacher. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  teachers  of  mathematics  have  taken  out  more  policies 
than  teachers  in  any  other  subject.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mathe- 
maticians are  more  conversant  with  insurance  than  other  groups  of  teachers  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  The  experience  of  the  Association  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  ordinary  life  insurance  companies  in  the  matter  of  lapsed  policies.  The  loss  of  the 
Association  thru  lapses  has  been  zero. 

With  regard  to  the  annuity  contract,  of  which  436  were  in  force  in  July  last,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  great  bulk  were  taken  out  in  cooperation  with  their  institu- 
tions, the  contract  being  in  every  case,  of  course,  in  the  name  of  the  teacher.  Almost 
universally  the  arrangement  has  followed  that  suggested  in  the  reports  of  the  Foun- 
dation —  a  joint  payment  of  five  per  cent  each  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  his  col- 
lege. The  number  of  contracts  taken  out  by  teachers  without  the  cooperation  of  their 
institution  was  86. 

Even  in  the  short  experience  already  had,  some  of  the  by-products  arising  in  a 
system  in  which  the  teacher  has  a  personal  contract  and  a  direct  interest  in  accumu- 
lating a  reserve  to  his  credit  have  become  evident.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  younger  teachers  to  increase  the  reserve  to  their  credit  by 
deposits  of  extra  sums  which  have  unexpectedly  come  into  their  hands  either  thru 
payment  for  some  service  or  a  profit  which  had  not  before  been  anticipated.  For  ex- 
ample, one  annuitant  aged  thirty  has  deposited  an  extra  payment  of  $900  which 
will  operate,  of  course,  to  make  a  very  large  increase  in  his  old  age  annuity  at  age  65, 
Others  have  deposited  smaller  sums  in  excess  of  their  regular  annual  premiums.  The 
elasticity  of  the  annuity  contract  offered  by  the  Association  is  one  of  its  great  advan- 
tages, and  invites  younger  teaxihers  to  make  additions  to  the  reserves  to  their  credit 
at  such  times  as  they  may  find  most  convenient.  The  experience  of  other  such  plans 
has  shown  that  this  opportunity  was  not  without  its  importance  and  significance.  A 
small  sum  thus  invested  in  early  manhood  becomes  a  tower  of  strength  in  old  age. 
With  a  view  to  this  result,  some  of  the  contributory  pension  systems  for  public  school 
teeichers  in  existence  in  German  states  before  the  war  required  the  younger  teacher 
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to  pay  into  the  reserve  for  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  his  service  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  his  salary. 

An  interesting  and  difficult  problem  has  been  encountered  by  institutions  that  have 
inaugurated  the  reserve  plan  of  accumulations  for  providing  old  age  annuities,  but 
which  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  pensions.  With  this 
difficulty  the  institutions  have  dealt  as  best  they  could.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting solutions  was  that  by  Vanderbilt  University.  The  University  raised  an  endow- 
ment, the  income  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  a  five  per  cent  contribution  toward 
a  reserve  to  provide  old  age  annuities  for  all  of  its  teachers.  For  men  above  forty  such 
accumulations  will  make  but  meagre  retiring  allowances  unless  the  teacher  shall  serve 
to  an  advanced  age.  Undoubtedly  under  such  circumstances  the  teachers  who  feel 
able  to  do  so  will  desire  to  serve  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five  in  order  to  make  the  accu- 
mulation count  for  as  much  as  possible.  While  the  University  assumes  no  additional 
responsibility  of  a  contractual  sort  than  the  payment  of  the  five  per  cent  premium, 
it  will  endeavor  if  possible  to  increase  such  old  age  annuities  as  may  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient. On  the  other  hand,  the  governing  board  of  the  University  has  sought  to 
deal  impartially  with  all  teachers  by  contributing  to  the  reserve  in  the  case  of  every 
teacher  in  its  service  who  shall  elect  to  enter  into  the  old  age  annuity  plan. 

The  progress  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  a  sufficient  number  of  policy-holders  have  taken  contracts  to  ensure 
a  good  distribution  of  risk  and  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  a  steady  and  natural  growth. 
How  rapid  such  a  growth  may  become  is  mainly  dependent  on  whether  the  advan- 
tages of  these  policies  can  be  made  clear  to  the  general  body  of  college  teachers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  whether  also  the  governing  boards  of  the  various 
colleges  consider  the  establishment  of  an  old  age  annuity  system  in  their  institutions 
of  sufficient  importance  to  expend  upon  it  the  modest  cost  involved  in  assuming  part 
of  the  annual  premium  on  the  old  age  contract  of  each  professor.  These  two  contin- 
gencies represent  unknown  variables.  The  business  of  insurance  has  so  long  depended 
on  solicitation  by  agents  that  college  teachers  as  well  as  all  other  groups  in  the 
body  politic  are  accustomed  to  defer  taking  on  insurance  responsibility  until  suf- 
ficiently urged  by  the  agent.  Furthermore  the  teacher,  like  every  other  citizen,  is 
confronted  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  competing  insurance  companies.  How  far  the 
college  professor  will  succeed  in  disentangling  himself  from  this  situation  time  alone 
can  show.  That  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  should  have  written 
so  many  policies  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  is  most  encouraging. 

College  boards  of  trustees,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  stronger  institution,  have  as 
yet  only  begun  to  consider  their  own  obligation  in  this  matter.  Progress  in  this  direc- 
tion will  doubtless  be  slow,  and  for  the  vast  majority  of  colleges  the  movement  will 
be  begun  by  the  action  of  the  individual  teacher  in  taking  out  an  annuity  contract 
at  his  own  cost  and  without  cooperation  on  the  part  of  his  college. 

This  process,  however,  will  only  be  in  existence  for  a  short  time  before  the  college 
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board  finds  itself  obliged  to  deal  with  the  old  age  annuity  payment  in  the  case  of  a 
teacher  whom  it  desires  to  hold  or  in  case  of  one  whom  it  desires  to  call  to  its  ser- 
vice. Such  situations  are  already  beginning  to  bring  the  question  of  the  old  age  re- 
tirement plan  in  a  specific  way  to  the  attention  of  boards  of  trustees  that  have  hitherto 
considered  that  this  matter  had  small  weight  in  comparison  with  other  claims  upon 
the  college  income.  It  ought  also  to  be  said  that  many  trustees  are  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple to  the  payment  of  old  age  retiring  allowances  on  any  plan  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. This  feeling  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  history  of  the  military  pensions  of  our 
Civil  War.  Business  men  who  compose  in  the  main  the  membership  of  boards  of 
trustees  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  demoralization  of  politics  thru  the  pension 
grants  of  the  general  government,  and  they  still  very  naturally  look  with  a  certain 
degree  of  suspicion  upon  any  project  associated  with  the  word  "pension."" 

With  the  encouragement  of  its  first  year'*s  history,  the  Trustees  of  the  Association 
look  forward  to  a  slow  but  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  policies  in  such  measure 
as  accurate  knowledge  of  their  advantages  becomes  widespread.  The  Trustees  pro- 
pose to  manage  the  business  of  the  Association  upon  conservative  lines  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  expert  advice  which  they  can  get.  The  Association  does  not 
compete  with  the  great  insurance  companies,  nor  will  it  endeavor  to  ofi^er  those 
benefits  which  do  not  belong  to  legitimate  insurance  and  that  minister  chiefly  to  the 
demands  of  competitive  business.  On  the  other  hand,  following  the  best  practice  and 
under  the  best  expert  advice  the  Association  can  obtain,  its  Trustees  will  offer  pol- 
icies which  are  considered  by  such  experts  as  not  only  secure,  but  best  adapted  to 
the  economic  circumstances  of  the  teaching  profession.  These  policies  will  endeavor 
to  cover  life  insurance,  disability  insurance,  and  the  old  age  annuity.^ 


EXEMPTION  OF  THE  TEACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION  FROM  THE  INCOME  TAX 

The  taxation  of  Insurance  Companies  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  State 
Governments  has  for  some  years  been  a  matter  of  warm  discussion  between  the  in- 
surance companies  and  the  Government  officials  and  legislative  bodies. 

The  trend  of  legislation  and  executive  action  has  been  steadily  to  lay  larger  taxes 
upon  the  accumulations  of  savings  in  the  hands  of  the  life  insurance  companies.  In 
levying  such  taxes,  the  State  Governments  in  particular  have  been  disposed  to  give 
small  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  great  life  insur- 
ance companies  were  nothing  other  than  the  accumulated  earnings  of  many  thousands 
placed  with  the  life  insurance  companies  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  dependents  of 
the  breadwinners  from  the  hazard  of  premature  death.  A  tax  on  such  savings  is  a 

^  At  the  end  of  December,  1920,  as  this  report  goes  to  press,  the  Association  had  written  653  insurance  policies,  cov- 
ering 13,356,747  of  insurance,  and  564  annuity  contracts  providing  $624,898  annual  income  begun  at  retirement. 
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tax  on  foresight  and  thrift  when  levied  directly  on  the  reserves  intended  to  pay  death 
claims.  The  nature  and  scale  upon  which  such  taxes  are  levied  are  indicated  below. 
The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  is  a  stock  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  General  Corporation  Law  and  Insurance  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  undertaking  insurance  upon  the 
lives  or  health  of  teachers  and  other  persons  employed  by  colleges,  universities,  or 
institutions  engaged  primarily  in  educational  or  research  work  and  also  to  grant 
annuities  to  these  persons.  Its  business  is  conducted  without  profit  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  its  stockholders.  Insurance  policies  and  annuities  are  sold  to  teachers  or  other 
persons  engaged  in  educational  or  research  work  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 

^  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1918  imposes  four  taxes  upon  insurance  corporations. 
These  are  the  Income  Tax,  the  Excess  Profits  Tax,  the  Capital  Stock  Tax,  and  a  tax 
on  the  issuance  of  insurance  policies.  The  statute  provides,  however,  for  the  exemp- 
tion of 

"corporations  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  ani- 
mals, no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual."  Section  231  (6).  ^ 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  originally  ruled  that  the  Association  did  not 
come  within  this  classification  and  was  therefore  subject  to  all  of  the  above  taxes. 

In  view  of  this  decision,  the  Association  filed  Corporation  Income  and  Excess 
Profits  Tax  returns,  but  since  there  was  no  taxable  net  income,  the  Association  has 
not  been  required  to  pay  an  income  tax  or  an  excess  profits  tax. 

The  corporation  filed  monthly  returns  reporting  the  life  insurance  policies  issued 
and  paid  the  tax  of  eight  cents  on  each  $100  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  the  amount 
for  which  any  lives  were  insured.  No  capital  stock  tax  returns  were  filed. 

The  officers  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  consistently  urged 
that  the  Association  should  be  exempt  from  federal  taxation  under  the  statutory  ex- 
emption upon  the  ground  that  its  service,  like  that  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  was  essentially  that  of  a  charitable  organization. 

The  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Association  is  held  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
itself  a  charitable  organization.  Neither  the  stockholders  nor  the  trustees  of  the  As- 
sociation can  use  any  accumulations  or  profits  of  the  Association  for  profit.  A  large 
endowment  is  provided,  by  which  all  overhead  expenses  are  paid,  and  the  payment  of 
future  increases  in  such  overhead  expenses  has  been  assumed  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. By  this  arrangement,  the  insured  is  furnished  insurance  at  less  than  the  actual 
cost.  The  Association  is  organized  solely  to  be  of  service  to  college  teachers,  and  was 
incorporated  under  state  laws  as  an  insurance  company  entirely  in  the  teachers'  inter- 
est and  mainly  to  secure  two  objects: 
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1.  That  the  teacher  should  have  an  enforceable  contract  for  his  insurance  and 
for  his  old  age  annuity,  and  — 

2.  That  he  should  have  the  protection  that  comes  from  the  scrutiny  of  a  well- 
conducted  State  Department  of  Insurance.  No  protection  to  the  policy- 
holder approaches  that  which  arises  from  such  an  independent  outside  scru- 
tiny as  that  exercised  by  an  efficient  department  of  insurance. 

The  representatives  of  the  Association,  therefore,  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  original 
ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  insisted  that  the  incorporation 
of  the  Association  did  not  change  its  essential  philanthropic  character  but  merely 
added  to  the  enterprise  certain  safeguards.  Notwithstanding  this  incorporation,  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  Association  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  —  to  strengthen  and  make  more  secure  the  profession  of  the  teacher. 
On  these  grounds  the  representatives  of  the  Association  argued  that  the  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  stood,  with  respect  to  Federal  taxation,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

The  appeal  from  the  original  decision  of  the  Commissioner  was  argued  before  the 
Committee  on  Appeals  and  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  May,  and 
on  July  26  the  following  decision  was  communicated  to  the  counsel  representing  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association : 

yf  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  July  26, 1920. 

Sirs: 

The  Committee  on  Appeals  and  Review  has  had  under  consideration  your 
appeal,  on  behalf  of  the  Teachers' Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, from  a  ruling  of  the  Income  Tax  Unit,  holding  that  Association  not  ex- 
empt from  income  tax  under  the  provisions  of  Subdivision  6,  Section  231  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1918. 

You  are  advised  that  after  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case  by  the 
Committee  on  Appeals  and  Review  and  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  it  is 
held  that  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  comes 
properly  within  the  scope  of  Subdivision  6,  Section  231  of  the  Statute  and  is, 
therefore,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  filing  returns  of  annual  net  income. 

The  ruling  previously  made  in  this  case  is  hereby  revoked. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  M.  Williams,  Commissioner, 

This  ruling  exempts  the  Association  from  income  tax,  excess  profits  tax,  capital 
stock  tax,  and  the  monthly  insurance  tax,  and  any  amounts  paid  to  the  Government 
will  now  be  refunded.  ^"^ 

This  decision  is  most  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  as  an  agency  available 
to  all  college  teachers,  whereby  within  the  limits  of  a  modest  salary,  a  teacher  may 
protect  himself  and  his  family  against  the  hazards  of  his  own  premature  death  or 
disability. 
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In  addition  to  the  Federal  taxes,  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  Laws 
of  New  York  are  subject  to  certain  state  taxes.  Insurance  corporations  are  expressly 
exempted  from  the  New  York  Corporation  Income  Tax  Law  by  Section  210  of  the 
Tax  Law.  Insurance  companies  are  also  expressly  exempted  from  the  New  York 
Capital  Stock  Tax  by  Section  183  of  the  Tax  Laws. 

Section  187  of  the  New  York  Tax  Law  as  amended  in  1919  imposes  an  annual 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  doing  an  insurance  business 

"equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  excess  of  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  charged, 
over  the  deductions  hereinafter  provided,  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
for  business  done  at  any  time  in  this  State." 

The  deductions  mentioned  include  premiums  paid  for  reinsurance  in  corporations 
taxed  under  Section  187,  unearned  premiums  returned  on  canceled  policies,  premi- 
ums on  policies  not  taken,  and  so-called  dividends  to  policy-holders.  The  word 
"  charged"  as  used  with  reference  to  life  insurance  means  the  amount  of  premiums 
received.  This  tax  the  Association  must  pay,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  organized  exclu- 
sively for  charitable  purposes  is  no  basis  for  exemption. 

The  Association  is  also  subject  to  the  "information  at  the  source"  and  "with- 
holding "  provisions  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax  Laws.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  impose  any  tax  upon  the  Association,  but  require  it  to  furnish  certain 
information  and  in  some  cases  to  withhold  and  pay  to  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  certain  percentage  of  payments  made  by  it. 

The  Association,  therefore,  is  now  held  to  be  free  from  all  Federal  taxation  because 
of  its  charitable  nature.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  pay  the  annual  tax  to  the  State  of 
New  York  equal  to  one  per  cent  on  the  gross  premiums  received  on  policies  on  the 
lives  of  persons  in  that  State,  less  the  deductions  specified  above. 


THE  NEW  RETIRING  ALLOWANCE  SYSTEM  OF 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  adopted  a  new  plan  of 
retiring  allowances  for  its  teachers,  to  become  effective  September  1, 1920. 

The  previous  steps  which  the  University  has  taken  in  the  matter  of  retiring  allow- 
ances were  the  following: 

In  1899  the  Corporation  adopted  a  definite  plan  of  retiring  allowances  available 
to  any  teacher  of  the  grade  of  assistant  professor  who  had  held  such  place  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  payment  was  a  function  of  the  salary  and  the  length  of  service.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  reserved  the  right  to  retire  a  teacher  at  their  discretion  at  age 
sixty-six.  The  retiring  allowances  were  to  be  defrayed  entirely  by  the  Corporation. 

With  the  institution  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  1905,  Harvard  University 
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became  one  of  the  participators  in  the  benefits  of  this  trust,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  load  arising  from  the  adoption  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  retiring 
allowance  obligation  of  1899  has  been  carried  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  individ- 
ual cases  in  which  the  retiring  allowance  of  a  professor  computed  under  the  Har- 
vard rules  of  retirement  exceeded  that  provided  under  the  niles  of  the  Foundation, 
the  University  has  paid  the  excess.  When  the  retiring  allowance  of  the  Foundation 
was  the  larger,  the  teacher  has  received  his  retiring  allowance  under  the  rules  of  the 
Foundation. 

Up  to  June  30,  1920,  the  Foundation  had  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
University  for  the  purpose  of  these  retiring  allowances  $625,115.22.  The  actuaries 
estimate  that  during  the  next  30  years  the  Foundation  will  pay  into  the  treasury 
of  Harvard  for  this  purpose  ^ye  times  that  sum.  Harvard  University  has  thus  been 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  a  generation  to  come,  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  Mr.  Carnegie''s  gift  to  teachers. 

At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  plan  of  retiring  allowances  by  the  Harvard 
Corporation  in  1899,  the  only  conception  of  a  teacher's  pension  system  in  the  minds 
of  college  authorities  was  that  of  an  old  age  pension  provided  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  institution.  There  was  even  then  a  large  literature  on  the  subject  in  Europe, 
much  of  which  has  since  been  either  reprinted  or  described  in  the  publications  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  but  twenty  years  ago  it  was  practically  buried  in  government 
archives  or  in  reports  of  Commissions.  Where  pensions  for  teachers  were  considered 
at  all  in  the  United  States,  they  were  conceived  of  as  old  age  allowances  paid  to  the 
teacher  by  his  employer,  the  college  government,  partly  on  the  ground  of  recogni- 
tion of  faithful  service  and  partly  to  provide  a  humane  means  by  which  the  institu- 
tion could  terminate  the  tenure  of  place  of  men  whose  powers  were  beginning  to  wane. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  in  1899  was  highly  creditable. 
It  represented  a  step  forward  in  the  effort  to  dignify  and  improve  the  status  of  the 
college  professor.  In  point  of  time  it  followed  the  less  elaborate  arrangements  for 
pensions  at  Columbia  (1890)  and  at  Yale  (1897). 

Five  years  later,  when  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  inaugurated,  the  same  concep- 
tion of  the  college  pension  was  held  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  Trustees  that  he  ap- 
pointed, and  the  literature  of  the  subject  was  no  more  accessible.  Already,  however, 
there  was  beginning  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  economic  justification  of  a  pension 
paid  without  the  participation  of  the  beneficiary.  While,  therefore,  the  Corporation 
of  Harvard  committed  itself  unreservedly  to  the  support  of  a  retiring  allowance  sys- 
tem —  declaring  that  "  the  obligation  of  the  President  and  Fellows  to  pay  retiring 
allowances  will  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than  their  obligation  to  pay  salaries ""  — 
the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  their  original  announcement,  and  as  part 
of  the  same  memorandum,  explicitly  reserved  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
rules  of  retirement  as  experience  might  indicate  as  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  body  of  college  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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The  action  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  touching  its  retiring  allowance  system  has 
followed  the  course  made  inevitable  by  the  full  discussion  of  the  pension  question 
brought  out  in  the  last  ten  years.  These  studies  have  made  clear  (1)  that  the  cost  of 
a  pension  system  paid  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  service  cannot  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance, (2)  that  the  cost  of  such  a  system  will  exceed  any  reasonable  expectation,  (S) 
that  no  university  can  permanently  undertake  so  indefinite  and  expensive  a  project, 
and  (4)  that  the  only  means  by  which  a  pension  system  can  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  college  government  and  of  the  college  teacher  is  by  the  accumulation 
of  reserves  thru  moderate  annual  payments.  Apart  from  all  these  reasons,  still  stronger 
objections  to  such  pensions  have  been  shown  to  exist  on  economic  and  social  grounds. 

Very  wisely,  in  the  light  of  this  information,  the  Harvard  Corporation  took  ac- 
tion on  March  29,  1915,  terminating  the  retirement  allowance  system  instituted  in 
1899  for  all  teachers  entering  the  University  after  the  date  of  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Whereas  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  have  accepted  the  sys- 
tem of  pensions  as  established  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  whereas  in  con- 
sequence the  University  endowment  for  pensions  has  not  been  increased,  and  is 
wholly  insufficient  for  pensions  under  the  system  of  retiring  allowances,  as  adopted 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  on  March  27, 1899 

Voted  that  hereafter  any  person  receiving  a  first  appointment  to  the  office  of 
an  assistant  professorship  or  to  an  office  of  like  or  of  higher  grade  shall  have  no 
right  or  claim,  except  by  a  special  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  to  a  pen- 
sion from  the  University  other  than  such  as  is  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. 

The  Corporation  fiirther  limited  its  responsibility  under  the  retiring  allowance 
statutes  of  1899  by  action  taken  in  1919  and  1920,  which  provided  in  effect  that  the 
increases  of  salaries  made  possible  by  the  Special  Fund  raised  for  that  purpose  in 
1918-19  should  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  retiring  allowances  for  which 
the  University  is  responsible  under  its  plan  established  in  1899. 

The  foregoing  statement  outlines  the  history  of  the  University  as  to  pension  legis- 
lation, including  the  period  of  the  exhaustive  discussions  in  the  reports  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  the  reorganization  of  the  pension  system  of  the  Foundation,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America 
as  an  effort  to  provide  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
tection against  the  hazards  incident  to  the  economic  conditions  of  his  professional 
life. 

The  consideration  of  the  availability  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  Harvard  University  and  its  teachers  w£is  referred  by  the 
President  of  the  University  to  a  Committee  of  eight  members  of  the  Faculty  some 
two  years  ago.  In  April,  1919,  the  Committee  rendered  an  interesting  report  (which 
will  be  described  later),  which  ended  with  the  following  recommendations :    . 
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Recommendations 
While  gratefully  appreciating  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  new  Association,  the 
Committee,  therefore,  is  constrained  to  make  these  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Governing  Boards  be  respectfully  urged  to  consider,  in  connection 
with  the  need  for  increasing  the  salaries  for  teachers  and  other  officers  of  the 
University,  the  expediency  of  a  plan  for  setting  aside  each  year  a  percentage 
of  salaries  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  teachers  not  already  provided  for. 

2.  That,  if  such  a  plan  be  adopted,  a  small  portion  of  these  annual  retentions 
be  used  to  provide  all  teachers  with  insurance  against  disability. 

3.  That,  pending  consideration  of  these  recommendations,  the  Governing  Boards 
be  requested  not  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association. 

In  the  light  of  this  report,  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  on 
June  23,  1920,  adopted  a  plan  of  old  age  annuities  of  which  the  following  are  the 
essential  features: 

1.  Participation  in  the  plan  is  compulsory  upon  all  teachers  appointed  for  more 
than  one  year  to  the  teaching  staff  after  September  1, 1920.  The  Corporation 
may  exempt  from  participation  any  teacher  who  has  the  benefit  of  the  Carnegie 
pension  system  or  other  similar  protection.  Up  to  December  31, 1920,  a  teacher 
who  has  entered  the  University  since  November  17, 1915,  may  elect  to  become 
a  participant. 

2.  Each  participant  shall  in  each  year  pay,  or  allow  the  University  to  retain,  a 
sum  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  salary  voted  to  him. 

3.  The  University  retains  and  invests  these  sums  under  stated  conditions. 

4.  On  retirement  of  any  teacher,  the  University  shall  cause  not  less  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  credits  accumulated  for  him  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  such  person,  or  on  the  joint  lives  of  persons  agreed 
upon  between  him  and  the  Corporation,  in  such  Company  as  the  Corporation 
may  approve. 

5.  Upon  withdrawal  prior  to  retirement  the  University  shall  pay  to  such  person 
the  amount  of  his  accumulated  credits,  provided,  however,  that  in  case  of  with- 
drawal within  the  five  years  prior  to  the  age  of  retirement  (this  age  is  not  stated 
in  the  act),  the  University  may  require  the  purchase  of  a  satisfactory  annuity. 
Provisions  are  made  for  payment  of  accumulations  to  the  executors  or  admin- 
istrators of  the  estate  of  deceased  teachers. 

6.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  deduct  from  all  payments  to  participants 
a  sum  to  cover  cost  of  management  and  of  a  reserve  to  protect  investments 
against  depreciation. 

7.  Alterations  in  the  plan  are  subject  to  approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
concerned. 

8.  The  Corporation  does  not  assume  State  or  Federal  Income  tax  upon  the  income 
of  sums  deposited  with  it. 

9.  The  Corporation  reserves  the  right  to  discontinue  the  scheme  at  any  time.  In 
such  event  each  participant  shall  receive  from  the  University  his  accumulated 
credits. 
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Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  University  has  established  a  compulsory  savings 
fiind  under  its  own  management,  to  which  all  teachers  entering  after  September  1, 
1920,  must  contribute  ten  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  From  these  accumulations  old  age 
annuities  must  be  purchased  under  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  Corporation  and 
the  participant,  provision  being  made  for  return  of  accumulations  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

This  plan  is  financially  sound,  since  it  is  founded  on  the  essential  condition  of  the 
establishment  of  old  age  annuities  thru  annual  payments.  The  willingness  of  the 
Harvard  Corporation  to  deal  promptly  with  this  difficult  matter  and  its  adoption 
of  a  clear-cut  solution  is  most  creditable.  Such  action  is  only  common  prudence  on 
the  part  of  institutions  that  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
pensions.  Participation  in  these  pensions  removes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  old  age  retirement  plan  by  disposing  of  the  great  load  of  accrued 
liabilities  which  form  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  scheme 
based  on  annual  payments.  Many  boards  of  trustees  have  failed  to  realize  that  this 
advantage  will  be  in  a  large  measure  thrown  away  if  a  number  of  years  shall  elapse 
before  their  institutions  set  up  some  adequate  machinery  for  providing  old-age  annu- 
ities thru  reserves  accumulated  in  annual  payments.  Any  institution  following  such 
a  policy  will  find  itself  a  few  years  hence  facing  a  load  of  accrued  liabilities,  difficult 
to  carry,  whose  accumulation  will  go  far  to  diminish  the  advantages  to  the  college 
arising  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  pensions.  For  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
no  college  can  escap)e  the  responsibility  for  some  system  of  humane  retirement  for 
its  teachers. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  a  later  section,  the  plan  contains  an  inherent  inequity,  but  the 
features  most  likely  to  be  criticised  by  teachers  are  the  obligatory  participation  and 
the  transfer  of  the  entire  pension  load  to  the  teacher. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  urge  the  first  of  these  criticisms  may  well  be  reminded 
that  the  Commission  that  reported  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  April,  1917, 
made  the  following  recommendation:  "To  attain  its  full  purpose,  participation  in 
the  pensions  system,  to  the  extent  of  an  agreed  minimum,  should  form  a  condition 
of  entering  the  service  or  employment  the  members  of  which  are  cooperating  in  the 
pension  system*"  {Twelfth  Annucd  Report,  page  72).  This  Commission  included  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  Its  report  was 
unanimous.  The  principle  thus  stated  is  amply  confirmed  by  experience.  Any  college 
government  which  assumes  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  a  retiring  allowance  plan  may 
reasonably  require  that  those  entering  its  service  shall  accept  a  participation  in  such 
a  system  as  a  condition  of  entering  the  service. 

The  drastic  action  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  in  placing  the  entire  cost  of  the 
old  age  retirement  plan  upon  the  teacher  constitutes  a  serious  objection  to  the  Har- 
vard Savings  Fund  plan  and  is  to  be  regretted.  In  no  particular  has  there  been  more 
confusion  of  thought  than  in  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  old  age  pension 
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to  salary.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  Harvard  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  first  plan 
adopted  by  the  University  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  old  age  pension, 
provided  out  of  university  income,  was  a  direct  addition  to  the  teacher's  compensa- 
tion. The  plan  just  adopted  rests  on  the  assumption  that  any  old  age  pension  "is 
taken  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  teachers." 

These  assumptions  represent  two  extremes.  What  actually  happens  as  between 
the  salary  and  the  old  age  pension  is  somewhere  between  them.  The  sweeping  assump- 
tion that  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  college  board  of  trustees  can  establish  a  retiring 
allowance  system  except  out  of  the  earnings  of  its  teachers  leads  quickly  to  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  It  can  be  equally  well  maintained  that  the  cost  of  apparatus  or  of  re- 
search is  taken  out  of  the  "earnings"  of  teachers.  The  process  of  determining  the 
scale  of  pay  of  the  college  teacher  and  the  relation  to  it  of  the  old  age  pension  can- 
not be  solved  by  any  such  simple  formula  as  that  upon  which  the  Harvard  Savings 
Fund  statute  is  predicated.  This  matter  is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  general  pension  problem  involved  in  the  solution  as 
adopted  at  Harvard  that  are  of  special  significance.  First,  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  University  Corporation  approached  the  question  is  (and  properly  so)  an  en- 
tirely different  one  from  that  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association ;  and  second,  the  establishment  in  any  University  or 
college  of  a  savings  fund  to  provide  old  age  annuities  is  of  limited  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  unless  it  is  used  in  connection  with  some  such  agency  as  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  These  two  matters  deserve  some  attention,  for 
they  lie  at  the  base  of  any  solution  of  this  larger  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher. 

The  Harvard  Corporation  has  naturally  concerned  itself  simply  with  the  problem 
of  the  old  age  annuity.  A  university  corporation  ought  not  to  become  a  philanthropic 
agency,  nor  ought  it  to  embark  on  enterprises  foreign  to  its  primary  educational 
work.  The  justification  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  retiring  allowances  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  University  government  is  directly  interested  both  educationally 
and  financially  in  a  plan  for  retiring  its  teachers,  to  whom  it  stands  in  the  relation 
of  employer.  It  is  this  consideration  that  justifies  a  college  corporation  in  diverting 
certain  of  its  funds  to  the  support  of  old  age  annuities.  In  establishing  a  plan  of 
retirement  the  Harvard  Corporation  dealt  with  the  matter  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  governing  body,  its  responsibilities  and  duties. 

The  question  the  Corporation  faced  was.  What  ought  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  to  do  to  make  possible  the  retirement  of  teachers,  in  a  just  and  humane  way, 
when  the  interests  of  the  University  so  require? 

The  problem  the  Carnegie  Foundation  undertook  to  solve,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  was  a  much 
broader  one.  The  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  teacher,  not  of  the  governing  body, 
and  the  question  was.  What  sort  of  machinery  can  be  set  up  under  which  the  col- 
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lege  teacher,  within  the  Hmit  of  his  own  ability  to  pay,  can  protect  himself  and  his 
family  against  the  hazards  incident  to  the  economic  conditions  of  his  profession  ? 

These  are  two  entirely  different  questions. 

There  are  three  principal  hazards  of  dependence  incident  to  life  on  the  modest  sal- 
ary of  a  college  professor.  In  the  order  of  their  probability  they  are : 

(1)  Dependence  of  the  family  by  the  premature  death  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  Dependence  of  the  teacher  and  his  wife,  or  his  widow,  after  his  income- 
earning  power  diminishes. 

(3)  Dependence  of  both  teacher  and  family  in  case  of  permanent  disability.  This 
last  is  far  less  frequent,  but  as  the  experience  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in- 
dicates, it  is  more  dreaded  by  the  teacher  than  the  fear  of  old  age  dependence. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  undertook  to  work  out  a  solution  of  this  larger  prob- 
lem— a  solution  that  should  be  secure,  feasible,  and  permanent,  and  that  would  be 
just  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  college.  The  processes  which  led  to  the  solution 
finally  adopted  are  fully  described  in  the  reports  of  the  Foundation  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  It  is  enough  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  problem  with  which  the 
Harvard  Corporation  dealt  was  (and  quite  properly)  its  own  specific  problem,  and 
that  the  solution  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  governing  body.  The  problem  with 
which  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  concerned  was  a  far  wider  problem,  and  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  was  undei-taken  was  that  of  the  college  teacher. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  requires  but  little  consideration  to  see  that  the  teacher 
who  shall  participate  in  the  retiring  allowance  fund  established  by  Harvard  will  have 
gone  only  part  way  in  the  solution  of  his  own  problem  of  protection.  He  will  still 
need,  quite  as  much  as  any  other  teacher,  protection  for  his  dependents  against  his  pre- 
mature death  and  disability,  thru  insurance  policies  adapted  to  his  needs,  which  shall 
articulate  with  his  old  age  protection  as  provided  thru  the  Harvard  Savings  Fund. 
No  teacher  will  have  more  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  insurance  and  disability  poli- 
cies of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  than  the  participants  in  the 
plan  established  by  the  Harvard  Corporation.  The  Corporation  was  fully  aware  that 
these  policies  are  equally  open  to  all  teachers,  and  no  doubt  assumed  that  a  teacher 
would  make  any  combination  he  desired  between  his  insurance  policy  and  his  reserve 
in  the  hands  of  the  Harvard  Corporation.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  will 
do  wisely  to  purchase  such  policies  wherever  they  can  be  had  upon  the  most  secure 
and  advantageous  terms.  The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  has,  of 
course,  no  reason  to  exist  unless  it  furnishes  policies  better  suited  to  the  teacher's 
needs,  and  at  lower  cost,  than  companies  operating  on  a  commercial  basis.  This  is 
precisely  what  it  is  doing  for  its  policy-holders. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  retiring  allowance  question  by  the  Harvard  Gov- 
erning Corporation  and  the  mingling  of  faculty  and  trustee  action  which  determined 
the  final  fonii  of  the  old  age  retiring  scheme  reflects  in  a  striking  way  the  confu- 
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sion  which  has  fallen  upon  many  American  institutions  of  learning  as  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  government  and  administration.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  pas- 
sion for  what  we  like  to  call  democratic  methods  of  administration.  One  of  the  falla- 
cies most  characteristic  of  such  periods  is  the  assumption  that  democracy  consists  in 
diluting  the  responsibility  of  government  among  the  whole  body  of  those  affected 
by  it.  True  democracy  and  real  freedom  lie  in  another  direction. 

In  1899,  the  Harvard  Board  of  Government  decided  to  establish  at  its  own  cost 
a  system  of  retiring  allowances  for  its  teachers  out  of  its  general  income.  In  1915, 
it  decided,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  to  terminate  this  system  for  all  teachers 
entering  the  University  thereafter.  In  1919  and  1920,  the  Corporation  voted  that 
increases  of  salary,  made  thru  the  special  endowment  raised  for  that  purpose,  should 
not  be  included  in  reckoning  the  retiring  allowances  to  accrue  under  its  statute  of 
1899.  All  these  steps  were  taken  by  the  Corporation  upon  its  own  responsibility 
and  without  reference  to  the  faculty.  The  availability  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association,  on  the  contrary,  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
for  report.  Three  questions  were  involved:  (1)  Shall  the  governing  body  cooperate 
with  its  teachers  in  the  future  in  maintaining  an  old  age  retiring  system  ?  (2)  Is  the 
machinery  proposed  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  suited  to 
that  purpose  ?  (3)  What  are  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  teaching  and  administra- 
tive body  (not  simply  the  faculty)  concerning  the  establishment  of  such  a  plan  and 
its  appropriate  features  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  to  do  purely  with  a  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ing body;  the  second,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  technical  knowledge,  should  be  de- 
cided on  the  testimony  of  competent  experts.  To  invite  a  professor  of  literature  or 
of  psychology  to  render  an  opinion  on  the  matter  of  technical  questions  of  insur- 
ance, or  on  the  administration  of  an  insurance  company,  is  not  fair  to  him.  The 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Harvard  faculty  which  deals  with  these  matters  is  of  little 
value. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  every  way  to  be  desired  that  the  governing  body 
learn  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  and  administrative 
staff  with  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions  which  they  might  consider  desirable 
in  the  establishment  of  any  such  system.  It  is  in  the  answer  to  this  third  question 
that  the  report  of  the  Harvard  faculty  has  significance  and  value.  It  would  have 
been  still  more  valuable — I  hesitate  to  say  more  democratic — had  it  reflected  not 
only  the  wishes  of  the  faculty,  but  also  of  the  whole  instructing  and  administrative 
staff,  and  particularly  of  those  whose  interests  were  directly  affected. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  HARVARD  FACULTY  COMMITTEE 
ON  OLD  AGE  ANNUITIES 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  upon  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of  this  matter 
which  has  come  from  any  group  of  university  men.  As  an  expression  of  the  point  of 
view  of  a  high  minded  and  able  group  of  teachers  speaking  in  the  name  of  our  oldest 
university,  the  report  is  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  such  questions.  Apart 
from  the  final  conclusions  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  previous  section,  the  report 
is  devoted  to  four  topics,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

General  Considerations 

Educational  institutions  are  bound  to  provide,  either  within  the  institution  or 
thru  some  outside  agency,  an  adequate  system  of  retirement  for  their  teachers. 

"The  pension  systems  hitherto  maintained  by  Harvard  University  and  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  have  both  lapsed  as 
regards  all  new  entrants  upon  the  teaching  profession."  The  need  of  definite  ac- 
tion is  therefore  imperative. 

"The  cost  of  a  pension  comes  in  any  case  out  of  the  teacher's  earnings.  It  is 
immaterial,  in  the  long  run,  whether  nominally  the  college  pays  it  all  or  the 
teacher  pays  it  all  or  each  pays  half."  "A  workable  and  just  plan  of  deferred 
annuities — whether  the  contributions  be  made  by  teachers,  by  colleges,  or  by 
both — demands  accordingly,  as  a  prerequisite,  an  increase  in  salaries,  or  at  any 
rate  an  increase  in  that  portion  of  the  college  income  which  is  available  for  the 
remuneration  of  teachers." 

These  general  considerations  will  be  discussed  later. 

Description  of  the  Proposals  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  and  their  Advantages 

The  report  describes  the  plan  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
and  the  nature  of  its  policies;  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  policies  are 
furnished  at  a  lower  cost  than  those  of  commercial  companies;  notes  the  dis- 
ability benefits  to  teachers  in  associated  colleges  furnished  thru  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  the  fact  that  policy-holders  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
choice  of  the  trustees  of  the  Association. 
This  requires  no  discussion. 

Comparison  of  these  Advantages  with  those  Harvard 
COULD  herself  Provide 
"In  considering  these  various  advantages,  the  real  question  is  not  whether  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  offers  better  terms  than  ordinary 
insurance  companies,  but  whether  it  offers  better  terms  than  Harvard  could  her- 
self provide.  As  far  as  insurance  policies  are  concerned,  this  question  does  not 
greatly  concern  us,  for  these  policies  are  open  to  all  teachers,  whether  in  asso- 
ciated institutions  or  not,  and  Harvard  therefore  need  take  no  action,  one  way 
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or  the  other,  with  respect  to  the  insurance  proposals.  In  giving  this  latitude  to 
institutions  and  teachers,  the  Association  has  acted  wisely,  because  most  of  the 
able-bodied  young  men  of  the  country,  from  whom  the  teaching  profession  will 
be  recruited  for  some  years  to  come,  have  been  in  the  National  service  and  are 
consequently  in  possession  of  War  Risk  Insurance  policies."  ^  "The  main  ques- 
tion has  therefore  to  do  with  annuities  and  disability  allowances.  How  do  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  com- 
pare with  those  which  the  University  could  provide  by  establishing  a  deferred 
annuity  plan  of  its  own?" 

There  follows  a  comparison  of  these  relative  advantages  as  estimated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  relief  from  overhead  expense  seems  to  the  Committee  unimportant, 
since  the  University  could  invest  its  funds  at  little  expense  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  to  better  advantage. 

The  Committee  considers  that  a  disability  provision  should  have  greater  flexi- 
bility than  that  covered  by  the  phrase  "total  disability."  It  considers  also  that  the 
custody  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  its  own  university  would  create  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation  that  would  "be  clear  and  absolute."  "Furthermore,  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  despite  the  best  of  intentions,  despite  expert  actuarial  advice,  despite  state 
supervision,  the  Association  may,  in  a  comparatively  untried^  line  of  business,  prove 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  miscalculation."  "In  this  contingency,  the  associated  col- 
leges could  not  divest  themselves  of  a  share  in  the  responsibility." 

The  Committee  does  not  shirk  the  question  whether  Harvard  owes  it  to  Ameri- 
can education  to  participate  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Association.  The  primacy 
of  Harvard  among  American  universities  is  modestly  admitted  and  the  obligation 
that  adheres  to  this  position  is  acknowledged.  The  Committee  concludes  that  the 
University  is  not  called  upon  to  join  in  any  plan  for  a  general  scheme  of  retiring  al- 
lowances, since  in  its  judgment  any  institution,  large  or  small,  can  establish  its  own 
fund  for  old  age  annuities  and  disability  protection. 

A  Moral  Reason  for  Declining  Cooperation  with  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 

"In  favor  of  independence  in  the  control  of  teachers'  annuities  a  final  considera- 
tion may  be  suggested.  An  Association  which  is  endowed  with  capital  stock  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  whose  relations  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
are  so  intimate,  must  necessarily  stand  allied,  in  the  public  mind,  with  these  two 
older  organizations.  Whatever  attitude  popular  opinion  may  assume  toward  the 
latter  will  reflect  itself  upon  the  former.  Now  it  is  not  desirable  that  college 
teachers  as  a  class  should  be  thought,  even  by  indirection,  to  be  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  great  accumulations  of  wealth.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  invested  by  the  public  imagination  with  an  automatic  allegiance  to 
the  educational  views  —  however  admirable  these  may  be  —  of  the  Carnegie 

*  This  assumption  is  premature. 

'  It  is  not  clear  what  this  phrase  "  untried  "  means.  The  policies  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation are  based  upon  the  same  actuarial  considerations  as  the  policies  of  other  insurance  companies. 
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Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Other  things  being  equal  or 
nearly  equal,  is  it  not  better  that  college  teachers  incur  no  obligations  or  re- 
sponsibilities, direct  or  indirect,  big  or  little,  real  or  apparent,  to  any  but 
themselves  and  the  institutions  which  they  serve?  Bound  together  by  an  undi- 
vided loyalty  to  their  college,  they  can  best  develop  that  corporate  spirit  which 
counts  for  so  much  in  the  happiness  and  the  efficiency  of  labor." 

This  last  paragraph  is  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  of  the  whole  report,  altho 
in  reading  its  stirring  appeal  to  stand  up  against  the  "influence  of  great  accumula- 
tions of  wealth"  and  to  develop  the  true  "corporate  spirit"  of  Harvard,  one  almost 
forgets  that  the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  buy 
insurance  and  annuity  contracts  from  one  insurance  agency  or  another.  To  appreciate 
the  delightful  quality  of  this  belated  expression  of  the  danger  that  cooperation  with 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  threatens  to  the  independence  of  Harvard,  one  needs  to 
recall  the  past  relations  between  the  two  organizations. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Foundation  was  the  then  presi- 
dent of  Harvard.  The  board  is  composed  mainly  of  college  and  university  presidents 
of  whom  the  present  president  of  Harvard  is  one.  The  retiring  allowances  provided 
by  the  board  thus  governed  are  paid  into  the  University  treasury.  The  individual 
professor  has  no  occasion  to  know  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  the  matter.  Harvard 
University  has  been  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  trust  so  administered,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  such  for  a  generation  to  come.  The  professors  who  sign  this  warning  and 
appeal  will  naturally  accept  in  due  course,  thru  the  University,  retiring  allowances 
provided  by  the  Foundation.  Under  these  conditions,  the  vision  of  the  committee 
that  one  obtains  in  this  paragraph,  with  one  hand  warning  their  younger  colleagues 
(who  have  no  pensions  provided  for  them)  against  the  contamination  that  might 
arise  from  purchasing  annuity  contracts  from  the  Teachers  Insurance  Association 
(an  insurance  company  not  permitted  under  the  law  to  discriminate  in  educational 
matters),  while  with  the  other  hand  accepting  the  pensions  provided  by  the  Foun- 
dation itself — certainly  afar  more  direct  and  dangerous  form  of  contamination — 
all  this  taken  together  constitutes  one  of  those  charming  reactions  of  the  academic 
conscience — possibly  a  little  more  common  in  the  longitude  of  Cambridge — that 
now  and  again  throw  a  ray  of  cheer  across  a  weary  and  distracted  world.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  sensible  and  scholarly  gentlemen  who  sign  this  report  that 
these  veiled  allusions  to  "the  influence  of  great  accumulations  of  wealth,"  the  duty 
to  "  incur  no  obligations  or  responsibilities  to  any  but  themselves  or  their  institu- 
tions," the  need  to  "  develop  that  corporate  spirit  which  counts  for  so  much  in  the 
happiness  and  efficiency  of  labor"  (presumably  the  labor  of  Harvard  teachers) — no 
one  knows  better  than  these  gentlemen  that  this  rhetoric  has  no  meaning  as  applied 
to  the  relations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  the  universities  and  colleges,  still 
less  has  it  any  place  in  deciding  the  question  whether  a  young  teacher  in  Harvard 
can  do  better  to  buy  his  annuity  contract  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  Association 
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rather  than  from  some  other  insurance  company.  The  actual  prospect  of  a  self- 
contained  Harvard,  admitting  "no  obligations  or  responsibilities"  toward  other 
agencies  in  the  social  order,  cultivating  an  intensive  "corporate  spirit,"  and  conduct- 
ing its  own  savings  fund  (and  presumably  similar  business  enterprises  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  corporate  spirit),  is  not  one  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  would  really 
welcome.  This  paragraph  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  psychology  of  a  situation 
that  obtained  at  the  time  the  report  was  prepared,  and  for  some  years  preceding  it. 
That  a  certain  critical  attitude  toward  the  Carnegie  Foundation  should  result  when 
its  trustees  changed  the  form  of  its  pension  system  was  probably  inevitable,  no  matter 
how  sound  the  reasons  for  the  change,  and  notwithstanding  the  definite  power  to. 
make  such  revision  that  the  trustees  had  reserved  to  themselves.  Much  of  this  criti- 
cism arose  out  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  and  part,  unfortunately,  from 
widespread  misrepresentation.  Any  human  agency  that  resolutely  turns  from  the 
wrong  path  to  the  right  one  must  expect  to  have  nearly  as  many  stones  cast  at  it  by 
the  saints  as  by  the  sinners.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  natural  that  the  Harvard 
teachers  should  be  critical  toward  an  agency  like  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  when  no 
such  feeling  might  arise  toward  their  own  university  when  it  also  abandoned  the  full- 
paid  pension  plan.  The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  was  the  out- 
come of  the  long  labors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  solve  the  pension  problem  in 
a  just  and  permanent  way,  available  for  all  American  teachers.  Its  technical  pro- 
visions are  founded  on  the  best  expert  opinion  to  be  had  in  America  and  Europe. 
But  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  judged,  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
fitness,  but  rather  thru  the  atmosphere  of  criticism  that  surrounded  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  Its  proposals  have  had  to  make  their  way,  not  only  against  this  feeling, 
but  in  competition  with  the  enterprising  and  plausible  insurance  agent.  It  is  per- 
haps surprising,  under  these  conditions,  that  by  the  end  of  its  second  year  a  thou- 
sand college  teachers  should  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  Associa- 
tion.  The  extraordinary  pronouncement  in  the  last  part  of  the  report  of  the  Harvard 
Committee  is  readily  understood  in  the  light  of  these  circumstances.  It  represents  a 
state  of  mind  rather  than  accurate  knowledge  of  the  highly  technical  matters  upon 
which  information  was  sought. 

In  a  few  years  all  these  matters  will  be  freed  of  the  heat  that  has  been  developed 
in  the  discussions  of  the  past  five  years,  and  both  the  policies  of  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance Association  and  of  the  Harvard  Savings  Fund  plan  will  succeed  in  just  such 
measure  as  they  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  young  teachers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  For  no  old  age  annuity  plan  can  be  set  up  at  Harvard  without  involving 
the  interests  of  younger  teachers,  whose  free  migration  is  of  moment  to  Harvard  as 
well  as  to  all  other  institutions. 

The  report  of  the  Harvard  Committee  is  specially  noteworthy  because  it  raises 
certain  general  and  fundamental  questions  that  are  not  to  be  settled  upon  technical 
expert  judgment.  These  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  section. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  favored  with  many 
criticisms  by  college  groups  upon  the  plan  of  old  age  annuities  proposed  by  the 
Teachers  Insurance  Association.  None  of  these  reports  have  brought  greater  satis- 
faction to  the  Foundation  than  that  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  Committee.  It  is  in 
excellent  English  and  in  admirable  temper — qualities  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
all  the  academic  outpourings  in  these  mattei*s.  Throughout  the  report  the  effort  to 
be  courteous  and  fair  is  evident  at  every  paragraph,  and  one  likes  to  believe  that 
courtesy  and  fairness  are  qualities  characteristic  of  the  true  scholar. 

Adhuc  scholasticus  tantum  est;  quo  genere  hominum,  nihil  aut  est  simplicius  aut 
sincerius  aut  melius. 


SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  THE 
HARVARD  FACULTY  REPORT 

What  policies  in  insurance  and  in  annuities  are  feasible  and  secure  and  what  are  the 
best  forms  of  company  organization  are  almost  wholly  technical  questions,  whether 
considered  from  the  actuarial,  the  legal,  or  the  economic  point  of  view.  These  mat- 
ters have  been  subjects  of  discussion  for  many  years  by  men  who  are  familiar  with 
the  experience  and  the  practice  of  the  world.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  exten- 
sive. How  far  present  day  insurance  methods  rest  upon  sound  theory  and  sound  prac- 
tice and  how  far  they  have  been  affected  by  the  competitive  character  of  modern 
insurance  business  can  be  judged  only  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
literature  and  theory  of  the  subject.  There  are  certain  things  which  can  be  done  for 
the  individual  by  cooperation  in  an  insurance  and  annuity  organization  with  cer- 
tainty, with  little  risk  of  disappointment,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  effort  to  fur- 
nish this  service  to  society  thru  competing  organizations  has  brought  about  a  situa- 
tion under  which  the  more  scientific  and  feasible  scheme  of  life  insurance  and  of  old  age 
protection  has  been  overlaid  by  a  series  of  proposals,  attractive  in  form  but  neces- 
sarily less  definite,  and  in  many  cases  likely  to  be  disappointing.  They  appeal  to  that 
universal  quality  in  human  nature  which  at  one  time  in  our  insurance  history  made 
tontines  so  popular — the  fascination  of  the  chance  to  win  in  a  game  in  which  many 
must  lose.  How  far  an  organization  planned  for  the  use  of  teachers  living  on  moder- 
ate income  should  go  in  adding  to  the  more  legitimate  offerings  of  insurance  and 
annuity  policies  other  attractions  resting  on  conditions  necessarily  less  definite  and 
secure,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  on  the  evidence  of  the  highest  expert  opinion.  In 
this  field  of  technical  knowledge  lie  the  decisions  relating  to  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  policies  —  mutualization,  participating 
clauses,  disability  provision,  and  similar  questions.  Many  of  the  reports  from  groups 
of  college  teachers  upon  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  have  dealt 
mainly  with  these  technical  matters.  The  report  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  Commit- 
tee constitutes  a  real  contribution  to  this  discussion  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
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presented  also  certain  fundamental  questions  which  must  be  fairly  examined  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  university  teacher,  and  which  must  be  fairly  answered 
before  the  great  body  of  teachers  can  be  satisfied  with  any  solution  of  the  old  age 
annuity  and  its  associated  problems  of  life  and  disability  insurance. 
The  more  important  of  these  questions  are  the  following : 

Can  the  old  age  retirement  problem  be  solved  for  college  teachers  by  simply 
raising  their  salaries  to  a  higher  level,  leaving  the  individual  teacher  to  provide 
his  annuity? 

Is  the  assumption  that  "the  cost  of  a  pension  comes  in  any  case  out  of  the 
teacher's  earnings"  and  "it  is  immaterial,  in  the  long  run,  whether  nominally 
the  college  pays  it  all  or  the  teacher  pays  it  all  or  each  pays  half"  justified  by 
experience? 

Are  there  advantages  to  teachers  and  to  colleges  in  having  each  college  accu- 
mulate and  operate  its  own  savings  fund  as  the  basis  of  an  old  age  annuity  plan  ? 

What  form  of  disability  insurance  is  desirable  and  feasible  for  college  teachers? 
and  to  what  extent  does  it  offer  a  support  in  case  of  disability  ? 

These  questions  are  of  particular  interest  to  men  who  have  recently  entered  the  pro- 
fession of  the  teacher  or  who  are  on  the  point  of  so  doing.  It  is  essential  that  their  con- 
sideration be  freed,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  confusion  which  now  envelops  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  literature  on  the  matter.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  reports  made  on  these  subjects  have  rarely  considered  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  body  of  younger  men  —  the  class  having  most  at  stake  in  their  solution. 

The  Relation  of  Pensions  to  Salaries 

The  first  and  second  of  these  questions  are  really  parts  of  a  single  general  problem. 
It  is  impossible  to  answer  them  fully  without  some  fair  knowledge  of  the  extensive  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  and  without  taking  into  account  the  lessons  drawn  from  the 
long  experience  of  English  and  American  life  insurance  and  annuity  companies.  The 
a  priori  answer  to  such  questions  is  likely  to  be  widely  different  from  that  drawn 
from  this  source.  In  the  end,  it  will  be  the  testimony  of  experience  that  decides  this 
matter  for  the  reason  that  experience  involves  not  only  actuarial  estimates,  interest 
rates,  and  vital  statistics,  but  includes  in  addition  those  factors  that  arise  from  the 
inherent  qualities  of  human  nature. 

That  college  salaries  should  be  raised,  no  one  will  question.  Before  the  World  War 
they  were  far  too  low.  Few  know  the  straits  to  which  many  college  teachers  have 
been  reduced  in  the  past  three  years.  Even  the  large  increases  recently  made  have 
scarcely  kept  salaries  abreast  of  the  level  of  rising  prices.  But  no  matter  what  level 
salaries  reach — even  tho  a  period  of  declining  prices  should  leave  the  college  pro- 
fessor with  his  present  salary  in  a  very  advantageous  position — no  raise  of  the  level 
of  salary  will  bring  about  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  set  aside 
a  part  of  their  income  for  old  age  protection.  This  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
experience,  and  the  reasons  lie  in  the  qualities  of  human  nature.  No  matter  what  the 
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level  of  salary,  the  time  will  never  come  when  provision  for  one's  old  age  or  for  one's 
dependents  can  be  made  without  a  measure  of  self-control  and  self-denial.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  men  possess  these  qualities.  In  this  respect  teachers  are  not  different 
from  other  human  beings.  A  recent  enquiry,  which  is  analyzed  in  the  Ninth  Bulletin 
of  the  Foundation,  indicates  that  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  college  teachers  do  not 
even  carry  insurance,  while  the  amount  usually  carried  by  instructors  is  $2000,  by 
junior  professors  $3000,  and  by  full  professors  $5000. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  insurance  companies,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  in  its  files  numerous  letters  from  teachers,  heads  of  departments,  and  deans,  bear- 
ing on  this  matter.  The  universal  testimony  is  that  increases  of  salary  are  not  de- 
voted to  savings  of  any  kind.  Save  in  rare  cases  they  are  absorbed  in  new  expenses. 
The  habit  of  provision  for  old  age  will  become  general  among  teachers  only  when, 
thru  some  action  of  the  college  government,  such  provision  becomes  a  part  of  the 
contractual  arrangement,  as  between  the  teacher  and  his  college.  In  this  respect  the 
experience  of  the  past  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  relation  of  the  old  age  pension  to  salary  is  not  quite  so  simple,  and  it  has  been 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  commissions  and  of  other  authoritative 
bodies  with  respect  to  the  pensions  of  government  employees  have  been  applied  to 
other  gi'oups  in  which  the  relation  of  the  old  age  pension  to  compensation  was  en- 
tirely different.  To  approach  the  matter  in  its  most  concrete  form,  let  us  examine  the 
college  pension  systems  now  in  use  in  this  counti-y  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  old  age  provision  to  the  teacher's  compensation. 

In  considering  the  question  we  may  omit  all  the  pension  systems  now  in  use  that 
undertake  to  provide  an  old  age  annuity  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  reserves  thru  annual  premiums  over  a  term  of  years.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  old  age  pension  be  known  in  advance,  and  only  on  this  basis 
can  it  be  made  contractual  and  brought  within  the  financial  ability  of  either  the 
teacher  or  his  college. 

The  contractual  plan  of  old  age  annuities  for  teachers  is  being  conducted  upon  two 
methods.  In  both  the  contract  is  with  the  teacher,  and  he  is  at  entire  liberty  to  con- 
tinue the  contract  if  he  removes  to  another  college  or  goes  out  of  teaching  altogether. 
The  contract  is  his,  and  its  benefits  can  go  only  to  him  or  to  his  heirs.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  two  methods  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  the  college  governing  body 
pays  the  entire  premium  either  out  of  its  current  funds  or  out  of  a  special  endow- 
ment obtained  for  that  purpose.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  two  American  uni- 
versities using  the  contracts  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  In 
the  second  plan  the  college  and  the  teacher  cooperate  upon  an  agreed  basis  in  the 
payment  of  the  annual  (or  monthly)  premiums  upon  the  annuity  contract.  Generally 
each  pays  half  up  to  a  limit  of  five  per  cent  of  the  salary.  This  plan  is  in  use  in  the 
Federated  British  Universities,  and  has  already  been  inaugurated  in  more  than  forty 
American  and  Canadian  universities  and  colleges. 
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Harvard  University  has  adopted  a  third  plan,  also  based  on  the  accumulation  of 
annual  (or  monthly)  premiums,  but  paid  entirely  by  the  teacher. 

Here  are  three  plans  for  providing,  thru  premiums  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  reserve  for  an  old  age  annuity.  Considered  entirely  apart  from  all  other 
questions,  is  it  "immaterial"'''  to  the  teacher's  compensation  whether  he  participates  in 
providing  an  old  age  annuity  under  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  these  arrangements  ? 

The  scale  of  salary  at  a  college  or  university  varies  greatly  in  different  countries. 
In  Europe  these  salaries  usually  share  the  closed  conditions  of  the  Government  Civil 
Service.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  universities  bid  for  teachers  in  an  open 
market,  and  the  salary  scale  at  a  particular  institution  will  be  the  result  of  a  number 
of  factors — the  income  at  the  disposition  of  the  trustees  (which  they  consider  avail- 
able for  salaries),  the  desire  for  expansion,  the  nature  of  the  pressure  for  research,  for 
student  activities,  for  all  sorts  of  causes.  The  increase  of  the  teacher's  compensation 
takes  its  place  with  all  these  claims.  This  is  not  all.  The  ability  to  meet  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  true  scholar  does  not  rest  merely  on  financial  grounds.  Great  schol- 
ars and  great  teachers  will  be  attracted  to  a  college  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  scholarly  enthusiasm.  Whether  a  spectacular  "  drive"  to  increase  the  professor's 
pay  serves  this  purpose  is  at  least  a  question.  The  desire  to  hold  a  group  of  strong 
men  tends  always  to  raise  the  scale  of  the  whole  teaching  staff.  The  mediocre  man 
shares  in  the  rise  which  would  not  have  come  but  for  the  need  to  hold  able  men 
against  the  competition  of  other  colleges.  Under  the  pressure  of  all  these  forces — 
competitive,  economic,  scholarly  —  the  governing  board  of  a  college  determines  for 
the  moment  the  scale  of  pay  it  can — or  must — offer. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  college  fixes  for  the  moment  a  level  of  salary  and 
then  offers  to  its  teachers  an  annual  payment  on  old  age  annuities,  the  proceeds  of 
which  must  go  to  them  or  to  their  dependents,  the  effect  will  be  to  raise  tempo- 
rarily the  level  of  compensation.  The  notion  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
teacher  whether  this  level  was  reached. by  a  direct  payment  to  the  teacher  or  by  the 
addition  of  an  annual  payment  toward  the  old  age  annuity,  rests  upon  the  unjustified 
assumption  that  the  sum  set  aside  by  the  college  for  the  annuity  payment  would 
have  been  added  in  any  case  to  salary.  Exactly  the  opposite  reasoning  has  been 
followed  by  the  college  authorities.  They  have  raised  salaries  without  regard  to 
whether  an  old  age  pension  was  guaranteed  to  the  teacher.  They  have  then  added  an 
annuity  payment  to  the  salary  for  two  distinct  reasons :  first,  their  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  such  a  system  of  retirement  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  college  and  of 
the  teacher;  and  secondly,  because  they  were  fully  aware  that  only  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  would  a  sum  added  to  salary  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  old  age  pro- 
tection. So  long  as  the  compensation  to  a  teacher  is  considered  to  be  made  up  of  sal- 
ary plus  a  yearly  pajmient  on  his  annuity  contract,  boards  of  trustees  who  determine 
salaries  will  consider  these  as  separate  payments  but  forming  together  the  total  com- 
pensation. The  sum  devoted  to  the  old  age  annuity  system  represents,  in  nearly 
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all  cases,  an  additional  sum  taken  out  of  income  to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
teacher. 

The  argument  that  the  payment  on  the  old  age  annuity  is  taken  out  of  the  "  wages" 
of  teachers  loses  sight  of  the  process,  thus  briefly  described,  under  which  salaries  are 
determined  by  university  and  college  boards  of  government.  In  the  sense  in  which 
this  argument  is  advanced,  all  college  income  not  paid  to  teachers  is  taken  out  of 
wages.  In  truth,  college  boards  have  in  the  past  gone  far  astray  as  to  the  proportion 
of  their  income  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  salaries.  ITie  universal  desire  for  expan- 
sion has  diluted  the  college  salary  beyond  any  other  single  cause,  and  in  this  process 
the  college  board  has  acted  generally  in  response  to  the  prompting  of  its  faculty. 
Many  a  college  that  could  have  paid  decent  salaries  to  a  strong  faculty,  presenting 
a  well-rounded  course  of  studies,  has  offered  starvation  pay  in  the  effort  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge.  The  process  by  which  the  "wages"  of  the  teacher  are  de- 
termined, in  an  open  market  such  as  exists  in  our  North  American  institutions,  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  one,  but  it  is  very  much  that  which  has  just  been  described.  The 
action  taken  by  the  various  colleges  that  undertake  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
annual  premiums  on  annuity  contracts  belonging  to  their  teachers,  represents  an 
increase  in  the  existing  scale  of  compensation  of  the  teacher. 

The  essential  facts,  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  are  constantly  illustrated  in 
the  calling  of  teachers  from  one  institution  to  another.  Such  transfers  are  generally 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  salary.  In  case  the  teacher  is  receiving  a  payment 
on  an  annuity  contract,  he  demands  and  receives  his  increase  in  salary  plus  the  cor- 
responding payment  on  the  annuity. 

In  a  word,  any  payment  made  by  a  college  out  of  its  income  upon  an  annuity  con- 
tract becomes  necessarily  a  part  of  the  compensation  to  the  teacher.  Such  payments 
as  have  been  established  recently  by  the  action  of  American  colleges  were  not  taken 
out  of  "wages,"  but  were  additions  to  the  salary  scale  out  of  income,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  new  scale  of  compensation  for  the  teacher. 

Much  of  the  confiision  which  has  come  into  the  discussions  of  the  relation  of  the 
old  age  annuity  to  salary  has  grown  out  of  the  application  of  the  conclusions  of  cer- 
tain government  commissions  on  civil  service  pensions  to  the  widely  different  circum- 
stances of  American  college  teachers.  Thus  the  report  of  the  Courtney  Commission 
(a  parliamentary  enquiry  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  participants  in  the  British 
Civil  Service)  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  which  is  constantly  quoted  in  defence 
of  the  notion  that  any  payment  by  an  employer  is  taken  out  of  wages:  "It  appears 
to  us  to  be  true  that  a  deferred  pension  is  remuneration  for  service  as  much  as  an 
immediate  money  payment." 

This  statement  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  the  conditions  that  held  in  the 
British  Civil  Service.  This  service  was  what  might  be  called  a  closed  service.  It  had 
no  competition  in  its  own  field.  The  terms  of  pay  were  fixed  by  the  Government. 
A  pension  paid  by  the  Government  at  the  end  of  an  individual's  service  under  such 
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conditions  was  deferred  pay.  The  injustice  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  all  salaries  were 
affected  by  the  value  put  upon  the  pension  privilege,  only  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons received  the  part  of  the  compensation  represented  by  the  deferred  payment  of 
a  pension.  Had  the  Government  set  aside  year  by  year  to  the  credit  of  each  employee 
the  reserve  necessary  to  provide  the  pension,  and  had  it  credited  this  reserve  and  its 
accumulations  to  the  individual  in  case  of  his  separation  from  the  service,  or  in  the 
case  of  his  death  had  paid  this  accumulation  to  his  heirs,  the  arrangement  would  have 
been  entirely  fair.  The  total  compensation  of  every  member  of  the  service  would  have 
been  salary  plus  a  pension  reserve,  or,  in  case  of  separation  from  the  service,  such  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  reserve  as  was  represented  by  the  accumulations  to  the  credit  of  the 
retiring  member.  Furthermore,  under  such  an  arrangement,  the  pension  privilege 
would  have  been  estimated  at  its  exact  money  value  as  measured  by  the  annual  (or 
monthly)  payments  made  to  the  reserve  to  the  credit  of  the  employee.  The  injustice 
of  the  old  age  pension,  as  caiTied  out  in  the  English  Civil  Service,  lies  not  only  in  the 
fact  that  while  all  salaries  are  affected,  only  a  limited  number  receive  the  deferred 
pay  in  the  form  of  a  pension,  but  a  fortiori  in  the  fact  that  a  pension  privilege  pro- 
vided in  this  manner  is  always  estimated  both  by  the  employer  and  the  employee  at 
an  exaggerated  value. 

The  situation  of  the  employee  of  a  graded  and  uniform  governmental  service  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  American  college  teacher.  There  is  no  standard  col- 
lege pay.  The  older  universities  on  our  eastern  seaboard  have  one  scale  of  salary,  the 
state  universities  of  the  middle  west  another,  the  Canadian  universities  another,  the 
smaller  colleges  still  another.  Each  college  has,  in  fact,  its  own  scale,  and  while  these 
rates  of  pay  may  be  somewhere  near  comparable  in  a  given  locality,  so  many  factors 
enter  into  the  determination  of  the  compensation  of  a  teacher — factors  dependent 
on  the  cost  of  living,  the  attitude  of  the  various  boards,  the  supply  of  men  avail- 
able, and  many  others — that  we  cannot  hope  for  uniformity  in  salary  even  if  it 
were  wholly  desirable.  For  years  to  come  many  of  these  colleges  will  have  no  pension 
system,  but  they  will  nevertheless  compete  with  other  colleges  for  teachers.  When 
they  need  to  draw  men  to  their  service  from  colleges  supporting  such  a  system,  or 
to  hold  men  against  offers  coming  from  such  colleges,  they  will  make  such  individual 
an*angements  as  may  be  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  complexities,  so  long  as  a  growing  proportion  of  coUege 
boards  maintain  pension  systems  founded  on  annual  payments  to  the  credit  of  the 
individual,  the  compensation  of  the  college  teacher  will  tend  more  and  more  to  be- 
come a  stated  salary  plus  a  pension  reserve.  Such  a  situation  represents  a  new  scale 
of  compensation.  The  payment  to  the  pension  reserve  is  pai-t  of  the  effort  to  raise  the 
scale  of  pay.  If  the  college  pays  the  whole  of  this  (either  from  the  income  of  endow- 
ments raised  for  this  special  purpose,  as  some  colleges  are  doing,  or  from  other  in- 
come), the  result  is  a  direct  addition  to  salary.  If  it  pays  half  of  the  annual  premium, 
it  has  added  to  compensation  by  that  amount,  assuming  always  that  the  payments  go 
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to  the  credit  of  the  individual.  The  two  payments  together — salary  and  pension  pre- 
miums— represent  for  the  moment  a  new  level  of  compensation,  and  subsequent  addi- 
tions to  compensation  will  start  from  that  level.  The  young  teacher  entering  the  pro- 
fession is  quite  as  much  interested  in  having  his  college  undertake  at  least  a  part  of 
the  pension  pajrment  as  in  any  other  form  of  compensation;  for  whatever  advance  of 
compensation  may  come  in  the  future  will  start  from  this  level.  Under  the  competi- 
tion that  exists  between  colleges,  the  part  of  the  annuity  paid  by  the  college  will  be 
a  practical  addition  to  salary. 

The  college  teacher  whose  university  cooperates  with  him  by  paying  one-half  of 
the  annual  reserve  set  aside  for  his  old  age  annuity  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
teacher  who  is  resting  on  the  assumption  that  in  some  way  his  salary  is  to  be  kept 
sufficiently  above  the  general  level  of  college  pay  to  enable  him  to  carry  this  load 
at  his  own  expense. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  matter,  two  other  con- 
siderations ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  college  as  employer  owes  it  not  only 
to  its  teachers,  but  to  society,  to  bear  its  fair  proportion  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
old  age  provision.  An  additional  reason  for  preferring  a  system  based  on  joint  contri- 
butions lies  in  the  qualities  of  human  nature  and  rests  upon  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  experience.  No  old  age  pension  system  has  proved  permanently  satisfactory  that 
depended  upon  the  single  contribution  of  either  the  employer  or  the  employed.  The 
obligation  is  a  joint  one.  In  some  form  of  cooperation  that  recognizes  mutual  respon- 
sibility lies  the  most  promising  solution.  All  of  these  considerations  have  been  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  various  publications  of  the  Foundation.  They  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered questions  at  issue  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  progress  of  pension 
studies. 

V  College  Savings  Funds 

Let  us  turn  now  from  these  two  related  questions  to  the  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  that  may  result  from  having  each  college  administer  its  own 
old  age  annuities  by  setting  up  its  own  savings  fund,  as  Harvard  has  done. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  particular  plan  adopted  at  Harvard  are  obvious.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  old  age  annuity  is  removed  from  the  contractual  relation,  toward 
which  all  modern  thinking  on  this  matter  has  turned,  to  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  participant  has  no  assurance  of  what  he  may  count  upon  when  the  time  for  retire- 
ment comes.  The  university  simply  agrees  that,  after  paying  the  cost  of  management 
and  deducting  a  reserve  to  protect  investments  against  depreciation,  it  will  invest  not 
less  than  95  per  cent  of  the  resulting  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the  participant 
in  an  annuity  to  be  purchased  wherever  it  can  be  had  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.  Under  this  arrangement  the  young  teacher  can  have  no  certainty  as  to  what 
he  may  count  upon  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence.  The  situation  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  a  concrete  example. 
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A  teacher  at  age  30  takes  out  a  deferred  annuity  contract  with  the!  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $10  monthly.  The  company 
contracts  that  these  payments  shall  be  credited  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  and  that  at  age  65  the  policy-holder  shall  have  the  right  to  convert  the  pro- 
ceeds into  an  annuity  policy  computed  on  the  four  per  cent  basis  and  amounting  to 
$1021.32  annually.  This  is  one  of  four  options  he  may  select.  The  point  is  that  he  is 
guaranteed  that,  beginning  at  age  30  on  such  a  contract,  he  knows  exactly  the  mini- 
mum upon  which  he  has  to  reckon.  It  is  named  in  the  contract.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  contractual  accumulation  has  been  increased  by  the  distribution  of  a  portion 
of  the  earned  surplus.  But  in  any  case  the  participant  has  a  contract  under  which  he 
knows  on  just  what  terms  his  accumulations  thirty-five  years  hence  must  be  invested 
and  the  minimum  they  can  produce.  /"^ 

In  contrast  with  this,  the  participant  in  the  Harvard  Savings  Fund  has  no  con- 
tract. He  can  have  no  assurance  as  to  what  the  amount  of  accumulations  wiU  be 
thirty-five  years  hence,  nor  upon  what  rate  of  interest  his  annuity  purchased  with 
these  accumulations  must  be  based,  nor  what  retiring  income  he  may  expect.  At  pres- 
ent interest  rates  are  high.  The  law  peimits  contracts  for  deferred  annuities  to  be 
made  on  a  four  per  cent  basis.  If  in  the  interval  interest  rates  shall  have  diminished, 
the  insurance  companies  will  be  required  to  write  annuities  after  a  given  date  at  a 
higher  rate  of  premium,  say  on  a  three  per  cent  basis. 

In  the  extended  studies  of  this  whole  matter,  which  led  in  England  to  the  con- 
tractual system  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  in  America  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  two  fundamental  principles  were 
made  clear — first,  that  the  annuity  must  be  provided  by  a  reserve  accumulated  by 
moderate  payments  over  a  term  of  years;  second,  that  the  participant  must  have,  not 
a  promise,  but  a  contract,  whose  performance  must  be  carried  out  under  the  scrutiny 
of  governmental  inspection.  The  Harvard  plan  accepts  the  first  of  these  but  rejects 
the  second.  "The  real  question,"  wrote  the  Harvard  Faculty  Committee,  "is  not 
whether  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  offers  better  terms  than 
ordinary  insurance  companies,  but  whether  it  offers  better  terms  than  Harvard  could 
herself  pro  vide.'^^he  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  offers  precisely  what 
Harvard  cannot  offer — a  contract.  And  only  under  such  a  contractual  arrangement 
can  a  young  teacher  know  when  he  begins  his  payments  what  he  may  depend  upon 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  hence.  The  essential  inequity  of  the  savings  fund  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  required  to  invest  his  money  in  a  scheme  to  be  realized  years 
hence  without  any  contractual  guarantee  as  to  what  he  may  expect  when  he  comes 
to  retire.'This  feature  of  the  Harvard  plan  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  generally 
accepted  conclusions  following  from  the  long  and  laborious  studies  in  this  field.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  young  teacher  entering  his  profession  for 
whom  this  retiring  allowance  plan  is  devised.  Only  under  a  contractual  arrangement 
can  he  know  what  sort  of  annuity  he  can  purchase  with  his  accumulations  thirty  years 
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hence,  and  this  guarantee  is  vital  to  his  protection.  Under  any  other  arrangement  he 
cannot  know  what  he  may  expect  out  of  his  years  of  saving. 

Entirely  apart  from  all  other  features  of  the  Harvard  savings  plan,  the  action  of 
the  Harvard  corporation  in  placing  the  old  age  retirement  once  more  on  an  indefinite 
rather  than  on  a  contractual  basis  is  to  be  regretted.  No  other  feature  of  old  age 
retirement  has  been  more  emphasized  than  this.  In  the  long  discussions  which  led  up 
to  the  plan  finally  adopted  by  the  Federated  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  no  single  feature  of  the  old  age  retirement  plan  was  made  more 
clear  than  the  necessity  of  giving  the  teacher  a  contract  under  which  he  might  know 
definitely  the  support  upon  which  he  could  rely.  A  savings  fund  set  up  under  com- 
petent men  such  as  manage  the  finances  of  Harvard  will  no  doubt  be  most  carefully 
managed.  The  plan  proposed  in  the  Savings  Fund  is  simple  and  financially  sound, 
but  its  terms  place  the  participants  in  the  plan  under  a  serious  disadvantage.  The 
law  would  not  permit  an  insurance  company  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  its 
policy-holders. 

The  inconveniences  to  the  teacher  that  would  arise  from  having  each  college  run 
its  own  savings  fund  are  obvious.  Migration  would  be  far  less  easy.  Aside  from  this 
consideration,  unless  there  is  some  great  object  to  be  served  by  separate  savings  funds, 
there  is  a  manifest  gain  in  the  institution  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
old  age  annuities  which  all  institutions,  large  or  small,  can  employ.  The  general  use 
of  such  an  agency  makes  for  easy  migration  of  teachers  and  toward  gradual  uniformity 
in  the  retiring  allowance  conditions  of  the  widely  separated  colleges  on  the  American 
continent,  and  cooperative  spirit  among  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  competent  English  critics,  in  reviewing  the  last  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  refers  in  the  following  paragraph  to  some  of  the  problems  which 
are  complicated  by  a  multiplication  of  agencies,  but  which  are  solved  by  a  central 
agency  that  can  serve  different  institutions  in  different  ways. 

"We  see,  therefore,  that,  through  the  administration  of  a  great  private  bene- 
faction, there  has  been  evolved  in  America  a  pension  system  which  in  general 
form  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  Federated  Superannuation  System  for  Universities 
and  University  Colleges  in  this  country.  There  are,  however,  important  differ- 
ences. Whereas  our  federated  system  is  in  all  essentials  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  institutions  concerned,  the  new  system  in  America  is  subject  to 
a  variety  of  conditions  as  to  the  rate  of  contribution,  the  grades  of  staff  ad- 
mitted, and  other  qualifications  as  to  length  of  service  and  amount  of  salary. 
Also,  while  some  institutions  make  entrance  to  the  scheme  compulsory  on  all 
members  of  certain  grades  of  staff,  others  leave  it  entirely  to  the  option  of  the 
individuals.  So  long  as  this  lack  of  uniformity  continues,  the  simplicity  of  trans- 
fer from  one  institution  to  another,  so  valuable  a  feature  of  the  English  system, 
can  scarcely  be  secured.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tion of  the  American  college  is  never  more  than  5  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  10  per  cent^  now  generally  given  by  the  English  university;  but  against  this 

'This  is  an  error.  The  Engrlish  universities  contribute  five  per  cent  and  the  teachers  a  like  amount. 
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must  be  put  the  fact  that  the  policies  issued  by  the  American  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation are  a  little  more  generous  in  their  terms  than  those  of  the  insurance 
companies  in  our  federated  system."  ^ 

The  need  for  uniformity  is  over-emphasized  in  this  statement,  and  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  wide  diversity  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  North  America.  These 
divergencies  are  so  numerous  that  lack  of  uniformity  of  pension  provisions  cuts  no 
great  figure  in  the  transfer  of  teachers  from  one  institution  to  another.  A  teacher 
transferring  from  Harvard  to  Columbia,  for  example,  could  transfer  his  reserve  to  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  continue  his  annuity  accumulation. 
A  Columbia  teacher  coming  to  Harvard  could  not  transfer  his  accumulations  to  the 
Harvard  Fund,  but  if  the  University  really  desired  his  services,  it  would  no  doubt 
agree  to  continue  the  future  payments  into  the  reserve  to  his  credit  in  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  All  sorts  of  complications  will  arise  in  trans- 
ferring men  from  institutions  that  have  divergent  systems  for  retirement,  or  no  system 
at  all,  but  with  good  will  and  good  sense  they  are  all  capable  of  adjustment. 

Entire  uniformity  of  pension  provisions  is  not  possible  and,  even  if  secured,  it 
would  play  but  a  small  role  in  view  of  the  wide  divergencies  among  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  with  respect  to  salary,  tenure  of  service,  separation  from  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  and  other  important  factors.  The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  was  instituted  with  a  view  to  promoting  such  desirable  uniformity,  but 
it  was  made  elastic  enough  to  serve  the  individual  teacher  whether  he  teaches  in  a 
great  university  or  in  a  remote  college,  and  whether  his  college  cooperates  with  him 
or  not,  and  in  every  case  upon  definite  contractual  terms. 

Apart  from  the  serious  objection  to  the  Harvard  plan  already  noted — the  disad- 
vantage to  the  participant  in  any  non-contractual  scheme — and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration also  the  complexity  that  would  be  introduced  if  some  hundreds  of  colleges 
adopted  the  plan  of  separate  savings  funds,  there  still  remains  to  be  stated  a  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  savings  fund  scheme — an  objection  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  fifty  years  abundantly  confirms. 

The  separate  reserve  by  a  college  is  simply  a  savings  fund  into  which  the  partici- 
pants make  deposits  under  stated  conditions.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  contributors  to  a  savings  fund  will  in  time  demand  the  return  of  their 
accumulations  on  terms  which  the  custodians  of  the  fund  will  find  it  practically  im- 
possible to  refuse.  An  essential  weakness  of  the  separate  savings-fund  device  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  under  the  conditions  of  human  experience,  the  separate  savings  fund 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  primary  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
namely,  assurance  of  financial  independence  in  old  age. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  investing  the  annual  payments  (whether 
contributed  by  the  college  or  the  teacher)  in  a  savings  fund  and  investing  these  same 

*  The  English  companies  with  which  the  Federated  Universities  contracted  have  an  overhead  of  from  six  to  ten 
per  cent.  Commercial  companies  in  the  United  States  have  an  overhead  cost  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty  per  cent. 
The  Teachers  Insurance  Association  has  no  overhead  cost. 
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savings  in  an  old  age  annuity  contract.  In  the  latter  case  the  monies  are  paid  under 
a  contract  which  belongs  to  the  individual  but  dedicates  the  accumulations  to  a 
specific  purpose,  the  old  age  annuity  (to  begin  at  such  time  as  the  owner  of  the  con- 
tract may  designate).  The  owner  cannot  divert  the  accumulations  to  the  purchase  of 
a  house  or  to  relieve  a  financial  emergency  or  to  other  similar  purposes.  The  money 
can  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  contract.  No  savings  fund,  whatever 
the  intentions  of  the  custodians  may  be,  can  guarantee  that  the  funds  will  finally  be 
used  by  the  participants  for  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  intended. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  extensive  and  the  testimony  is  all  in  one  direc- 
tion. Agencies  like  life  insurance  companies,  for  example,  accept  pajnnents  for  a 
policy  contract  whose  legitimate  and  primary  purpose  is  to  protect  the  dependents 
of  the  policy-holder  against  the  hazard  of  his  premature  death.  It  is  most  natural 
that  the  policy-holder  should  wish  to  retain  the  power  to  borrow  against  this  accu- 
mulation for  other  purposes.  The  competing  life  insurance  companies  began  the  prac- 
tice of  lending.  The  law  now  requires  insurance  companies  to  lend  upon  policies  in 
proportion  to  the  reserve  accumulations.  The  result  is  that  a  large  and  growing  pro- 
portion of  policy-holders  use  these  accumulations  for  other  purposes  than  the  pro- 
tection of  their  dependents. 

Among  the  most  pathetic  appeals  that  come  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  those 
from  the  families  of  teachers  whose  insurance  (meagre  at  the  best)  has  been  pledged 
to  meet  some  temporary  want  or  desire.  Most  agencies  for  human  betterment  fail  of 
their  purpose  because  they  undertake  to  serve  causes,  desirable  enough  in  themselves, 
but  which  endanger  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  agency  exists.  It  was  out  of 
this  experience  that  the  Federated  English  Universities  scheme  requires  the  setting 
aside  of  the  combined  contribution  of  ten  per  cent  made  by  the  teacher  and  his  uni- 
versity for  the  purchase  of  policies  for  definite  contractual  ends,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
experience  they  require  also  that  life  insurance  policies  taken  out  by  these  annuitants 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  universities. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  like  other  insurance  companies, 
is  required  by  law  to  lend  on  stated  terms  upon  the  life  insurance  policies  of  its 
policy-holders.  The  teacher  who  takes  out  his  insurance  and  his  annuity  policies,  not 
as  two  separate  and  unrelated  things,  but  as  two  parts  of  the  same  thing,  will  gen- 
erally combine  his  annuity  contract  with  some  form  of  term  policy  or  of  decreasing 
insurance  policy  which  in  large  measure  removes  the  ability  as  well  as  the  tempta- 
tion to  borrow — a  situation  for  which  many  a  widow  will  be  grateful.  It  is  entirely 
natural  that  men  taking  out  insurance  and  annuity  contracts  should  wish  to  retain 
the  option  of  using  the  accumulations  for  other  purposes  than  those  to  which  they 
were  dedicated.  All  experience  shows  that  the  effort  to  compose  these  divergent  aims 
means,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  defeat  of  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the 
pa3niients  were  made  and  for  which  the  agency  exists. 

The  objection  to  the  promotion  of  a  number  of  separate  savings  funds  by  the  col- 
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leges  lies,  therefore,  not  so  much  in  the  incongruities  that  may  result,  as  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  contractual  arrangement  and  in  the  probability  that  the  savings 
fund  divorced  from  the  annuity  and  insurance  contract  will  in  the  long  run  be  found 
to  serve  other  ends  than  that  for  which  it  was  instituted.  This  uncertainty  is  reflected 
in  the  Harvard  Savings  Fund  arrangement  by  the  reservation  which  the  Corpora- 
tion makes,  under  which  the  scheme  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time  in  the  future 
and  the  accumulations  distributed. 

Provision  for  Disability 

The  question  of  a  provision  for  disability  touched  upon  in  the  Harvard  report  is 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  following  section. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  provision  for  disability  income  provided  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  future  teachers  of  the  associated  institutions  holding 
annuity  contracts  from  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  was  under- 
taken by  the  Foundation  as  the  result  of  its  own  experience. 

The  resources  of  the  Foundation  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  college  teachers,  to 
be  expended  in  such  ways  as  experience  may  indicate  as  wise  and  helpful.  In  the  future, 
teachers  in  colleges  whose  boards  cooperate  in  an  old  age  annuity  plan  will  be  able  to 
provide  their  own  protection  thru  policies  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association,  except  those  teachers  upon  whom  the  misfortune  of  disability  shall  fall. 

In  the  experience  of  the  Foundation  such  cases  have  been  comparatively  rare,  but 
most  pathetic  in  their  results. 

This  provision  was  instituted  in  aid  of  the  teacher  who,  despite  his  own  foresight 
and  self-denial,  finds  himself  and  his  family  the  victims  of  disease  or  of  accident.  The  re- 
serve being  accumulated  to  meet  such  claims  amounted  on  June  30, 1920,  to  $220,000. 
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The  sharp  competition  between  the  life  insurance  companies  gives  rise  constantly 
to  new  forms  of  benefit  intended  to  attract  an  increasing  number  of  persons  to  pur- 
chase policies.  This  process  sometimes  brings  out  a  new  feature  that  proves  of  per- 
manent value,  but  not  infrequently  it  results  in  mingling  incongruous  forms  of  insur- 
ance, and  sometimes  in  widespread  disappointment.  The  purchaser  of  an  insurance 
policy  undertakes  a  contract  whose  benefits  are  to  accrue  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
In  no  other  form  of  undertaking  is  it  more  important  that  the  terms  upon  which 
the  benefits  are  to  be  realized  shall  be  definite  and  unmistakable.  The  purchaser  of 
such  a  policy  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  compare  the  optimistic  estimate  of  the  agent 
who  sells  him  the  policy  with  the  actual  outcome  of  similar  offerings  in  the  past. 

For  example,  some  years  ago  there  was  added  a  clause  in  the  policy  contracts  of 
many  companies,  under  which  in  case  the  insured  is  killed  by  accidental  means,  the 
beneficiary  of  the  policy  receives  twice  the  amount  of  the  insurance. 
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This  sort  of  bidding  belongs  to  the  competitive  side  of  insurance.  The  cost  of  a 
life  insurance  policy  depends  upon  mortality  rates  carefully  determined  from  vital 
statistics  extending  over  many  years.  Accident  insurance  depends  on  an  entirely 
different  probability,  less  easy  to  ascertain  and  subject  to  a  greater  limit  of  error 
than  the  death  risk  as  determined  by  the  mortality  tables.  There  is  no  justification 
for  mingling  these  two  kinds  of  risks.  The  person  who  desires  accident  insurance 
would  do  well  to  purchase  his  policy  from  a  company  engaged  in  writing  policies  to 
cover  this  particular  kind  of  risk.  The  mingling  of  these  two  incongruous  offerings 
is  no  part  of  legitimate  life  insurance,  but  a  part  of  the  competitive  struggle  for  busi- 
ness. Its  introduction  in  life  insurance  contracts  has  resulted  in  much  litigation,  t^ 

The  agitation  for  disability  insurance  rests  partly  upon  the  same  basis.  The 
sudden  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  such  insurance  is  not  so  much  a  reflection 
of  their  own  conclusions,  as  of  the  impressions  produced  upon  them  by  the  enter- 
prising agent.  There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  field  for  disability  insurance,  but  in 
order  to  make  clear  what  this  field  is  and  to  prevent  disappointments  that  are  sure  to 
ensue  otherwise,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  certain  misapprehensions  which  exist 
with  regard  to  the  policies  ordinarily  offered  and  the  benefits  which  may  fairly  and 
reasonably  be  promised  to  a  teacher  thin  disability  insurance. 

Disability  benefits  have  been  incorporated  into  certain  forms  of  insurance  policies. 
These  benefits  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  consists  in  a  waiver  of  premiums  in  case 
the  policy-holder  becomes  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  before  attaining  a 
specified  age.  The  second  consists  in  a  monthly  payment  to  the  insured  in  case  of 
complete  disability.  This  payment  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  the  insurance  policy, 
and  the  more  common  policies  provide  an  income  of  $10  a  month  for  each  one  thou- 
sand of  insurance.  For  example,  the  holder  of  a  $10,000  whole  life  policy  is  assured 
the  payment  of  an  income  of  $100  a  month  in  case  of  total  disability  as  determined 
by  the  company  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  premium  necessary  to  cover  the  first  of  these  risks  is  very  small.  Many  in- 
surance companies  write  it  into  their  policies  without  additional  charge,  leaving  it 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  loading  placed  upon  aU  policies  by  commercial  companies.  The 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  includes  this  small  charge  in  its  pre- 
mium, because  its  premiums  are  not  loaded.  For  a  man  of  30,  who  takes  out  a  term 
policy  to  end  at  age  65,  the  cost  is  approximately  twelve  cents  a  thousand  of  insur- 
ance a  year.  This  provision  is  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the  policy-holder,  and  ensures 
the  continuance  of  his  insurance  protection  in  case  he  becomes  totally  disabled. 

The  second  form  of  benefit,  the  provision  of  a  monthly  income  in  case  of  total  dis- 
ability, is  a  more  expensive  risk  and  one  whose  cost  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
accuracy.  For  this  reason,  at  the  time  when  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  began  its  work  two  years  ago,  such  provisions  were  not  included  in  the 
policies  offered.  Since  that  time  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  nature  of  this  risk.  The  records  of  the  mutual  benefit  organizations 
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have  been  made  available,  as  well  as  the  information  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  themselves,  altho  each  company  is  disposed  to  rest  upon 
its  own  experience.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  an  outside  cost  of  this  risk  can  at 
least  be  fairly  estimated  at  the  present  time. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  that  where  committees  of  college  teachers  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  they  have  generally  had  in  mind  a  different  conception  of  the  term 
"disability"  from  that  which  must  be  used  in  writing  disability  insurance.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  for  example,  have  in- 
dicated to  the  Foundation  their  desire  for  an  insurance  provision  sufficiently  generous 
to  cover  disability  unfitting  one  for  the  profession  of  the  teacher. 

The  Committee  of  Harvard  Faculty  was  greatly  concerned  about  disability  and 
recommended  to  the  Corporation  that  "a  small  percentage  of  these  annual  retentions 
(of  salary)  be  used  to  provide  all  teachers  with  insurance  against  disability,"  which 
the  Committee  states  elsewhere  in  the  report  can  be  done  at  extremely  small  cost. 
They  finally  made  the  specific  recommendation  that  the  University  maintain  a  disa- 
bility fund  for  the  benefit  of  totally  and  partially  disabled  teachers  by  setting  aside 
annually  not  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  nor  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
salary  budget  of  the  permanent  staff,  the  fund  to  be  administered  at  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  University.  The  weakness  in  any  such  aiTangement  lies  in  deter- 
mining what  is  disability.  A  fund  administered  without  specific  definition  will  find 
itself  taxed  beyond  its  ability  to  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imposition  of  a  strict 
disability  clause,  such  as  is  necessary  if  the  disability  provision  is  to  be  placed  upon 
a  contractual  basis,  sharply  limits  the  number  of  those  who  can  look  to  it  for  relief 
and  is  likely  to  be  disappointing  in  the  long  run.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Harvard  Corporation  did  not  act  upon  this  suggestion,  but  has  left  the  matter  of 
disability  to  be  dealt  with  as  each  case  may  arise,  which  consigns  the  matter  to  the 
same  region  of  uncertainty  in  which  it  lay  before. 

Let  us  now  note  exactly  what  the  insurance  companies  contract  for  when  they  write 
disability  insurance.  The  following  paragraph  quotes  the  clause  covering  disability 
taken  from  the  contract  of  one  of  the  best  companies.  It  is  used  as  an  illustration,  not 
only  because  it  represents  the  conditions  usually  imposed  in  such  contracts,  but  also 
because  it  is  made  to  cover  the  disability  risk  up  to  age  65,  by  which  time  the  typical 
teacher  of  the  future  ought  to  find  himself  protected  by  his  annuity  accumulation. 

"Waiver  of  Premiums  and  Income  during  Total  and  Permanent  Disability 

"If  the  Insured,  before  attaining  the  age  of  sixty -five  years,  provided  premiums 
have  been  duly  paid  and  this  policy  is  then  in  full  force,  becomes  physically  and 
mentally  incapacitated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  wholly  and  permanently  unable 
to  engage  in  any  occupation  or  profession  or  to  perform  any  work  for  compen- 
sation, gain  or  profit ;  or  suffers  the  irrecoverable  loss  of  the  entire  sight  of  both 
eyes,  or  the  severance  of  both  hands  at  or  above  the  wrists,  or  of  both  feet  at 
or  above  the  ankles,  or  of  one  entire  hand  and  one  entire  foot;  and  after  such 
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disability  has  existed  for  ninety  days,  shall  furnish  due  proof  thereof  to  the  Com- 
pany, at  its  Home  Office,  the  Company  will  waive  the  payment  of  any  premium 
thereafter  due  upon  this  Policy  during  the  continuance  of  such  disability.  Upon 
acceptance  of  such  proof,  and  during  the  continuance  of  such  disability,  the 
Company  will  also  pay  to  the  Insured 

"An  Income  of  Dollars  a  Month. 

"Such  Waiver  of  Premiums  and  Income  Payments  shall  not  affbct  any  other 
obligation  of  the  Company  under  the  Policy,  and  the  sum  insured  shall  be 
payable,  and  the  loan  and  cash  values  and  shares  of  surplus  shall  be  available, 
for  the  same  amounts  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  premiums  waived  had 
been  paid.  Interest  on  any  indebtedness  to  the  Company  on  this  Policy  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  income  payments. 

"  The  Company  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time,  but  not  oftener  than  once 
a  year,  to  require  due  proof,  by  an  examination  of  the  Insured  by  its  duly 
appointed  Medical  Examiner,  of  the  continuance  of  the  disability.  If  the  Insured 
shall  so  far  recover  as  to  be  able  to  engage  in  any  occupation  or  profession  or 
to  perform  any  work  for  compensation,  gain  or  profit,  no  further  premium  will 
be  waived  nor  monthly  income  paid ;  and  all  premiums  thereafter  falling  due 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Insured  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Policy. 

"This  Provision  shall  terminate  if  and  when  the  Insured  shall  engage  in 
military  or  naval  service  in  time  of  war,  or  in  any  work  in  connection  with  actual 
warfare." 

For  an  income  of  $10  a  month,  the  rates  of  this  particular  company  for  a  man 
aged  35  would  be  in  combination  with  a  whole  life  policy  $2.50,  with  a  20  payment 
policy  $2.70,  with  a  20  year  endowment  policy  $2.80,  for  each  one  thousand  of  insur- 
ance. Thus  a  man  who  had  taken  out  such  a  policy  at  age  35  for  $10,000  would  in 
the  event  of  disability,  as  determined  under  this  contract,  receive  a  monthly  income 
of  $100  during  the  period  of  such  disability,  for  which  he  would  have  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $25  a  year  in  the  case  of  a  whole  life  policy,  $27  a  year  in  the  case  of  a  20 
payment  policy,  and  $28  a  year  in  case  he  held  a  20  year  endowment  policy. 

When  this  contract  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of  certain  definite 
causes  of  disability,  for  instance  the  loss  of  both  eyes  or  the  loss  of  both  hands,  the 
contract  is  specific.  The  probability  of  such  misfortune  to  the  teacher  is  extremely 
small.  The  disability  that  he  fears  is  disability  due  to  failure  in  health.  The  ques- 
tion of  compensation  thru  a  disability  income  will  depend  in  this  case  on  whether 
he  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company's  examiner  that  he  is  "incapacitated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  wholly  and  permanently  unable  to  engage  in  any  occupa- 
tion or  profession  or  to  perform  any  work  for  compensation,  gain  or  profit."  Unfor- 
tunately, with  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  life  insurance  company  and  of  its 
examiners,  the  determination  of  this  question  opens  a  large  door  for  the  admission 
of  future  disappointment. 

The  teacher  who  is  attracted  by  this  notion  of  disability  income  needs  also  to  be 
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reminded  that  most  insurance  companies  not  only  provide  that  the  disability  shall 
exist  for  a  stated  period  (90  days  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  quoted  above),  before 
the  benefit  becomes  available,  but  they  write  disability  insurance  only  in  connection 
with  the  more  expensive  forms  of  life  insurance  policies,  such  as  whole  life  policies, 
limited  payment  policies,  and  endowment  policies,  for  reasons  that  are  easily  under- 
stood. These  forms  of  policy  accumulate  larger  reserves  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
which  serve  to  offset  losses  due  to  disability  payments  or  to  any  error  in  the  rates 
charged  for  disability  insurance.  For  the  ordinary  teacher  who  expects  to  live  on  his 
income,  such  policies  are  more  expensive  and  less  adapted  to  his  purpose  than  some 
form  of  term  policy  taken  out  so  as  to  articulate  with  his  annuity  contract.  The 
teacher  who  desires  to  deal  with  the  question  of  his  protection  and  with  that  of  his 
dependents  as  parts  of  one  thing  rather  than  as  two  separate  things  would  find 
himself  generally  unable  to  purchase  disability  protection  in  connection  with  the 
form  of  policy  which  might  be  most  advantageous  for  him  to  use. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  teacher  who  carries  the  ordinary  amount  of  insur- 
ance would  find  himself  provided  with  a  very  meagre  income.  The  average  teacher  in 
a  college  or  university  carries  less  than  $5000  insurance.  The  disability  clause  pro- 
viding compensation  would  therefore  mean  an  income  of  not  more  than  $50  a  month. 
The  teacher  who  can  carry  a  large  policy,  in  one  of  the  more  expensive  forms  of  insur- 
ance, will  pay  out  annually  a  sum  of  money  which,  invested  in  a  combination  of  term 
insurance  and  an  annuity  contract,  would  yield  a  far  greater  protection.  Few  teachers 
can  afford  to  carry  large  enough  life  insurance  policies  to  yield  incomes,  in  case  of 
disability,  bearing  any  relation  to  their  needs. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  desirable  as  it  is  to  have  some  form  of  insurance  policy 
providing  income  during  disability,  the  matter  is  necessarily  hedged  about  by  uncer- 
tainties and  limitations  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  purchaser,  all  of  which 
tend  to  make  such  policies  far  less  attractive  than  they  seem  when  described  by  an 
enthusiastic  solicitor. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  have  acted  con- 
servatively in  the  matter  of  disability  insurance,  as  in  all  other  questions  of  doubt- 
ful conditions.  AU  insurance  policies  of  the  Association  contain  a  clause  providing 
for  the  waiver  of  premiums  in  case  of  total  disability,  but  no  policies  have  yet  been 
written  or  offered  providing  a  disability  income  in  connection  with  life  insurance  pol- 
icies. In  May,  1920,  the  Trustees  instructed  the  actuaries  of  the  Company  to  report  to 
them,  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  a  form  of  disability  clause  which 
in  their  judgment  seemed  sound  and  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  policy-holder. 
Final  action  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  actuaries  cannot  be  had  until  the  matter 
has  been  discussed,  not  only  with  the  Trustees,  but  with  the  insurance  authorities.  It 
may  be  possible  to  furnish  such  disability  protection  in  term  policies  of  long  period. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  construe  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  offer  policies  such  as  the  teacher  most  needs,  but  to  offer  these  under 
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conditions  of  entire  security.  Furthermore,  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
cannot  aflPord  to  follow  the  commercial  companies  in  those  special  bids  that  are  made 
on  the  ground  of  new  or  attractive  benefits  that  may  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  but  break  it  to  the  hope.  Disability  insurance  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
can  be  safely  undertaken  by  a  conservative  company,  but  no  teacher  should  mislead 
himself  into  believing  that  the  income  he  can  expect  in  the  case  of  such  disability  is 
comparable  to  the  scale  of  pensions  which  have  been  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation and  by  our  stronger  Universities.  Straight  life  insurance  has  been  reduced  to  a 
scientific  basis.*^lie  certainty  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  under  any  form  of  insurance 
is  a  function  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  hazard  can  be  defined.  Disability  insur- 
ance will  always  be  subject  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  constitutes  total  disability. 
The  policy-holder  pays  only  for  the  risk  of  total  disability,  and  he  can  expect  to 
receive  only  what  he  pays  for.  The  insured  is  very  likely  to  get  the  impression  that 
his  benefits  are  far  larger  than  are  called  for  in  his  contract. 

The  experience  of  the  life  insurance  companies  with  disability  contracts  has  ex- 
tended over  only  a  few  years.  Only  general  results  can  be  indicated  as  to  the  outcome 
of  this  experience,  s^ 

The  most  common  causes  upon  which  total  disability  claims  have  been  accepted 
are  tuberculosis  and  insanity.  These  two  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  claims 
granted  for  disability.  Next  to  these  two,  the  most  common  ground  of  disability  is 
paralysis.  Cancer,  fractures,  blindness,  diabetes,  and  sarcoma  together  account  for  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  remaining  cases. 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  claims  for  total  dis- 
ability are  refused.  The  life  insurance  companies  have  dealt  with  this  subject  with 
great  care,  and  special  examiners  are  maintained  to  check  such  examinations  and  to 
reexamine  after  one  year  the  individual  to  whom  a  grant  on  the  basis  of  total  dis- 
ability has  been  allowed.  The  excellence  of  the  work  of  these  examiners  is  shown  by 
the  testimony  of  the  mortality  records  of  those  whose  disability  was  admitted  and 
of  those  whose  claims  were  refused.  The  former  have  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality, 
the  latter  do  not. 

The  essential  facts  seem  to  be  these:  The  individual  whose  illness  justifies  a  claim 
of  total  disability  under  the  strict  terms  of  his  insurance  contract  can  expect  but  a 
brief  span  of  life.  The  man  whose  disability  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  extend 
over  a  long  term  of  years  will  rarely  be  able  to  establish  his  claim.  And  this  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  contract.  A  disability  provision  to  cover  this  latter  sort  of 
impairment,  which  often  unfits  the  teacher  for  his  work,  would  be  far  more  costly 
than  that  for  which  the  insured  pays.  The  notion  that  the  teacher  can,  by  this  small 
payment,  provide  an  income  under  any  circumstances  other  than  those  of  dire  disease 
is  an  illusion  whose  general  acceptance  can  lead  only  to  disappointment.  In  addition, 
unless  the  insured  can  afford  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  costly  insurance,  the  disa- 
bility allowance  will  have  a  very  small  ratio  to  his  salary. 
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The  essential  matter  for  the  teacher  to  understand  is  that  the  inherent  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  constitutes  total  disability  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
contracts  covering  it  with  any  such  certainty  as  in  the  case  of  insurance  policies  and 
annuity  contracts.  There  is  no  cheap  way  in  which  disability  protection,  generally 
construed,  can  be  furnished  to  any  group  of  men.  j,^ 
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It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  insurance  business  that  no  great  company  of  policy- 
holders can  be  gathered  together  except  thru  personal  solicitation  by  agents.  Prob- 
ably this  is  true,  altho  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  same  amount  of  money 
invested  in  agents  might  not  have  been  as  effectively  used  to  educate  the  body  of 
people  to  their  duties  in  the  matter  of  insurance.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  great  body 
of  insured  have  ever  been  gathered  into  a  company  except  by  constant  solicitation 
and  persistent  urging.  For  all  of  this  the  policy-holder  pays.  It  has  been  a  common 
exercise  of  the  reflective  economist  to  compute  the  annual  tax  which  Americans,  for 
example,  impose  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  will  not  take  out  life 
insurance  except  under  the  pressure  of  the  agent. 

\A  The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  is  engaged  in  the  interesting 
experience  of  determining  how  far,  with  a  special  group  of  highly  intelligent  people, 
the  duty  of  insurance  and  of  old  age  protection  can  be  made  a  customary  feature  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  group.  Fortunately,  the  Association  does  not  have  to  deal  with 
the  difficult  problem  which  confronts  the  commercial  insurance  company.  While  the 
Association  makes  its  contracts  with  the  individual  teacher,  nevertheless  its  opera- 
tions are  conducted  in  institutions  in  which  groups  of  teachers  are  gathered  together, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  before  the  members  of  the  group  the  advantages  and 
the  obligations  both  of  insurance  and  of  old  age  protection.  That  in  the  long  run  the 
great  advantages  of  the  policies  offered  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation will  be  realized  by  teachers  is  a  matter  of  little  doubt.  Wherever  a  group 
of  policy-holders  is  formed,  they  become  in  a  sense  the  agents  of  the  Association,  and 
out  of  their  own  experience  are  able  to  show  the  advantages  of  its  policies.  Never- 
theless, it  will  remain  true  for  many  years  that,  even  among  groups  of  teachers  and 
notwithstanding  the  evident  advantages  which  the  teacher  enjoys  in  having  access 
to  the  Association's  policies,  the  agent  of  the  commercial  company  will  oftentimes  be 
able  to  sell  his  wares  more  successfully  by  personal  solicitation  than  the  Association 
can  do  by  a  mere  presentation  of  the  facts  on  the  printed  page.  J^- 

This  was  illustrated  recently  in  an  interesting  way.  In  one  of  the  large  universi- 
ties which,  for  more  than  a  year,  has  been  using  the  annuity  contracts  of  the  Teach- 
ers Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  and  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  pro- 
fessors had  already  taken  out  insurance  policies  as  well,  an  agent  of  a  commercial 
insurance  company  requested  permission  to  canvass  the  faculty  in  the  interest  of  his 
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company.  This  permission  was  given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  an  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution added,  "  It  is  entirely  unlikely  that  you  can  get  any  business  among  our 
professors,  because  they  can  get  any  form  of  insurance  they  desire  from  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  at  much  less  cost  than  your  insurance  company 
can  offer  them  and  they  are  fully  aware  of  that  fact."  The  agent  smiled  pleasantly, 
but  expressed  his  confidence  that,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  an  experienced  and 
well-trained  agent  could  place  this  wares,  and  he  intimated  his  belief  that  he  could 
place  more  insurance  and  at  higher  rates  in  his  own  company  than  had  been  taken 
out  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  The  event  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment.  Being  an  active  and  energetic  man  and  a  plausible  talker,  he 
was  able  to  place  in  a  short  time  a  large  amount  of  insurance  for  his  company  with 
men  who  had  every  reason  to  know  that  this  same  insurance  could  be  bought  at  a 
lower  cost  thru  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  In  a  word,  it  is  im- 
possible to  compete  by  the  printed  page  with  personal  solicitation  by  the  agent, 
unless  the  man  to  whom  the  agent  presents  himself  will  give  enough  time  and  thought 
to  the  matter  to  understand  the  simple  principles  upon  which  insurance  and  old  age 
annuities  are  sold;  and  few  men,  even  among  teachers  whose  financial  interests  are 
so  directly  affected,  take  the  brief  time  necessary  to  acquire  this  knowledge. 

Another  interesting  illustration  in  the  same  field  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  annuities  offered  by  the  Canadian  Government.  These  annuities  are  sold  at  prac- 
tically the  same  guaranteed  rates  as  those  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association.  Any  male  or  female  resident  of  Canada  five  years  of  age  or  over  may 
purchase  a  Canadian  Government  Annuity  of  from  $50  to  $5000.  These  annuities 
are  either  Immediate  Annuities  (to  begin  three  months  from  the  date  of  purchase), 
or  they  may  be  Deferred  Annuities  to  begin  at  any  time  desired. 

Few  people  realize  how  large  an  income  an  extremely  small  annual  payment  will 
provide  if  begun  on  the  life  of  a  child,  or  how  such  small  annual  payments  may  accu- 
mulate so  as  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  child  years  hence. 

To  illustrate : 

Suppose  a  Canadian  father  shall  begin,  when  his  boy  is  five  years  of  age,  to  pay 
SIO  a  month  on  an  annuity  contract  with  the  Canadian  Government.  This  contract 
is  made  on  a  four  per  cent  basis  and  carries  the  guarantee  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. Should  the  man  continue  to  pay  this  contract  until  the  boy  is  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  should  the  boy  himself  then  take  over  the  obligation,  there  would 
be  to  his  credit  an  income  guaranteed  by  the  government  of  the  following  amount  as 

stated  below : 

Age  Annually 

50  $1119 

55  1583 

60  2277 

65  3333 

70  5000 
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^The  Canadian  Annuities  Act  was  passed  in  1908.  Up  to  date  the  number  of  people 
who  have  purchased  annuities  is  4960,  for  which  they  have  paid  in,  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1920,  $4,765,481.01.  Quite  recently  the  Canadian  Government  has  begun  to 
advertise  the  opportunities  offered  under  their  annuities  plan,  with  the  result  that 
the  number  of  enquiries  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
number  of  people  who  take  out  annuities  will  grow  correspondingly.  Still,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  with  so  generous  an  arrangement  in  effect  for  a  dozen  years 
how  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  by  small  pay- 
ments a  competence  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  children.  ^— - 

In  the  United  States  the  purchase  of  annuities  is  not  a  matter  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Of  insurance  they  know, 
and  in  a  vague  way  most  American  heads  of  families  recognize  the  obligation  to 
caiTy  at  least  a  modest  amount  of  life  insurance  as  a  protection  for  their  dependents 
in  case  of  their  premature  death,  but  very  rarely  does  the  individual  consider  the 
advantages  and  the  possibilities  of  providing  an  income  for  a  child  by  beginning  a 
modest  payment  when  the  child  is  just  past  infancy.  The  advantages  are  so  great 
that  no  doubt  in  time,  with  the  increasing  pressure  of  our  economic  life,  and  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  typical  man  or  woman  as  to  where  to  invest  his  savings,  par- 
ents will  more  and  more  incline  to  the  notion  of  defending  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren by  starting  an  annuity  provision  early  in  life.  It  may  possibly  be  thought  wise 
later,  when  the  number  of  policy-holders  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation shall  have  increased,  to  offer  annuity  policies  on  the  lives  of  young  chil- 
dren as  well  as  upon  the  lives  of  adults.  When  one  remembers,  however,  that  the 
Canadian  Annuities  Act  has  been  in  force  for  a  dozen  years  and  that  any  resident 
of  the  country  over  five  years  of  age  may  obtain  one  of  these  annuities,  and  that 
information  is  given  from  every  post-office  as  well  as  thru  the  superintendent  of 
annuities  at  Ottawa,  one  realizes  that  the  number  of  people  who  have  thought  seri- 
ously of  this  form  of  provision  for  their  children  is  small.  The  Dominion  Government 
could,  without  doubt,  by  employing  agents,  very  greatly  increase  the  number  of  such 
annuitants,  but  inasmuch  as  the  government  carries  the  overhead  cost  of  the  system, 
it  has  not  hitherto  deemed  it  wise  to  attract  participants  by  means  of  personal  solici- 
tation. T^o  doubt  slowly,  year  by  year,  there  will  spread  thru  t}ie  Canadian  people  a 
knowledge  of  this  opportunity  that  will  induce  an  increasing  number  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  which  their  government  offers.  In  very  much  the  same  way 
the  list  of  annuity  contracts  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  is 
growing  thru  the  gradually  widening  knowledge  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to 
the  individual  teacher,  t^ 
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BOWDOIN  COLLEGE 

The  Trustees  aiid  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College  on  June  23, 1920, 

Voted,  That  for  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  been  elected  since  No- 
vember, 1915,  and  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pension  system,  the  College 
agrees  to  pay  toward  an  annuity  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion a  sum  not  to  exceed  5/^  of  the  teacher's  salary  per  annum  with  the  provision 
that  the  same  sum  shall  be  paid  each  year  by  the  member  of  the  faculty ;  that  with 
each  new  member  of  the  faculty  the  offer  of  the  College  in  respect  to  an  annuity  be 
accepted  or  declined  in  writing. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Rules :  Adopted  hy  the  Corporation,  June  17, 1920. 

Retirement  of  Officers.  Any  person  holding  the  office  of  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity, dean  of  the  W^omen's  College,  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  pro- 
fessor. Librarian  of  the  general  library,  instructor,  registrar  of  the  University,  or 
comptroller,  may  be  retired  by  the  Corporation  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Fellows,  or  may  retire  at  his  own  option,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  or  at  the 
end  of  any  academic  year  thereafter,  and  shall  retire  or  be  retired  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  provided  that  if  such  retiring  age  shall  be  reached  during  an  academic 
year,  the  retirement  shall  become  effective  and  shall  date  from  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent academic  year. 

Obligation  on  the  Part  of  the  University.  The  University  shall  contribute  each 
year  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity  for  each  of  the  above  mentioned  members  of  the  staff  who  elect 
to  participate,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  invested  therein  therefor  that  year  by 
that  member,  provided  that 

(a)  No  contribution  shall  be  made  for  an  instructor  until  he  has  completed  two 
years  of  service  of  the  grade  of  instructor  in  Brown  University  or  in  some  other  in- 
stitution determined  by  the  latter  to  be  of  equal  rank. 

(b)  No  contribution  shall  exceed  either  five  per  cent  of  the  member's  salary  or  a 
maximum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

(c)  No  contribution  shall  be  made  after  the  end  of  the  academic  year  during  which 
the  member  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

(d)  No  contribution  shall  be  made,  except  by  special  agreement,  for  a  member  en- 
titled either  to  a  Brown  University  pension  or  to  a  Carnegie  Foundation  annuity. 
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The  obligation  of  the  Corporation  to  contribute  toward  annuities  shall  be  neither 
greater  nor  less  than  its  obligation  to  pay  salaries.  If  circumstances  compel  a  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  at  any  time  a  corresponding  reduction  in  contributions  toward  an- 
nuities shall  be  made. 

Privileges  of  the  Members  of  the  Staff.  The  member  shall  be  permitted  to 
count  toward  his  investment  the  annuity  premiums  paid  by  him  on  policies  held  in 
commercial  life  insurance  companies  provided  both  policies  and  companies  have  been 
approved  by  the  University. 

Until  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  age  of  thirty-five  is  attained,  the 
member  shall  be  permitted  to  count  toward  his  investment  the  premiums  paid  by 
him  on  life  insurance  policies  provided  both  policies  and  companies  issuing  the  same 
together  with  the  beneficiaries  therein  named  have  been  approved  by  the  University. 

It  is  understood  that  in  all  the  above  cases  the  policy  or  policies  shall  be  depos- 
ited with  the  University  under  an  agreement  that  they  shall  not  be  assigned,  pledged, 
or  surrendered  without  the  consent  of  the  University,  so  long  as  the  University  con- 
tinues its  contributions. 

Definition  of  Salary.  The  term  "salary"  as  applied  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
above  mentioned  shall  include  payment  from  the  Women's  College,  provided  that 
such  compensation  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  member's  salary  and  not  dependent 
on  the  number  of  courses  which  he  teaches.  It  shall  also  include  the  compensation 
received  as  dean,  but  shall  not  include  house  rent  or  other  perquisites. 

In  computing  contributions  toward  annuities,  salary  during  absence  with  leave 
not  exceeding  an  average  of  one  year  in  seven  shall  be  reckoned  as  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  absence. 

Contribution  of  the  Women's  College.  When  the  contributions  of  the  Univer- 
sity shall  exceed  the  income  from  funds  which  may  be  set  aside  for  this  special  purpose, 
the  funds  of  the  Women''s  College  shall  be  assessed  pro  rata  for  the  contributions 
toward  the  annuities  of  those  who  give  their  time  exclusively  or  in  part  to  the  Wo- 
men's College. 

Amendment  of  Rules.  The  Corporation  reserves  to  itself  the  right  from  time  to 
time  to  modify,  amend,  or  abrogate  these  rules ;  but  in  such  event  the  equity  of  the 
member  of  the  staff  already  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  previous  payments  by 
himself  and  by  the  University  shall  be  in  no  way  affected. 

Rules  going  into  Effect.  These  rules  shall  be  regarded  as  having  gone  into  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1919-20. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Action  taken,  February  W,  19 W, 

The  Pension  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  shall 
approve  and  adopt  the  plan  of  annuities  and  insurance  offered  by  the  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association,  with  the  following  reservations  and  explanations : 
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(1)  That  within  the  limits  of  the  $9,000  annual  income  from  the  Russell  Sage  and 
Margaret  Olivia  Sage  Fund  already  set  aside  for  Pensions  the  Trustees  will  contrib- 
ute for  an  annuity  or  for  endowment  insurance  made  payable  in  installments  for 
life  or  extending  over  at  least  twenty  years  (unless  at  maturity  of  said  endowment 
the  Finance  Committee  shall  for  reasons  which  in  its  judgment  warrant  it,  approve 
of  allowing  the  payment  thereof  within  a  shorter  period),  an  annual  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  invested  by  any  of  its  teaching  staff  in  purchasing  annuities  or  simi- 
lar insurance  in  accordance  with  the  later  recommendations  herein  made,  provided 
that  (a)  the  Trustees'  contribution  shall  not  exceed  5^  of  the  teacher's  salary  nor  a 
maximum  of  $300  per  year,  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  between  the  ages  of  41  and 
55,  who  shall  elect  to  make  the  additional  monthly  contribution  necessary  to  secure 
annuities  of  $1500  per  annum  at  the  age  of  65;  and  (b)  no  contribution  shall  be 
made  for  a  teacher  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  the  teaching  profession  for  at  least 
two  years  previously.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applications  in  the  order  of  their 
reception  under  the  regulations  provided  for  under  Clause  Second  of  this  paper. 

(2)  That  the  teachers  be  permitted  to  devote  the  premiums  contributed  by  them- 
selves and  the  Trustees  toward  the  purchase  of  annuities  or  endowment  insurance 
payable  in  installments  as  aforesaid,  or  both,  in  such  proportions  as  they  see  fit. 

(3)  That  the  teachers  be  permitted  to  choose  whether  said  annuities  or  insurance 
shall  be  taken  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  or  in 
such  other  company  or  companies  as  they  may  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Finance  Committee  as  to  the  Company  selected  other  than  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 

(4)  That  the  teachers'  policies  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Trus- 
tees with  agreements  that  they  shall  not  be  assigned,  pledged  for  loans,  or  surren- 
dered without  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  so  long  as  the  Trustees  continue  their 
contributions  toward  the  premiums  thereon. 

(5)  That  in  case  any  teacher  shall  have  already  taken  out  insurance,  to  the  extent 
of  his  financial  ability  to  maintain,  or  in  case  any  teacher  for  any  other  reason  does 
not  wish  to  contribute  toward  an  annuity  or  insurance  as  proposed,  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  to  the  Finance  Committee  an  application  for  a  contribution  by 
the  Trustees  on  his  behalf  without  contributing  himself,  and  if  the  Committee  con- 
sider the  reasons  he  gives  therefor  as  satisfactory,  they  shall  report  the  application 
to  the  Trustees  who  shall  decide  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  granted. 

(6)  That  if  any  teacher  shall  find  it  impossible  or  unwise  for  him  to  contribute 
toward  an  annuity  or  insurance  as  proposed — but  wishes  rather  to  provide  otherwise 
for  a  sum  at  his  retiring  age,  he  may  upon  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  con- 
tribute within  the  limits  prescribed  for  annuities  and  insurance,  to  a  Fund  to  be  held 
with  a  like  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  Trustees  for  his  account,  by  the  Trustees 
as  a  separate  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  contributing  members  and  the  respec- 
tive share  of  which  shall  be  made  payable  to  each  contributor  at  retirement  from 
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service,  with  his  proportion  of  the  actual  interest  earned  on  the  total  fund  during 
the  time  any  of  his  money  shall  have  been  in  the  Fund. 

(7)  That  in  case  any  teacher  shall  cease  to  be  connected  with  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
he  shall  be  permitted  to  take  over  any  benefits  accruing  to  date  of  termination  of 
his  connection  with  Bryn  Mawr  College  upon  any  contracts  of  insurance  or  for  an- 
nuities to  which  Bryn  Mawr  College  has  contributed  for  his  account,  but  the  College 
shall  be  released  from  all  liability  for  further  contribution  thereon. 

(8)  That  notice  of  whatever  plan  for  contributory  insurance  or  annuities  is  adopted 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  teaching  and  Executive  staff  of  the  College  eli- 
gible to  said  plan — with  word  that  the  Trustees  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  having  bound 
itself  to  carry  out  the  provision  for  the  plan  as  adopted  —  will  not  be  financially 
able  to  make  any  other  provisions  for  pensions  for  members  of  its  teaching  and  Ex- 
ecutive staff  as  they  shall  reach  the  retiring  age  and  therefore  advises  all  who  can 
do  so  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  offered. 

Second.  That  if  the  foregoing  recommendations  or  a  modification  thereof  be 
approved  by  the  Directors  and  the  Trustees  then  the  Trustees  shall  authorize  the 
Treasurer  to  execute  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  under  the  Corporate  Seal  such  agree- 
ment as  may  be  required  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of 
America  to  effect  this  arrangement  with  them,  and  also  to  execute  under  corporate 
seal,  if  necessary,  such  agreements  with  the  teachers,  and  make  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  making  effective  the  aforesaid  recommendations. 

THE  CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
The  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the  contributory  plan  on  May  5,  1920, 

GRINNELL  COLLEGE 

Action  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  ofGrinnell  College,  May  7, 19 W. 

Grinnell  College  will  contribute  toward  the  old  age  annuity  of  any  professor,  as- 
sociate professor,  assistant  professor  or  insti*uctor,  who  has  been  upon  the  faculty 
staff  two  years  or  more  (and  who  does  not  come  under  the  old  plan  of  non-contrib- 
utory annuity)  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  that  paid  by  said  faculty  member  up  to 
6^  of  that  annual  salary. 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Jutie  6, 1920, 

1.  The  original  system  of  retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  being 
now  restricted  to  teachers  and  administrative  officers  who  were  in  the  service  of  as- 
sociated institutions  on  November  17, 1915,  Knox  College  adopts  for  the  retirement 
of  all  teachers  entering  its  service  after  that  date  the  contributory  annuity  plan  of 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  which  was  organized 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  continue  its  work. 

2.  For  each  such  teacher  who  elects  to  enter  the  contributory  plan,  and  who  con- 
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tinues  to  contribute,  the  College  will  contribute  annually  in  monthly  instalments 
throughout  the  period  during  which  he  so  contributes,  a  sum  equal  to  the  contri- 
bution of  the  teacher,  but  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary. 

3.  The  College  will,  on  the  request  of  the  teacher,  deduct  from  his  salary  and  pay 
directly  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  monthly,  the  sums  that 
he  elects  to  contribute  in  accordance  with  his  annuity  contract,  or  in  the  purchase 
of  life  insurance. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Knox  College  understands  that  this  arrangement  will 
provide  an  annuity  for  each  teacher  so  contributing,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement; 
that  it  may  include  a  pension  for  his  widow;  that  in  case  of  total  permanent  disability 
after  five  years  of  joint  contribution  toward  an  old  age  annuity,  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation will  forthwith  grant  an  annuity  of  two-thirds  the  amount  which  the  teacher 
would  have  obtained  if  he  had  continued  to  pay  to  the  age  of  sixty -five,  annual  con- 
tributions equal  to  the  average  of  those  paid  during  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  disability. 

5.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  plan  as  circum- 
stances may  prove  desirable. 

6.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  his  own  contributions  to  some  other  form  of  in- 
surance than  the  deferred  annuity  contract,  or  to  some  other  company  than  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  he  must  satisfy  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  to  the  reasons  for  his  choice  and  the  adequacy  of  the  protection  secured  before 
the  Board  will  agree  to  a  similar  disposition  of  its  own  contribution. 

7.  The  College  offers  this  plan  to  those  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  begin- 
ning with  the  college  year  1920-21. 

8.  The  contribution  of  the  College  shall  begin  only  after  two  years  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  as  an  instructor  in  Knox  College  or  an  institution  of  similar  rank. 

9.  This  joint  contribution  of  the  teacher  and  the  College  is  restricted  to  those  who 
are  not  now  eligible  to  a  pension  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 
Action  of  the  Trustees,  June  15, 1920. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  on  June  15,  resolved  that  the  Uni- 
versity arrange  with  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  to  provide 
retiring  allowances  for  teachers  upon  its  staff  who  are  not  eligible  for  pensions  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  detail  of  arrange- 
ment was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Administrators,  May  10, 1920. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Administrators  adopt  the  insurance  and  annuity 
plan  of  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  participation  in  this  plan 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Faculty  to  be  voluntary. 
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Resolved,  That  the  privilege  of  securing  insurance  or  annuity  protection  to  which 
partial  contribution  is  made  by  the  University  be  limited  to  professors  or  instructors 
who  have  been  at  least  two  years  in  the  service  of  the  University,  except  in  the  case 
of  men  who  come  from  other  institutions  in  which  a  similar  plan  is  in  effect  and  who 
have  been  participating  in  such  a  plan  at  those  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  action  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  money  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  University's  part  in  the  obligation. 

UNION  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Trustees,  June  12 ,  1920. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  agree  to  participate  in  the  contrib- 
utory plan  of  old  age  annuities  provided  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association,  upon  the  following  terms: 

In  case  any  professor,  in  the  service  of  Union  College,  who  does  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  given  under  the  non -contributory  plan  now  in  operation,  and  who  shall 
contribute  annual  and  monthly  instalments  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  his  salary 
towards  an  old  age  annuity  contract  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation, the  Trustees  of  Union  College  agree  to  make  a  like  contribution  in  his  behalf 
to  the  same  Association. 

It  is  understood  that  the  College  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  begin  its  payment 
before  the  teacher  or  officer  concerned  begins  his,  or  to  continue  them  after  he  has 
ceased  to  make  them,  or  after  he  ceases  to  be  connected  with  the  College,  or  to  make 
annual  contributions  in  excess  of  those  made  by  him. 

It  is  understood  that  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  shall  be  recommended 
but  not  made  obligatory  on  any  one,  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  professors  or  teach- 
ers now  enjoying  the  privileges  given  under  the  non-contributory  plan. 

When  the  annuity  available  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  as  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral contribution  already  made  by  the  College  and  the  annuitant,  shall  reach  Three 
thousand  dollars  annually,  all  further  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  College  shall 
cease. 

Resolved  further  that  the  Trustees  recommend  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  Col- 
lege that  they  take  advantage  of  this  plan. 

WHITMAN  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^  March  5^  1920. 

That  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  designated  and  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  maintaining 
the  contributory  annuity  plan. 

That  the  utilization  of  the  annuity  plan  be  left  optional  with  present  members 
of  the  faculty  but  be  compulsory  for  new  members  after  September  1, 1920. 
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WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Trustees,  June  19,  19 W, 

In  order  to  make  suitable  provision  for  retiring  allowances  for  the  officers  of  the 
college  hereafter  appointed,  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Williams  College  hereby 
agree  to  participate  in  the  contributory  plan  of  annuities  proposed  by  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  its  officers  of  in- 
struction and  administration,  and  amend  Law  No.  68  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

68.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  any  Professor  or  Assistant  Professor  who  shall  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  College  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  may  retire  at 
the  close  of  the  current  college  year  and  if  appointed  prior  to  March,  1919,  he  shall 
receive  a  pension  of  $1500  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
every  such  officer  shall,  without  action  by  the  Trustees,  be  so  retired,  and  if  so 
appointed  shall  receive  such  pension  unless  specifically  requested  by  the  Trustees 
to  remain.  At  the  age  of  seventy  years  every  such  officer  shall  be  so  retired. 

Every  Professor,  Assistant  Professor,  and  every  instructor  having  had  three  years 
of  service  as  a  teacher  in  any  college,  who  shall  be  appointed  or  reappointed  for  the 
college  year  beginning  July  1, 1921,  or  thereafter,  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
his  appointment  or  reappointment  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  of  America  for  an  annuity  available  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  and,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  service  of  the  College,  to  contribute 
annually  thereto  an  amount  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  his  salary,  and  the  College 
shall  in  each  case  make  a  similar  contribution  of  five  per  cent  of  the  salary,  but  the 
contribution  of  the  College  shall  not  be  continued  after  the  beneficiary  reaches  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  If  the  officer  upon  his  appointment  was  eligible  to  a  pension 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  any  contribution. 

Any  officer  of  administration  who  elects  to  do  so,  may  make  a  similar  agreement 
with  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  the  College  agrees  to  make 
a  contribution  equal  to  that  made  by  such  officer  but  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of 
his  salary  and  not  to  continue  after  the  beneficiary  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty -five 
years. 

TTie  Treasurer  of  the  College  will  deduct  proportional  parts  of  the  annual  contri- 
butions from  the  monthly  salary  payments  and  will  remit  them  monthly  together 
with  the  contributions  due  from  the  College  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association. 

(Adopted  subject  to  any  perfecting  amendments  by  the  Executive  Committee.) 

WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Resolution  of  the  Corporation,  May  1, 1920, 

The  Corporation  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  will  share  equally  with 
the  teachers  and  permanent  employees,  who  are  not  eligible  to  the  retiring  allow- 
ance of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  the  contributory  plan  of  old  age  annuities  pro- 
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vided  through  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  upon  the  following 
terms: 

For  each  teacher  and  permanent  employee  who  elects  to  enter  the  contributory 
plan,  the  Institute  wiU  contribute  annually  in  monthly  instalments  through  the 
period  during  which  he  is  in  its  employ,  an  amount  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  his  sal- 
ary, providing  that  he  authorizes  the  Treasurer  to  deduct  an  equal  amount  from  his 
salary,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  monthly  instalments  to  secure  his  annuity  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  will  thus  be  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of  his  salary.  It  will  be  maintained 
during  the  time  he  is  an  employee  of  the  Institute. 

Payment  by  the  Institute  shall  begin  after  the  applicant  has  signed  a  formal  re- 
quest to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  over  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associ- 
ation in  monthly  instalments  five  per  cent  of  his  salary. 

The  iniles  governing  the  granting  of  annuities  shall  in  all  respects  be  those  pub- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 


PART  V 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PENSION  SYSTEMS  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  PENSION  LEGISLATION 


PENSION  LITERATURE 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  remarkable  progress  made  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  the  development  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teachers'  pensions  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  volume  devoted  to  the  subject  with,  as  it  were,  an  air  of  finality. 
When  the  Carnegie  Foundation  first  directed  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  pen- 
sions, the  subject  had  barely  been  touched.  Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy contained  in  the  book  under  consideration  produces  very  few  references  to 
pension  literature  prior  to  1905.  Since  that  time  the  Carnegie  Foundation  began  to 
issue  its  annual  reports  on  the  development  of  pensions,  and  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies have  directed  their  energies  to  an  investigation  of  the  same  subject.  In  the  present 
work.  Teachers'  Pension  Systems  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Paul  Studensky,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  reorganization  of  the  pension  systems  of  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey,  reaps  the  fruits  of  these  studies.  The  volume  is  published  by  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research  as  one  of  its  Studies  in  Administration,  and  is  a 
companion  volume  to  Lewis  Meriam's  Principles  Governing  the  Retirement  of  Public 
Employees.  The  editorial  introduction  describes  the  book  as  "  the  first  comprehen- 
sive, critical  and  descriptive  treatment  of  the  subject,"  altho  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  existing  teachers'  pension  systems  are  actually  selected  for  detailed  discussion, 
and  references  to  the  laws  and  statistical  reports  relative  to  all  the  funds  are  not 
given  until  the  Appendix  is  reached.  The  rate  of  pension  legislation  is  so  rapid  that 
some  of  the  systems  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  were  superseded  by  the 
time  the  author  reached  his  last  chapter. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  problem  of  Teachers'  Pensions,  in  which, 
after  a  brief  account  of  the  evolution  of  teachers'  pensions  in  the  United  States,  such 
questions  as  superannuation,  disability,  death  and  withdrawal  benefits,  the  cost  of 
benefits,  contributions  of  employers  and  employees,  compulsory  participation,  and 
the  right  to  management  are  taken  up.  Under  each  title  the  merits  and  defects  of 
recent  practice  are  discussed  and  the  sound  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  them, 
"scientific  "  solutions  are  offered.  In  the  second  part  a  number  of  "  the  more  impor- 
tant "  existing  pension  systems,  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  reserves,  are  analyzed 
and  reasons  for  their  failure  are  given.  In  the  last  few  chapters  an  account  of  the 
recent  "scientific"  systems  is  presented.  The  Appendix  contains  a  Comparative 
Analysis  of  Teachers'  Pension  Systems,  References  to  Laws,  Statistical  Reports,  etc., 
Laws  providing  for  Sound  Teachers'  Pension  Systems,  Actuarial  Tables,  and  a 
Bibliography. 

The  volume  is  a  useful  compilation,  which  marks  the  close  of  one  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  pensions  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one,  in  which  much  still  remains  to  be 
learned.  The  average  reader  will  probably  find  the  work  so  much  overloaded  with 
details  that  he  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  deriving  the  general  principles 
underlying  a  sound  pension  plan.  In  fact,  the  details  tend  to  render  very  obscure 
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what  is  after  all  an  extremely  simple  question.  The  only  reason  why  the  pension 
problem  has  appeared  to  be  difficult,  more  difficult  than  the  allied  problem  of  insur- 
ance and  annuity,  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  sidetracked  by  tradition 
and  to  the  technicalities  of  actuarial  science.  A  simple  statement  of  the  place  of 
a  pension  system  wherever  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  exist  and  empha- 
sis on  the  fact  that  a  pension  is  merely  deferred  pay,  points  which  are  not  brought 
out  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  present  work,  would  furnish  a  firm  basis  for  the 
analysis  of  the  questions  involved.  Neglect  of  the  latter  point  leads  to  confusion  in 
the  discussion  of  contributory  and  non-contributory  pensions,  withdrawal  benefits, 
and  the  whole  question  of  the  migration  of  teachers.  The  detailed  classification  and 
analysis  of  systems  that  have  become  or  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  bankrupt  does 
not  add  more  to  the  fact  that  a  pension  system  with  inadequate  or  adequate  reserves 
courts  disaster  than  would  a  single  example.  Experience  shows  that  most  teachers 
are  now  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  systems,  and  are  interested  mainly  in 
the  methods  for  establishing  sound  schemes.  For  these  simplicity  of  statement  is 
more  desirable  than  a  wealth  of  detail,  however  painstaking  their  collection  and  elabo- 
ration may  be. 

The  work  only  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  for  while  the  latter  part  cites 
a  number  of  examples  of  sound  and  "scientific"  systems,  a  number  of  conflicting  issues 
are  raised.  The  whole  question  of  disability  is  by  no  means  settled.  Little  is  as  yet 
known  about  its  incidence  among  teachers.  Such  experience  as  was  accumulated  under 
older  pension  systems  is  practically  valueless.  The  point  is  still  emphasized  that 
nervous  diseases  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  breakdown,  but  as  was  indicated  in 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  neurasthenia  and  nervous  exhaustion  accounted  for 
only  8.8  per  cent  of  the  absences  of  New  York  City  teachers  in  1914-15.  The  newer 
and  sounder  systems  do  not  as  yet  offer  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  most  difficult  question  raised  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
superannuation  benefits.  On  the  basis  of  the  systems  established  in  New  York  City, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  average  during  the  last  ten  years  preceding  retirement 
is  advocated  as  the  basis.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  such  a  basis 
must  inevitably  lead  to  endless  difficulties,  since  the  course  of  salaries  cannot  be 
anticipated  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  inevitable  result  must  be  that 
constant  and  periodic  adjustments  must  be  made,  if  the  annual  contributions  are  to 
yield  the  prospective  benefits.  Such  a  basis  is  particularly  hazardous  at  the  present 
time  when  the  teaching  profession  is  entering  on  a  new  scale  of  salaries  whose  level 
has  not  even  yet  become  stabilized.  Referring  to  this  method  of  adjusting  rates  to 
yield  pensions  based  on  prospective  salaries,  the  Conference  Committee  on  Teachers 
Pensions  in  New  York  City  stated  in  1917,  "  As  they  (the  rates)  are  formulated  upon 
existing  salary  schedules  and  mortality  tables,  the  only  factors  which  could  increase 
them  would  be  a  material  increase  in  present  salary  schedules  at  some  future  date  or 
unexpected  longevity  of  the  retired  teachers."  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Educa- 
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tion  Association  for  June,  1920,  contains  the  following  statement:  "The  demand 
for  $900  as  a  minimum  salary  for  elementary  teachers  in  1918,  for  $1000  in  1919, 
and  for  $1200  in  1920  must  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  $1500  in  1921  unless  there 
is  a  let-up  in  the  constant  increase  in  the  cost  of  living/"*  It  necessarily  follows 
that  a  system  established,  like  that  of  New  York  City,  in  1917  is  already  out  of 
gear,  and  that  both  the  contributions  and  the  city's  share  must  be  readjusted  to 
meet  the  new  scale.  Writing  on  the  plan  proposed  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  in 
which  average  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
pension,  Meriam  says,  "Any  slight  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  forces  that  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  the  system  can  be  met  by  a  moderate  adjustment  of  the  rates  of 
contribution."  The  changes  in  teachers'  salaries  show  no  promise  of  being  slight, 
so  that  the  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  contributions  will  not  be  moderate.  Teach- 
ers joining  pension  systems  established  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  salaries  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  suspense  as  to  the  rates  of  contributions  that  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay,  or,  if  they  are  themselves  protected  against  such  changes,  then  the  employer 
will  have  to  make  up  the  deficits  that  occur.  That  the  trend  of  salaries  cannot  be  anti- 
cipated even  in  normal  times  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  taken  from  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Education  Depart- 
ment, vol.  i,  p.  227: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  CITIES  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 


Year 

Average  Salary 

Year 

Average  8t 

1887 

$687 

1902 

$982 

1888 

703 

1903 

992 

1889 

689 

1904 

1000 

1890 

694 

1905 

1036 

1891 

719 

1906 

1090 

1892 

741 

1907 

1088 

1893 

728 

I9O8 

1056 

1894 

708 

1909 

1072 

1895 

733 

1910 

1093 

1896 

725 

1911 

1102 

1897 

720 

1912 

1168 

1898 

743 

1913 

1230 

1899 

772 

1914 

1208 

1900 

879 

1915 

1250 

1901 

977 

1916 

1221 

The  problem  resolves  itself  into  this,  —  that  the  pension  should  be  on  a  sub- 
sistence basis  and  bear  some  relation  to  final  salary,  if  possible ;  if  it  is  too  low,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  postpone  retirement  even  when  efficiency  of  the  service  de- 
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mands  it ;  if  it  is  too  high,  there  will  be  a  temptation  to  retire  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  While  it  is  impossible,  as  is  attempted  in  a  number  of  the  "  scientific  " 
systems  cited  in  the  book,  to  promise  a  pension  that  bears  an  exact  proportion  to 
salary  during  the  final  years  of  service,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  rates  of  contributions 
so  that  they  will  bear  a  satisfactory  relation  to  such  salary.  Investigations  show  that 
a  total  annual  contribution  of  ten  per  cent  of  salary  in  the  case  of  teachers  and  other 
salaried  employees  will  accumulate  with  compound  interest  at  four  per  cent  an  amount 
sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  approximately  equal  to  half  of  final  salary.  Such  a 
system  has  several  advantages:  the  contribution  is  automatically  adjusted  to  increases 
of  salary,  the  contributor  knows  exactly  how  much  he  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
throughout  his  period  of  service,  the  contributions  of  the  employer  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  salary  roll,  and  the  annuity  or  pension  directly  reflects  the  length  of  ser- 
vice and  is  dependent  upon  the  accumulations  to  the  credit  of  the  contributor  rather 
than  upon  a  future  salary  that  cannot  be  anticipated.  This  system  frankly  adopts  the 
savings  plan  principle,  for  altho  Mr.  Studensky  denies  that  any  pension  scheme  is 
operated  on  the  "  savings  or  thrift  system,"  the  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Ver- 
mont plans  employ  it  as  the  basis,  merely  going  one  step  further  and  using  the  accu- 
mulated savings  to  purchase  annuities.  The  artificial  distinction  between  the  annuity 
part  and  the  pension  part  of  the  retiring  allowance  is  eliminated,  and  there  is  no 
speculation  as  in  the  New  York  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  plans  as  to  final 
salary  or  in  the  Ohio  plan  as  to  withdrawals  from  service. 

The  method  of  the  flat-rate  contribution  makes  for  simplicity  and  security,  both 
of  which  are  eminently  desirable  in  appealing  to  teachers.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
method  will  eliminate  the  actuary,  since  constant  readjustments  of  rates  will  not  be 
called  for;  but  actuarial  supervision  will  always  be  necessary.  One  defect  in  the  sys- 
tem must  be  admitted:  this  system  is  not  adequate  for  those  who  enter  service  at 
a  late  age,  since  the  number  of  their  contributions  may  not  yield  a  sufficient  pen- 
sion. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  number  of  teachers  who  enter  a  new  school  sys- 
tem above  the  age  of  thirty -five  is  small.  In  Vermont  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  had  had  more  than  ten  years  of  service  outside  that  state,  and  thus  had  suffi- 
cient service  ahead  of  them  to  accumulate  funds  for  an  adequate  pension.  It  seems 
idle  accordingly  to  set  up  an  involved  system  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  small  mi- 
nority. Furthermore,  as  soon  as  pensions  become  not  only  "scientific"  actuarially  but 
also  completely  sound  in  theory,  they  will  be  regarded  as  deferred  pay,  and  the  con- 
tributor will  receive  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  one  service  both  his  own  and  the 
employer's  contributions,  which  he  will  then  be  able  to  put  into  the  new  service  that 
he  may  enter.  In  this  way  the  chief  obstacle  to  migration  will  have  been  removed  and 
change  of  service  will  not  involve  forfeiture  or  diminution  of  pension  expectations. 
Because  the  fundamental  notion  of  a  pension  as  deferred  pay  is  not  brought  out,  the 
desirability  of  a  return  of  the  employer's  contributions  is  not  discussed. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Lewis  Meriam  in 
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Principles  Governing  the  Retireme7it  of  Public  Employees,  a  volume  issued  in  the  same 
series  as  the  present  work.  Referring  to  the  use  of  the  salary  scale  as  a  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  the  pension,  Mr.  Meriam  states  that  four  objections  may  be  advanced, 
which  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"  1 .  It  introduces  an  unstable  element  into  the  system. 

"  2.  It  interferes  with  the  introduction  of  administrative  changes. 

"3.  Under  a  contributory  system,  it  introduces  an  element  of  unfairness  as  be- 
tween classes  of  employees  and  as  between  individual  employees  of  the  same 
class. 

"  4.  Under  a  contributory  system,  it  necessitates  changes  in  the  rates  of  contri- 
bution from  time  to  time." 

Each  of  these  objections  is  considered  in  detail,  and  in  connection  with  the  last 
point  a  statement  is  quoted  from  the  evidence  given  in  1891  by  Mr.  William  Sut- 
ton, actuary  to  the  Central  Office  of  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies,  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  School  Board  (London)  Superannuation  Bill : 

"It  may  be  said  that  with  few  exceptions  superannuation  funds  as  generally  con- 
stituted are  radically  wrong  in  principle  when  looked  at  from  the  actuarial  point 
of  view.  Instead  of  resting  content  with  the  introduction  of  as  few  assumptions 
as  possible,  they  are  made  to  involve  not  only  assumptions  as  to  the  rates  of 
mortality  to  be  experienced  among  the  members  and  as  to  the  rate  of  interest 
to  be  earned  by  the  accumulated  funds  —  these  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  indis- 
pensable —  but  they  are  also  made  to  depend  upon  such  capricious  elements 
as  the  rates  of  secession  of  members  (that  is  of  members  leaving  active  service, 
otherwise  than  by  death  or  retirement)  and  the  rates  of  salary  the  members  will 
receive  and  on  which  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  contributions  to  the  fund 
will  depend  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  pension  they  will  receive.  It  thus  fol- 
lows that  in  bringing  into  the  question  oi  rates  of  secession  and  rates  of  salary, 
matters  which  cannot  be  prognosticated  with  any  certainty  for  any  length  of 
time,  classes  of  members  get  lumped  together  whose  real  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions in  respect  of  these  matters  are  as  different  as  possible." 

The  advantages  of  the  savings  bank  scheme,  according  to  Mr.  Meriam,  are  a  maxi- 
mum financial  stability  and  absolute  equality  of  return.  He  rightly  refers  to  the  objec- 
tion that,  in  the  case  of  the  late  entrant,  the  savings  scheme  may  yield  an  insufficient 
benefit  and  that  it  may  be  inapplicable  for  the  provision  of  disability  benefits.  Both 
of  these  points  have  been  dealt  with,  but  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Meriam,  "these  objections 
can  be  overcome  in  part  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  elaborate  variations  of 
the  scheme."  y^ 

The  analyses  presented  of  the  sound  systems  are  on  the  whole  careftil  and  accurate, 
altho  the  danger  of  confusing  "scientific"  with  the  intricate  systems  of  New  York 
City,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  is  frequently  very  great.* It  does  not  follow 
that  a  system  like  that  of  New  York  City  with  a  scale  of  contributions  containing 
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about  2000  different  rates,  or  the  Pennsylvania  system  with  eighty -six  different  rates, 
is  necessarily  more  scientific  than  the  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or  Vermont  plans, 
each  with  their  flat-rate  assessments  and  each  without  "ingenious  devices"  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  periodical  readjustments  to  maintain  a  course  directed  toward  a  pension 
based  on  an  anticipated  salary  scale.  The  author  takes  too  much  for  granted  in  claim- 
ing equity  and  efficiency  for  the  New  York  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  plans 
and  denying  these  qualities  to  the  compromise  in  the  Ohio  plan  whereby  the  teachers 
are  assessed  on  a  flat  rate.  A  "scientific"  evaluation  of  the  Ohio  system  might  have 
led  to  the  more  serious  criticism  that  the  contributions  of  the  employers  under  the 
Ohio  plan  are  based  on  a  speculative  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  withdrawals,  a 
tontine  basis  which  has  in  it  serious  elements  of  risk.  A  pension  system  cannot  be 
established  with  the  avowed  object  of  checking  the  "turnover"  of  employees  and 
at  the  same  time  using  the  "turnover"  as  an  element  in  financing  it.  The  account  of 
the  Ohio  plan  contains  a  statement  which,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  author,  is  "rather 
queer,"  to  the  effect  that  "in  cases  of  resignation  or  dismissal  the  teacher  or  his  rep- 
resentatives are  to  receive  all  his  contributions  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  ten  years 
after  the  resignation  or  dismissal  (italics  are  Mr.  Studensky's).  This  deferred  refund 
is  a  novel  feature."  Actually,  the  law  provides  that  such  refunds  shall  be  paid  "  within 
ten  years  of  such  cessation  of  service." 

In  dealing  with  the  Vermont  plan  Mr.  Studensky  fails  to  recognize  that  the  sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  savings  scheme  and  the  purchase  of  annuities  with  the  accumu- 
lations. His  strictures  on  "the  rigidity  of  the  uniform  rate  which  produces  excessive 
benefits  in  case  of  early  entrants  and  inadequate  benefits  in  case  of  late  entrants" 
have  already  been  met  by  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Meriam's  work.  It  may  be  added 
further  that  since  the  teachers  receive  on  retirement  a  pension  that  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  service  and  contributions,  without  the  introduction  of  any  speculative 
element,  this  criticism  falls  to  the  ground.  As  to  the  late  entrants,  an  examination 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  would  have  revealed  the  small  number  affected  in  Vermont. 
A  pension  system  on  its  creation  is  concerned  not  with  those  who  are  likely  to  retire 
within  a  short  period,  but  with  those  entering  a  profession  for  the  first  time.  The 
criticisms  of  the  phrasing  of  the  law  do  not  affect  its  soundness,  while  the  advei*se 
comment  on  the  proposal  to  refund  both  the  teacher's  and  the  state's  contributions 
with  interest  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  service  is  due  to  failure  to  recognize  the 
pension  as  deferred  pay  and  the  fact  that  the  system  is  based  on  individual  accounts 
in  which  all  the  benefits  stand  on  an  individual  basis,  so  that  such  refunds  do  not 
affect  the  benefits  of  other  contributors.  In  his  criticisms  of  differences  between  the 
plan  as  originally  proposed  and  its  final  legislative  enactment,  Mr.  Studensky  is  not 
as  ready  to  make  the  allowances  with  which  he  defends  the  "scientific"  systems. 
The  New  York  City  system,  for  example,  is  "the  result  of  protracted  discussion 
and  of  the  greatest  possible  accommodation,  through  necessity,  of  the  conflicting  in- 
terests involved;"  and  again,  "retirement  after  thirty -five  years  of  service,  regardless 
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of  age,  was  there  adopted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  a  compromise  with  the 
teachers  who  otherwise  would  have  blocked  the  passage  of  the  bill."  In  the  New  Jer- 
sey plan  the  old  system  was  not  entirely  superseded^  but  "gradual  liquidation  was 
dictated  by  considerations  of  expediency  rather  than  scientific  preference;"  on  another 
point,  calculating  the  amount  of  the  pension  on  the  basis  of  average  salary  during 
the  last  five  instead  of  the  last  ten  years  of  service,  "  the  commission  yielded,  although 
it  considerably  increased  the  cost  to  the  state;"  again,  "the  minimum  of  $400  for 
superannuation  and  $300  for  disability  was  included  because  the  teachers  asked  that 
some  minimum  be  fixed ; "  finally,  the  author  admits  that  the  enactment  of  the  New 
Jersey  law  was  only  a  "comparatively  happy  solution,"  so  framed  that  each  section 
can  be,  "if  necessary,  amended  without  disturbing  other  parts  of  the  structure."  The 
whole  question  of  the  relation  between  expediency  and  legislation  in  pension  matters 
was  discussed  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  and  it  was  there  suggested  that  a  great 
deal  has  already  been  gained  in  placing  on  the  statute  books  pension  laws  that  are 
fundamentally  sound  in  principle,  even  tho  they  may  be  subject  to  amendment  in 
detail.  The  Vermont  plan  has  the  merit  of  being  sound  in  principle,  and  any  amend- 
ments that  will  be  required  will  not  affect  that  principle,  a  fate  which  in  time  will 
threaten  all  those  systems  based  on  an  anticipation  of  the  course  of  salaries  thirty 
or  more  years  hence. 

Much  more  serious,  were  it  accurate,  would  be  the  statement  that  "it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  actuarial  valuations  of  the  obligations  of  the  system  were  made  when 
the  bill  was  framed.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  was  practically  unknown."  This 
criticism  is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  Vermont  system  was  the  outcome  of 
three  years  of  cooperative  discussion  of  pension  principles  with  the  Committee  on 
Salaries,  Tenurc  and  Pensions  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  represen- 
tatives from  all  states  in  the  Union,  and  with  a  representative  committee  in  Vermont 
which  included  the  President  of  the  National  Insurance  Company.  Complete  vital 
and  professional  statistics  were  obtained  and  the  cost  of  the  system  was  estimated 
and  approved  by  actuaries  in  Vermont,  and  no  factors,  such  as  "the  rate  of  additional 
allowances,  the  rate  of  normal  contributions  of  the  members  and  the  state,  the  rate 
of  interest  and  the  mode  of  discharging  accrued  liabilities,"  were  left  uncertain. 
These  are  unfounded  assumptions  not  based  on  the  facts  before  the  author,  for  he 
mentions  that  "the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  invoked,"  and  anno- 
tates his  reference  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Bulletin  12, 1918  {Pensions for  Public 
School  Teachers),  with  the  statement,  "Suggested  System  of  Retirement  Allowances 
(outline  of  the  proposed,  Vermont,  plan,  its  theory  and  statistical  basis)."  It  must 
have  been  obvious  to  one  not  obsessed  with  the  virtues  of  the  "scientific"  systems, 
that  the  Vermont  plan  and  this  bulletin  were  intimately  related.  In  expressing  the 
patronizing  hope  that  the  "defects  (of  the  Vermont  plan)  mentioned  herein  will  be 
corrected  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  new  system  will  come  into  accord  with  the 
best  precedents  of  scientific  pension  legislation,"  the  fact  is  ignored  that  in  the 
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two  latest  systems  devised  by  the  actuary  of  the  New  York  City  system,  those  for 
Ohio  teachers  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  the  compromises  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
Vermont  plan  and  not  of  the  "scientific"  pension  legislation  advocated  in  this  volume. 
There  is  considerable  danger  that  thoughtless  imitation  of  the  New  York  City  plan 
may  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  evolution  of  pensions  in  the  nineties,  when  "the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  City  fund  was  the  signal  for  renewed  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  in  other  cities;  bills  were  prepared  in  some  places  by  copying  almost 
verbatim  the  New  York  City  law."  Technical  intricacies  and  administrative  obscurity, 
even  tho  under  constant  actuarial  supervision  and  revision,  do  not  constitute  "scien- 
tific" systems.  The  scientific  attitude  at  least  demands  an  open  mind,  and  a  sound  sys- 
tem, even  tho  clear  and  simple  to  the  layman  most  concerned  in  its  operation,  has  at 
least  as  much  promise  of  success  as  the  "scientific"  systems  which  start  with  elements 
of  uncertainty  and  speculation  in  which  the  need  of  periodical  readjustments  is  ad- 
mitted by  experts  at  the  outset. 

RECENT  PENSION  DEVELOPMENTS 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  teachers  of  New  York  State,  faced  with  the  imminent  bankruptcy  of  the  pen- 
sion system  established  in  1911,  have  thru  their  State  Association  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  and  sounder  system,  which  is  to  go  into  effect  on  August  1, 1921. 
The  general  outlines  of  the  existing  scheme  are  the  requirement  of  contributions  from 
teachers  and  employing  boards  of  education  of  one  per  cent  of  salary  each  year  with 
state  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  law.  The  pension,  consisting  of  one- 
half  of  average  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  service,  but  not  exceeding  S800,  may 
beclaimed  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  An  amendment  to  protect  the  older  teach- 
ers was  passed  in  1920  raising  the  pension  by  60  per  cent  and  establishing  a  minimum 
of  $400.  A  disability  benefit  may  be  paid  in  the  case  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
after  fifteen  years  of  service.  The  scheme  is  obviously  unsound,  and  imposes  on  the  state 
funds  a  burden  which  in  time  it  would  be  unable  to  bear.  The  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association  drafted  a  plan  which  is  more  in  accord  with  the  sounder  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  adopted  in  the  more  recently  established  systems.  /^ 

The  pension  system  is  contributory;  membership  is  optional  for  all  teachers  in 
service  before  September  1,  1921,  and  compulsory  for  teachers  appointed  after  this 
date.  Members  of  existing  local  pension  systems  are  not  required  to  join  the  new  sys- 
tem, except  upon  petition  of  more  than  two- thirds  of  such  members  with  the  approval 
of  the  local  board  of  education.  In  such  cases  of  merger  an  actuarial  valuation  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  local  system  is  required.  The  contribution  to  be  made 
by  each  teacher  is  four  per  cent  of  salary  each  year,  to  be  kept  to  his  individual  ac- 
count and  accumulated  at  four  per  cent  compound  interest.  The  employing  boards 
of  education  are  to  contribute  until  the  first  valuation  2.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers' 
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salaries  and  a  deficiency  contribution  to  cover  accrued  liabilities  of  2.5  per  cent  of 
such  salaries.  Teachers  may  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty  after  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  state  or  after  a  total  service  of  thirty-five  years,  and  may  be  retired  by  the 
employing  boards  at  the  age  of  seventy.  The  retiring  allowance  will  consist  of  an 
annuity  purchased  with  the  accumulated  contributions  of  the  teachers  and  a  pension 
of  one-fourth  of  average  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  service  or,  where  service 
has  been  less  than  twenty-five  years,  one  per  cent  of  such  salary  for  each  year  of  ser- 
vice. For  teachers  now  in  service  an  addition  of  one-one-hundred-and-fortieth  of  final 
average  salaries  for  each  year  of  service  will  be  paid  and  a  further  addition  to  bring 
the  total  retirement  allowance  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  up  to  S400.  Optional 
forms  of  payment  of  the  retiring  allowance  are  permitted. 

A  disability  allowance  is  promised  in  the  case  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
after  fifteen  years  of  service,  and  will  consist  of  the  annuity  purchased  by  the  teach- 
er's accumulations  and  a  pension  of  one-fifth  of  average  salary  during  the  last  five 
years  of  service,  and  in  the  case  of  teachers  now  in  service  an  addition  of  one-one- 
hundred-and-fortieth  of  average  salary  for  each  year  of  service.  An  annual  medical 
examination  is  required  during  the  first  five  years  and  once  every  three  years  there- 
after. If  a  teacher  in  receipt  of  a  disability  allowance  is  engaged  in  a  gainful  occu- 
pation, a  proportional  reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  allowance.  The  teacher's  con- 
tributions will  be  returned  accumulated  at  four  per  cent  compound  interest  in  the 
event  of  dismissal,  resignation,  or  death  before  retirement.  The  system  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  retirement  board  of  seven  members,  consisting  of  two  administrative 
officers  of  the  state  school  system  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  three  members  elected  by  the  teachers  con- 
tributing to  the  plan,  and  one  member  elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  who 
is  not  a  state  employee,  but  an  executive  officer  of  a  bank  operating  under  the 
laws  of  the  state.  An  actuarial  valuation  of  the  fund  is  to  be  made  at  least  once  in  the 
first  three  years,  and  once  every  five  years  thereafter.  The  contributions  of  the  em- 
ploying boards  of  education  will  depend  on  such  actuarial  reports. 
i'  The  plan  represents  only  a  partial  step  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Retirement  on 
the  basis  of  service  is  one  of  the  inherited  fetishes  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
shake  teachers.  So  long  as  that  feature  is  retained  in  pension  plans,  just  so  long  does 
it  indicate  that  a  pension  is  looked  upon  as  a  reward  for  service  instead  of  a  protec- 
tion against  the  hazards  of  disability  or  old  age.  The  notion  of  a  pension  as  a  reward 
has  disappeared  even  from  the  army  and  navy.  Further,  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on 
a  superficial  consideration,  that  the  same  allowance  cannot  be  paid  after  thirty-five 
years  of  service  as  at  the  age  of  sixty,  except  where  age  and  length  of  service  coincide.  ^ 
Yet  under  the  thirty -five  year  provision  many  teachers  will  be  ready  to  retire  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  when  the  amount  of  the  annuity  that  can  be  purchased  is  probably  about 
half  of  that  purchasable  five  years  later.  Service  retirement  is  wholly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  individual  and  pays  no  regard  to  efficiency  of  the  occupation  concerned. 
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The  teacher  who  becomes  inefficient  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  can  seek  the 
protection  of  the  disability  benefit  and  no  injustice  is  done.  The  introduction  of  a 
service  requirement  is  in  general  only  a  device  for  securing  the  requisite  period  for 
the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  an  adequate  annuity. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  New  York  State  plan  that  it  is  more  generous  than  the  New 
York  City,  Pennsylvania,  or  New  Jersey  systems,  which  will  ultimately  retire  teach- 
ers only  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  sixty-two,  and  sixty- two,  respectively.  This  type  of 
generosity  means  increased  cost  as  well  as  lower  benefits,  for  in  the  other  systems  the 
contributions  accumulate  over  a  longer  period  and  the  expectation  of  life  is  shorter. 

The  disability  provision,  which  is  calculated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  superan- 
nuation allowance,  affords  no  protection  for  the  teacher  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  service,  and  was  introduced  because  "a  limitation  of  this  kind  is  commonly  found 
in  the  retirement  systems  of  this  country  when  a  disability  benefit  is  included."  The 
reason  does  not,  however,  justify  the  practice.  After  a  reasonable  period  of  service  as 
a  probationer,  a  teacher  may  be  regarded  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  profession, 
entitled  to  any  privileges  that  it  may  offer.  Among  these  should  be  protection  against 
the  risk  of  disability ,  for  there  is  no  basis  for  the  statement,  made  before  the  Council 
of  City  Superintendents,  that  "  Experience  has  proved  that  the  disability  benefit  is 
usually  a  costly  one  and  unless  limited  carefully,  may  prove  a  great  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  a  fund."  This  has  been  true  in  the  past  when  an  employee  could  be  re- 
tired under  this  provision  upon  any  pretext  whatever  and  without  the  safeguard  of 
periodical  medical  examinations.  A  disability  provision,  properly  administered,  does 
not  constitute  a  heavy  burden,  altho  there  is  not  at  present  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  exactly  what  the  cost  is.  Justice  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  efficiency  of  ser- 
vice demand  that  protection  against  physical  or  mental  incapacity  be  offered  before 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  of  service. 

Altho  it  may  appear  to  be  pressing  the  point,  the  use  in  this  plan  of  average  sal- 
ary during  the  final  years  of  service  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  pension  necessitates 
another  reference  to  the  impracticability  of  this  method.  The  course  of  salaries  can- 
not be  anticipated  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  a  fact  which  must  be  striking  to 
every  one  who  considers  the  present  situation.  The  calculations  in  the  New  York  City, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  schemes,  altho  made  not  more  than  four  years  ago, 
no  longer  represent  the  actual  situation  that  exists  to-day. 

The  state  is  to  meet  its  obligations  thru  the  contributions,  by  employing  boards 
of  education,  of  2.6  per  cent  of  teachers'  salaries,  a  figure  which  may  be  changed 
after  an  actuarial  valuation.  The  difference  between  the  amount  paid  by  the  local 
boards  and  by  the  teachers  is  presumably  to  be  made  up  by  the  retention  in  the  fund 
of  the  employers'  contributions  in  the  event  of  a  teacher's  withdrawal  from  the  sys- 
tem. Such  a  provision  is,  however,  highly  speculative.  Since  one  of  the  puiposes  of 
a  pension  system  is  to  promote  stability  of  service  and  longer  tenure,  and  since  sala- 
ries are  at  the  same  time  being  increased  to  attain  the  same  objects,  the  statistics  of 
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withdrawal  hitherto  available  must  furnish  a  very  unsound  basis  for  future  action. 
Until  it  is  more  generally  recognized  that  a  pension  is  fundamentally  deferred  pay, 
the  logical  implications  of  pension  theory  will  not  be  embodied  in  practice.  The 
contributions  made  on  behalf  of  an  employee  should  be  returned  to  him  in  case  of 
withdrawal.  The  general  adoption  of  this  principle  will  at  once  eliminate  the  spec- 
ulative elements  in  both  the  Ohio  and  New  York  State  pension  systems  and  facili- 
tate the  migration  of  teachers. 

'^The  situation  is  still  further  complicated  by  a  provision  in  the  new  law  that  teachers 
withdrawing  from  the  New  York  State  system  to  join  another  system  making  simi- 
lar pension  provisions  will  have  the  amount  of  the  employing  board's  contributions 
transferred  to  his  account  in  the  new  state.  This  provision  is  the  first  to  appear 
in  any  teachers'  pension  system  in  the  country  and  follows  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  It  is  a  measure  that  deserves  the  highest  praise,  but  it 
is  somewhat  anomalous  to  scale  down  the  contributions  of  the  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  anticipation  of  withdrawals  and  at  the  same  time  to  base  a  proposal  for  reci- 
procity on  the  same  principle.  The  logical  development  must  eventually  be  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  in  which  both  teachers  and  employers  make  contributions  of  the 
same  amount,  the  retiring  allowance  is  based  on  the  accumulated  contributions,  and 
the  total  contributions  standing  to  a  teacher's  credit  are  payable  on  withdrawal  from 
service.  The  day  when  a  uniform  type  of  pension  system  will  prevail  throughout  the 
country  is  far  distant ;  variations  will  continue  as  long  as  varied  conditions  of  ser- 
vice continue  in  the  different  states.  Under  these  circumstances,  supplemented  by  the 
fundamental  principle  that  a  pension  is  deferred  pay,  the  only  basis  for  promoting 
reciprocity  is  the  return  to  the  teacher  of  both  his  own  and  his  employer's  contribu- 
tions. Otherwise  there  may  always  arise  the  question  of  accrued  liabilities  which 
either  the  teacher  cannot,  or  the  new  state  to  which  he  transfers  his  services  will  not, 
assume. 

Reciprocity  between  states  can  be  developed  only  under  the  following  conditions, 
that  every  pension  plan  is  based  on  the  contributions  of  both  teacher  and  employer, 
that  the  employer  make  his  contributions  at  the  same  time  as  the  teacher,  and  that  a 
teacher  on  withdrawing  may  take  with  him  the  accumulations  of  both  his  own  and 
the  employer's  contributions.  The  burden  is  thus  fairly  distributed  —  the  first  state 
bears  and  pays  for  its  pension  obligation,  and  the  second  does  the  same.  The  cash 
disbursement  basis  inevitably  discourages  migration  and  reciprocity.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reserve  basis  a  definite  fund,  whose  amount  is  known  at  any  time,  is  be- 
ing accumulated,  the  state's  obligations  are  funded  each  year,  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  rapid  accumulations  at  compound  interest,  and  the  teacher  on  transferring  from 
one  system  to  another  has  available  a  fund  that  represents  his  accrued  rights  to  a 
pension  up  to  the  time  of  his  withdrawal.  This  change,  however,  can  take  place  only 
when  the  conception  of  a  pension  as  a  protection  for  old  age  built  up  on  the  basis 
of  deferred  pay  is  substituted  for  the  view  that  a  pension  is  a  reward  for  service. 
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In  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  City  Superintendents  at  which  the 
proposed  plan  was  discussed,  the  editor  of  The  School  Bulletin  takes  occasion  to  quote 
his  statement  in  opposition  to  pensions  before  the  National  Education  Association 
in  1885.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  changed  attitude  on  the  subject  than  a  com- 
parison of  this  statement  with  the  position  generally  accepted  to-day.  Then  the  pen- 
sion was  looked  upon  as  a  charity,  as  a  form  of  paternalism,  or  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vice, and  the  editor  might  then  well  say :  "It  is  manhood  in  the  teacher  that  commands 
respect,  and  that  makes  men  of  his  scholars ;  and  what  sort  of  manhood  is  that  which 
cannot  contract  its  own  bills  and  pay  them  and  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day.? 
The  word  '  pension  '  suggests  a  physical  cripple ;  but  he  is  an  intellectual  hunchback 
who  embraces  a  profession  in  youth  with  the  hope  that  in  old  age  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sun  himself  on  the  veranda  of  a  state  poorhouse."  The  pension  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  charity,  or  as  a  form  of  paternalism,  or  as  a  reward  for  service. 
Soundly  conceived,  it  makes  a  demand  on  the  manhood  of  the  teacher  in  the  same  way 
as  any  thrift  or  savings  plan,  but  since  its  proper  function  is  accepted  to  be  to  secure 
efficiency  of  service  and  to  protect  against  the  chief  hazards  of  life,  the  provision  of  a 
pension  is  now  placed  on  a  cooperative  basis;  the  employer  and  the  employee  both  con- 
tribute toward  it  and  participate  in  the  management.  The  pension  thus  becomes  a  nor- 
mal condition  of  service  just  the  same  as  the  salary.  With  this  change  in  attitude 
toward  pensions,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  traditional  elements  that  still 
seem  to  linger  on  will  disappear  and  that  the  new  systems  will  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  new  point  of  view. 
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The  provision  for  pensions  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
possesses  peculiar  significance  from  the  fact  that  such  legislation  rests  with  Congress. 
Pensions  have  been  the  concern  of  the  federal  legislative  body  for  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  any  change  in  its  attitude  and  views  on  the  subject  may  well  be  consid- 
ered as  a  measure  of  the  growth  of  opinion  in  the  country.  The  annual  pension  ap- 
propriation of  upwards  of  $170,000,000  and  the  countless  number  of  pages  in  the 
Congressional  Record  devoted  to  private  pension  bills  are  an  ever  present  reminder 
of  an  attitude  which  fortunately  seems  to  show  signs  of  disappearing.  The  enactment 
of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  is  a  notable  example  of  the  changed  views  both  on 
the  purpose  of  a  pension  and  on  the  responsibility  for  its  provision.  During  the  past 
few  years  pension  bills,  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  federal  civil  servants  or  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  embodying  to  some 
extent  the  newer  and  sounder  principles,  have  been  brought  into  Congress  at  almost 
every  session,  and  the  special  committees  in  both  Houses  have  had  opportunities  of 
collecting  ample  expert  evidence  on  which  to  base  a  new  policy.  Few  of  these  bills, 
however,  have  fared  as  well  as  that  for  the  Retirement  of  Public  School  Teachers 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Carl  Edgar  Mapes,and  has  now  been  enacted.  This  act  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  example  of  the  new  attitude  on  pensions  manifested  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  followed  soon  after  by  similar  legislation  for  Civil  Service  Employees. 

The  bill  requires  compulsory  membership  and  is  contributory.  The  system  is  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Teachers  will  contribute  such  a 
percentage  of  their  annual  basic  salaries  as  will  be  enough,  with  compound  interest 
at  four  per  cent,  to  purchase  an  annuity  equal  to  one  per  cent  of  average  annual 
basic  salary  for  each  year  of  service.  The  deductions  from  salary  will  be  based  on 
such  an  annuity  table  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct,  and  will  be  varied 
yearly  to  correspond  to  changes  in  the  basic  salary.  They  are  limited  to  eight  per 
cent  of  salary  up  to  $1500. 

Teachers  may  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  and  must  retire  at  seventy  "  unless  in 
the  judgment  of  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Education  such  teachers  should  be  longer 
retained  for  the  good  of  the  service."  Retirement  for  disability  is  provided  for  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  or  after  fifteen  years  of  service.  The  retiring  allowance  will  con- 
sist of  an  annuity  equal  to  one  per  cent  of  average  basic  salary  for  each  year  of 
service  plus  a  pension  of  $10  a  year  for  each  year  of  service,  paid  out  of  appropri- 
ations to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  will  also  bear  the  charge  for  deficiencies 
in  cases  where  a  teacher's  contributions  are  not  adequate  to  purchase  the  required 
annuity.  A  minimum  retiring  allowance  of  $480  is  provided  for  superannuation,  and 
of  $420  for  disability.  In  the  case  of  death  or  withdrawal  from  service,  the  contri- 
butions accumulated  at  four  per  cent  compound  interest  will  be  refunded.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000  has  been  made  to  inaugurate  the  system,  to  be  followed  by 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its  purposes  each  year. 
An  actuarial  valuation  of  the  fund  is  to  be  made  every  third  year. 

However  well  intentioned  the  act  may  be,  its  general  organization  is  chaotic.  The 
scheme  follows  no  coherent  principle  except  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  traditional 
systems  with  an  uncoordinated  imitation  of  more  recent  principles.  The  teachers  are 
given  no  representation  in  the  administration  of  the  plan,  which  is  vested  solely 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of  the  annual  contributions  is  to  be 
varied  from  time  to  time,  with  no  guarantee  except  that  it  will  not  exceed  eight  per 
cent  of  salary.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  contributions  and  the  calculations  of  the  an- 
nuities should  be  based  on  the  basic  instead  of  the  actual  salary,  which  furnishes  the 
real  standard  of  expenditure.  Individual  accounts  are  to  be  kept  for  each  teacher, 
but  the  reason  for  this  is  not  quite  obvious,  since  the  annuity  is  not  determined  by 
the  accumulations,  but  by  previous  salary  and  length  of  service,  and  the  difference 
between  the  accumulations  and  the  annuity  so  determined  is  in  any  case  to  be  made 
up  out  of  public  appropriations.  That  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict  the  course 
of  salaries  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  more  years  is  illustrated  by  the  many  changes 
in  salary  scales  which  are  now  taking  place,  and  which  threaten  the  stability  of  pen- 
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sion  systems  that  promise  a  pension  calculated  on  the  basis  of  average  salary  over  a 
number  of  years.  Apparently  no  valuations  have  been  made  and  there  is  no  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  either  of  the  accrued  liabilities  or  of  the  share  to  be  borne  by 
the  public  appropriations.  The  more  expensive  method  of  meeting  the  cost,  the  cash 
disbursement  plan,  is  employed  instead  of  the  reserve  plan.  Retirement  is  voluntary 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  compulsory  retirement  at  the  age  of  seventy  may  be 
waived,  thus  introducing  a  discretionary  feature.  The  provision  of  a  disability  allow- 
ance at  the  age  of  forty-five,  or  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  would  leave  many  teachei*s 
without  protection  for  many  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  Represen- 
tative Mapes  that  "this  bill  is  based  upon  the  best  and  most  approved  principles  of 
teachers'  retirement  legislation."  It  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  "the  principles 
adopted  in  recent  legislation  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  have 
been  followed  in  general  outline  in  drafting  the  bill."  The  intention  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  bill  was  no  doubt  good,  and  to  their  familiarity  with  recent 
progress  in  pension  theory  the  following  statement  testifies:  "In  the  last  few  years 
special  study  has  been  made  of  the  subject  of  teachers'*  retirement  legislation  by  the 
National  Educational  (sic)  Association  and  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  with  a  view  of  formulating  a  plan  which  would  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  that  the  states  have  gotten  into.  It  is  attempted  in  this  bill  to  incorporate 
the  sound  principles  adopted  by  the  different  states  and  recommended  by  these  or- 
ganizations." It  needs  but  a  very  superficial  comparison  to  prove  how  far  the  act  is 
removed  from  carrying  out  this  attempt  successfully.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  good  intentions  of  the  Representative  will  be  realized  so  long  as  any  vestige 
of  tradition  and  actuarial  prepossessions  is  permitted  to  influence  the  drafting  of 
a  sound  plan.  Congress  had  opportunity  of  realizing  the  hope  expressed  by  Repre- 
sentative Fess,  "that  whatever  legislation  on  this  particular  issue  is  written  shall  be 
model  legislation,  that  it  may  be  copied,  if  necessary,  by  other  sections  and  states, 
perhaps,"  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  means  of  a  patchwork  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  teachers'  salaries  is  changing. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  OFFICERS'  PENSION  PLAN 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  undertook  at  its  Convention  in  1913  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  system  for  its  employed  officers,  has  again  taken  up  the  plan  postponed  on 
account  of  the  war.  Complete  data  were  collected  in  1916  from  4401  of  the  employed 
officers  and  revised  as  of  January  1, 1920.  A  plan  has  been  proposed,  to  go  into  effect 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  obtained. 

The  plan  provides  for  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a  compromise  between  fifty- 
five,  which  would  have  made  the  scheme  too  costly,  and  sixty-five.  The  retiring  allow- 
ance is  to  consist  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  average  salary  during  the  last  ten  years 
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of  service  for  each  year  of  service.  Optional  forms  of  payment  of  this  allowance  are 
provided.  A  disability  allowance  after  five  years  of  service  is  to  be  paid,  consisting 
of  one  per  cent  of  average  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  each  year  of 
service,  with  a  minimum  of  twenty  per  cent  of  such  average  salary.  Contributions 
of  officers  are  to  be  returned  with  compound  interest  at  four  per  cent  in  cases  of 
withdrawal  or  death. 

The  employed  officers  will  be  required  to  contribute  a  percentage  of  their  salaries, 
varying  according  to  age  from  4.1  per  cent  at  eighteen  to  6.7  per  cent  at  fifty-nine. 
The  employing  Association  will  contribute  annually  for  its  officers  a  sum  varying  from 
1.9  per  cent  of  salary  at  eighteen  to  8.3  per  cent  at  fifty-nine.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  contribution  of  the  officers  and  the  Association  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Association  will  benefit  in  the  case  of  withdrawal  or  death  of  an  officer  by  the  re- 
tention of  contributions  made  on  his  behalf.  Membership  in  the  fund  is  optional 
both  for  officers  and  Associations,  but  an  officer  may  join  the  system  and  pay  the 
whole  of  the  required  contributions,  even  tho  the  employing  Association  may  re- 
fuse to  contribute  on  his  account.  Provision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of  contribu- 
tions from  one  Association  to  another,  when  an  officer  makes  such  a  change.  Since 
contributions  remain  constant  at  the  age  at  which  an  officer  becomes  a  member  of 
the  system,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  migration. 

The  accrued  liabilities,  which  are  estimated  to  amount  to  $3,740,193,  will  be  met 
by  a  special  fund.  It  is  planned  to  start  operations  as  soon  as  one  million  dollars  have 
been  raised  to  meet  part  of  the  accrued  liabilities,  the  raising  of  the  remaining  sum 
to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  "The  employed  officers,  boards  of  directors 
of  local  Associations,  state  committees,  and  the  National  and  International  Commit- 
tees are  to  be  asked  to  agree  at  the  time  they  enter  the  fund  to  assume  their  share 
of  the  accrued  liability  not  covered  by  the  initial  fund  by  obligating  themselves  to 
raise  each  year  an  amount  toward  the  accrued  liability  fund  equal  to  3  per  cent  of 
their  payroll  until  the  accrued  liability  is  covered.""  The  system  will  be  inaugurated 
when  at  least  one-half  of  the  present  employed  officers  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
Associations  have  agreed  to  participate.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  system  will 
be  established  in  1920,  since  2716  officers  and  124  Associations  had  by  April  1, 1920, 
signified  their  intentions  of  participating  in  the  scheme,  a  result  which  must  in  no 
small  degree  have  been  due  to  the  able  publicity  methods  employed. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  enthusiasm  that  has  been  aroused  should 
prevent  a  thorough  consideration  of  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  plan.  The  early 
retiring  age  of  sixty  need  not  be  criticised,  since  the  rates  of  contributions  are  obvi- 
ously adjusted  to  that  age ;  but  for  a  service  employing  men,  the  age  appears  some- 
what early.  The  chief  defect  is  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  contributions  to  a  scale  of 
salaries  thirty  or  forty  years  hence.  As  is  pointed  out  in  other  sections  of  this  Report, 
salary  scales  cannot  be  anticipated  over  such  a  long  period.  Mr.  Lewis  Meriam,  author 
of  Principles  Governing  the  Retirement  of  Public  Employees,  referring  to  the  proposed 
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plan,  states  that  "any  slight  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  forces  that  determine 
the  cost  of  the  system  can  be  met  by  a  moderate  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  contri- 
bution." Should  the  salaries  increase,  as  they  inevitably  must,  periodical  adjustments 
of  the  contributions  would  be  equally  inevitable;  whether  these  changes  will  be  mod- 
erate or  not  cannot  be  foreseen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  participating  members  are 
assured  that  their  contributions  will  remain  constant  at  the  rate  at  which  they  join 
the  system.  This  will  place  the  burden  of  the  needed  adjustments  on  the  Associa- 
tions, on  whom  membership  is  not  compulsory,  with  the  result  that,  if  an  Associa- 
tion decide  to  withdraw  from  the  plan,  the  additional  burden  would  either  fall  on 
its  employed  officer,  or  his  prospective  pension  would  be  reduced  by  the  Association's 
share. 

The  contributions  of  the  Associations  are  calculated  on  the  "tontine  or  group 
basis,"  that  is,  they  are  to  benefit  from  the  withdrawals  by  the  amount  that  has  been 
paid  in  by  them  on  account  of  the  withdrawing  officers.  To  quote  the  illustration 
that  is  offered,  "Of  1000  men  who  enter  the  work,  900  may  have  resigned  before 
reaching  the  time  they  are  entitled  to  receive  retirement  benefits.  In  every  case  their 
contributions  have  been  returned  to  them  with  compound  interest.  What  the  Asso- 
ciations have  contributed  for  these  900  men  remains  in  the  fund.  The  net  contribu- 
tions from  the  secretaries  and  the  total  contributions  from  the  Associations  equal 
each  other  and  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  100  survivors."  And  yet  one  of  the 
reasons  urged  for  the  establishment  of  the  fund  is  "because  it  will  help  to  stabilize 
a  great  Christian -service  Profession  that  has  a  lamentably  high  turn-over."  In  an- 
other place  in  the  publicity  folders  occurs  the  statement  that  "There  is  nothing  that 
would  tend  to  give  stability  to  the  office  of  the  Association  secretaryship  like  the 
early  establishment  of  this  fund."  This  being  the  case,  the  plan  attempts  to  check 
the  turnover  and  reduce  the  number  of  withdrawals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  profit 
from  the  withdrawals  on  the  old  scales  on  the  basis  of  which  the  contributions  of  the 
Association  have  been  calculated.  Obviously,  if  the  pension  prospect  stabilizes  the 
profession,  the  number  of  withdrawals  will  be  less  and  the  rates  too  low,  thus  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  periodical  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  contribution  from  tlie 
Associations.  Probably  the  actuary  can  make  such  periodical  readjustments,  but  it 
is  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  initial  certainty  and  knowledge  of  the  cost,  which  are  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  establishment  of  a  pension  system. 

The  complications  that  have  been  mentioned  will  inevitably  arise  in  any  scheme 
that  is  not  established  on  the  basis  of  individual  accounts  and  that  attempts  to 
promise  a  pension  based  on  future  salaries.  The  best  estimate  that  can  be  made  of 
future  salaries  suggests  the  annual  contribution  of  a  percentage  of  salary  to  accumu- 
late an  adequate  allowance  by  the  time  of  retirement.  The  plan  then  undertakes  to 
provide  an  allowance  based  on  the  contributions.  The  prospective  pensioner  knows 
exactly  what  he  will  receive  for  each  $100  or  $1000  contributed  by  and  for  him,  and 
that  the  money  is  set  aside  for  this  allowance.  As  his  salary  increases,  his  own  con- 
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tribution  and  the  contribution  made  for  him  by  his  employer  increase  similarly,  thus 
increasing  the  provision  for  his  allowance.  Since  few  men  are  appointed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after  the  age  of  forty,  a  plan  based  on  equal  contributions 
of  five  per  cent  each  from  the  officers  and  the  Associations  would  according  to  the 
best  actuarial  estimates  yield  an  adequate  retiring  allowance  at  the  age  of  sixty  and 
considerably  more  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  an  age  that  is  not  too  advanced  for  the 
retirement  of  men. 


J 


CIVIL  SERVICE  PENSIONS,  NEWT  YORK  STATE  AND  CITY 

The  pension  systems  for  the  employees  of  New  York  City  were  found  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Pensions,  appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel,  to  be  unsound  and  bankrupt  and 
involving  liabilities  of  about  $200,000,.000  to  be  met  by  the  city.  The  teachers'  pen- 
sion system  was  reorganized  in  1917;  and  during  the  past  year  a  law  has  been  enacted 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  remaining  funds  and  to  take  in  new  classes  of  municipal 
employees  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Membership  in  the  new  fund  will  be  compulsory  on  all  new  entrants  after  October 
1,  1920,  in  all  branches  of  the  city  service,  whether  these  now  have  pension  funds 
or  not.  Members  in  existing  pension  funds — for  policemen,  firemen,  and  street  clean- 
ers— have  the  option  of  continuing  in  these  or  of  transferring  to  the  new  system. 

In  the  proposed  system  the  city's  employees  will  be  divided  into  three  groups : 

(1)  Laborers  and  unskilled  workers; 

(2)  Mechanics  and  skilled  workers; 

(S)  Clerical,  administrative,  and  technical  workers,  including  "professors,  assistant 
professors,  instructors  and  supervisors."  Other  groups  may  also  be  formed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  actuary.  ^.    ' 

The  management,  supervision,  and  administration  of  the  system  is  entrusted  to  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  who  may  appoint  an  actuary  and  other  officers. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  city  is  to  be  custodian  of  the  funds,  which  are  to  consist  of 
the  contingent  reserve  fund,  pension  fund,  annuity  fund,  annuity  savings  fund,  and 
annuity  reserve  fund.  The  maintenance  of  the  funds  and  the  payment  of  pensions  and 
annuities  are  made  obligations  of  the  city. 

The  system  requires  contributions  of  a  percentage  of  salary  from  employees  at 
rates  to  be  later  determined,  the  accumulation  of  which  with  compound  interest  at 
four  per  cent  will  be  used  to  purchase  annuities.  These  will  be  supplemented  by  pen- 
sions consisting  of  service-fractions  of  final  compensation,  varying  with  each  group, 
multiplied  by  the  yeai*s  of  service.  For  those  employees  now  in  service  who  join  the 
new  system  there  will  be  added  to  this  sum  an  additional  pension  equal  to  two  ser- 
vice-fractions of  final  compensation  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  system.  The  city's  share  of  the  retiring  allowances 
will  be  met  by  a  tax  levy  each  year.  Employees  will  be  retired  from  the  service  and 
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be  granted  a  superannuation  allowance  on  reaching  the  age  of  seventy,  and  may 
retire  on  reaching  the  minimum  age  of  retirement  provided  for  each  group — fifty- 
eight  for  the  first  group  mentioned  above,  fifty-nine  for  the  second,  and  sixty  for 
the  third.  In  cases  of  ordinary  disability,  certified  by  examination  by  a  medical  board, 
after  ten  yeai*s  of  service  an  allowance  will  be  granted,  consisting  of  annuity  and  pen- 
sion computed  on  the  basis  of  service-fractions  of  final  compensation.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  the  cases  of  accidental  disability,  of  ordi- 
nary death,  and  of  accidental  death. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  bill  is  based  are  undoubtedly  good.  Retirement  is 
permitted  only  on  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  disability  provisions  are  carefully  safe- 
guarded, the  benefits  are  based  on  contributions  from  the  employees  and  the  city  in 
almost  equal  shares,  and  the  accrued  liabilities  are  taken  care  of. 

The  law  fails,  however,  to  abolish  existing  funds  which  have  been  found  to  be 
bankrupt,  and  this  indirectly  encourages  and  recognizes  claims.  The  result  must  be 
that  firemen,  policemen,  and  others  will  acquire  a  certain  moral  claim  against  the 
city  to  meet  the  promised  payments.  If  the  old  funds  are  bankrupt,  it  seems  unrea- 
sonable to  continue  them.  The  establishment  under  the  new  system  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  funds  appears  to  be  unnecessarily  complicated.  The  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  instead  of  a 
new  and  representative  retirement  board  to  supervise  the  operation  of  a  complicated 
plan,  which  cannot  receive  the  attention  that  it  demands  from  a  board  that  already 
has  many  other  duties  to  occupy  its  time  and  interest.  Further,  since  the  employees 
are  required  to  contribute  to  the  new  system,  they  should  be  allotted  some  repre- 
sentation in  its  management. 

Following  the  lines  of  the  pension  system  recently  established  for  the  teachers  of 
the  city,  the  benefits  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  final  compensation;  that  is,  the 
average  annual  wage  or  salary  earnable  by  a  member  for  city  sei*vice  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  service.  Since  the  course  of  salaries  cannot  be  estimated  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  advance,  this  basis  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty  and  involves  peri- 
odical readjustment  of  contributions  whether  of  the  employee  or  the  city  or  of  both, 
since  rates  of  contributions  calculated  on  the  basis  of  averages  prevailing  to-day  would 
not  produce  the  contemplated  benefits.  The  law  provides  for  the  return  with  inter- 
est of  an  employee's  contributions,  if  he  withdraws  from  service,  but  the  city  will  re- 
tain its  own  contributions  in  such  cases  and  use  them  to  reduce  its  own  share  of  the 
annual  burdens.  Thus,  while  the  employees  will  be  required  to  contribute  annually 
from  four  to  eight  per  cent  of  their  salaries, —  the  exact  rates  are  to  be  reached  after 
a  new  actuarial  study, — the  city's  contributions  will  be  lower,  since  it  is  speculating 
on  the  amount  of  its  share  of  the  contributions  that  will  accrue  from  withdrawals 
from  service.  The  system  is  accordingly  inaugurated  with  two  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty—  the  scale  of  salaries  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  and  the  number  of  future 
withdrawals,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  somewhat  speculative  foundations  for  a  sys- 
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tem  that  is  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  soundness  and  accuracy  in  pensions.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  that  more  or  less  discontent  will  arise  among 
the  participants. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  civil  service  employees  of  New 
York  State.  The  new  law  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  a  Commis- 
sion appointed  in  1918  "to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  retirement  pensions,  allow- 
ances, and  annuities  for  state  and  municipal  officials  and  employees,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  fund  from  which  such 
pensions,  allowances  and  annuities  shall  be  paid."  The  general  principles  of  the  plan 
are  almost  identical,  with  the  exception  that  the  age  of  retirement  is  fixed  at  sixty, 
that  disability  allowances  are  to  be  paid  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  that  the  retiring 
allowances  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  average  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of 
service,  and  that  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Comptroller.  The 
system  is  to  come  into  effect  on  January  1, 1921.  Valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  funds  created  by  this  law  and  rates  of  contribution  are  to  be  determined  by 
an  actuarial  investigation,  to  be  conducted  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  and 
quinquennially  thereafter. 

V  The  system  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  plan  for  the  employees  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  two  systems  with  that  enacted  in  the 
same  year  and  by  the  same  legislature  for  the  teachers  of  the  state.  In  the  latter  plan 
teachers  are  required  to  contribute  a  flat  uniform  rate  of  four  per  cent  of  salary  each 
year.  The  service  requirement  for  disability  allowances  and  the  age  of  retirement  are 
not  the  same  in  the  three  systems.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  attempting  to  have  the 
pension  a  final  salary,  which  is  not  defined  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  plans,  but  which 
involves  the  same  element  of  uncertainty  for  the  future,  z- 
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After  some  twenty  years  of  discussion,  the  employees  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  Government  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a  system  of  retiring  allowances.  The  Sterling-Lehlbach  Act,  which  went  into  effect  in 
August,  1920,  provides  for  the  retirement  of  all  employees  in  the  classified  civil  ser- 
vice, and  such  others  as  may  be  and  already  have  been  added  by  executive  order  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  system  is  on  a  contribu- 
tory basis,  all  employees,  regardless  of  their  ages  and  salaries,  are  required  to  make 
annual  contributions  equal  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  their  salaries;  the  amount 
required  to  meet  the  cost  of  annuities  each  year  beyond  those  purchased  by  the  ac- 
cumulated contributions  will  be  made  up  by  federal  contributions.  Seventy  has  been 
fixed  as  the  compulsory  age  of  retirement,  and  fifteen  years  of  service  are  required 
for  eligibility  to  an  allowance.  The  minimum  age  of  retirement  for  mechanics,  city 
and  rural  letter  carriers,  and  post-office  clerks  is  sixty-five;  for  railway  postal  clerks, 
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sixty- two.  Upon  certification  by  the  head  of  a  department  an  employee  maybe  retained 
in  service  for  a  period  of  two  years,  but  in  no  case  more  than  four,  after  the  act  has 
been  in  operation  ten  years.  Retirement  is  compulsory  when  the  "best  interests  of  the 
service"  require  it.  The  amount  of  the  annuity  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  $180  after 
fifteen  years  of  service  to  a  maximum  of  $720  after  thirty  years. 

Allowances  are  payable  in  the  case  of  total  disability  after  fifteen  years  of  service 
either  on  request  of  the  employee,  or  on  the  order  of  the  head  of  his  department.  A 
medical  examination  is  required  before  such  allowances  are  granted,  and  once  a  year 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disability.  Provision  is  made  for  the  refund  of  contri- 
butions with  interest  in  the  event  of  resignation,  dismissal,  or  death.  In  the  event  of 
the  death  of  a  retired  employee  without  receiving  in  annuities  the  total  amount  of 
contributions  standing  to  his  credit,  the  amount  so  remaining  in  the  fund  will  be 
paid  to  his  legal  representative.  An  actuarial  board  of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
must  be  the  Government  Actuary,  is  to  be  appointed  and  required  to  submit  annual 
reports  on  the  operation  of  the  act,  to  make  recommendations,  and  to  valuate  the 
fund  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  quinquennially,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary. 
The  system  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  the  many  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment 
on  the  numerous  pension  bills  that  have  been  proposed  at  each  of  its  sessions.  Con- 
gress had  ample  opportunity  of  presenting  what  might  have  served  as  a  model  pen- 
sion system  for  the  state  and  municipal  civil  services.  It  has  instead  determined  on  a 
compromise  that  does  not  accord  with  the  principles  on  which  general  agreement  has 
been  reached  since  President  Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  issued 
its  valuable  report  in  1912  on  Retirement  from  the  Classified  Civil  Service,  That 
report  probably  constituted  the  turning-point  in  favor  of  the  contributory  prin- 
ciple. In  the  plan  then  proposed  a  system  of  contributions  was  advocated  varying 
with  age  at  entrance  into  service.  Each  employee  was  to  contribute  such  a  sum  up 
to  eight  per  cent  of  salary  as  would  with  compound  interest  at  four  per  cent  yield 
a  pension  equal  to  half  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement,  with  a  maximum  $600  a  year. 
Whatever  the  criticism  of  a  plan  that  attempts  to  base  contributions  on  final  salary 
may  be,  the  principle  is  at  least  one  that  has  the  endorsement  of  many  actuaries. 
The  present  system  not  only  promises  a  flat  pension,  but  requires  also  a  flat  contri- 
bution of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  salary.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  contribution 
will  distribute  an  unequal  burden  on  the  low  paid  and  highly  paid  employees.  Further, 
it  is  also  clear  that  a  small  annual  contribution  must  inevitably  mean  a  small  pen- 
sion, unless  the  employer,  in  this  case  the  Federal  Treasury,  is  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
burden  that  is  altogether  disproportionate  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  system  will  rise  from  $2,000,000  in  the  first  year  to 
$18,500,000  in  the  seventy-seventh  year.  The  contributions  will  meet  about  one- third 
of  the  cost;  the  remainder  must  be  met  wholly  by  general  taxation,  for  the  donations, 
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gifts,  legacies,  and  bequests  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  by  the 
act  to  receive,  will  prove  illusory  or  negligible. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  scheme  is  the  "flat"  pension,  an  allowance  that  takes  no 
account  of  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement.  Congress  was  probably  finally  prevailed 
upon  to  pass  the  measure  on  the  plea  that  efficiency  would  be  promoted  by  a  plan 
to  take  care  of  the  superannuated  and  incompetent.  It  is  idle  to  suppose,  however, 
that  even  the  maximum  pension  of  $720  will  prove  an  inducement  to  retire  to  an 
employee  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $2000.  Moreover,  the  attitude  to  federal 
pensions  being  what  it  is  among  federal  legislators,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  con- 
siderable use  will  be  made  of  the  provision  for  retaining  an  employee  in  sei*vice  for 
two  periods  of  two  years  each  beyond  the  compulsory  age  of  retirement.  The  flat 
pension  is  wholly  indefensible  for  reasons  admirably  summarized  by  Lewis  Meriam 
in  Principles  Governing  the  Retirement  of  Public  Employees^  a  volume  issued  by  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research  located  near  the  Capitol : 

"What  energetic,  able  employee  who  has  reasonable  prospects  outside  the 
public  service  is  going  to  remain  in  it  if  he  is  to  be  dropped,  say,  at  sixty-five 
with  a  minimum  of  subsistence?  He  will  naturally  seek  employment  which  has 
no  compulsory  retirement  age,  or  which  has  a  retirement  system  giving  what 
appear  to  him  as  reasonable  benefits.  Instead  of  making  the  public  service 
attractive  to  good  men,  the  system  would  make  it  repulsive.  For  this  reason  the 
conclusion  seems  fair  that  in  a  service  having  a  large  range  of  salaries  relation- 
ship between  salary  and  retirement  benefits  is  essential  in  respect  at  least  to 
future  entrants  and  that  no  upper  limits  are  desirable." 

A  more  equitable  and  sounder  system  would  first  have  based  the  contributions  at 
such  rates  as  would  yield  a  pension  approximately  equal  to  half  of  the  average  salary 
prevailing  in  each  branch  of  the  service,  thus  introducing  a  flexible  and  elastic  per- 
centage basis  keeping  pace  with  increasing  salaries  in  the  future;  and  secondly,  would 
have  provided  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  burden  between  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer, for  the  cost  of  the  accrued  liabilities  in  a  service  of  some  three  hundred  thou- 
sand employees  will  in  itself  prove  a  burden,  by  no  means  inconsiderable;  and,  thirdly, 
would  have  offered  a  disability  provision  more  in  agreement  with  the  actual  needs 
of  the  situation  than  with  an  ill-considered  tradition.  There  is  hope  of  an  amended 
system  in  the  future  in  the  fact  that  Congress  is  not  pledged  or  prejudiced  in  pen- 
sion matters,  for  the  same  Congress  in  the  same  session  passed  this  civil  service  re- 
tirement act  and  the  act  for  retiring  the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  act 
based  on  somewhat  diff^erent  principles  which  are  discussed  on  another  page  of  this 
Report. 

Evidence  of  the  type  of  amending  that  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  do  is 
forthcoming.  A  movement  has  already  begun  to  approach  Congress  with  requests 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  employees  in  the  unclassified  service,  to  replace 
the  maximum  pension  of  $720  by  a  pension  equal  to  sixty  per  cent  of  an  employee's 
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average  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service,  to  lower  the  ages  of  retirement  in 
certain  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  grant  pensions  after  thirty  years  of  service 
without  an  age  qualification. 


INDUSTRIAL  PENSIONS 

During  the  past  year  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  been  definitely  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  suggesting  general  outlines  for  pension  plans  for  several  large  indus- 
trial concerns.  This  task  has  necessitated  a  closer  study  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  industrial  employment  than  the  Foundation  has  ever  before  been  called  upon  to 
make.  Hitherto  the  problem  has  generally  been  approached  on  the  assumption  that 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  industry  are  on  the  whole  the  same  as  maintain  in 
the  professions  with  which  the  Foundation  has  had  more  intimate  connections.  This 
assumption  is  shared  very  generally  by  other  bodies  interested  in  pension  problems, 
as,  for  example,  the  Pension  Committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York, 
the  Bureau  of  State  Research  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Illinois  Pension  Commission. 
On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  it  has  been  held  that  the  same  principles  that  apply 
to  the  more  stabilized  professions  can  be  transferred  with  little  modification  to  indus- 
trial employments.  Closer  investigation,  however,  reveals  one  important  fact  that  has 
been  overlooked  hitherto  and  that  necessitates  some  re-adaptation  of  the  principles 
now  generally  accepted  as  sound  for  teachers  and  civil  servants.  This  fact  is  the  tre- 
mendous turnover  of  labor  each  year,  which  mounts  up  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  some  industrial  establishments.  Altho  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  functions  of  a  pension  system  to  reduce  the  turnover  and 
secure  continuity  of  service,  immediate  results  cannot  be  expected  while  the  fluctu- 
ations and  migrations  of  employees  reach  the  figure  here  mentioned. 

The  effect  of  such  labor  turnover  on  a  contributory  system  is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  administration  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  general  purposes  of  a  pension  plan. 
Further,  where  no  provision  is  made  for  the  return  of  the  employer's  contributions 
in  cases  of  withdrawal  or  dismissal  from  service,  or  for  the  use  of  such  contributions 
for  other  purposes,  a  fund  would  be  accumulated  within  a  very  short  time  which  in 
large  concerns  would  soon  run  into  millions  more  or  less  idle.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  under  present  conditions  rates  of  contributions  can  be  so  adjusted  by  the  actu- 
aries as  to  take  the  turnover  into  account.  Another  criticism  which  comes  equally  from 
employers  and  employees  is  that  a  contributory  system  inevitably  means  large  accu- 
mulations and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of  administration.  To  this  may 
perhaps  be  added  also  the  cost  of  actuarial  supervision,  and  the  suspicion,  widespread 
even  tho  unwarranted,  that  the  accumulated  funds  may  be  used  in  the  interests  of 
the  employer. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  industrial  field 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  non -contributory  system.  This  conclusion, 
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however,  is  unjustified;  safety  does  not  lie  in  flying  from  one  horn  of  a  dilemma  to  the 
other.  The  non-contributory  plan  overcomes  none  of  the  objections  so  far  discussed. 
It  will  still  encounter  the  strong  opposition  of  labor  unions  who  see  in  the  non-con- 
tributory plan  a  relic  of  feudalism,  an  attempt  to  tie  the  laborer  to  his  job  by  a  vague 
and  illusory  promise  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  employee  himself  contributes  in 
the  long  run  in  the  form  of  depressed  wages.  Not  only  is  the  non -contributory  plan 
vague  in  its  promise,  but  it  fails  in  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a  pension  system,  the 
promotion  of  efliciency  and  a  feeling  of  security  for  old  age.  It  is  costly,  and  the  cost 
cannot  be  anticipated. 

A  solution  still  has  to  be  found  that  does  not  run  counter  to  the  theory  that  has 
been  found  to  be  sound  in  other  than  industrial  occupations.  Such  a  solution  must 
meet  the  objections  of  the  unions,  take  the  turnover  into  account,  reduce  the  cost  of 
administration  incurred  for  "floaters,"  and  off*er  to  the  more  stable  employees  a  defi- 
nite and  contractual  prospect  of  obtaining  a  pension.  It  might  be  suggested  that  even 
where  a  non-contributory  system  is  adopted,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer to  accumulate  a  reserve.  To  attain  the  proper  objects  of  a  pension  system,  how- 
ever, some  form  of  cooperation,  in  which  both  the  employer  and  employee  participate, 
is  essential. 

^The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  recently  devised  a  plan  which  may 
well  offer  a  solution  of  the  many  difficulties  here  mentioned  and  furnish  the  basis  of 
a  cooperative  system.  The  Company  is  prepared  to  write  group  annuity  contracts, 
maturing  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  under  which  the  pension  is  purchased  each  year  in 
small  units,  representing  either  a  flat  rate  or  a  percentage  of  salary.  The  employer  or 
the  employee  or  both  make  a  contribution  each  year  towards  a  pension  to  fall  due 
on  the  retirement  of  the  employee.  In  other  words,  the  employee  receives  a  bond  each 
year  which  assures  him  a  pension  when  he  retires.  To  quote  from  the  Company's  out- 
line of  the  plan.  Old  Age  Pension  Plan,  Group  Pension  Bonds,  "A  $10  bond  pays 
$10  to  an  employee  on  his  birthday,  if  then  alive,  at  age  65,  and  $10  annually  there- 
after as  long  as  he  lives.  Each  bond  is  a  complete  contract  in  itself  and  has  no  relation 
to  any  subsequently  issued.lFor  instance,  at  age  25,  $13  will  buy  absolutely  a  pension 
of  $10  yearly  so  long  as  a  man  lives  beyond  65  years.  At  the  next  age,  26,  the  cost  to 
buy  a  similar  contract  is  $13.56." 

The  plan  offers  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
cost  and  burden  of  administration  and  eliminates  the  actuarial  expense.  Secondly,  an 
employer  who  adopts  the  scheme  may  decide  to  withhold  the  purchase  or  surrender 
of  such  bonds  to  an  employee  until  a  fixed  period  of  service  has  elapsed.  Thirdly,  the 
plan  meets  the  objection  against  the  non-contributory  system,  that,  altho  a  pension 
is  deferred  pay,  only  the  employee  who  survives  in  the  same  service  until  retirement 
receives  the  benefit  promised.  Under  this  plan  a  bond  representing  the  deferred  pay 
is  given  to  the  employee  each  year  and  becomes  his  property  to  be  realized  at  a  fixed 
age,  and  this  whether  the  employee  contributes  or  not.  Finally,  the  plan  can  and  should 
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be  adopted  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Since  the  contributions  are  intended  as  a  protection 
for  old  age,  every  employee  receives  tangible  evidence,  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  of  the 
amount  that  is  being  accumulated  for  this  purpose,  and  hsis  this  as  his  property  if  he 
changes  his  emplojrmenj  after  whatever  period  the  employer  may  have  decided  to 
make  his  contributions.  It  is  not  obvious  from  the  statement  of  the  plan  whether  cash 
surrender  values  are  to  be  provided;  this  is  an  element  to  be  avoided,  since  it  would 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  plan  which  is  to  offer  a  protection  against  old  age.  The  pre- 
mium rates  are  apparently  based  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  policy  in  case  of  death  before 
retirement;  a  cash  surrender  element,  except  to  the  employer  in  cases  where  employees 
leave  his  service  before  completing  the  required  probationary  period,  would  thus  dis- 
criminate against  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

In  order  to  bring  the  plan  thus  described  into  full  accord  with  sound  pension 
theory  so  far  as  the  divergent  conditions  in  industrial  employment  permit,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  require  contributions  from  employees.  The  Company's  own  state- 
ment contemplates  in  general  contributions  by  the  employers  only,  altho  several 
plans  of  cooperation  are  suggested.  Only  by  means  of  cooperation  can  the  habit  of 
thrift  be  encouraged  and  an  adequate  pension  be  provided.  The  proposed  scheme  is 
so  elastic  that  it  would  peraiit  of  the  purchase  by  the  employees'  own  efforts  to  a 
greater  value  than  those  purchased  by  the  employer.  The  migratory  element  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  some  such  condition  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  employer's 
contributions  begin  only  after  a  certain  period  of  service.  It  may  perhaps  not  be 
feasible  to  introduce  at  once  a  cooperative  plan  based  upon  joint  contributions  of 
employees  and  employer.  The  steadier,  more  farsighted,  and  ambitious  element  would 
readily  avail  itself  of  such  an  opportunity;  the  interest  of  the  remainder  may  be 
enlisted  by  the  same  methods  as  are  employed  to  secure  membership  in  benefit  and 
welfare  associations  among  employees.  As  the  Company's  recommendations  stand  at 
present,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  employer  binds  himself  to  continue  the  purchase 
of  the  pension  bonds  in  perpetuity  or  only  from  year  to  year  or  as  the  earnings  of 
each  year  warrant  it.  The  plan  provides  only  for  protection  against  old  age;  neither 
death  benefits  nor  optional  forms  of  settlement  have  been  included.  Protection 
against  disability  is  generally  afforded  under  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts;  pro- 
tection against  sickness  is  usually  provided  for  by  welfare  associations.  A  well- 
rounded  scheme,  to  furnish  protection  against  the  main  hazards  of  life,  may  require 
protection  for  dependents  in  the  event  of  death.  This  can  now  generally  be  found  in 
the  recently  developed  systems  of  group  insurance.  The  group  pension  plan,  which 
offers  a  protection  for  old  age,  promises  to  furnish  a  solution  to  this  problem  so  far 
as  industrial  employees  are  concerned. 


PART  VI 
EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 


JUSTICE  AND  THE  POOR 

Foe  some  years  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  legal  edu- 
cation. Inevitably  this  involved  an  examination  of  the  methods  of  admission  to  the 
bar  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  This  study  has  resulted  in  certain  by-prod- 
ucts that  it  seemed  well  to  deal  with  in  special  bulletins  in  advance  of  the  publica- 
tion of  an  extensive  report  dealing  with  legal  education  and  the  methods  of  admission 
to  the  bar.  Such  a  bulletin  was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  under  the  title, 
Jiistice  and  the  Poor.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  Smith  of  the  Boston 
Bar. 

The  bulletin  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  In  the  opinion  of  legal  scholars  it  consti- 
tutes, within  the  particular  field  it  was  designed  to  cover,  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  difficulties  and  defects  in  our  existing  administration  of  justice  so  far  as 
these  defects  are  related  to  the  poverty  of  the  individual  seeking  justice  thru  our 
courts.  It  will  no  doubt  form  the  basis  of  certain  remedial  measures,  whose  effect 
will  be  to  enable  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  accomplish  more  completely  the  intent 
of  the  law. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  a  delicate  matter  to  bring  up  for  discussion  for  the 
reason  that  the  courts,  which  are  the  agencies  of  justice,  are  of  vital  concern  to  every 
citizen.  Any  misstatement  or  exaggeration  that  tends  to  create  false  inferences  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  justice  may  do  enormous  harm  by  undermining  public 
confidence  in  legal  institutions  which  represent  the  achievement  of  centuries  of  effort 
and  constitute  both  for  rich  and  poor  the  bulwark  of  civilized  society.  It  is  equally 
clear,  however,  that  in  the  law,  as  in  all  other  fields  of  human  activity,  progress  can 
be  had  only  by  ascertaining  and  stating  the  facts.  Furthermore,  all  the  machinery  of 
society — governmental,  legal,  educational — can  be  kept  effective  only  by  constant 
review  and  examination.  Wholesome  and  fair-minded  criticism,  even  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  is  the  only  method  by  which  this  administration  will  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  growing  needs  and  demands  of  the  body  politic.  The  fundamental 
assumption  of  this  report  was  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  secure  equal  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  to  every  citizen,  but  that  the  administration  of  the  law,  thru  various 
defects  pointed  out  in  the  report,  had  not  always  kept  up  with  the  law's  intention. 
The  report  endeavored  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  administration  of  law  has 
failed  of  complete  success  in  the  case  of  the  poor  citizen  by  reason  of  his  poverty. 
It  undertook,  in  the  second  place,  to  point  out  practical  methods  by  which  these  defi- 
ciencies could  be  supplied. 

In  the  main,  the  report  has  received  hearty  approval  from  the  members  of  the  bar 
and  from  citizens  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
was  perhaps  unavoidable  that  in  a  few  newspapers,  headlines  describing  the  report  were 
misleading.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  first  pages  of  the  report,  which  described 
the  difficulties  of  the  poor  in  obtaining  justice,  should  be  looked  upon  as  better  news- 
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paper  material  than  the  great  body  of  the  report  which  made  clear  the  dependence 
of  the  individual  upon  the  law  and  the  need  for  a  constructive  program,  to  the  end 
that  the  law's  intention  of  equal  justice  to  every  man  should  be  fulfilled.  Such  criti- 
cisms as  have  appeared  were  founded  rather  on  these  newspaper  accounts  of  the  report, 
than  upon  what  was  actually  said  in  the  report  itself. 

For  example,  the  Committee  on  General  Welfare  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Court 
regarded  the  report  as  in  some  measure  a  criticism  of  their  courts,  but  an  examination 
of  the  actual  report  itself  will  show  that  there  was  no  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  New  York  judges  and  the  author  of  the  report.  Indeed,  the  report 
itself  highly  commended  the  New  York  Municipal  Courts  as  an  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  poor  people  in  a  congested  centre  of  population,  and  the  criticisms  in  the 
report  were  not  of  the  New  York  Court  or  of  any  other  Court,  but  rather  of  the 
general  system  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Courts  are  only  a  part  of  that 
system.  The  main  difficulty  in  bringing  justice  within  the  reach  of  the  very  poor 
is  the  lack  of  their  ability  to  obtain  the  services  of  lawyers,  but  the  judges  are  no 
more  responsible  for  this  condition  than  they  are  for  the  enactment  of  unwise  legis- 
lation. 

Newspaper  editors,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  sometimes  lend  the  use  of  their 
editorial  columns  to  their  friends.  There  is  a  type  of  lawyer,  generally  a  practitioner 
in  the  higher  courts  and  in  large  causes,  who  becomes  nervous  over  any  criticism  of 
legal  procedure,  however  temperately  and  carefully  made.  These  brethren  were  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  publication  of  Justice  and  the  Poor,  and  the  letters  which 
some  of  them  wrote  to  the  Foundation  were  so  exactly  the  statements  printed  as  edi- 
torials in  a  few  of  the  metropolitan  dailies,  that  the  one  might  easily  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  other.  The  essential  weakness  in  the  criticism  made  by  these  gentle- 
men lay  in  the  fact  that  they  failed  to  appreciate  that  this  bulletin  was  an  effort  to 
strengthen  in  the  popular  mind  respect  for  the  law.  It  was  an  effort  to  revive  the 
appreciation  of  the  truth  that  it  is  only  by  observance  of  the  law  that  individual 
right  and  freedom  can  be  maintained,  and  starting  from  that  foundation,  it  undertook 
to  show  that  in  order  that  this  respect  for  the  law  shall  persist  and  increase,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  administration  of  justice  shall  be  so  planned  that  no  man  shall  be 
estopped  of  justice  by  reason  of  his  poverty.  It  was  a  somewhat  naive  argument  on 
the  part  of  these  critics  that  the  essential  failure  of  justice  in  our  country  lay  in  the 
denial  of  justice  to  the  rich.  It  is  most  natural  and  human  that  even  a  learned  lawyer 
should  have  a  keener  sympathy  for  the  disabilities  of  his  own  clients  than  for  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  citizens  with  whose  cases  he  is  not  so  directly  concerned.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  well-to-do  sometimes  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  Courts,  particularly  in  jury  trials,  in  which  class  prejudice  is  so  easily 
invoked  at  the  expense  of  justice.  But  the  object  of  this  particular  Bulletin,  as  was 
most  clearly  stated,  was  the  consideration  of  those  failures  of  justice  which  arise  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  individual  seeking  judgment.  On  the  whole,  these  seem 
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more  numerous,  and  there  is  a  more  pressing  necessity  that  they  should  be  met.  Later, 
the  Foundation,  in  its  legal  and  juristic  studies,  may  find  time  to  prepare  a  second 
bulletin,  entitled  Justice  and  the  Rich. 

Hitherto  the  Bar  Associations  of  the  nation  have  shown  no  unanimity  of  action 
and  little  sustained  interest  in  the  subject  dealt  with  by  this  report.  As  compared 
with  national  and  local  associations  of  physicians,  the  Bar  Associations  have  been 
singularly  ineffective  in  their  influence  upon  legal  education,  upon  legislation,  and 
upon  better  methods  of  administering  the  law.  Altho  leading  members  of  the  Bar 
Association,  like  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft,  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
weaknesses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  sharper  terms  than  they  are  stated  in 
this  bulletin,  their  words  of  warning  have  brought  little  response.  The  apathy  of  the 
Bar  Associations  has  been  all  the  more  remarkable  since  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Congress,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  our  state  legisla- 
tures, are  members  of  the  bar.  It  is  therefore  not  only  a  gratifying  result  of  the  report 
but  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  that  the  various  Bar  Associations  and  other  kindi-ed 
organizations  have  taken  up  the  report  seriously  with  a  view  to  constructive  action. 

The  general  subject  of  legal  aid  work  formed  an  important  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  and 
at  meetings  of  many  of  the  state  bar  associations  and  local  commissions.  In  these  dis- 
cussions the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Foundation  received  wide  and  intelligent  consid- 
eration. It  has  also  been  taken  up  and  studied  by  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  the  National  Probation  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers,  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  long  run  the  consideration  that  will  determine  the  value  of 
this  bulletin,  and  the  possibility  of  translating  its  recommendations  into  practice, 
will  be  the  impression  created  upon  the  legal  thought  of  the  country.  This  bulletin 
really  appeals  to  members  of  the  bar  to  assume  a  more  direct  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  justice  than  they  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  do.  There  have  been 
already  a  number  of  concrete  results  which  have  proceeded  directly  as  a  result  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  Foundation's  report.  During  the  past  year  in  Massachusetts 
a  statute  was  enacted  providing  for  small  claims  courts  throughout  the  state,  consti- 
tuting the  first  state-wide  law  of  this  character.  The  law  was  enacted  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  judicature  of  the  Commonwealth  which  devoted  its 
first  report  entirely  to  this  subject. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Municipal  Court  has  established  a  small  claims  branch  follow- 
ing out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  bulletin  and  after  conferences  with  its 
author.  Another  noteworthy  event  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  taking  over  of 
the  legal  aid  work  in  Philadelphia  from  the  private  incorporated  society  by  the  Boai-d 
of  Public  Welfare.  This  step  was  taken  only  after  a  consideration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
bulletin  and  conferences  with  the  author  relative  to  proper  safeguards  and  routine. 

In  Pennsylvania,  also,  a  development  is  now  taking  place  which  may  furnish  a  pre- 
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cedent  of  outstanding  importance.  The  publication  of  Jitstice  and  the  Poor  brought 
the  subject  with  which  it  dealt  to  the  attention  of  the  Constitutional  Commission 
working  on  the  amendment  and  the  revision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution.  Based 
on  Justice  and  the  Poor,  and  after  conferences  between  its  author  and  the  Commis- 
sion, the  latter  has  adopted  and  recommended  a  sweeping  amendment  giving  the 
Supreme  Court  plenary  power  to  make  such  changes  in  the  administration  of  justice 
as  will  assure  genuine  equality  before  the  law.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
constitute  the  first  thoroughgoing  attempt  by  any  state  to  secure  thru  its  funda- 
mental law  a  more  perfect  realization  of  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  the  equality  of 
justice  upon  which  our  country  was  founded. 

Bills  for  the  establishment  of  small  claims  courts  have  been  introduced  in  various 
other  jurisdictions,  and  enquiries  have  been  received  from  members  of  constitutional 
convention^,  code  revision  commissions,  and  public-spirited  citizens  throughout  the 
various  states  requesting  advice  as  to  what  amendments  are  necessary  and  how  they 
should  be  drafted. 

It  is  already  apparent,  also,  that  the  report  has  resulted  in  a  quickening  of  the 
legal  aid  movement.  Where  the  establishment  of  new  organizations  is  being  consid- 
ered, as  in  Memphis,  New  Bedford,  Providence,  Louisville,  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  Foundation  has  been  requested  to  furnish  complete  information  as  to  the  best 
type  of  organization,  the  fundamental  theories  which  should  control,  and  the  meth- 
ods, forms,  rules,  and  other  details  which  make  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work. 
In  other  cities  legal  aid  societies  are  undergoing  a  readjustment,  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  facts  presented  in  Jttstke  and  the  Poor, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  in  the  short  time  since  the  publication  of  the  report, 
definite  progress  has  been  made.  Whether  this  movement  will  continue  so  as  to  bear 
fruit  in  permanent  and  adequate  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  justice  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  whether  those  in  the  profession  of  the  law  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  problem  and  are  ready  to  give  time  and  thought  and  effort 
to  its  proper  solution. 
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Two  preliminary  bulletins  have  already  been  issued  by  the  Foundation,  dealing  with 
special  topics  in,  or  closely  related  to,  the  field  of  legal  education.  These  are  Bulle- 
tin Number  Eight,  The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method,  and  Bulletin  Number 
Thirteen,  Justice  and  the  Poor.  A  discussion  of  the  historical  development  and  prin- 
cipal contemporary  problems  of  legal  education  is  now  being  made  ready  for  the 
printer.  It  will  trace  the  development  not  only  of  our  extremely  divergent  types  of 
law  schools,  but  also  of  our  crudely  organized  system  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
of  our  modern  bar  associations,  the  great  potential  usefulness  of  which  in  legal  edu- 
cation and  admission  to  the  bar  is  at  present  only  dimly  recognized,  even  by  their 
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own  members.  These  three  topics  are  so  interrelated  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  any 
one  of  them  adequately  without  reference  to  the  others.  This  bulletin  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  contemporary  situation,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  constructive  work  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  view  of  frequent  requests  made  to  the  Foundation  for  a  list  of  law  schools,  distin- 
guished according  to  the  minimum  amount  of  time  that  students  must  devote  to  their 
education,  the  following  information,  which  includes  the  data  most  often  sought,  is 
now  published.  The  list  is  believed  to  cover  all  institutions  in  the  United  States 
that,  during  the  academic  year  1920-21,  are  offering  to  resident  students  instruction 
leading  to  a  law  degree.  The  symbols  are  to  be  interpreted  as  follows : 

Roman  numerals,  I,  II,  III,  denote  the  minimum  number  of  years  that  must  have 
been  spent  in  a  college  in  order  to  secure  admission  to  the  law  school  as  regular 
candidates  for  the  regular  law  degree.  The  absence  of  a  Roman  numeral  denotes 
accordingly  that  only  a  high  school  education,  or  even  less,  is  required.  The  sym- 
bol *III  signifies  that  three  years  of  college  work  will  suffice  only  in  case  the  full 
requirements  for  a  college  degree  have  been  satisfied  during  this  period. 

The  letter  M  signifies  that  sessions  are  held  in  the  morning  hours  for  stu- 
dents who  are  supposed  to  devote  their  full  time  to  their  school  work  whether  or 
not  they  attend  part  of  their  classes  at  other  hours  of  the  day. 

The  letter  A  signifies  that  the  entire  course  may  be  covered  in  classes  that 
meet  only  at  such  daytime  hours — usually  in  the  afternoon,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  early  morning  or  at  the  lunch  hour — as  are  convenient  for  students  en- 
gaged in  other  occupations. 

The  letter  E  signifies  that  the  entire  course  may  be  covered  in  evening  classes, 
similarly  intended  for  students  who  devote  only  a  part  of  their  working  hours 
to  their  studies. 

Arabic  numerals,  1, 2, 3, 4,  denote  the  length  of  the  law  school  course  in  aca- 
demic years;  when  the  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four  academic  quarters,  three 
such  quarters  are  counted  as  equal  to  one  academic  year. 

The  term  "Equivalent"  is  used  in  a  narrow  sense,  to  signify  that  in  place  of 
one  year  of  college  work,  followed  by  one  year  devoted  exclusively  to  law,  two 
years,  each  of  which  contains  both  college  and  law  work,  may  be  substituted. 

Those  familiar  with  the  practices  of  existing  schools  will  recognize  the  impossi- 
bility of  noting,  in  condensed  tabular  form,  many  minor  variations.  A  comprehensive 
discussion  of  this  topic  would  include  the  shading  of  entrance  requirements  in  the 
case  of  students  with  military  service  records,  students  of  unusual  maturity,  special 
students,  candidates  for  a  special  degree;  the  requirement,  by  certain  schools,  of  a 
college  degree  from  applicants  not  in  their  own  university,  and  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
vanced standing  rule  upon  this;  the  relative  likelihood  that  a  college  degree  may  be 
obtained  in  three  years,  among  schools  that  require  it;  the  requirement  for  regular 
admission  of  maturity,  or  of  education  beyond  that  given  by  most  high  schools,  but 
not  necessarily  obtained  in  a  college;  the  requirement  of  college  work,  or  of  a  college 
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degree,  for  graduation,  but  not  for  admission ;  the  extent  to  which  degree  credit  is 
given  for  evening  work,  in  schools  offering  both  full  time  and  part  time  courses; 
failure  on  the  part  of  certain  schools,  requiring  three  years  for  their  degree,  to  organ- 
ize, as  yet,  a  third  year;  the  distinction  between  a  two-year  course  and  a  three-year 
course  listed  as  two  years  because  it  may  be  covered,  at  least  by  some  students,  in  this 
time;  differences,  finally,  in  the  length  of  the  academic  year  or  in  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  weekly  to  class  sessions. 

The  concluding  summary  represents  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  schools 
may  be  divided,  on  the  basis  of  these  data,  into  broad  groups.  In  order  to  make  any 
such  grouping,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  tentative  judgment  upon  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  substantial  variations  noted.  Otherwise  the  data  are  strictly  objective. 
They  show  that  some  schools  demand,  for  their  law  degree,  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  preparation,  both  general  and  technical,  than  do  others.  The  comparison  is  not 
intended  to  call  into  question  the  propriety  of  their  offering  legal  instruction,  of  a 
type  appropriate  to  the  relatively  scanty  time  devoted  to  it  by  their  students.  Still 
less  does  this  information  pretend  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  merits  of  any  institution. 
Many  ffictors  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  addition  to  purely  quantitative  meas- 
urements of  time,  in  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  law  schools. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS,  TIME  AT  WHICH  SESSIONS  ARE  HELD 

AND  LENGTH  OF  COURSE  IN  RESIDENTIAL  LAW  SCHOOLS 

CONFERRING  A  DEGREE 

ALABAMA 
Tuscaloosa  University  of  Alabama,  School  of  Law  M3 

ARIZONA 
Tucson  University  of  Arizona,  School  of  Law  IMS 

ARKANSAS 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Law  School  E2 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley                        University  of  California,  School  of  Jurispru-  IIIM3  or 

dence  IIM4 

Los  Angeles                  Los  Angeles  School  of  Law  M3  A3  E3 
University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 

Law  IM3  IA3  E4 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law  M3  E4 

San  Francisco                Hastings  College  of  the  Law  IIM3 

St.  Ignatius  College,  The  College  of  I^w  E4 

San  Francisco  Law  School  E4 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  College  E4 

San  Jose                         University  of  Santa  Clara,  Institute  of  Law  IIES 
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Stanford  University     Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  The  Law 
School 


Boulder 
Denver 


COLORADO 
University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law 
University  of  Denver,  School  of  Law 
Westminster  Law  School 
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IIM3 


IIM3 

IA3 

E3 


New  Haven 


Washington 


CONNECTICUT 
Yale  University,  School  of  Law 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  The  School 

of  Law 
Georgetown  University,  The  Law  School 
George  Washington  University,  Law  School 
Howard  University,  The  School  of  Law  (colored) 
National  University,  Law  School 
Washington  College  of  Law 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Association  Institute,  Law  School 


IIIM3 


M3 
A3 
M3  A3 
E3 
E2 
A3 
A3 


De  Land 
Gainesville 


Athens 
Atlanta 

Macon 


Moscow 


Bloomington 
Chicago 


Springfield 
Urbana 


FLORIDA 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  College  of  Law 
University  of  Florida,  College  of  Law 

GEORGIA 
University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department 
Atlanta  Law  School 

Emory  University,  The  Lamar  School  of  Law 
Mercer  University,  The  School  of  Law 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  College  of  Law 

ILLINOIS 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of  Law 
Chicago  Law  School 
Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law 
De  Paul  University,  College  of  Law 
The  John  Marshall  Law  School 
Loyola  University,  Department  of  Law 
Northwestern  University,  School  of  Law 

University  of  Chicago,  The  Law  School 
'  Webster  College  of  Law 
Lincoln  College  of  Law 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Law 


M2 
M3 


M3 

E2 

IIM3 

E2 


IM3 


A3 

A3E3 

E3 

M3E4 

A3E3 

E4 

*IIIM3  or 

IIIM4 

IIIM3 

E3 

E4 

IIM3  or 

Equivalent 
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INDIANA 
Tri-State  College,  School  of  Law 
Indiana  University,  School  of  Law 
Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 
University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law  School 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of  Law 

Valparaiso  University,  The  Law  School 


A2 

IIM3 

E2 

M3 

IMS  or 

Equivalent 

MB 


Des  Moines 
Iowa  City 


IOWA 


Drake  University,  The  College  of  Law 
State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Law 


M3 
IIM3 


KANSAS 


Lawrence 
Topeka 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 


Baltimore 


University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Law 
Washburn  College,  School  of  Law 

KENTUCKY 
University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Law 
Jefferson  School  of  Law 
University  of  Louisville,  Law  Department 
State  University,  Central  Law  School  {colored) 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School 
Loyola  University,  School  of  Law 
The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  College  of 
Law 

MARYLAND 
University  of  Maryland,  The  School  of  Law 


IMS 
IMS  or 

Equivalent 

MS 
E2 
AS 
E3 


IMS 
ES 

IMS 
ES 


Boston 


Cambridge 
Springfield 

Worcester 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  The  School  of  Law 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of  Law 

Portia  Law  School 

Suffolk  Law  School 

Harvard  University,  I^w  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Law,  Springfield  Division 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Law,  Worcester  Division 


E4 

A4E4 

E4 

*IIIMS 

E4 

E4 


Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 


MICHIGAN 
University  of  Michigan,  Law  School 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit  College  of  Law 
University  of  Detroit,  Law  School 


IIMS 
ASES 
ASES 


Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
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MINNESOTA 
Minnesota  College  of  Law 
Northwestern  College  of  Law 
University  of  Minnesota,  The  Law  School 
St.  Paul  College  of  Law 
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E3 

E3 

IIM3 

E4, 


Oxford 


MISSISSIPPI 
University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Law 


M2 


Columbia 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


Missoula 


MISSOURI 
University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Law 
Kansas  City  School  of  Law 
Benton  College  of  Law 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  School  of  Law 
St.  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Law 
Washington  University,  The  School  of  Law 

MONTANA 
University  of  Montana,  The  School  of  Law 


IMS 

A4E4 

E4 

A3E3 

A3E4 

IMS 


IIM3 


Lincoln 
Omaha 


Newark 


Albany 

Buffalo 

Ithaca 

New  York  City 


Syracuse 


NEBRASKA 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  The  College  of  I.aw  IMS 
Creighton  University,  College  of  Law                          IMS  E4 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law  E4 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  Law  School  AS  ES 

NEW  YORK 

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School  MS 

University  of  Buffalo,  Department  of  Law  MS 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Law  IIMS 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn  Law  School  AS  ES 

Columbia  University,  School  of  Law  IIIMS 

Fordham  University,  School  of  Law  AS  ES 

New  York  Law  School  AS  ES 
New  York  University,  School  of  Law                      MS  AS  ES 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law  IMS 


Chapel  Hill 

Durham 
Wake  Forest 
Wilmington 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
University  of  North  Carolina,  The  School  of 

Law 
Trinity  College,  School  of  Law 
Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Law 
Wilmington  Law  School 


IIMS 
IIMS 


E2 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 
The  University  of  North  Dakota,  School  of  Law 


IIM3 


Ada 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Columbus 
Toledo 

Youngstown 


OHIO 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Law  M3 

University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law  IM3 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Night  Law  School  E4 
Baldwin- Wallace  College,  The  Cleveland  Law 

School  E3 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  Thomas 

Backus  Law  School  IIIM3 
Ohio  Northern  University,  The  John  Marshall 

School  of  Law  A3  E3 

The  Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Law  IIM3 

St.  John's  University,  Department  of  Law  E3 

Toledo  University,  College  of  Law  E4 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Youngstown  School  of  Law  A4  E4 


Norman 


OKLAHOMA 
The  University  of  Oklahoma,  The  School  of  Law 


M3 


OREGON 


Eugene 
Portland 

Salem 


University  of  Oregon,  The  Law  School 
Northwestern  College  of  Law 
Oregon  Law  School 
Willamette  University,  College  of  Law 


IIM3 
E3 
E3 
A3 


Carlisle 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Providence 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Dickinson  College,  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
The  Temple  University,  The  School  of  Law 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  ITie  Law  School 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School 

of  Law 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Law 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Law,  Providence  Division 


M3 

E4 

IIIM3 

A3 

IIIA3 


E4 


4 


Columbia 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of  Law 


M2 


Vermillion 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Law 


IIM3 


Chattanooga 

Harrogate 

Jackson 

Knoxville 

Lebanon 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Austin 
Waco 


Salt  Lake  City 


Charlottesville 
Lexington 
Richmond 
Williamsburg 
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TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  College  of  Law 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Law  Department 
Union  University,  Law  School 
The  University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Law 
Cumberland  University,  Law  School 
University  of  Memphis,  Law  School 
Vanderbilt  University,  The  Law  School 

TEXAS 
The  University  of  Texas,  School  of  Law 
Baylor  University,  Law  Department 

UTAH 
University  of  Utah,  The  School  of  Law 

VIRGINIA 
University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Law 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  School  of  Law 
Richmond  College,  T.C.Williams  School  of  Law 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Marshall  Wythe 
School  of  Government  and  Citizenship 


E2 
M2 
M2 
IMS 
Ml 

E2 


IIM3 
IA3 


IMS 


IM3 
M3 
E3 

IIM3 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Morgantown 


Madison 
Milwaukee 


WASHINGTON 
University  of  Washington,  School  of  Law 
Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
West  Virginia  University,  The  College  of  Law 

WISCONSIN 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Law  School 
Marquette  University,  College  of  Law 


IIM3 
IIE4 


IM3 


IIM3 
IMS  or 


Equivalent  E4 
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SUMMARY 


High  entrance  full  time  schools 


♦IIIM3 

♦IIIM3  or  IIIM4 
IIIM3 
IIIA3 

IIIM3  or  IIM4 
IIM3 
IIM3  or  Equivalent 


9, 
1 
4 
1 
1 
20 
1  30  {21%) 


Law  entrance  schools  offering  full  time 
courses  of  standard  length 


Part  time  schools  offering  courses 
of  standard  length 

IA3  2 

A4E4  3 

A3E4  1 

A3  7 

A3  E3  10 

IIE4  1 

E4  16 

IIE3  1 

E3  14    55(39%) 

Short  course  schools 
M2  6 

Ml  1 

A2  1 

E2  9    16  (11%) 

Total  number  of  schools      142  (100%^) 

I,  II,  III,  denote  the  number  of  academic  years  required  to  have  been  spent  in  a  college  prior  to 
admission  ;  *,  that  a  college  degree  must  have  been  obtained. 

M  (morning)  denotes  that  the  law  course  requires  the  student's  full  time;  A  (afternoon),  E  (even- 
ing), only  part  of  his  time,  while  in  residence. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  denote  the  number  of  years'  residence  required  to  complete  the  law  course. 

•'Equivalent"  denotes  a  dovetailing  of  college  and  law  school  work,  not  affecting  the  total. 

The  symbols  in  all  cases  denote  the  requirements  in  force  during  the  academic  year  1920-21.  An- 
nouncements of  future  changes  are  not  included. 


IM3 

IM3  or  Equivalent 

IM3E4 

IM3  or  Equiv.  E4 

M3^ 

M3  A3 

M3E4 
IM3  IA3  E4 

M3  A3  E3 


14 
2 
1 
1 

17 
1 


2  41  (^P%) 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  MEDICAL  DOGMA 

In  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  (1914)  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  there  appeared  a 
paper  describing  the  action  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  becoming  responsible 
for  two  medical  schools,  the  one  devoted  to  scientific  medicine,  and  the  other  to 
medical  sectarianism  as  practised  by  the  representatives  of  homeopathy.  The  occasion 
for  devoting  time  and  labor  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  this 
extraordinary  action  of  the  University  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  concerned  itself  for  a  number  of  years  with  medical  education,  and  has  sought 
to  chi'onicle  in  its  reports,  from  year  to  year,  significant  steps  taken  by  American 
institutions  in  the  advancement  of  medical  training  and  of  medical  practice.  That 
a  modern  university  which  had  hitherto  kept  out  of  medical  education  should  under- 
take to  conduct  a  medical  school  was  itself  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
medical  education;  but  when  it  undertook  two  medical  schools,  proceeding  upon 
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antagonistic  conceptions  of  science  and  of  medicine,  the  action  was  so  extraordinary 
as  to  be  worthy  of  detailed  description. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  that  report  that  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  University 
was  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  conflicting  interests,  and  that  the  politics  of  medi- 
cine rather  than  any  clear  conception  of  medical  education  determined  the  outcome. 
Sectarian  medicine  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Homeopathy  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared from  Europe  and  is  fast  disappearing  from  the  United  States.  Its  chief  seat 
of  influence  and  of  propaganda  to-day  is  in  Ohio,  and  the  chief  reason  why  a  homeo- 
pathic school  has  been  imposed  upon  the  State  University  lies  in  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  homeopathic  physicians  of  the  state.  For  a  number  of  years  men  promi- 
nent in  government  and  in  the  political  life  of  Ohio  have  been  under  the  tutelage 
of  homeopathic  physicians,  and  not  unnaturally  this  has  resulted  in  a  pressure  upon 
the  President  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  which  has  put  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  the  position  of  advocating  simultaneously  in  medicine  the  claims  of 
science  and  of  dogma  upon  equal  terms. 

General  interest  in  the  experiment  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  supporting 
two  antagonistic  conceptions  of  medicine  has  been  revived  recently  by  the  tender  of 
a  gift  of  one  thousand  shares  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  on  condition  that  the  gift  be  admin- 
istered "For  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  homeopathic  college  of  medicine."  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  gift  would  seem  to  fasten  upon  the  University  for  the  indefinite 
future  a  condition  regarding  medical  education  which  can  but  be  regretted  by  the 
friends  of  the  institution  as  well  as  by  those  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  medi- 
cal education  and  of  medical  progress.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  that  this  action  was  not  unanimous,  and  that  the  objections  to  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  gift  were  forcibly  and  strongly  stated.  Few  boards  of  trustees 
are  able  to  resist  a  tender  of  money  for  any  purpose,  however  remote  from  the 
primary  work  of  the  institution,  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  Board  of 
Trustees  which  had  set  up  two  conflicting  conceptions  of  medical  science  would  in 
so  short  a  time  be  ready  to  decline  money  offered  for  the  support  of  either.  The 
misfortune  is  that  a  situation  should  exist  that  makes  it  possible  at  this  day  to  place 
a  University  in  a  great  state  of  the  American  Union  in  so  humiliating  a  position. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  a  certain  group  of  physicians  calling  them- 
selves homeopaths  are  successful  practitioners  of  medicine.  Medicine  is  both  a  sci- 
ence and  an  art  in  its  practical  application.  A  large  proportion  of  the  advocates  of 
homeopathy  have  abandoned  the  dogmas  upon  which  the  cult  is  founded,  and  all 
such  practitioners  employ,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  the  methods  and  discoveries  of 
modern  medical  science.  The  situation  which  brings  discredit  on  the  University  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  supporting  two  medical  schools  when  it  has  insufficient  resources 
for  one,  and  still  further  in  the  incongruity  that  while  one  school  is  pledged  to  the 
principles  of  inductive  science,  the  other  has  its  sole  reason  for  existence  in  the  per- 
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petuation  of  a  dogma  which  has  completely  disappeared  from  medical  practice  in 
the  land  of  its  birth  and  is  steadily  disappearing  in  this  country.  That  a  Univer- 
sity should  simultaneously  pledge  itself  to  two  mutually  contradictory  conceptions 
of  medical  science  is  to  stultify  itself  as  an  intellectual  leader.  The  scientific  method, 
whether  in  medicine  or  in  any  other  field  of  research,  accepts  whatever  is  proved  to 
be  true,  and  as  promptly  rejects  whatever  has  been  shown  to  be  false.  It  abandons 
the  theory  of  yesterday  for  that  of  to-day,  if  the  latter  is  founded  upon  a  wider 
knowledge  of  facts.  There  is  no  room  in  it  for  dogma  or  arbitrary  theory.  All  the 
great  advances  of  medicine  in  the  last  generation  have  come  from  this  conception. 

As  contrasted  with  this,  the  theory  of  homeopathy  is  based  upon  certain  assumed 
principles  enunciated  by  its  founder:  first,  the  principle  of  "Similars,"  often  tho  not 
fully  expressed  by  the  phrase  "Like  cures  like;"  second,  the  doctrine  of  "Potencies" 
or  spiritual  dynamization. 

The  first  is  still  accepted  by  the  majority  of  homeopathic  practitioners,  tho  prob- 
ably few  of  them  follow  it  strictly  in  their  practice.  It  requires  that  any  remedial  agent 
or  drug  should  be  "proved"  by  observing  its  effects  when  administered  to  persons  in 
good  health  in  gradually  increasing  doses.  If  these  effects  are  found  to  be  similar  to 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  some  other  person  who  is  ill,  then  this  particular  drug 
is  the  thing  to  be  administered  for  the  cure  of  the  illness.  Long  and  patient  investi- 
gation has  failed  to  show  any  such  result  as  this  dogma  pronounces. 

According  to  the  second  principle,  the  "potency"  or  healing  power  of  a  drug  in- 
creases as  the  quantity  in  the  dose  is  diminished.  For  example,  a  single  grain  of  a 
given  drug  is  subdivided  and  attenuated  by  repeated  solutions  and  re-solutions  until 
the  quantity  remaining  in  the  final  dose  is  impossible  of  detection  by  the  most  refined 
process  known  to  chemical  science.  The  founder  of  the  system  urged  upon  his  follow- 
ers what  is  known  in  homeopathic  terminology  as  the  "39th  potency."  It  has  been 
computed  that  to  divide  completely  a  single  grain  of  a  drug  to  this  degree  of  attenua- 
tion would  require  a  quantity  of  water  that  would  be  represented  by  a  sphere  whose 
diameter  would  be  many  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  According  to 
the  present  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  nature  of  matter,  such  a  subdivision 
would  require  not  only  the  breaking  up  of  the  molecule,  but  the  disruption  of  the 
atom  itself  and  the  scattering  of  the  electrons  of  which  it  is  assumed  to  be  composed. 
To  these  so-called  high  potencies  the  founder  attributed  a  sort  of  spiritual  power 
which  made  the  drug  itself  more  effective.  In  his  belief — homeopathy  is  a  faith,  not 
a  science — the  potency  was  also  enormously  increased  by  the  number  of  shakings 
given  the  final  solution.  According  to  his  judgment,  two  were  as  many  as  one  might 
safely  use  in  certain  cases. 

A  third  principle  enunciated  by  the  founder  of  homeopathy  was  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  theory  that  all  chronic  diseases  were  derived  from  psora  (the  itch),  syphilis, 
or  sycosis  (fig-wart). 

Tliis  third  principle  the  microscope  proved  to  be  en*oneous  and  absurd.  It  has  long 
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been  abandoned  by  the  advocates  of  homeopathy  except  by  a  small  group  of  men 
known  as  "Purists,"  who  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  faith  of  the  sect  as  promulgated 
by  its  founder. 

Whatever  the  extent  to  which  the  homeopathic  physician  of  to-day  uses  the  meth- 
ods and  the  results  of  modern  medical  research,  the  sole  reason  for  the  pei-petuation 
of  a  sectarian  body  of  homeopaths  lies  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  conception  of  drug 
therapy  as  founded  on  Hahnemann's  principles  of  "Similars"  and  "Potencies."  This 
is  made  clear  whenever  homeopaths  meet  and  endeavor  to  formulate  the  reasons  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  particular  cult.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  —  quite  naturally  held  in  Ohio — the  presiding  officer,  in  his 
presidential  address,  declared  that  laymen  are  beginning  to  realize  that  homeopathy 
is  not  "sectarian  and  questionable,"  but  that  it  is  "reasonable  and  scientific."  As  a 
proof  of  this  statement,  he  made  the  following  extraordinary  pronouncement : 

"The  potency  of  the  infinitesimal  dose  for  which  we  have  been  decried  has  been 
established  and  the  efficiency  of  the  minimum  dose  is  acknowledged  by  all.  Drxtg 
affinity  has  been  proven  conclusively  through  research.  That  homeopathic  drugs 
have  tissue  affinity  and  select  such  affinity  in  their  medical  action  has  been  shown. 
The  electron  theory  is  proving  the  effect  of  trituration  and  dilution,  and  the 
real  dynamic  influence  of  the  homeopathically  prepared  drug  in  a  way  makes 
the  law  of  similars  substantiated  by  the  greatest  and  best  physical  scientists." 

Any  one  who  has  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  physics  and  chemistry  will  appreci- 
ate how  "reasonable  and  scientific"  this  statement  is.  No  argument  by  the  critics  of 
sectarian  medicine  could  set  forth  so  luminously,  as  the  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  does  in  this  paragraph,  the  utter  confusion  of  thought  which  ensues  in 
the  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  pure  dogma  by  invoking  the  support  of  a  theory  of  modern 
physics  whose  meaning  is  evidently  not  understood  by  those  who  are  attempting  to 
use  it.  The  essential  reproach  to  the  University  lies  in  the  fact  that  thru  the  action 
of  its  President  and  Trustees  it  becomes  sponsor  for  such  confusion  of  thinking  as 
is  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 
Departments  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry  of  the  University  think  of  homeopathic 
science  as  thus  set  forth  by  its  most  prominent  representatives. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  contribution  the  Ohio  State  University  can  make  to  the 
science  and  practice  of  medicine  under  the  present  circumstances.  To  maintain  a  single 
medical  school  on  a  sound  basis  involves  a  large  cost.  The  Ohio  State  University  is 
not  only  undertaking  to  support  two,  but  these  are  mutually  antagonistic  in  their 
conceptions  of  medical  science.  That  both  are  inadequately  supported  goes  without 
saying.  Fortunately,  at  Cleveland  and  at  Cincinnati  are  strong,  vigorous  schools  of 
medicine,  each  advancing  in  the  development  of  clinical  facilities,  the  personnel  of  its 
teachers,  and  in  the  growing  interest  in  research.  For  the  present  the  hope  of  medical 
progress  in  Ohio  lies  with  these  two  schools. 

It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  characteristics  of  our  American  democracy  that  when  the 
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agencies  of  the  state  are  led  astray  to  the  woi*ship  of  false  gods,  there  arise,  thru  the 
efforts  of  groups  in  the  body  politic,  other  agencies,  dependent  on  the  initiative  of 
private  citizens,  that  become  leaders  in  the  path  of  true  progress.  It  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  a  democracy  that  education  shall  not  be  wholly  in  the  hands  either  of 
the  state  or  of  any  organized  group.  Our  tax-supported  universities  and  those  main- 
tained upon  private  foundations  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  each  other.  The 
service  of  the  university  on  private  foundation  to  the  public  system  of  education 
has  seldom  been  better  illustrated  than  at  the  present  moment  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  the  field  of  medical  education.  The  service  of  men  like  the  late  Dr.  Christian  R. 
Holmes  of  Cincinnati  in  the  development  of  a  scientific  school  of  medicine  in  rela- 
tion with  a  great  hospital  is  the  true  answer  to  medical  sectarianism. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

The  Fourteenth  Bulletin  of  the  Foundation — The  Professional  Preparation  of 
Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools — was  issued  on  June  twenty-eighth.  A  tech- 
nical publication  of  this  nature  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  a  wide  popular 
appeal,  but  the  general  summary  of  the  educational  situation  that  it  contains  was 
accorded  a  generous  reception  and  some  discussion  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  now  awaiting  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  workers 
in  its  field.  Several  universities  adopted  it  at  once  as  a  text-book  for  teacher-training 
classes  in  their  summer  schools,  and  many  normal  schools  have  committed  themselves 
to  a  systematic  examination  of  the  study  as  a  general  faculty  assignment  for  the 
coming  year. 

This  is  precisely  the  audience  that  it  was  especially  desired  to  reach.  The  imme- 
diate aims  and  procedure  of  our  efforts  to  provide  fit  school  teachers  must  first  be 
agreed  upon  and  made  convincing  before  we  may  justly  ask  the  public  to  make  such 
training  either  universal  or  prolonged.  Not  a  few  of  our  institutions  for  this  purpose 
have  pleaded  for  funds  and  students  with  little  in  mind  except  a  loose,  irresponsible 
expansion  for  spectacular  purposes;  and  there  have  resulted  huge  aggregations  of 
students  and  buildings  which  a  confused  administration  could  not  ultimately  justify. 
Such  a  policy  defeats  the  true  cause  of  education.  Excellence  of  teaching  as  a  result 
of  training  must  become  a  reliable  and  demonstrable  good;  its  practical  outcome 
must  prove  itself  to  be  a  fixed  and  recognizable  product  wherewith  to  appeal  to  the 
ideals  and  purses  of  democratic  communities — a  vendible  commodity,  if  we  may 
expect  to  secure  its  acceptance.  Our  hope  for  education  is  to  win  the  public  to  a  belief 
in  this  sort  of  thing — an  object  that  is  out  of  the  question  if  the  instrument  pro- 
duced is  highly  variable  and  uncertain,  with  little  better  adaptation  than  the  raw 
material. 

Certain  critics  of  the  report  have  felt  that  the  proposals  there  made  for  the  dura- 
tion and  quality  of  training  are  ill-timed  in  view  of  the  present  economic  disloca- 
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tion  within  the  profession  and  the  apparent  pressure  toward  weaker  rather  than 
better  standards.  Such  is  not  our  view.  If  the  social  changes  consequent  upon  the 
Great  War  are  to  imply  progress  at  all  for  the  present  form  of  civilization,  one  of 
the  first  and  clearest  evidences  of  such  progress  will  be  found  in  a  teaching  profes- 
sion relatively  better  and  stronger  than  ever  before.  It  is  an  inert  and  timorous  atti- 
tude that  accepts  a  wholly  accidental  depression  as  significant.  Correctly  viewed,  such 
a  depression  is  a  powerful  stimulus  of  which  prompt  advantage  should  be  taken.  This 
has  been  shown  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  economic  situation  of  teachers  has 
been  revised,  not  only  willingly,  but  with  enthusiasm.  Penetrating  the  superficial 
obstacles,  it  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the  public  as  a  whole  is  ready  for  a  new 
conception  of  education  and  anxious  to  confirm  a  status  for  a  genuine  teacher  well  in 
advance  of  that  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  is  with  this  confidence  that  the  Foundation  is  proceeding  to  canvass  the  condi- 
tions of  state  educational  administration  prevalent  in  American  commonwealths, 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  together  from  these  various  centres  the  most  promising 
results  of  their  experience.  It  is  the  state  authority  primarily  that  must  support  and 
protect  an  efficient  teacher  while  at  work,  as  well  as  attend  to  his  selection  and  prepa- 
ration before  appointment.  It  is  in  the  state  departments  of  education,  therefore, 
that  the  will  of  the  community  as  regards  better  teaching  will  probably  find  its  effec- 
tive and  permanent  expression.  If  these  offices  can  be  developed  into  successful  instru- 
ments, well  manned  and  equipped,  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  respective  states 
thru  the  excellence  and  vigor  of  their  leadership,  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
function  of  teaching  in  worthy  fashion  would  appear  to  be  well  on  the  way  toward 
solution.  Without  some  such  pivotal  support,  the  scattered  effiDrts  and  attempts  of 
ambitious  communities  will  continue  to  be  partially  wasted,  as  at  present. 


PART  V 
DE  MORTUIS 


DE  MORTUIS 

CHARLES  DURLIN  BRAY 

CHARLES  DuRLiN  Bray  was  bom  at  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  March  15, 1844. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Volunteers  in  1861,  when 
only  seventeen.  After  the  war  he  entered  Brown  University,  and  upon  graduation 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Providence  Steam  Engine  Company.  In  1866  he  became 
an  assistant  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  after  a  special  course  at  An- 
napolis was  attached  to  the  North  Pacific  Squadron.  In  1869  he  became  instructor 
in  engineering  at  Tufts  College,  and  the  following  year  was  made  professor  of  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering,  which  post  he  held  for  thirty-eight  years,  until  his 
retirement  in  1908. 

Professor  Bray  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Engineering  Education,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  in  July,  1908,  granted  Professor  Bray  a  retiring  allow- 
ance. He  died  January  19,  1920. 

FRANCIS  W.  BROWN 

FRANCIS  W.  Brown  was  born  February  18, 1838.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher 
in  1865,  when  he  became  principal  of  VV^hite  River  Academy,  in  Indiana.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  Prevented  from  teaching  for  several  years  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  in  1882  he  returned  to  the  profession  as  principal  of  Covington  Institute, 
Kentucky.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  again  at  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty- 
one  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1908. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Brown  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908.  He  died  November  2,  1919,  at  Franklin,  Indiana. 


HORACE  BUMSTEAD 

HORACE  BuMSTEAD  was  bom  at  Boston  on  September  29,  1841.  On  graduating 
from  Yale  University  in  1863,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  during  the  Civil 
War  with  the  Forty-Third  United  States  colored  troops,  of  which  he  became  a  major. 
After  the  war  he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1870.  After  a  year's  study  abroad  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Congregational  ministry.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Minneapolis  until  1875,  when  he  began  his  service  in  Atlanta  University  for  negro 
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students  as  professor  of  natural  science.  He  became  president  of  the  institution  in 
1888,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his  retirement  in  1907,  after  a  service  of 
thirty-two  years. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  negro  education,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Dr.  Bumstead  a  retiring  allowance  in  September,  1907. 
He  died  October  14,  1919,  at  Intervale,  New  Hampshire. 


FRANCIS  MARION  BURDICK 

FRANCIS  Marion  Burdick  was  born  at  De  Ruyter,  New  York,  August  1,  1845. 
After  graduating  from  Hamilton  College  in  1869,  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Utka  Herald  and  later  practised  law  in  Utica,  New  York.  In  1882  he  returned  to 
Hamilton  College  as  professor  of  law  and  history,  and  remained  in  this  position  for 
five  years.  The  following  four  years  were  spent  at  Cornell  University  as  professor  of 
law,  and  in  1891  he  was  appointed  D wight  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. This  post  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  retiring  in  June,  1916. 

Professor  Burdick  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  legal  subjects,  several  of  them 
having  passed  into  the  second  and  third  edition.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  for  two  years  was  its  representative  as  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Year  Book  in  charge  of  the  department  of  law  and  jurisprudence. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Burdick  a  retiring  allowance  in  June, 
1916.  He  died  June  3,  1920,  in  New  York  City. 


HENRY  SMITH  CARHART 

HENRY  Smith  Carhart  was  born  at  Coeymans,  New  York,  March  27, 1844.  After 
graduating  from  Wesleyan  University,  he  studied  at  Yale  University  during 

1871  and  1872,  and  later  at  Harvard  University  and  the  University  of  Berlin.  In 

1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, where  he  remained  for  fourteen  years.  In  1886  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  held  this  position  until  his  retirement 
in  1909. 

Professor  Carhart  was  a  physicist  of  international  reputation.  He  served  on  many 
distinguished  boards  and  was  frequently  a  delegate  to  scientific  conferences  in  Europe. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
a  member  of  many  English  and  American  scientific  associations.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  text-books  on  physics  and  electricity. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Carhart  in 
October,  1909.  He  died  at  Pasadena,  California,  February  12,  1920. 
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CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS  CURRIER 

CHARLES  Francis  Adams  Currier  was  born  at  Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  March 
17,  1862.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  University  in  1887,  he  studied  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  spent  the  following  year  at  Paris.  On  returning  to 
America,  in  1891,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  history  and  political  science  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy  in  that  institution,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-seven  years, 
until  his  retirement  in  1918. 

Professor  Currier  was  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  magazines. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Currier  a  retiring  allowance  in  June, 
1918.  He  died  September  6,  1919,  at  Winchester,  Massachusetts. 


JOSEPH  BAKER  DAVIS 

JOSEPH  Baker  Davis  was  born  at  Westport,  Massachusetts,  July  31,  1845.  After 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1868,  he  was  invited  to  organize  a  course  of  civil  engineering  at  Swarthmore  College. 
In  1872  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Michigan  as  assistant  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  which  position  he  held  for  nineteen  years,  until  1891,  when  he  was 
made  professor  of  geodesy  and  surveying.  He  retired  in  1910,  after  a  service  of  thirty- 
eight  years  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Davis  was  a  consulting  engineer  of  distinction,  and  prepared  for  trial  in 
court  many  cases  relating  to  land  boundaries  and  water  rights.  He  was  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Survey  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  state  engineer 
in  the  matter  of  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  boundary.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  Michigan  Engi- 
neering Society. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Davis  a  retiring  allowance  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1910.  He  died  March  9,  1920,  at  Bradentown,  Florida. 


COLBERT  MOUSSEAU  DES  ISLETS 

Colbert  Mousseau  des  Islets  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  December  25, 1845. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1869,  and  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  during  the  two  years  following.  He  then  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  graduating  in  1872.  He  began  teaching  in  1873  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Leon,  Iowa,  in  which  state  he  was  the  originator  of  a  plan  for  uni- 
form and  graded  courses  of  study.  In  1880  he  became  professor  of  Latin  at  the  Iowa 
State  University,  remaining  in  that  post  for  three  years.  He  then  accepted  the  chair 
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of  ancient  languages  at  Belle vue  College,  Nebraska.  In  1892  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  later  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  until  his  retirement  in 
1909. 

Professor  Des  Islets  was  the  author  of  several  books  of  a  religious  character,  and 
was  co-author  with  Dr.  John  Stoughton  of  London  of  Historical  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Des  Islets  a  retiring  allowance  in 
July,  1909.  He  died  February  9, 1920. 

JOHN  GREER  DEUPREE 

JOHN  Greer  Dedpree  was  born  in  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi,  April  25,  1843. 
He  graduated  from  Howard  College,  Alabama,  in  1861,  and  at  once  joined  the  Con- 
federate Army,  serving  in  the  First  Mississippi  Regiment  of  Cavalry  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  began  teaching  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
as  principal  of  a  high  school.  In  1877  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Baylor  University,  Texas,  and  from  1884  to  1895  was  professor  in  Mississippi  Col- 
lege at  Clinton.  In  1896  he  became  connected  with  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
serving  for  fourteen  years — as  professor  of  pedagogy  for  nine  years,  and  as  professor 
of  Greek  for  five  years. 

Professor  Deupree  organized  and  conducted  the  first  teachers  institute  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1874,  and  for  thirty  years  devoted  part  of  each  summer  to  instructing  and 
training  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Deupree  a  retiring  allowance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  He  died  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  November  28, 1919. 


JONATHAN  ROSE  DIMM 

JONATHAN  Rose  Dimm  was  bom  in  1830.  He  graduated. from  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  in  1857,  and  the  following  year  became  principal  of  Aaronsburg 
Academy,  Pennsylvania.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  engaged  in  secondary  educa- 
tion as  principal  of  different  academies  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1882  he 
became  head  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  college  which  was  later  known  as 
Susquehanna  University,  and  in  1894  became  its  president.  On  account  of  failing 
health  he  resigned  this  position  in  1900,  but  continued  to  serve  the  institution  as 
professor  of  sociology,  political  economy,  and  international  law  until  his  resignation 
in  1906. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Dimm  a  retiring  allowance  in  No- 
vember, 1906.  He  died  at  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  March  13, 1920. 
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GEORGE  FREEMAN  FISHER 

GEORGE  Freeman  Fisher  was  bom  in  1844.  He  became  connected  with  Columbia 
University  in  1878  as  registrar  of  the  School  of  Mines,  which  position  he  held 
for  eighteen  years.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  Bursar  of  Columbia  University,  where 
he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1907,  making  a  continuous  service  of  twenty- 
nine  years. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Mr.  Fisher  a  retiring  allowance  in  June,  1907. 
He  died  November  20,  1919. 


JOHN  FRANKLIN  GENUNG 

JOHN  Franklin  Genung  was  born  January  27,  1850,  in  Willseyville,  New  York. 
After  graduating  at  Union  College  in  1870,  he  taught  for  two  years  and  then 
entered  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1875.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  officiated  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Baldwinsville,  New  York,  for  three  years.  He  then  went  to  Germany  and  entered 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  for  work  in 
English  and  Hebrew. 

Returning  to  America  in  1882,  he  accepted  an  instructorship  in  Amherst  College, 
and  until  his  retirement  in  1917  was  connected  with  the  institution,  from  1884  to 
1906  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  and  from  1906  to  1917  as  pro- 
fessor of  literature  and  Biblical  interpretation. 

Professor  Genung  was  the  author  of  many  standard  text-books  in  rhetoric.  In 
recognition  of  his  Biblical  studies  Yale  University  honored  him  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Genung  a  retiring  allowance  June 
21,  1917.  He  died  October  1,  1919. 


JOHN  VOSE  HAZEN 

JOHN  VosE  Hazen  was  born  at  Royalston,  Massachusetts,  November  22,  1850.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1876  with  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
science  and  civil  engineer.  After  teaching  one  year  in  the  Academy  at  Atkinson, 
New  Hampshire,  he  returned  to  Dartmouth  College  as  a  tutor  in  mathematics, 
and  in  1880  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  engineering.  This  position  he  held  for 
thirty-nine  years,  until  his  retirement  in  July,  1919. 

Professor  Hazen  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Hazen  a  retiring  allowance  July  1, 
1919.  He  died  October  2,  1919. 
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ADAM  CLARK  HICKMAN 

ADAM  Clark  Hickman  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Ohio,  April  30, 1837.  After 
k.  graduating  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Allegheny  College,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1862,  he  entered  the  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College  at  Cleve- 
land, and  on  graduation  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Some  years  later 
he  moved  to  Minnesota,  where  he  continued  to  practise  law  until  his  appointment 
as  professor  in  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1896.  He  held 
this  position  for  sixteen  years,  retiring  in  1912. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Hickman  in 
June,  1912.  He  died  June  7,  1920. 

CHARLES  HENRY  HITCHCOCK 

CHARLES  Henry  Hitchcock  was  bora  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  August  23, 
1836.  After  graduating  from  Amherst  College  in  1856,  he  attended  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  and  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  with  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  ministry.  He  became  interested  in  geology,  however,  changed  his  plans  of  a 
career,  and,  after  studying  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  London,  accepted  an 
appointment  in  1858  at  Amherst  College  as  lecturer  on  zoology  and  curator  of  the 
cabinet.  The  year  1867-68  he  spent  at  Lafayette  College  as  professor  of  geology, 
but  returned  to  Amherst  College  the  following  year  as  Hall  professor  of  geology 
and  mineralogy,  which  position  he  held  for  forty  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1908. 
In  1870  he  headed  an  expedition  that  established  on  Mount  Washington,  New 
Hampshire,  the  first  high  mountain  observatory  in  this  country.  He  was  best  known 
as  a  compiler  of  geological  maps  of  the  United  States  and  for  his  researches  in 
geology. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Hitchcock  a  retiring  allowance  in 
September,  1908.  He  died  November  7,1919,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  geological  research. 

BRAINERD  KELLOGG 

BRAiNERD  Kellogg  was  bora  August  15,  1834.  After  graduating  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1858,  he  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  KirksviUe, 
Kentucky,  and  in  1859  he  became  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Macedon,  New  York. 
He  began  college  teaching  the  following  year  as  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  Middlebury  College,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
In  1868  he  accepted  the  chair  of  English  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
and  in  1890  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty.  His  connection  with  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  lasted  for  thirty-nine  years,  hJs  retirement  taking  place  in  1907  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 
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Professor  Kellogg  was  the  joint  author  with  Alonzo  Reed  of  the  Reed  and  Kel- 
logg grammars  which  were  used  throughout  the  country  for  many  years.  He  also 
wrote  several  essays  on  the  English  Language  and  Shakespearean  subjects. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Kellogg  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1907.  He  died  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  January  9,  1920. 


ALEXANDER  KERR 

/%  LEXANDER  Kerr  was  bom  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  August  15, 1828.  He  came  to 
xV.  America  in  1838,  and  lived  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  He  entered  Rockford  College  in 

1851,  but  remained  there  only  a  year,  entering  Beloit  College  as  a  sophomore  in 

1852.  After  graduating  from  Beloit,  he  moved  to  Georgia  and  began  teaching  in 
Brownwood  Institute,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to  the  north. 
During  the  war  he  served  in  various  educational  capacities  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers  Association.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1871,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1907. 

Professor  Kerr  was  the  editor  and  translator  of  several  Greek  classics,  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  in  London,  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Kerr  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1909.  He  died  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  September  25, 1919. 


MARIE  JULIE  DE  CASTILLON  LEEB 

MARIE  Julie  de  Castillon  Leeb  was  born  in  Sweden,  August  29, 1846.  In  1880 
she  came  to  America,  and  in  1887  began  her  long  service  in  Coe  College  as 
professor  of  French  and  German.  She  held  this  position  for  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
retiring  from  active  service  in  1911. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Leeb  a  retiring  allowance  in  June, 
1911.  She  died  September  18, 1919,  at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


WILLIAM  DENISON  LYMAN 

WILLIAM  Denison  Lyman  was  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  December  1,  1852. 
He  graduated  from  Pacific  University  in  1873  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  later  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Williams  College.  He 
began  teaching  in  1877  as  professor  of  history  and  English  literature  in  Pacific 
University,  and  in  1889  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political  science  and  history 
at  Whitman  College.  His  connection  with  Whitman  College  lasted  for  thirty-one 
years,  his  retirement  taking  place  in  June,  1920. 
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Professor  Whitman  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  the  history  of  the  North- 
west, and  was  well  informed  concerning  the  legends  and  history  of  the  Northwestern 
Indians.  He  was  an  advocate  of  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  was  twice  a 
delegate  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  May,  1920,  granted  Professor  hym&n  a  retiring  al- 
lowance. He  died  June  21, 1920,  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 


GEORGE  MACLOSKIE 

GEORGE  Macloskie  was  born  in Castledown,  Ireland, in  1834.  He  studied  at  Queen'*s 
University,  Ireland,  and  graduated  there  in  1858.  Three  years  later  he  was 
ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  for  thirteen  years  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ballygoney,  Ireland.  During  his  student  life  and  his  pastorate  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  natural  history.  This  interest  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  friend  and  former  teacher.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  who  in  1875  called  him  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  Natural  History  at  Princeton  University.  This  chair,  later  termed 
the  chair  of  Biology,  he  held  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  years.  After  his  retirement, 
in  1906,  he  continued  his  researches  in  botany  and  published  a  three- volume  report 
on  the  "Flora  of  Patagonia.'"  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Elementary  Botany, 
many  scientific  papers,  and  was  a  promoter  of  the  Esperanto  movement. 

Professor  Macloskie  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  and  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Macloskie  a  retiring  allowance  in 
July,  1906.  He  died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  January  4,  1920. 


EMMA  MONTGOMERY  McRAE 

EMMA  Montgomery  McRae  was  bom  at  Loveland, Ohio, February  12, 1848.  After 
graduating  at  Brookfield  Academy,  Indiana,  she  became  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Muncie,  Indiana,  in  1867,  and  in  1883  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Marion,  Indiana.  Four  years  later  she  was  appointed  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  Purdue  University,  which  position  she  held  for  twenty-six  years,  retiring  in 
July,  1913. 

Professor  McRae  was  influential  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  and  for  several  years  its 
president. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  McRae  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1913.  She  died  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  September  21, 1919. 
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JESSE  MACY 

JESSE  Macy  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Indiana,  June  21, 1842.  He  graduated  from 
Iowa  College,  now  Grinnell,  in  1870,  and  was  at  once  appointed  instructor  in  the 
college.  The  following  year  he  was  made  principal  of  Grinnell  Academy,  and  in  1883 
was  appointed  professor  of  history,  economics,  and  political  science  in  the  college. 
He  became  professor  of  political  science  in  1888,  and  held  this  position  until  his 
retirement  in  1912,  after  a  service  lasting  through  forty-two  years. 

Professor  Macy  inaugurated  radical  departures  from  long  established  traditions 
in  political  economy,  and  thru  his  published  writings  and  text-books  exerted  a 
wide  influence  on  the  study  of  political  problems  and  the  teaching  of  government  in 
schools.  He  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Bryce  with  the  preparation  of  an  abridged  edition 
of  The  American  Commonwealth  for  school  use. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Macy  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1912.  He  died  November  2,  1919,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


FRANCIS  CLIFFORD  PHILLIPS 

FRANCIS  Clifford  Phillips  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  April  2, 1850. 
After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1870,  he  spent  a  year 
in  Wiesbaden  in  studying  chemistry  under  Professor  Fresenius,and  the  following  year 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  appointed 
in  1874  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
remained  for  forty  years,  retiring  in  1915. 

Professor  Phillips  was  the  author  of  several  books  on  chemical  subjects,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  many  scientific  journals. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Phillips  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1915.  He  died  at  Ben  Avon,  Pennsylvania,  February  16,  1920. 


MARIA  L.  SANFORD 

Maria  L.  Sanford  was  born  at  Say  brook,  Connecticut,  December  19,  1836. 
After  graduating  from  the  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  she  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Saybrook  for  five  years,  then  in  New  Haven  for  the  following  years, 
during  which  time  she  pursued  a  course  in  history  planned  for  her  by  John  Fiske. 
In  1867  she  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1870  she  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Swarthmore  College.  This  position  she 
held  until  1880,  when  she  was  called  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  public  speaking  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  There  she  remained,  for  twenty-nine  years,  retiring  in 
1909  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
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During  the  thirty-nine  years  in  which  Professor  Sanford  was  a  college  teacher,  she 
made  a  practice  of  giving  frequent  public  lectures  in  history,  literature,  and  art, 
not  only  in  all  parts  of  Minnesota,  but  in  the  adjoining  states.  She  was  also  a  preacher 
of  note,  and  frequently  occupied  the  pulpit  of  various  denominations  in  Minneapolis. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Sanford  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1909.  She  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  21,  1920. 


GEORGE  M.  SMITH 

GEORGE  M.  Smith  was  born  in  Belgrade,  Maine,  May  30, 1847.  After  graduating 
from  Colby  College  in  1873,  he  engaged  in  high  school  work  in  Massachusetts 
until  1888,  when  he  went  to  Germany  to  pursue  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Giessen. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1889,  he  became  superintendent  of  schools  at  Can- 
ton, New  York,  for  two  years.  In  1891  he  began  teaching  in  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  and  spent  twenty-nine  years  in  that  institution,  first  as  professor  of  Greek 
and  then  as  professor  of  modern  languages. 

In  addition  to  being  active  in  all  educational  work  in  the  state.  Professor  Smith 
was  the  author  of  several  books  on  the  history  and  government  of  South  Dakota. 

On  May  21,  1920,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Smith  a  retiring 
allowance  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  He  died  June  25, 1920,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


PETER  TOEWS 

PETER  ToEws  was  bom  in  Marienburg,  Prussia,  March  15, 1854.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Canada  and  entered  the  University  of  Toronto,  gradu- 
ating in  1879.  After  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  philosophy,  he  went  to  France  to 
teach  English  and  German  and  remained  two  years.  On  returning  to  Canada  he  be- 
came lecturer  in  German  in  McGill  University  for  four  years.  During  these  years  he 
spent  each  summer  abroad,  perfecting  himself  in  languages  at  Geneva,  Rome,  and 
Madrid.  In  1895  he  entered  the  University  of  Toronto  as  fellow  in  Spanish  and  in- 
structor in  German.  Later  he  became  assistant  professor.  His  connection  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  lasted  for  twenty-four  years,  his  retirement  taking  place  in 
1919. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Toews  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1919.  He  died  in  Toronto,  June  10, 1920. 


DE  MORTUIS  148 

HERBERT  HORNELL  WRIGHT 

HERBERT  HoRNELL  Wright  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  March  7, 1848.  After  grad- 
uating from  Oberlin  College  in  1873,  he  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio,  being  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Defiance  for  five  years.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  principal  of  Beach  Insti- 
tute, a  school  for  colored  students  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  in  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirty  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1913.  For  the  last  nine  years 
he  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  was  always  active  in  the  social,  particularly  the 
musical,  life  of  the  institution. 

On  account  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  negro  education  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Dean  Wright  a  retiring  allowance  in  October,  1913. 
He  died  November  14, 1919. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  designated  Messrs.  Leslie,  Banks  &  Co.,  chartered  public  account- 
ants, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1920.  The  books  of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whose 
report  follows. 

September  9,  19S0. 
The  Board  of  Tmstees,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs ;  Having  audited  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1920,  we  append  hereto  the  following  statements: 

Summarized  Combination  Balance  Sheet  at  June  30, 1920 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  General  Fund  {Schedule  A) 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  {Schedule  B) 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Reserve  Fund  No.  1  {Schedule  C) 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Reserve  Fund  No.  2  {Schedule  D) 

Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  {Schedule  E) 

Revenue  Account  for  General  Fund  and  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  {Schedule  F) 

Investments  and  Income  thereon  {Schedules  G  to  L) 

The  income  from  investments  and  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  been  fully 
accounted  for  and  all  expenditures  duly  authorized  and  vouched. 

The  securities  representing  the  investments  were  examined  by  us  and  found  to  be 
correct  and  the  cash  balances  were  duly  verified. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  respective  Balance  Sheets  appended  hereto  exhibit  a 
true  and  accurate  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Foundation  at  June  30,  1920. 

We  are 

Yours  faithfully, 

Leslie,  Banks  &  Co. 

Auditors. 
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Schedule  A 

GENERAL  FUND 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1920 

Endowed  Fund  and  Surplus 
Endowed  Fund: 

Original  Fund  $15,000,000.00 

Accumulations  150,000.00  $15,150,000.00 


Surplus  Income: 

At  June  30,  1919 

$220,279.60 

Surplus  Income  for  year  1919-20  (per  Schedule  F) 

612,165.96 

Bond  Discount  for  year  1919-20 

937.33 

$833,382.89 

Deduct: 

Transferred  to  Other  Funds 

Reserve  Fund  No.  1  (per  Sch.  C)             $225,000.00 

Reserve  Fund  No.  2  (per  Sch.  D)               200,000.00 

Emergency  Reserve  Fund  (per  Sch.  E)      50,000.00 

475,000.00 

Surplus  Income  at  June  30,  I920 

358,382.89 

Total  Endowment  Fund  and  Surplus 

$15,508,382.89 

Assets 

Investments  (per  Schedule  G)                                             1 

115,158,423.06 

Cash 

206,401.70 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Sch.  G) 

137,899.18 

Office  Furniture: 

At  June  30,  I919                                               $8,789-75 

Additions                                                               5,530.73 

$14,320.48 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation                           8,661.53 

5,658.95 

Total  Assets 

$15,508,382.89 

Schedule  B 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1920 

Endowed  Fund  and  Surplus 
Endowed  Fund  $1,250,000.00 

Surplus  Income: 

At  June  30,  1919  $38,876.02 

For  year  1919-20  (per  Schedule  F)  4,078.09 

Surplus  Income  at  June  30,  1920  42,954..  11 

Total  Endowment  Fund  AND  Surplus  $1,292,954.11 


Assets 
Investments  (per  Schedule  H)  $1,250,000.00 

Cash  34,991.83 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Sch.  H)  6fi6Q.6Q 

Office  Furniture: 

At  June  30,  1919  ^'ifiQ^.S^ 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  1,370.76  1,295.62 

Total  Assets  $1,292,954.11 


Schedule  C 

RESERVE  FUND  NO.  1 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1920 

Fund 
From  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

At  June  30,  1919 
Transferred  from  General  Fund: 

At  June  30,  1919 

During  year  1919-20 

Income  : 

At  June  30,  1919 
For  year  1919-20: 

From  Investments  (per  Schedule  J)       $315,210.57 
From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposit  2,101.64 

From  Bond  Discount  25,651.54 

Total  Fund  at  June  30,  1920 


$4,487,831.25 


1,877,153.77 


$1,652,153.77 
225,000.00 

$372,819.71 


342,963.75  715,783.46 

$7,080,768.48 


Assets 
Investments  (per  Schedule  J) 
Cash 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  J) 
Total  Assets 


$6,985,347.30 
46,376.20 
49,044.98 


$7,080,768.48 


Schedule  D 

RESERVE  FUND  NO.  2 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1920 

Fund 
Transferred  from  General  Fund 


At  June  30,  1919 

$300,000.00 

During  year  1919-20 

200,000.00 
$500,000.00 

Deduct  : 

Appropriations  for  gifts 

141,159.86 

$358,840.14 

Income: 

Surplus  at  June  30,  1919 

$11,640.15 

For  year  1919-20: 

From  Investments  (per 

Schedule 

K) 

818,356.60 

From  Interest  on  Bank 

Deposit 

834.68 

From  Bond  Discount 

326.42 

19,517.70 

Total  Fund 

$31,157.85 

Deduct  : 

Gifts  from  income 

Retiring  allowances 

$1,350.00 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds  given  1 

to  colleg 

;es 

844.79 

2,194.79 

28,963.06 

Total  Fund 

$387,803.20 

Assets 

Investments  (per  Schedule 

K) 

$376,511.49 

Cash 

7,483.59 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule 

K) 

3,808.12 

Total  Assets 

$387,803.20 

,e's 


Schedule  E 

EMERGENCY  RESERVE  FUND 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1920 

Fund 
Transferred  from  General  Fund 

At  June  30,  1919  $150,000.00 

During  year  1919-20  50,000.00         $200,000.00 


Income : 

At  June  30,  1919 

$9,610.55 

For  year  1919-20: 

From  Investments  (per  Schedule  L)               $9,488.34 

From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposit                             173.09 

From  Bond  Discount                                                825.60 

10,487.03 

20,097.58 

Total  Fund 

$220,097.58 

Assets 

Investments  (per  Schedule  L) 
Cash 

$215,623.83 
1,646.67 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  L) 

2,827.08 

Total  Assets 

$220,097.58 

Schedule  F 


REVENUE  ACCOUNTS 

YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1920 

Income 


From  Investments 

From  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 


DivisUmof 

Oeneral 

Educational 

Fund 

Enquiry 

1704,070.00 

$50,000.00 

849,999.99 

2,313.41 

758.63 

Total  Income 

Expenditure 

$1,556,383.40 

$50,758.63 

Deduct: 

Retiring  Allowances 

$874,164.04 

Salaries 

42,304.94 

Bonuses 

758.12 

Publication 

7,843.31 

$875.25 

Study  of  Legal  Education 

23,200.63 

Study  of  Training  of  Teachers 

17,551.62 

Office  Rent 

5,520.00 

2,880.00 

Traveling  Expenses 

4,704.69 

Professional  Fees 

1,609.73 

325.00 

Office  Supplies 

980.13 

810.79 

Postage 

885.74 

572.75 

Telephone,  Telegrams,  and  Messenger  Service 

224.61 

204.64 

Miscellaneous 

1,009.70 

6.78 

Tax 

S,SSSA6 
$943,338.47 

Total  Expenditure 

$46,413.90 

Depreciation  of  Office  Furniture 

ipreciation 

878.97 
$944,217.44 

266.64 

Total  Expenditure  and  De 

$46,680.54 

Surplus  Income  for  Year 

$612,165.96 

$4,078.09 

II 
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162  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  treasurer  has  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committee  state- 
ments of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  trustees. 
These  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Foundation  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

Robert  A.  Franks,  Treasurer, 
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Accrued  liabilities,  efltect  of,  19. 
Problem  of,  38. 

Actuarial  valuation  of  resources  of  Carnegie 
Foundation,  6. 

Administration,  of  colleges,  49. 
Study  of  state  educational,  129. 

Agents  and  insurance.  Tiff. 

Ages  and  salaries  of  college  teachers,  insert  be- 
tween 26  and  27. 

Alabama,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  118. 

American  Association  of  University  Professors, 
and  pensions,  46. 
And  disability  insurance,  67. 

American  Bar  Association,  115. 

American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Facul- 
ties, request  for  study  by,  6. 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim- 
inology, 115. 

American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  127. 

American  Red  Cross,  115. 

Annuities,  Canadian  Government,  72. 
In  the  United  States,  73. 

Annuity  Contracts,   number    of,   written    by 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion, 36. 
Types  of,  56  f. 

Arizona,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  118. 

Arkansas,  Law  School  of,  118. 

Art  instruction,  request  for  study  of,  6. 

Associated  list,  admission  to,  5,  27  f. 

Ages  and  salaries  of  teachers  in,  insert  be- 
tween 26  and  27. 
Relations  of  Carnegie  Foundation  to,  19. 

Atlanta  Law  School,  119. 

13 ABB,  Jeremiah  G. ,  retired,  7. 

Baker,  Alfred,  retired,  7. 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  The  Cleveland  Law 
School,  122. 

Balliet,  Thomas  M.,  retired,  7. 

Baylor  University,  Law  Department,  123. 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School,  120. 

Benton  College  of  Law,  121. 

Boston  University,  School  of  Law,  120. 

Bowdoin  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 
by,  78. 

Bray,  Charles  Durlin,  deceased,  133. 

British  Civil  Service  pensions,  58  f. 

Brown,  Francis  W.,  deceased,  133. 

Brown,  Sara  J,,  pension  granted,  9. 

Brown  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
plan  by,  77. 

Brown,  William  G. ,  retired,  7. 

Bryan,  William  Lowe,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  admission  to  associated  list, 
5, 19,27  f. 

Adoption  of  contributory  plan  by,  78  ff. 

Denominational  relation  of,  28. 

Education  department  of,  28. 

Endowment  of,  28. 

Government  of,  28. 

History  of,  27  f. 
Buffalo,  University  of.  Department  of  Law,  121. 
Bumstead,  Anna  Hoit,  pension  granted,  9. 
Bumstead,  Horace,  deceased,  133  f. 
Burdick,  Francis  Marion,  deceased,  134. 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  decision  of,  on  tax- 
ability of  pensions,  21  ff. 
Bureau  of  State  Research,  New  Jersey,  107. 
Burr,  Almon  Whitney,  retired,  7. 
Burrell,  Lena  Bailey,  pension  granted,  8. 
Burton,  Marion  Le  Roy,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Burton,  Sarah  P.,  retired,  7. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 

(^AiN,  William,  retired,  9. 
California,  University  of.  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, 118. 
Canadian  Government  annuities,  72. 
Carhart,  Ellen  Soule,  pension  granted,  8. 
Carhart,  Henry  Smith,  deceased,  134. 
Carnegie  Corporation,  appropriation  from,  3. 

And  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation, 40,  51. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 

adoption  of  contributory  plan  by,  80. 
Carnegie  Foundation,  actuarial  valuation  of  re- 
sources of,  6,  24  f. 

And  contractual  pensions,  62. 

And  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association,  20,  35,  51. 

Harvard  University  and,  42  f.,  51  ff. 

Problems  before,  19  f. 

Provision  for  disability  by,  65. 

PubHcations  of,  31. 

Relations  of,  to  associated  institutions,  19. 

Removal  of  offices  of,  6. 

Retiring  allowances  paid  to  Harvard  by,  43. 

Review  of  Report  of,  62  f. 

Study  of  pensions  by,  87. 

Work  of,  19. 
Carnegie,  Mr.,  gift  from,  3. 

Gift  of,  to  Queen's  University,  29. 

Resolution  of  Trustees  on  death  of,  5. 
Carnegie,  Thomas  Morrison,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii.  [119. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Law, 
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Chandler,  Eva,  retired,  8. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law,  123. 

Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law,  119. 

Chicago  Law  School,  119. 

Chicago,  University  of.  The  Law  School,  119. 

Cincinnati,  University  of,  College  of  Law,  122. 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  School  of 

Law,  St.  Louis,  121. 
Civil  service  pensions,  98. 

Federal,  105  ff. 

New  York  City,  103  f. 

New  York  State,  104. 
College  Art  Association,  request  for  study 

by,  6. 
College  boards  of  trustees  and  annuities,  38  f. 
College  Savings  Funds,  60  ff. 
College  teachers,  ages  and  salaries  of,  26  f. 

And  insurance,  56,  69. 

Migration  of,  62  f. 
Colleges,  adnainistration  and  government  of, 
49. 

Pension  interest  of,  47. 
Colorado,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  119. 
Columbia  University,  pension  system  of,  43. 
Columbia  University,  School  of  Law,  121. 
Commission  of  President  Taft  on  Economy  and 

Efficiency,  105. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 

Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 

39  ff. 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment, 

hearings  before,  105. 
Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method,  116. 
Congress  and  pensions,  98. 
Connecticut,  teachers'  pensions  in,  90,  92. 
Contracts  for  annuities,  56. 
Contributions,  flat-rate,  90. 
Contributory  pensions  and  industrial  conditions, 

108. 
Contributory  plan,  colleges  adopting,  77. 
Cornell  University,  College  of  Law,  121. 
Council  of  City  Superintendents,  New  York 

State,  96. 
Courtney  Commission,  report  of,  58. 
Courts,  small  claims,  115f. 
Crawford,  William  Henry,  resignation  of,  as 
Trustee,  4. 

Retired,  7. 
Creighton  University,  College  of  Law,  121. 
Cumberland  University,  Law  School,  123. 
Currier,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  deceased,  135. 
Currier,  Florence  M.,  pension  granted,  8. 

IJavis,  Joseph  Baker,  deceased,  135. 
Davis,  Mary  H.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Deferred  pay  and  pensions,  47,  58  f.,  88,  97. 
Demmon,  Isaac  N.,  retired,  7. 
DeMortuis,  132  ff. 


Denny,  George  Hutcheson,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Denver,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  1 19. 
De  Paul  University,  College  of  Law,  1 19. 
Des  Islets,  Colbert  Mousseau,  deceased,  135  f. 
Detroit,  University  of.  Law  School,  120. 
Deupree,  John  Greer,  deceased,  136. 
Deupree,  Nellie  D.,  pension  granted,  9. 
Dickinson  College,  School  of  Law,  122. 
Dimm,  Jonathan  Rose,  deceased,  136. 
Disability  allowances  granted,  8. 

Among  teachers,  88. 

Determination  of,  67  ff. 

Insurance,  65  ff. 
Cost  of,  67. 

Monthly  income  for,  66  ff. 

Provision  for,  51,  65. 

Risk  of,  48. 

Waivers  of  premiums  for,  67  f. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

Balance  sheet,  150. 

Expenditure  of,  4, 154. 

Income  of,  3, 154. 

Securities  and  income  of,  156. 

Studies  of,  20,  113  ff. 
Doolittle,  Helen  Wolle,  pension  granted,  8. 
Douglas,  Dr.  James,  gift  to  Queen's  University, 

39  f. 
Drake  University,  College  of  Law,  120. 
Drinker,  Henry  Sturgis,  retired,  7. 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School 

of  Law,  122. 

JbiDucATioNAL  administration,  state,  study  of, 

129. 
Ellis,  William  Hodgson,  retired,  7. 
Emergency  Reserve,  3.  [119. 

Emory  University,  The  Lamar  School  of  Law, 
Endowment,  permanent,  3. 
Executive  Committee,  Carnegie  Foundation, 

proceedings  of,  5. 
Expenditure  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  3,  149  ff. 

P  AiRCHiLD,  Herman  Leroy,  retired,  7. 

Falconer,  Sir  Robert,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Family,  dependence  of,  48. 

Federal  Civil  Service  pensions,  105  ff. 

Federal  Reserve  Act,  40. 

Federated  British  Universities,  superannuation 
plan,  56,  61,  62,  64. 

Fernow,  Bernhard  Edward,  retired,  7. 

Ferry,  Frederick  Carlos,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Fess,  Representative,  100. 

Fisher,  George  Freeman,  deceased,  137. 

Fisher,  Martha  P. ,  pension  granted,  8. 

Flat  pensions,  106. 
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Flint,  Albert  Stowell,  retired,  8. 

Florida,  University  of,  College  of  Law,  119. 

Fordham  University,  School  of  Law,  121. 

Franklin  College,  withdrawal  of,  from  associ- 
ated institutions,  3. 

Franks,  Robert  A. ,  Treasurer,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii,  4>. 

Fulton,  Florence  T.,  pension  granted,  9. 

Furst,  Clyde,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Foundation, 


General  Endowment,  3  f.,  149  fF. 

Balance  sheet,  149  ff. 

Income  and  Expenditure,  3  f . ,  154. 

Securities  and  Income,  155  ff. 
General  Motors  Corporation,  gift  to  Ohio  State 

University,  125. 
Genung,  Florence  Sprague,  pension  granted,  8. 
Genung,  John  Franklin,  deceased,  137. 
Georgetown  University,  The  Law  School,  119. 
George  Washington  University  Law  School, 

119. 
Georgia,  University  of.  Law  Department,  119. 
Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law,  123. 
Goodrich,  Marion  C.,  retired,  7. 
Grinnell  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan 

by,  80. 
Group  Pension  Bonds,  109  f. 

rxADLEY,  President,  iii,  4. 
Hanna,  Delphine,  retired,  7. 
Harvard  Corporation,  action  of,  on  retiring  al- 
lowances, 44. 
Harvard  University,  Committee  of,  on  retiring 
allowances,  44  ff. 

And  disability  insurance,  67. 

Problems  referred  to,  49. 

Questions  raised  by  Report  of,  54  ff. 

Recommendations  of,  45,  50  ff. 
Harvard  University,  retiring  allowance  system 
of,  42  ff. 

And  accrued  liabilities,  46. 

And  income  tax,  45. 

And  salary  increases,  47. 

And  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  42  f.,  51  ff. 

And  the  Teachers   Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association,  44  f. 

Annuity  provided  under,  45. 

Burden  of,  46. 

Changes  in,  45. 

Cost  of  management  of,  45. 

Features  of,  45,  46. 

History  of,  42  f.,  49. 

Participation  in,  45. 

Payments  in  case  of  withdrawals,  45. 

Questions  raised  by,  54  ff. 
Harvard  University,  Law  School,  120. 
Hastings  College  of  Law,  118. 


Hathaway,  Arthur  S.,  retired,  7. 

Hazen,  Harriet  H. ,  pension  granted,  8. 

Hazen,  John  Vose,  deceased,  137. 
Retired,  7. 

Hibben,  Frederick  Grier,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Hickman,  Adam  Clark,  deceased,  138. 

Hill,  Albert  Ross,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii,  4. 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Henry,  deceased,  138. 

Hitchcock,  Martha  B. ,  pension  granted,  8. 

Hoffman,  Horace  Addison,  retired,  7. 

Hogue,  Addison,  retired,  9. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Christian  R.,  128. 

Homeopathy,  125  ff. 
Principles  of,  125. 

Howard  University,  School  of  Law,  119. 

Hubbard,  George  W.,  retired,  9. 

Humphreys,  Alexander  Crombie,  Trustee,  Car- 
negie Foundation,  iii. 

Idaho,  University  of.  College  of  Law,  119. 
Illinois  Pension  Commission,  107. 
Illinois,  University  of,  College  of  Law,  119. 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of  Law, 

119. 
Income  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  3,  149  ff. 
Income  payments  for  disability,  67  f. 
Income  tax,  and  pensions,  20  ff. 

Exemption  of  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  from,  39  ff. 
Indiana  University,  School  of  Law,  120. 
Indianapolis,  University  of,  Indiana  Law 

School,  120. 
Industrial  pensions,  108  ff. 

Problems  of,  108. 
Institute  for  Government  Research,  87. 
Insurance  and  agents,  71  ff. 
Insurance  and  college  teachers,  56. 

Competition  among  companies  for,  65. 

Policies  and  accidents,  65. 
Number  of,  written  by  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association,  36  f. 

Problems  of,  54  f. 
And  laymen,  49. 
Iowa,  State  University  of.  College  of  Law,  120. 

Jefferson  School  of  Law,  120. 
Julien,  Annie  W.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Justice,  administration  of,  113,  116. 
Justice  and  the  Poor,  113ff.,  116. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  121. 
Kansas,  University  of,  School  of  Law,  120. 
Kellogg,  Brainerd,  deceased,  138  f. 
Kendall,  Elizabeth  Kimball,  retired,  8. 
Kentucky,  University  of.  College  of  Law,  120. 
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Kenyon,  Alpheus  Burdick,  retired,  9. 

Kerr,  Alexander,  deceased,  139. 

King,  Henry  Churchill,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii,  4. 

Kirchwey,  George  W.,  retired,  7. 

Kirkland,  James  Hampton,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Knight,  Archibald  Patterson,  retired,  7. 

Knox  College,  adoption  of  contributory  plan  by, 
80  f. 

Lamb,  Daniel  Smith,  retired,  9. 

Laraont,  Thomas  WiUiam,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Law,  administration  of,  113. 

Law  Schools,  list  of,  117  ff. 

Leeb,  Marie  Julie  de  Castillon,  deceased,  139. 

Legal  aid  movement,  116. 

Legal  Education,  study  of,  116  ff. 
Cost  of,  4. 

Legal  procedure,  criticism  of,  114. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  The  Law 
School,  119. 

Lhamon,  William  Jefferson,  retired,  7. 

Life,  hazards  of,  48. 

Lincoln  College  of  Law,  119. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Law  Depart- 
ment, 123. 

Linton,  Edward,  retired,  7. 

Loans  on  insurance  policies,  64. 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Law,  118. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School,  120. 

Louisville,  legal  aid  in,  116. 

Louisville,  University  of,  Law  Department,  120. 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Loyola  University,  Department  of  Law,  Chi- 
cago, 119. 

Loyola  University,  School  of  Law,  New  Or- 
leans, 120. 

Lyman,  William  Denison,  deceased,  139  f. 
Retired,  8. 

McCoRMicK,  Samuel  Black,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

McGilton,  William  W.,  retired,  7. 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  retired,  7. 

McRae,  Austin  Lee,  granted  disability  allow- 
ance, 8. 

McRae,  Emma  Montgomery,  deceased,  140. 

Macfarlane,  John  Muirhead,  retired,  7. 

Macloskie,  George,  deceased,  140. 

Macloskie,  Lila  Mansfield,  pension  granted,  8. 

Macy,  Jesse,  deceased,  141 . 

Macy,  Maud  M.  Little,  pension  granted,  8. 

Mapes,  Representative  Carl  Edgar,  99, 100. 

Marquette  University,  College  of  Law,  123. 

Marshall,  John,  Law  School,  119. 

Maryland,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  120. 


Massachusetts,  small  claims  courts  in,  115. 
Teachers  pensions  in,  90,  92, 100. 

Mattocks,  R.  L.,  24. 

Medical  dogma,  Ohio  State  University  and, 
124  ff. 

Medical  education,  study  of,  124  ff. 

Mees,  Carl  Leo,  retired,  7. 

Memphis,  legal  aid  in,  116. 

Memphis,  University  of,  Law  School,  123. 

Mercer  University,  The  School  of  Law,  119. 

Merchants'  Association,  New  York,  Committee 
of,  on  Pensions,  107. 

Meriam,  Lewis,  PHnciples  governing  the  Retire- 
ment ofPvhlic  Employees  J  87,  90  f.,  106. 
On  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pension  plan,  89, 101  f. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  pension 
policies  of,  109  f. 

Michigan,  University  of.  Law  School,  120. 

Migration  of  teachers  and  pensions,  62  f.,  90, 97. 

Minnesota,  College  of  Law,  121. 

Minnesota,  University  of.  Law  School,  121. 

Mississippi,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  121. 

Missouri,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  121. 

Montana,  University  of,  School  of  Law,  121. 

Morey,  William  Carey,  retired,  7. 

Mortality  of  retired  teachers,  25. 

Moses,  Margaret  M.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Murray,  Walter  C,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

PART  I 
THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TRUST 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Chairman  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  I  present  herewith  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  President  of  the  Foundation,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  business  of  the  Foundation,  the  year's  work  included  the 
further  development  of  the  Foundation's  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities,  which  is 
dealt  with  fully  in  later  pages.  The  general  study  of  pension  systems  has  continued 
without  abatement.  The  reports  of  the  Foundation  contain  the  most  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  pensions  and  pension  systems  in  existence. 

For  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  report  includes  a  statement  of  the 
publication  of  a  third  bulletin  in  the  series  dealing  with  Legal  Education,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  second  bulletin  concerning  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  and  the  inau- 
guration of  a  study  of  Dental  Education. 

ENDOWMENT,  RESERVES,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  trustees  held  in  trust  on  June  30  the  following  securities,  given  at  their  face  value : 

(a)  General  Endowment 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  50  year  5  per  cent  Gold 

Bonds  $12,000,000.00 

Other  securities  3,192,000.00 

Total  $15,192,000.00 

(6)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  1,250,000.00 

(c)  Reserve  Fund  Number  One^  8,206,000.00 

Id)  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two  ^  570,000.00 

(e)  Emergency  Reserve  ^  295,000.00 

Grand  Total  $25,513,000.00 

During  the  year  the  trustees  received  for  general  purposes  a  total  income  of 
$1,556,641.76  —  in  addition  to  $50,596.63  from  the  endowment  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Enquiry — $756,641.76  from  the  general  endowment,  and  $800,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Coi*poration  of  New  York  on  account  of  its  appropriations  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  ten  years.  The  details  of  the  employment  and  investment  of  these  receipts 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

**'For  the  liquidation  of  pension  obligations  accruing  subsequent  to  January  1, 1928." 

'  "To  provide  assistance  in  institutions  hereafter  admitted  to  association  with  the  Foundation,  either  in  the 
form  of  retiring  allowances  to  old  and  distinguished  teachers  or  in  assisting  such  colleges  to  inaugurate  the  con- 
tributory plan." 
•  "For  such  purposes  as  the  trustees  and  the  executive  committee  may  direct. 
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Current  expenditures  have  been  as  follows : 

(a)  General  Endowment 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  in  Institutions  on  Associated  List 
Officers  and  Teachers  $665,413.57^ 


Widows 

179,310.992 

$844,724.56 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted 

to  Individuals 

Officers  and  Teachers 

$77,781.45 

Widows 

33,756.03 

111,537.48 

Total  Retiring  Allowances 

$956,262.04 

Expenses  of  Administration 

$80,282.17 

Publication 

5,773.01 

Total 

86,055.18 

{b)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

General 

$9,246.43 

Study  of  Legal  Education 

7,432.64 

Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers 

36,509.89 

Total 

53,188.96 

Grand  Total 

$1,095,506.18 

MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  on  November  17, 1920,  nine- 
teen members  being  present. 

In  the  annual  election  of  officers  President  Humphreys  was  made  chairman ;  Pres- 
ident Thwing,  vice-chairman;  and  Chancellor  Kirkland,  secretary.  President  Hadley 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  Presi- 
dent Falconer  was  elected  to  succeed  President  Schurman. 

The  vacancies  on  the  board  created  by  the  resignations  of  Sir  William  Peterson, 
President  Crawford,  President  Schurman,  and  Provost  Smith  were  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Frederick  Carlos  Ferry,  of  Hamilton  College;  President  John  Grier 
Hibben,  of  Princeton  University ;  President  William  Allan  Neilson,  of  Smith  College; 
and  President  Robert  Ernest  Vinson,  of  the  University  of  Texas.  The  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  place  of  President  Hadley,  who  has  retired  from 
active  service. 


*  Including  $6479.60  from  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two. 
"Including  $622.70  from  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  executive  committee  met  five  times  during  the  year,  in  November,  January, 
April,  May,  and  June.  Full  record  of  these  meetings,  the  eighty-fourth  to  the  eighty- 
eighth,  inclusive,  with  detailed  reports  of  the  current  finances,  were  mailed  to  the 
trustees  after  each  meeting.  The  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  voted  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  year  are  given  in  full  on  later  pages  of  this  Report. 

The  list  of  institutions  associated  with  the  Foundation  was  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  on  January  7, 1921 ;  Converse  College  and  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  on  April  8 ;  and  Fisk  University  on  May  6. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees,  the  committee  announced 
that  allowances  and  pensions  granted  to  Canadian  beneficiaries  before  January  1, 
1921,  should  be  paid  in  United  States  funds;  but  that  allowances  and  pensions 
granted  to  Canadian  beneficiaries  on  and  after  that  date  should  be  paid  in  Canadian 
funds. 

It  was  decided  that  teachers  in  associated  institutions  who  were  ineligible  under 
the  free  pension  plan,  but  who  become  contributors  under  the  contractual  plan,  should 
have  all  the  advantages  of  disability  and  guaranteed  interest  that  are  provided  by 
the  Foundation. 

The  committee  approved  a  new  form  of  application  for  allowances  on  the  basis  of 
total  permanent  disability. 

In  response  to  numerous  enquiries,  the  committee  repeated  its  judgment  that  the 
withdrawal  of  a  teacher  from  the  list  of  associated  institutions,  at  any  time  after  No- 
vember 17, 1915,  terminated  his  prospects  of  a  retiring  allowance  from  the  Founda- 
tion, even  tho  he  should  later  return  to  an  associated  institution. 

It  ruled  that  oflicers  or  teachers  primarily  engaged  in  university  extension  work 
were  not  eligible. 

It  ruled  that  librarians,  associate  and  assistant  librarians  were  eligible  for  allow- 
ances, but  that  reference  librarians,  classifiers,  cataloguers,  superintendents  of  circu- 
lation, and  library  assistants  were  not  eligible. 

It  ruled  that  field  secretaries,  lady  principals,  and  wardens  of  halls  were  not  eligible. 

It  repeated  its  judgment  that  teachers  were  not  eligible  if  they  received  an  income 
from  work  other  than  teaching  which  was  larger  than  that  received  from  teaching. 
It  also  repeated  the  ruling  that  service  as  tutor  could  not  count  toward  a  retiring 
allowance. 

The  committee  approved  the  arrangements  of  the  president  in  transferring  the 
offices  of  the  Foundation  from  576  to  522  Fifth  Avenue  and  sharing  with  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  and  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  in  a  twenty- 
year  lease  of  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  Building  at  the  latter 
address. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  organizations  in  the  field,  the  committee  authorized 
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a  study  of  Dental  Education.  The  president  was  authorized  to  make  such  enquiry 
as  seemed  to  him  wise  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Commission  on  Medical 
Education  in  Virginia,  and  to  cooperate  with  a  study  of  colleges  being  made  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
The  committee  regretted  the  inability  of  the  Foundation  at  the  present  time  to 
comply  with  numerous  requests  to  undertake  other  investigations,  particularly  the 
requests  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  for  a  study  of  art  instruction  in 
colleges,  and  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  for  a  study 
of  colleges  of  pharmacy. 


ALLOWANCES  GRANTED  DURING  THE  YEAR 

1.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
JEffective 

Erastus  Gilbert  Smith 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

July   1,  1921 
July  1,  1921 
July   1,  1919 

Jan    1,  1921 

rilCIVWRSTTV  OF  C,A1  IFORNTA 

Richard  Gause  Boone 

Professor  of  Ekiucation 

Joseph  C.  Rowell 

Librarian 

Carnegie   Institution  of  Wash- 
ington  

Robert  Simpson  Woodward 

Charles  William  Dabney 

President 

University  of  Cincinnati 

President 

Sept.  1,  1920 

Clark  University 

Granville  Stanley  Hall 

President 

Sept.  24, 1920 

June  28, 1921 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Professor  of  Experimen- 
tal Hydraulics 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

June  23, 1921 
June  23, 1921 

Professor  of  Cattle  Breeding  in 
Veterinary  College     

Edwin  Julius  Bartlett 

Cornelius  Wortendyke  Morrow 

June  23, 1921 

July  1,  1920 
July   1.  1920 
Sept.  1,  1921 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean 

Rumford  Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Art 
of  Teaching 

Sept.  1,  1921 

Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Labo- 
ratory  

Professor  of  Romance  Philology.. 

Edward  Stevens  Sheldon 

Sept.  1,  1921 
Sept.  1,  1921 

Barrett  Wendell 

Aug.  23,  1920 
June  16, 1921 

Instructor  in  French 

Vice-Principal  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts 

Alfred  Edgar  Burton 

July   1,  1920 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   

Dean  of  Students 

Apr.   1,  1922 
Oct.    1,   1921 

DwiGHT  Porter 

Obadiah  Firth  Wells 

Professor  of  Hydraulic  and  Sani- 

Assistant  Registrar 

Professor  of  Musical  Education.. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  and  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School 

Nov.  6,  1920 

University  OF  Michigan 

Albert  Augustus  Stanley 

July  1,  1921 

Victor  Clarence  Vaughan 

Albert  William  Rankin 

July   1,  1921 
Aug.    1, 1920 

University  of  Minnesota 

Professor  of  Education 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Clara  Frances  Stevens 

Professor  of  English 

June  16, 1921 

Oberlin  College 

Frederick  Anderegg 

George  Arthur  Piersol  . 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Anatomy 

Sept.  1,  1920 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

July   1,  1921 

Purdue  University 

Professor  of   the    English   Lan- 
guage and  Literature 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science 

WtT  I  I  AM   T^AIVTOK  (lOOn'Wri'W 

Sept.  1,  1921 

Andrew  James  Bell 

July  1,  1921 

University  of  Toronto 

Professor  of  Comparative  Philol- 

Joseph  Henderson  Bausman 

Apr.   1,  1922 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity  

Professor  of  the   English   Lan- 

July   1,  1921 
July  1,  1922 

Whitman  College 

July   1,  1921 

Yale  University 

Harlan  Page  Beach 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Missions 

July   1,  1921 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE,  Continued 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Albert  Stanburrodgh  Cook 

Professor   of  the   English   Lan- 

July   1,  1921 
July  1,  1921 
July   1,  1920 

President 

Professor  of  Law 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DISABILITY 


University  of  California 

Herman  KowER 

Professor  of  Drawing 

July  1,  1921 
July  1,  1921 
Aug.   4,1920 
Aug.    1.1921 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Professor  of  History 

Union  College 

Benjamin  H.  Ripton 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 

Nam^ 

Husband's  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metal- 
lurgy  

Sarah  Kellogg  Burdick 

Oct.   19, 1920 

Columbia  University 

Professor  of  Law 

July    4, 1920 

Cornell  University 

Margaret  Gale  Hitchcock 
Bennett 

Professor  of  Latin 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Professor  of   History  and    Eco- 
nomics  

May  8,  1921 

Jwwe  10,1921 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Stephens 

Nora  Madden  Dungan 

Elizabeth  L.  Clarke  Fitz 

July  24,  1920 
Apr.  6,  1921 
Jan.  10, 1921 

Dickinson  College 

Professor  of  Biology 

Drake  University 

Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.... 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anat- 
omy   

Professor  of  English 

Harvard  University 

Edith  Greenough  Wendell 

Elizabeth  Clarke  Morse. 

Jvly  1,  1920 
Mar.  11, 1921 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Oct      9    1920 

LiEHiGH  University  .  .. 

Emma  A  Hance  Blake 

Professor  of  Latin 

Sept.  1,  1921 
Feb.   4,  1921 

Lisa  Ross  Peterson 

Principal 

Massachosktts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   

Mary  Katrine  Sedgwick 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Public 
Health 

July  1,  1921 
Oct.  80,  1920 

Professor  of  English 

Alice  H.  Dunnington  de 
Nancrrde . 

Professor  of  Surgery 

May  18, 1921 
Sept.  8,  1920 
Feb.  21, 1921 

Isabella  White  Brown 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

President 

Oberlin  College 

Florence  Bedford  Wright 

Professor  of  the  Harmony  and 

Florence  B  Patton         . 

May  21, 1921 
May  22, 1921 
May  22, 1921 

ITviVRRBTTV  €Vft  PFNTffaVIVAKI* 

Professor  of  Law        .            

Anna  Robinson  Wadsworth 

EIllen  Maude  Mickle  Ellis 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines 

Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap>- 
plied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  ... 

Professor  of  History    

University  of  Toronto  . 

Sept.  28, 1920 
July  11, 1920 

Whitman  College 

Mattie  Clark  Lyman    

July  22, 1920 

Yale  University 

Theodosia  Wheeler  Dexter 

Secretary  of  the  Corporation 

Sept.  13,  1920 

Oct.    1,  1920 

I^mpson  Professor  of  Greek  Lit- 
erature and  History 

Oct.     1,  1920 

2.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  NOT  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Wective 

Clark  University             .     ....  .... 

William  Henry  Crogman 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.. 
President 

June   1, 1921 

June  30, 1921 

President 

June   1, 1922 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institutixm 

Name 

Husband's  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Mary  Louise  Markle  Freer 

Henrietta  McGuffey  Hepburn... 
Kate  Johnson  Craighead 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy 

Sept.  26, 1920 
Mar  17  1921 

Miami  University 

Professor  of  English 

University  of  Montana 

President 

Nov   22,  1920 

Park  College 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  McAfee 

Professor  of  Bible  and  Christian 
Training.., 

Dec.   12,  1920 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages.. 

July   1,  1920 
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TOTAL  COST  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  AND  PENSIONS 


Institution 


Allegheny  College 

Amherst  College 

Bates  College 

Beloit  College 

Bowdoin  College 

Carleton  College 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,... 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Clark  University 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Coe  College 

Colorado  College 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University 

Dalhousie  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Dickinson  College 

Drake  University 

Drury  College 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana 

Grinnell  College 

Hamilton  College 

Harvard  University 

Hobart  College 

Indiana  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Knox  College 

Lavprence  College 

Lehigh  University 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

Marietta  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

McGill  University 

Middlebury  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Nevr  York  University 

Oberlin  College 

Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn 

Princeton  University 

Purdue  University 

Queen's  University 

Radcliffe  College 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Ripon  College 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Smith  College 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Swarthmore  College 

Trinity  College 

Tufts  College 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Union  University 

University  of  California 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  Toronto 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Vassar  College 

Wabash  College 

Washington  University 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wells  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Western  Reserve  University 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Williams  College 

Whitman  College 

Yale  University 

Totals 

Non-Associated  Institutions 

Grand  Total 


1906-7 


$3,696.66 

833.37 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 


4,792.51 

11,642.52 

1,260.00 


1,000.00 
260.00 

5.426.68 
325.00 

1,200.00 

475.00 

500.00 

2,068.76 

1,615.01 

441.67 

158.33 


836.65 

305.00 

1,212.50 

6,150.00 


2,000.00 

''406.66 
4,608.27 

i,20o!66 
2,262.50 
2,677.33 
1,450.00 


168.75 

"*9oaoo 

3,151.26 
l,460.'ob 
3!225.'00 


14.960.00 


1907-8 


$7,591.25 
1,890.01 
2,000.00 
1,025.00 
2,598.75 

1,787.50 
1,837.50 


783.75 

10,655.83 

13,631.56 

1,260.00 

160.83 

853.36 

643.95 

80.83 

1,000.00 

i4!827.56 
1,300.00 

i,20o!oo 

950.00 
500.00 
2,881.66 
1,180.42 
1,060.00 
1,200.00 
2.670.83 
437.50 
1,123.17 

4i900.6o 
4,850.00 
5,974.58 


2,000.00 


8,375.00 

1,200.00 

3.035.83 

10,651.66 

1,450.00 

*l,i63!76 


425.01 
930.00 


1,600.00 


2,025.00 

3,9oo!6o 

3.005.00 

157.50 

3,260.00 

3,225.00 
455.00 


20.533.75 


1908-9 


$9,050.00 
2,855.00 
2,000.00 
1,880.00 
5,245.00 

'"1,650.06 
4,705.40 
1,800.00 

583.33 

1.450.83 

17.726.67 

17,382.44 

1,260.00 

1.930.00 

li280.o6 

2.065.00 

1,289.58 

333.36 

isigssios 

1.525.00 

2,250.00 
1.520.00 

500.00 
3.425.00 

169.16 
1,060.00 
1,200.00 
2,980.00 
1.750.00 
1,730.00 
1.186.67 
4,570.00 
4,850.00 
7,165.00 


258.33 

"2,666!66 

780.00 

887.50 

11,075.00 

1.900.00 

1,200.00 

3,300.00 

14,238.33 

725.00 

4,331.66 

536.67 

1,340.00 

*  iii75.66 
1,962.50 
3,720.00 

1,466.66 

i]9i3.75 
2,025.00 

'3,96a66 

3,005.00 

630.00 

3,461.25 

3.225!66 
1,820.00 
1,325.00 

27!523!75 


1909-10 


$9,050.00 
3.855.00 
2,000.00 
2.125.00 
5,545.00 

1,656.66 
4,655.00 
1,800.00 

1,512.56 

1,505.00 

28,472.47 

21,067.98 

1,260.00 

2,685.06 

313.94 

1.280.00 

2.065.00 

2.888.33 

1,000.00 

34!686!53 
2,200.00 

2,737.56 
1,139.99 

500.00 
3,425.00 

366.67 
1,335.06 
2,902.56 
7,925.02 
1,750.00 
1.730.00 
2.630.00 
4,420.67 
4.150.00 
7.614.52 

250.00 

"5.766.01 

i.745.85 
1,040.00 
4,733.27 
9,115.00 
4,212.50 
1,200.00 
2,624.87 
15,640.00 
725.00 
3.686.80 
5,498.28 
3,610.00 
4.705.00 
7.057.08 
3,175.00 
2,750.00 
3,720.00 

'l,46a66 

'  8,i36!66 

2,025.00 

"4i826.89 
2,648.30 
1,005.00 
4.065.00 
1.281.32 
3,225.00 
1,820.00 
5,300.00 

34,652165 


1910-11 


$8,621.64 
2,755.00 
2,000.00 
2,615.00 
6,445.00 

i!78i"66 
4,655.00 


1,556.75 
1,505.00 
28,219.97 
25,314.22 
1,260.00 
5.950.00 
1.986.23 
2.373.75 
2.065.00 
3,805.00 
1,000.00 


38,753.36 
2,169.69 


4,883.33 
950.00 
500.00 
3.425.00 
3.300.24 
2.160.00 
4.560.00 

10.410.58 
1.750.00 
1.730.00 
5,180.00 
3.250.00 
4.150.00 

11.255.27 
1,000.00 

5,560.60 

'*i,"566!66 

1,040.00 
5,248.33 
9,279.58 
4,350.00 
1,457.53 
2,320.00 

14,531.64 
1,559.25 

12,472.53 
4,665.00 
5,480.00 
6,717.50 

10,914.13 
4,265.00 
2,750.00 
3,720.00 

*"2,386!26 
3,060.08 
9.185.53 
4,067.08 
885.01 
6,860.00 
3,361.67 
2,923.17 
4.065.00 
3,075.00 
3,225.00 
1,820.00 
5,775.03 

36.823.32 


1911-12 


$9,232.50 
2,755.00 
2,000.00 
2,615.00 
6,445.00 


3,230.00 
4,665.00 


2,140.00 

1,505.00 

30,219.94 

25,707.23 

3,630.00 

10,150.00 

4,625.00 

3,380.00 

2,065.00 

4,062.50 

1,362.50 


45,355.82 
2,909.97 
241.74 
7,550.00 
1.330.44 
239.12 
3.425.00 
2,200.00 
2,160.00 
8.360.00 

10,448.52 
1,750.00 
2.000.98 
5.180.00 
3,368.33 
4,150.00 

10,547.26 
1,000.00 


5,500.00 


1,080.54 
1,040.00 
6,902.22 

10.511.85 
4,350.00 
2,230.00 
2,320.00 

11,640.00 
1,405.00 

15,585.00 
3,665.00 

10,867.58 

12,200.25 
9,585.00 
5,350.83 
3,212.56 
3,720.00 


2,715.00 
9,350.82 
8,605.00 
4,072.50 
1,180.00 
7,435.00 
1,935.00 
2,620.00 
4,065.00 
3,075.00 
3,225.00 
1.820,00 
7,200.00 

41,523.64 


$85,163.77 


$160,188.29 


$228,964.26 


$325,199.02 


$388,619.33 


$441,984.64 


73.726.50 


86.454.12 


114.906.64 


144.635.28 


138,259.67 


128.438.39 


$158,890.27 


$246,642.41 


$343,870.90 


$469,834.30 


$526,879.00 


$570,423.03 


IE  ASSOCIATED  AND  NON-ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS 


Nine  months 

913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

ending  JuneSO, 
1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Total 

$3,550.00 

$3,550.00 

;9.332.'56 

$i4,37aoo 

'$i3,368!55 

"*$8,'8b4.82 

$16,411.43 

'$i6,'447.*55 

'$i5a57.'43 

15,493.42 

165,387.75 

2,755.00 

2,755.00 

2,755.00 

2,066.13 

3,159.49 

2.264.00 

1,595.00 

1,595.00 

36,143.00 

3,280.00 

3,280.00 

3,280.00 

2,323.77 

4,455.98 

3,515.69 

4,830.00 

4,830.00 

44,161.63 

3,815.00 

3,921.44 

4,254.87 

2,943.63 

5,369.35 

5,655.00 

5,655.00 

5,655.00 

50,444.29 

6,445.00 

6,444.90 

5,781.09 
""3,23o!o6 

4,083.57 

5,445.18 

5,445.00 

5,445.00 

5,445.00 
2,000.00 
2,405.00 

78,258.49 
2,000.00 

3!230.'()6 

3,230.00 

'"2,422.44 

'"3,'i33!24 

'  *2,"452!46 

'2,"465!bb 

35,837.30 

4,655.00 

3,797.50 

3,237.34 

1,807.80 

2,545.12 

2.250.40 

1,732.24 

1,548.00 
2,616.05 
1,140.00 
1,310.00 

46,736.30 
6,216.05 

'"" 

1,140.00 
2,140.12 

""i.'iibibb 

2,140.00 

""*i,'i4b!bb 

1,558.52 

4,560.00 

2a40.00 

""2,i4a66 

"'2,i46!bb 

i,60i.88 

23,106.10 

1,505.00 

1,505.00 

1,505.00 

1,409.94 

6,454.50 

8,055.00 

8,055.00 

8,612.82 

45,356.84 

0,977.48 

32,070.09 

35,431.03 

37,436.18 

57,110.34 

59,569.27 

58,847.26 

61.676.15 

525,962.69 

8,989.10 

34,105.78 

33,356.13 

25,176.78 

33,691.80 

31,646.84 

38,059.58 

42.563.71 

407,365.66 

4,098.75 

5,505.00 

5,505.00 

4,138.75 

5,505.00 

5,505.00 

5,505.00 

4,393.20 

53.715.70 

8,100.00 

9,118.15 

9,205.00 

9,557.34 

11,721.80 

15,740.00 

17,635.85 

19,220.00 

130.917.75 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

5,009.94 

6,625.21 

6,625.00 

6,625.00 

6,765.41 

61,659.06 

2,220.88 

2,100.00 

2,485.80 

2,557.44 

3,410.06 

6,180.00 

6,180.00 

5,930.15 

43,611.44 

3,065.00 

2,065.00 

2,065.00 

1,548.72 

2,835.03 

3,805.00 

3,805.00 

4,805.00 

33,962.70 

4,835.00 
2,450.00 

4,835.00 
2,450.00 

5,818.36 

4,732.29 

6.310.21 

6,310.00 

2,629.05 

52,431.15 
25,607.32 

2,450.00 

1,837.44 

2,391.32 

1,450.00 

2,247.70 

2,185.00 

3,160.02 
63,076.74 

3,150.00 
62,967.25 

3,150.00 
69,228.30 

3,150.00 
80,040.36 

12,870.02 

4,"994!03 

"58,'745.'27 

"'58,"259.*74 

"48!33i!92 

705,455.58 

2,910.00 

2,910.00 

2,911.00 

2,444.98 

3,560.11 

5,460.00 

5,460.00 

5,460.00 

44,455.75 

845.00 

845.00 

945.00 

633.69 

935.06 

3,983.00 

4,170.00 

6,250.80 

19,594.29 

9,899.96 

11,350.00 

15,891.66 

13,499.64 

18,764.69 

19,105.68 

18,375.00 

20,162.13 

153,573.08 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

1,763.28 

3,980.12 

4,330.00 

4,330.00 

4,330.00 

34,018.83 

950.00 

950.00 

950.10 

712.44 

950.04 

2,034.77 

2,690.00 

2,737.55 

14,991.10 

5,025.00 

5,025.00 

5,025.00 

3,768.66 

5,025.09 

6,075.00 

6,285.00 

8,285.00 

67,617.71 

2,200.00 

2,200.00 

6,528.33 

10,627.38 

18,982.62 

19,420.00 

21,461.60 

21,870.00 

114,321.43 

1,610.00 

1,610.00 

1,840.33 

2,594.97 

3,460.03 

3,460.00 

3,460.00 

3,460.00 

31,672.29 

4,559.98 

18,083.96 

19,943.70 

16,623.74 

24,696.96 

24,488.79 

23,416.85 

26,191.06 

195,062.60 

9,435.00 

9,053.29 

8,737.69 

6,554.88 

8,552.39 

9,496.66 

12,830.00 

14,684.41 

123,372.60 

1,750.00 

1,750.00 

1,750.00 

1,312.47 

1,750.02 

1,750.00 

2,619.94 

4,354.56 

26,224.49 

2,625.00 

2,625.00 

3,001.80 

2,928.60 

3,905.15 

3,905.00 

3,905.00 

3,974.76 

37,809.46 

5,490.41 

8,905.00 

9,089.58 

8,339.85 

11,120.15 

10,379.94 

11,211.60 

11,570.00 

96,299.85 

4,670.00 

4,670.00 

4,670.00 

5,531.64 

7,105.06 

9,079.90 

9,997.90 

12,230.47 

83,438.97 

4,150.00 

4,150.00 

4,150.00 

3,112.38 

5,381.41 

5,374.44 

3,446.91 

2,295.00 

59,572.64 

1,702.50 

13,103.75 

11,560.00 

8,483.45 

10,460.24 

12,360.00 

12,113.02 

11,510.00 

150,653.30 

2,487.53 

3,483.33 

4,950.00 

3,767.53 

7.786.40 

7,353.03 

4,579.09 
1,350.00 

4,210.00 
5,570.84 

42,166.91 

6,920.84 

49,516.67 

s^sob.oo 

"sjss.ss 



3,100.00 

'  '2,324!97 

""s.'ibb.'bs 

3,100.00 

3,100.00 

3,100.00 

706.66 

1,800.00 

2.400.00 

2,264.50 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

9,571.16 

500.00 

693!75 

1,274.20 

955.53 

1,275.51 

1,275.00 

1,275.00 

1,275.00 

19,350.38 

1,040.00 

1,040.00 

1,040.00 

779.74 

1,040.06 

1,040.00 

3,206.68 

7,223.30 

21,349.78 

5,330.00 

8,330.00 

8,330.00 

6,247.35 

8,330.15 

8,330.00 

8,899.27 

9,046.36 

92,344.45 

3,015.00 

9,594.32 

7,199.56 

5,069.88 

5,694.67 

6,518.30 

6,685.00 

6,685.00 

120,441.43 

4,780.03 

6,070.00 

6,070.00 

4,552.38 

6,070.12 

6,070.00 

6,070.00 

5,578.36 

64,423.39 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

2,230.00 

1,672.47 

2,230.03 

2,230.00 

5,630.00 

7,380.00 

36,550.03 

3,320.00 

2,320.00 

1,972.05 

1,074.94 

1,700.06 

1,700.00 

1,243.74 

450.00 

30,963.99 

2,230.63 

12,585.00 

15,818.33 

11,528.46 

13,949.62 

17,607.50 

22,919.91 

24,270.00 

211,929.41 

1,405.00 

1,405.00 

1,353.65 

506.94 

4,121.82 

4,280.00 

4,280.00 

4,280.00 

30,351.66 

5,730.00 

19,041.68 

21,030.00 

15,178.33 

21,994.46 

24.404.89 

27,457.00 

31,415.00 

222,950.37 

3,665.00 

3,576.42 

2,910.00 

2,182.41 

2,910.09 

2,175.60 

2,210.00 

5,543.30 

48,101.52 

2,420.00 

11,266.25 

9,250.70 

8,534.22 

13,864.82 

16,515.00 

18,933.64 

22,624.61 

146,323.49 

9,006.70 

21,121.26 

20,620.00 

15,464.61 

22,545.39 

22,720.00 

22,550.24 

20,723.68 

206,499.63 

3.576.70 

10,431.72 

11,165.00 

8,818.50 

14,145.26 

14,545.00 

15,951.25 

18,149.33 

139,923.97 

1,253.58 

10,487.49 

10,736.20 

7,537.32 

12,881.95 

13,502.25 

12,971.26 

26,593.67 

131,574.55 

4,600.00 

4,949.99 

6,000.00 

4,609.53 

6,800.21 

6,790.00 

6,266.71 

4,937.95 

60,654.46 

2,730.00 

2,730.00 

2.720.00 

2,039.94 

3.946.77 

3,786.70 

3,217.30 

6,710.00 

46,873.05 

4,550.00 

7,101.40 

9,281.80 

9,081.55 

14,412.05 

14,892.83 

21,280.00 

20,045.99 

102,508.12 

2,842.50 

5,383.09 

3,753.00 

2,620.58 

2,815.03 

2,343.00 

2,315.00 

2,315.00 

36,603.46 

3,102.20 

11,795.13 

12,136.77 

9,344.79 

13,142.76 

13,385.00 

16,151.60 

16,585.00 

131,168.75 

9,709.56 

10,497.50 

12,605.05 

9,453.33 

14,620.22 

15,040.51 

15,346.75 

16.460.00 

139,944.94 

9,975.00 

9.975.00 

5,882.45 

6,965.15 

9,506.60 

10,015.00 

9,004.37 

92,208.55 

2,285.00 

2,581.25 

2,602.44 

3,470.06 

3,864.60 

4,050.00 

4,050.00 

28,464.05 

3,226.08 

10,496.74 

10,075.65 

4,541.63 

9,971.92 

9,199.26 

8,350.00 

8.350.00 

106,187.17 

2,720.00 

6,195.00 

7,143.57 

3,546.12 

5,855.06 

7,655.00 

7,655.00 

7,139.82 

66,793.03 

2,340.00 

1.560.53 

1^923.22 

4,253.13 

5,670.03 

5,670.00 

6,055.04 

10,460.00 

47,817.63 

4,065.00 

4,065.00 

4,065.00 

3,048.57 

4.065.18 

4,065.00 

4,065.00 

4,065.00 

55.945.00 

i,075.00 

3,075.00 

2,542.03 

1,678.18 

2,850.06 

5,212.20 

5.125.00 

6,275.00 

40.338.79 

4,380.00 

4,380.00 

4,380.00 

3.284.91 

4,380.08 

6,350.00 

6,043.65 

6,000.00 

61,988.31 

1,820.00 

1,820.00 
6,505.00 

60.60 

13,255.60 
94,898.51 

J,545.00 

6,545.00 

'"7,150.21 

"ii,'59b.'55 

"ib.'soH.'bb 

ib.'HoH.'bb 

"   "9,'l4b!69 

"siiies.'si 

752.30 
60.819.98 

752.30 

i,896.'20 

"45!998.63 

"45,*5b4!84 

"3i245"89 

49,539.06 

"sV.bHsisb 

609,345.75 

U89.58 

$554,121,69 

$570,241.23 

$462,104.66 

$680,855.71 

$718,082.25 

$761,270.18 

$844,724.56 

$7,214,996.31 

),374.19 

120,603.28 

116,859.21 

85,253.39 

118,667.30 

110,303.33 

114,243.86 

111.537.48 

1,705,665.51 

4,863.77 

$674,724.97 

$687,100.44 

$547,358.05 

$799,523.01 

$828,385.58 

$875,514.04 

$956,262.04 

$8,920,661.82 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 


State,  Territory, 
OR  Province 


Number  of  Allowances  granted 


In  Institutions  on 
the  Associated  List 


In  Institutions  not  on 
the  Associated  List 


Total 


Deaths 


Number 

of  Allouy 

ances  in 

Force 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont  

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 


14 

17 

7 

114 

68 

141 

26 

55 


17 

18 

7 

118 

2 

68 

150 

27 

64 


12 

5 

4 

38 

1 

21 

53 

11 


5 
13 

3 
80 

1 
47 
97 
16 
38 


Total 


442 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


29 


Total 


30 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


54 


Total 


27 
NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


Total 


42 
THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


13 


471 


84 


53 


55 


171 


37 


24 


15 


300 


MAB,yi,.4ND 

13 

1 

16 

1 
8 
12 
7 
9 
7 
5 
5 

14 

9 

28 

7 
9 
7 
5 
5 

3 

4 

15 

2 

5 

4 
3 

1 

11 

District  of  Columbia 

5  • 

Virginia  

13 

5 

4 

3 

Georgia      ... 

2 

Florida 

4 

47 


Kentucky 

10 
17 

4 

10 

6 

6 

14 

10 

6 

6 

17 

6 
7 
4 
3 
4 

8 
3 

2 

3 

13 

29 


Ohio 

33 
25 
3 
23 
29 
25 
15 
33 

15 
7 
6 
4 

1 

11 

3 

4 

1 
1 
4 

48 

32 

9 

27 

29 

26 

26 

36 

4 

1 

1 

4 

14 
10 

4 
11 
10 

7 
10 
13 

4 

1 
1 

34 

Indiana 

22 

Illinois 

5 

Michigan 

16 

19 

19 

16 

Missouri  

23 

North  Dakota 

1 

3 

Total 

186 
WESTERN  DIVISION 

57 

243 

85 

158 

7 
33 

2 

2 
5 

1 
5 

2 

12 

34 

5 

2 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

11 

California 

23 

Oregon 

3 

Washington 

2 

40 


Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick , 

Prince  Edward  Island  , 


20 

14 

4 


26 

14 

4 

3 

1 


18 

10 

3 

2 

1 


Total 

38 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

10 

48 

14 

34 

1                      1 

3 

1         3     1 

2     1 

1 

Total 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Grand  Total 


765 


192 


957 


348 


609 


PART  II 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR 


I 


I?- 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RESERVES 

In  the  reports  of  the  President  there  are  presented,  from  year  to  year,  statements  of 
three  reserve  funds,  known  as  "Reserve  Fund  No.  I,"  "Reserve  Fund  No.  II,"  and 
"The  Emergency  Reserve." 

The  state  of  these  three  funds  as  of  date  June  30  for  the  years  1919,  1920,  and 
1921  is  shown  below. 

Reserve  No.  1  Reserve  No.  2  Emergency  Reserve 

1919  $7,031,000  $320,000  $165,000 

1920  7,571,000  390,000  225,000 

1921  8,206,000  570,000  295,000 

These  three  reserves  were  provided  for  by  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  payments  made  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements.  Reserve  Fund  Number  One  is  intended  for 
the  liquidation  of  pension  obligations  accruing  subsequent  to  January  1,  1928.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  that  date  this  reserve  will  contain  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
million  dollars  par  value,  and  that  it  will  be  exhausted,  principal  and  interest,  in  the 
succeeding  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  by  which  time  the  actuaries  estimate  that 
the  annual  pension  load  will  have  so  declined  that  it  can  be  carried  by  the  regular 
income  of  the  Foundation. 

The  second  reserve  fund  was  provided  by  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  order 
to  afford  assistance  to  institutions  admitted  to  the  associated  list  of  the  Foundation 
subsequent  to  November,  1915.  It  was  intended  that  this  assistance  should  be  given 
either  in  the  form  of  retiring  allowances  to  old  and  distinguished  teachers,  or  by  as- 
sisting such  institutions  in  the  inauguration  of  the  contributory  contractual  plan  of 
old  age  annuities. 

The  Emergency  Reserve  is  intended  for  such  expenditures  as  the  Trustees  may  find 
desirable  from  time  to  time,  and  to  meet  certain  obligations  upon  the  Foundation 
which  may  accrue  in  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  either  in  the  payment  of  dis- 
ability allowances  to  teachers  who  have  been  holders  of  annuity  contracts  in  the  Teach- 
ers Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  who  have  suffered  complete  disability, 
or  for  the  payment  of  any  expenditure  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  or  its 
Executive  Committee  may  consider  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  administration  of  these  funds  ha^  as  yet  presented  no  difiicult  questions  for 
the  Trustees  to  decide. 

Reserve  Fund  Number  One  is  an  accumulating  fund.  The  sole  problem  that  arises 
with  respect  to  it  is  in  the  investment  of  the  money.  These  investments  have  been 
made  in  the  most  approved  securities  and  upon  the  advice  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

The  administration  of  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two  has  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  a  number  of  questions.  In  the  admission  of  institutions  the  Committee 
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has  sought  to  preserve  the  standard  of  college  and  university  work  which  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  Trustees  since  the  beginning  of  the  Foundation. 

It  has  found  itself  at  times  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  admitting  certain  insti- 
tutions that  have  applied.  In  deciding  such  questions  it  has  sought  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  college  conditions  in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of 
narrow  and  technical  intei*pretation.  The  following  institutions  have  been  admitted 
to  the  associated  list  since  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  contractual  annuities: 

Allegheny  College  Queen's  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College  Vanderbilt  University 

Converse  College  Washington  and  Lee  University 

Cornell  College  Whitman  College 
Fisk  University 

Each  of  these  institutions  established  an  endowment  fund  whose  income  is  to  be 
used  in  the  payment  of  contributions  by  the  institution  toward  old  age  annuities.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  made  a  grant  from  Reserve 
Fund  Number  Two  to  the  institution  thus  admitted.  The  amount  of  the  endowment 
in  each  case  and  the  additional  contribution  from  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two  is  given 
in  the  table  which  follows : 


Endowment  for  Contractual 

Contribution  from 

Annuity  Plan 

Reserve  No.  2 

Allegheny  College 

$45,000 

$30,000 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

200,000 

50,000 

Converse  College 

50,000 

25,000 

Cornell  College 

100,000 

50,0001 

Fisk  University 

50,000 

25,000 

Queen's  University 

50,000 

25,000 

Vanderbilt  University 

100,000 

30,000 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

100,000 

50,000 

Whitman  College 

25,000 

25,000 

From  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two  are  paid  also  the  retiring  allowances  of  a  few 
teachers  in  some  of  the  institutions  mentioned  above. 


ADMISSION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  ad- 
mitted to  its  associated  list,  four  institutions — Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Virginia;  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa;  Converse  College,  Spar- 
tanburg, South  Carolina ;  and  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  these  institutions  and  its  relation  to  the  educational  work  of  its  region 
follows. 

» In  place  of  $50,000  five  per  cent  bonds,  Cornell  College  received  $60,000  bearing  four  and  one-half  per  cent  interest 
and  $5000  bearing  five  per  cent. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia,  has  had  a  long  and  interest- 
ing history.  Founded  in  1749,  it  has  passed  successively  under  the  names  of  Augusta 
Academy,  Liberty  Hall,  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  Washington  Academy,  Washington 
College,  and  finally  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

It  was  established  as  Augusta  Academy  by  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Augusta 
County,  Virginia,  in  a  location  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Staunton.  The  first  principal  was  Robert  Alexander,  with  whom  was  associated  his 
successor,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Gra- 
ham, a  Princeton  man  and  a  college  friend  of  General  Henry  Lee,  popularly  known  as 
"Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee.  In  honor  of  the  Revolutionary  principles,  the  name — 
Augusta  Academy — was  changed  in  1776  to  Liberty  Hall,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
the  school  was  moved  nearer  Lexington.  Six  years  later  it  was  incorporated  as  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy,  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  independent  and  self-per- 
petuating, a  form  of  government  which  it  has  retained  ever  since. 

As  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  Washington  and  Lee  University  received  from  George 
Washington,  in  1796,  the  gift  of  some  securities  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  recognition  of  his  Revolutionary  War  record.  In  gratitude  for 
this  gift,  which  still  yields  an  income  of  $3000  to  the  University,  as  well  as  in  honor 
of  Washington's  patriotic  services,  the  Academy  petitioned  the  Virginia  Legislature 
to  change  the  name  to  Washington  Academy,  notice  of  which  change  was  included  in 
the  letter  acknowledging  the  gift. 

In  1802  a  second  endowment  of  approximately  $25,000,  from  the  Virginia  Cincin- 
nati Society  on  its  disbandment,  was  added  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  In  the  same 
year  fire  destroyed  the  old  buildings,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  present  university  was 
formed,  two  years  later,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  former  site. 

The  name  "academy"  was  changed  to  "college"  by  act  of  legislature  in  1813,  the 
new  college,  in  1826,  receiving  its  third  and  largest  gift  of  $46,000,  a  bequest  from 
John  Robinson,  an  Irish  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  a  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege. Until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  these  three  gifts  formed  the 
financial  basis  of  the  college. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Washington  College,  in  common  with  other  Southern  insti- 
tutions of  the  period,  was  discontinued,  its  students  enlisting  in  a  body  as  "Liberty 
Hall  Volunteers,"  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  enough  money  was  borrowed  on  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  trustees  to  repair  the  buildings  injured  by  the  Federal  forces 
during  the  war,  damage  not  made  good  by  the  United  States  Government  until 
thirty  years  later. 

The  reestablished  college  was  put  in  the  hands  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  as  presi- 
dent, under  whose  guidance  it  remained  from  1865  to  1870.  His  influence  brought 
increased  numbers  and  prestige  to  the  college.  To  the  college  buildings  he  added  a 
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chapel,  in  the  rear  of  which  he  is  buried.  In  1913  the  body  of  his  father,  General  Henry 
Lee,  was  brought  from  Georgia  and  placed  near  those  of  his  son  and  the  founder  of 
the  college. 

Greneral  Lee  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  son,  General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Washington  and  Lee 
University  in  honor  of  its  late  president. 

Washington  and  Lee  University  includes,  in  addition  to  the  College,  a  School  of 
Law  (founded  1849),  a  School  of  Applied  Science  (founded  1866),  and  a  School  of 
Commerce  (founded  1906).  Its  academic  standing  is  attested  by  the  approval  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  and  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  founders,  as  well  as  by 
the  possession  of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  university  having  set  aside  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
the  contractual  system  of  old  age  annuities,  it  was  added  to  the  list  of  institutions 
associated  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  April  8, 1921. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE 

Cornell  College  was  founded  in  1853  as  the  Iowa  Conference  Seminary,  but  was 
reincorporated  as  Cornell  College  in  1855,  and  inaugurated  college  courses  in  1857. 
Its  board  of  thirty-seven  trustees  is  self-perpetuating,  twelve  being  chosen  each  year, 
the  president  being  an  ex-qfficio  member.  Of  these,  two  are  chosen  from  the  alumni, 
three  from  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  seven 
at  large.  While  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  sectarian  institution.  During  its  sixty-four  years  of  existence  as  a  college,  it 
has  had  only  five  presidents,  its  third  president.  Reverend  William  F.  King,  having 
presided  over  its  destinies  during  forty -three  years,  from  1865  to  1908. 

The  college  is  located  in  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  on  a  campus  of  sixty 
acres.  Its  dozen  buildings  include  a  library,  containing  some  48,000  volumes,  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  a  modern  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  the 
gift  of  alumni  and  classes  of  the  college.  During  the  present  year  920  students  were 
enrolled,  the  majority  of  them  being  from  the  State  of  Iowa;  more  than  half  of  them 
women.  The  faculty,  consisting  of  forty-four  members,  have  complete  control  of  the 
educational  policy  of  the  college.  But  one  degree,  the  bachelor  of  arts,  is  conferred, 
tho  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  is  conferred  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  to 
those  completing  the  full  course.  Special  courses  are  arranged  for  those  students  who 
are  planning  to  enter  professional,  technical,  or  vocational  schools,  whereby  they  may 
shorten  by  one  year  the  time  required  to  obtain  professional  degrees.  A  graduate  of 
Cornell  College,  for  example,  who  has  properly  selected  his  course  of  study,  may  re- 
ceive, by  only  one  additional  year  of  study,  the  general  engineering  degree  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 
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The  college  has  an  endowment  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  and  its  resources 
are  being  rapidly  increased,  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion cooperating  in  the  raising  of  a  two  million  dollar  fund. 

While  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  provided  pensions  for  several  of  the  teachers 
who  had  given  many  years  of  service  to  the  college,  the  question  of  its  formal  admis- 
sion to  the  list  of  institutions  associated  with  the  Foundation  has  only  recently  been 
consummated.  Its  academic  standards  were  recognized,  but  its  charter  restrictions  ren- 
dered it  ineligible.  These  restrictions  having  been  removed,  and  an  appropriation  set 
aside  for  providing  pensions  for  its  teachers  and  officers  through  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association,  Cornell  College  was  formally  admitted  to  the  associated 
list  of  the  Foundation  January  7, 1921. 

CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  was  organized  in  1889  as  a  high 
grade  college  for  women. 

The  original  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly  after  its  erection,  and  new  and 
larger  structures  replaced  it.  The  college  had  been  chartered  as  a  stock  company 
and  remained  in  this  form  for  a  few  years,  until  the  stockholders  surrendered  their 
claims  on  the  stock;  in  1896  the  state  legislature  rechartered  the  institution  as  an 
endowed  college.  From  this  time  on.  Converse  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  assist- 
ance it  received  toward  its  endowment.  In  1899  the  will  of  D.  E.  Converse  contained 
a  substantial  bequest  to  the  college.  Later,  in  1912,  the  citizens  of  Spartanburg  sub- 
scribed $107,500  to  the  endowment  fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  promised 
$50,000  on  the  payment  of  these  subscriptions. 

Converse  is  governed  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  from  twelve  to  twenty -five 
trustees.  The  faculty,  excluding  that  of  the  School  of  Music,  numbers  twenty-two, 
four  of  whom  hold  Doctor's  degrees,  ten  Master's,  and  eight  Bachelor's.  As  the  regis- 
ter of  the  college  proper  is  only  205,  this  is  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  students 
to  each  instructor.  The  college  as  a  whole  has  358  students. 

A  library,  numbering  8000  volumes,  valued  with  the  scientific  apparatus  of  the 
college  at  $35,000,  buildings  and  grounds  the  value  of  which  i«  estimated  to  be 
$688,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $225,000  bring  the  total  resources  of  the  college  to 
approximately  a  million  dollars. 

Converse  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.  Mus.  The  Music 
School  of  the  College  deserves  special  attention,  being  exceptionally  equipped  with 
an  auditorium  seating  2500,  and  a  unique  feature  of  the  college  life  is  an  annual  music 
festival,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  held  in  the  country.  The  singers 
and  orchestras  that  take  part  are  all  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  program  usually  seeks 
to  cover  a  broad  field  of  music,  oratorios,  operas,  symphonies,  and  shorter  orchestral 
and  vocal  selections  aU  appearing  on  the  three  days'  program.  This  year's  festival  has 
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been  particularly  noteworthy,  as  it  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg Music  Festival  Association,  which  began  life  as  the  Converse  College  Choral 
Society  in  1895. 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States  and,  altho  comparatively  so  young,  has  achieved  a  standing 
among  the  most  progressive  women's  colleges  of  the  South. 

January  17, 1921,  Converse  adopted  the  contributory  plan  of  retiring  allowances 
for  its  teachers,  and  April  8  of  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  association  with  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY 

Fisk  University  is  situated  in  what  is  probably  the  strongest  educational  centre  of 
the  South  —  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

It  owes  its  establishment  to  the  need,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  of  an  educa- 
tional organ  for  the  newly  enfranchised  Negro.  To  meet  this  necessity,  the  Fisk  School 
was  opened  (1866)  in  former  army  barracks  hospital  buildings,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York  City  and  the  Western  Freedman's 
Aid  Commission  of  Cincinnati  —  organizations  from  whose  direct  control,  however, 
in  the  course  of  time  it  became  independent. 

The  next  year  it  was  incorporated  as  Fisk  University,  with  a  charter  anticipating 
its  gradual  expansion  into  a  time  university  with  various  professional  schools  as  they 
should  prove  necessary.  These  are  yet  to  come,  as  Fisk  at  present  consists  of  the  Daniel 
Hand  Elementary  School,  the  Fisk  High  School,  and  the  College,  which  grants  the 
degrees  of  A.B.  and  M.A.,  and  which  offers,  in  addition  to  the  academic  work,  a  pre- 
medical  course  for  which  no  degree  is  offered. 

In  May,  1920,  Fisk  University  entered  upon  the  contractual  system  of  retiring 
allowances  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  its  teachers.  A 
month  later,  the  salary  situation  was  further  relieved  when  the  General  Education 
Board  offered  half  a  million  dollars  as  an  endowment  for  teachers'  salaries  on  condi- 
tion that  the  University  raise  another  half  million,  the  income  of  the  tentative  gift 
to  go  to  the  University  while  the  supplementary  sum  was  in  process  of  being  raised. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  eighteen 
trustees.  Exclusive  of  five  teachers  of  piano  and  voice,  the  faculty  numbered,  in  1920- 
21,  thirt3^-four,  holding  four  doctor's,  eleven  master's,  and  twenty-four  bachelors 
degrees.  Since  the  student  register  is  161  in  the  high  school  and  328  in  college,  or  a 
total  of  489,  this  gives  one  instructor  to  every  fourteen  students.  The  institution  pos- 
sesses total  resources  of  $784,786 — $528,664  of  which  is  in  buildings,  grounds,  and 
equipment,  which  includes  a  library  of  11,700  volumes — and  $256,122  in  endowment. 

Fisk  stands,  not  only  for  a  progressive  outlook  on  the  future,  but  as  custodian  of 
some  of  the  most  worth-while  Negro  traditions  of  the  past — noticeably  those  of 
music.  The  story  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  is  widely  known.  These  singers  were  originally 
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nine  students  of  Fisk  University  who  set  out  in  1871,  under  the  direction  of  George 
L.  White,  instructor  in  vocal  work  in  the  University,  to  raise  money  for  the  institu- 
tion. After  a  short  tour  of  the  United  States,  they  visited  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  singing  the  old  Negro  plantation  songs,  often 
to  audiences  totally  unacquainted  with  the  American  Negro  type  of  music.  The 
company  was  disbanded  in  1878,  and  the  net  return  of  their  seven  years'  labor — 
$150,000  —  sufficed  to  purchase  the  larger  portion  of  the  present  campus  and  to  erect 
Jubilee  Hall. 

Fisk  stands  as  a  unique  institution  to  meet  the  Negro  need  for  an  academic  educa- 
tion which  shall  supplement  the  very  necessary  industrial  and  technical  work  offered 
in  so  many  Southern  institutions.  It  is  the  strongest  organization  of  the  kind,  and  as 
such  was  admitted  to  the  associated  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  May  of  the 
present  year. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TEACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  is  now  in  its  third 
year.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  test  the  fitness  of  this  piece  of  social  machinery 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  results 
of  these  three  years  of  experience  prove  that  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  and  Canadian  teacher 
both  in  the  matter  of  insurance  and  in  that  of  old  age  annuity.  One  could  fairly 
go  a  step  further  and  say  that  no  group  of  men  in  any  country  have  had  put  at 
their  disposal  an  agency  for  protection  against  the  hazards  of  life,  so  well  adapted 
to  their  needs  and  at  such  reasonable  cost  and  with  such  assurances  of  security  and 
safety. 

The  growth  of  the  Association  has  been  steady,  and  it  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  distribution  of  the  insurance  risks  is  sufficiently  wide  to  justify  the  Asso- 
ciation in  discontinuing  the  reinsurance  of  a  portion  of  its  larger  policies.  The  num- 
ber of  insurance  policies  in  force  as  of  October  1,  1919,  1920,  and  1921  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


No.  Ins.  Policies 

Total  Ins. 

No.  Annuity  Contracts 

Total  Annuity 

October  1,  1919             174 

$784,336 

113 

$109,438 

October  1,  1920             553 

2,795,298 

450 

494,915 

October  1,  1921             982 

4,973,175 

776 

917,064 

On  October  1,  1921,  sixty-two  colleges  and  universities  had  adopted  the  con- 
tractual plan  of  old  age  annuities  through  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association.  The  insurance  policies  and  annuities  referred  to  above  are  scattered 
among  three  hundred  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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The  growth  indicated  during  the  three  years  of  the  Association's  history  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  experience  of  insurance  companies.  In  America,  even  more  than 
in  Europe,  the  individual  waits  to  insure  until  urged  to  do  so  by  a  soliciting  agent. 
He  seldom  gives  to  this  important  matter  the  time  necessary  to  make  a  choice  as 
to  the  form  of  insurance  policy  he  needs.  This  choice  is  also  generally  made  by  the 
soliciting  agent.  No  insurance  company  that  does  not  employ  agents,  no  matter  how 
great  advantages  it  may  offer  nor  how  much  better  its  security,  can  compete  in 
numbers  of  insured  with  a  company  that  employs  soliciting  agents.  In  the  United 
States  more  than  elsewhere  this  custom  is  so  universal  that  the  typical  man,  whether 
in  business  or  in  the  professions,  lives  under  a  vague  notion  that  he  has  no  particular 
obligation  in  the  matter  of  insurance  until  the  agent  has  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
the  pressure  of  his  own  solicitation. 

This  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  certain  English  Companies  that 
still  sell  insurance  without  the  agent's  solicitation. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Equitable  of  London,  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish life  insurance  company,  chartered  in  1762.  It  sells  policies  at  a  very  low  cost  and 
under  conditions  of  great  security;  but  so  accustomed  is  the  average  man  to  yield 
himself  to  the  solicitation  of  the  agent,  that  the  reputation  of  an  old  and  established 
company  like  the  Equitable  brings  to  it  only  a  few  hundred  new  policies  each  year, 
while  the  soliciting  companies  write  their  policies  by  the  thousands.  In  the  year  before 
the  war,  the  Equitable  of  London  wrote  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  new  policies. 
During  the  same  year  the  Equitable  of  New  York  wrote  over  64,000.  In  the  London 
Company  six  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  policy-holders  was 
expended  in  overhead,  while  in  the  New  York  Equitable  twenty  and  a  half  per  cent 
was  so  expended.  It  may  be  accepted  that  no  enormous  body  of  policy-holders  can  be 
got  together  without  the  method  of  the  soliciting  agent. 

Fortunately,  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  do  not  need  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  insurance.  They  are 
gathered  in  some  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities.  The  short  experience  of  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  already  shows  that  in  a  group  of  teach- 
ers, the  small  number  who  take  the  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  essential 
facts  of  the  policies  offered  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  pass 
this  information  to  others,  and  in  this  way  the  growth  of  the  Association  will  steadily 
advance  in  proportion  as  correct  information  concerning  insurance  and  the  Old  Age 
Annuity  becomes  common  amongst  college  teachers. 

In  one  respect  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  shows  an  experi- 
ence in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  commercial  companies.  There  is  necessarily 
a  large  leakage  among  the  men  drawn  into  insurance  by  solicitation.  Many  allow 
their  policies  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  considerable  number  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  and  a  diminishing  ratio  as  the  age  of  the  policy  advances.  How 
large  a  proportion  the  lapses  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  bear  to  the  total  insured 
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in  that  year  in  any  given  company  is  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  with  accuracy. 
At  times  this  proportion  has  probably  been  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  number  of  such  lapses  will  remain  large  so  long  as  men  are 
tempted  into  insurance  by  the  solicitation  of  an  agent  rather  than  as  a  result  of  their 
own  judgment.  In  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  the  leakage 
through  lapses  is  practically  zero,  a  result  most  satisfactory.  This  outcome  is  en- 
couraging not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  company,  but  more  particularly  as 
showing  that  men  who  undertake  insurance  upon  their  own  knowledge  of  what  they 
need  will  be  more  steadfast  in  maintaining  their  obligations.  Another  testimony  to 
the  same  fact  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  teachers  insuring  in  the  policies  of 
the  Association  are  protecting  their  families  on  the  average  with  about  twice  the 
amount  of  insurance  taken  out  by  the  average  teacher. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  new  company,  the  mortality  experience  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  most  favorable.  The  first  death  loss  which  it  encountered  was  due 
to  the  unfortunate  accident  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  President  Stone  of  Pur- 
due University,  whose  going  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  educational  interests  of  his  insti- 
tution and  of  his  region.  It  is  a  singular  chance  that  the  only  other  death  benefit 
which  the  Association  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  was  one  upon  the  life  of  Pro- 
fessor Kenyon,  also  of  Purdue  University.  Among  the  holders  of  annuity  contracts, 
there  have  been,  up  to  October  1, 1921,  three  deaths. 
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The  question  of  the  best  form  of  government  for  a  life  insurance  company  or  asso- 
ciation has  been  argued  vigorously  ever  since  the  establishment  of  life  insurance 
agencies.  The  so-called  "mutual"  company  is  in  name  governed  by  its  policy-holders. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  form  of  business  organization  in  which  the  partici- 
pants have  less  power  than  in  the  great  companies  organized  on  a  mutual  basis.  A 
million  voters  scattered  over  a  continent  may  cooperate  in  a  political  organization, 
but  they  cannot  cooperate  effectively  to  pass  upon  the  details  which  make  up  the 
administration  and  operation  of  a  business  corporation.  Experience  shows  that  they 
cannot  be  got  even  to  cooperate  to  any  large  extent  in  electing  representatives  in 
the  government  of  the  corporation. 

On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  the  world  in  insurance  has  seemed  to  show  that 
the  most  successful  and  economical  form  of  administration  for  an  insurance  company 
has  been  obtained  through  government  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  or  Directors  working 
under  the  direct  scrutiny  of  the  state.  These  Trustees  or  Directors  have  in  most 
countries  been  elected  by  the  stockholders  as  distinguished  from  the  policy-holders. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  is  governed,  under  its  charter, 
by  a  board  of  sixteen  trustees  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  Association, 
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the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Four  trustees  are  thus  elected  each  year  for  terms  of  four 
years. 

When  the  Carnegie  Corporation  transferred  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  one  million  dollars  for  its  capital  and  surplus,  it  announced  that  it 
would  in  due  time  propose  an  arrangement  to  the  policy-holders  whereby  they  would 
be  able  to  elect  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association.  In  March, 
1921,  the  number  of  insured  having  grown  to  a  figure  which  entitled  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  representative  of  American  teachers,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  all 
holders  of  insurance  and  of  annuity  contracts  asking  the  following  three  questions : 

1.  Will  an  arrangement  by  which  four  of  the  sixteen  Trustees  of  the  Association 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  policy-holders  meet  their  wishes  as  to  representation  on  the 
Board? 

2.  Will  it  be  acceptable  to  the  policy-holders  if  Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  which  owns  the  stock  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association,  shall  designate  a  group  of  policy-holders  to  meet  in  New  York 
and  recommend  a  practical  arrangement  whereby  the  policy-holders  may  exercise 
their  choice  ? 

3.  Will  policy-holders  suggest  any  other  arrangement  than  that  indicated  above 
which  may  seem  to  them  more  feasible  and  better  suited  to  the  purpose? 

About  one-half  of  the  policy-holders  of  the  Association  voted  and  with  practi- 
cal unanimity  accepted  the  arrangement  proposed  in  Question  1  and  Question  2. 
With  regard  to  Question  3  a  number  of  general  suggestions  were  made;  for  example, 
that  nominees  should  be  conservative  business  men  or  actuarial  experts,  or  full  time 
teachers  of  various  ranks  and  ages. 

^  In  accordance  with  this  vote  of  the  policy-holders,  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  on  April  30,  1921,  named  twenty  policy-holders  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mittee to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  representation  of  policy-holders  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Fifteen  of  these  were  present  at  a  meeting  called  for  Friday,  May  13, 1921, 
at  ten  a.m.,  at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  as  follows :  t^ 

Arthur  Adams,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College 
William  A.  Alexander,  Dean  of  Swarthmore  College 
John  H.  Billings,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Dreooel  Institute 
Burton  H.  Camp,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wesley  an  University 
Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 
Horace  S.  Ford,  Bursar,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Charles  F.  F.  Garis,  Dean,  Union  University 

Christian  Gauss,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Princeton  University 
James  W.  Glover,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Insurance,  University  of  Michigan 
Frank  P.  Graves,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Lewis  A.  Hazeltine,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology 
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Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Professor  of  Social  Economy  and  Research,  Bryn  Mawr 

College 
'Michael  A.  Mackenzie,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Insurance,  University  of 

Toronto  /^ 
Roland  G.  D,  Richardson,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Brown  University 
A.  Wellington  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  New  York  University 

Professor  Mackenzie  was  chosen  Chairman  and  Professor  Camp  Secretary,  and 
after  thorough  discussion  the  following  Resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved  :  The  nominating  committee  first  chosen  to  act  shall  also  name  a  nomi- 
nating committee  of  five  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  committee  shall  be  convened 
by  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  upon  the  first  Saturday  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  following  year.  It  will  be  furnished  with  a  complete  list  of  the  policy- 
holders of  the  Association  and  will  in  turn  nominate  five  names  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  policy-holders  for  the  place  of  trustee.  The  policy-holders  shall  elect  three, 
not  necessarily  from  among  the  five  reported  by  the  nominating  committee, 
which  three  shall  be  nominated  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  from  whom  one 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  class  of  trustees  of  that  year. 

Resolved  further  :  The  nominating  committee  shall  likewise  name  a  nominat- 
ing committee  of  five  to  serve  for  the  coming  year.  Each  nominating  committee 
will  thus  in  turn  provide  successors  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Resolved  further  :  In  case  a  failure  to  elect  occurs  through  any  cause,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  will  be  authorized  to  start  afresh  the  process 
of  this  operation  by  the  appointment  of  another  committee  to  inaugurate  the 
process  anew. 

The  Committee  then  elected  the  following  five  persons  as  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  1921  : 

Arthur  Adams,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Chairman 
Burton  H.  Camp,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wesley  an  University,  Secretary 
Frank  P.  Graves,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Professor  of  Social  Eccmomy  and  Research,  Bryn  Mawr 

College 
Roland  G.  D.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Brown  University 

This  committee  has  already,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolutions  adopted,  addressed 
to  every  policy-holder  a  blank  form  of  ballot  upon  which  he  may  express  his  choice 
for  a  Trustee  and  for  the  Nominating  Committee  of  1922.  Each  policy-holder  is  also 
invited  to  make  to  the  policy-holders'  Committee  any  suggestions  he  may  have  in 
^  mind.  Whether  the  policy-holders  will  desire  later  to  elect  a  larger  number  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Board  is  not  clear.  The  present  group  of  policy-holders  is  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  must  be  composed  mainly  of  two  groups : 
first,  experts  competent  to  advise  as  to  the  actuarial  conduct  of  the  Association;  and 
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secondly,  business  men  competent  to  advise  as  to  investments.  These  two  groups 
are  to-day  strongly  represented  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  presence  of  four  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  the  policy-holders  themselves,  who  may  or  may  not  be  teachers, 
will  serve  to  give  to  the  Trustees  at  all  times  the  point  of  view  of  the  policy-holders 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing. 


CANADIAN  POLICY-HOLDERS  AND  CANADIAN  EXCHANGE 

A  SOMEWHAT  inconvenient  situation  has  existed  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  in 
the  payment  of  premiums  by  Canadian  policy-holders  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  by  reason  of  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Canadian  policy-holders  naturally  preferred  to  pay  their  premiums  in 
Canadian  currency  and  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  their  policies  likewise  in  Canadian 
coin.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Association  should  be  able 
to  invest  the  reserves  protecting  the  Canadian  policies  in  Canadian  securities.  In  that 
case,  as  the  diiFerence  in  exchange  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  gradually 
vanishes — a  result  to  be  expected  in  a  reasonable  number  of  years — the  securities 
will  advance  pari  passu^  thus  at  all  stages  protecting  the  Canadian  policy-holder 
and  the  Association. 

The  law,  however,  did  not  permit  a  company  like  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association,  which  transacted  all  its  business  from  the  New  York  office,  to 
invest  its  reserves  in  securities  other  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  emergency,  upon  the  advice  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  following  amendment  to.  the  insurance 
law  was  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature,  was  passed  by  it,  and  approved 
by  the  Governor: 

"Any  such  corporation  not  authorized  to  do  business  in  a  foreign  country  but 
having  outstanding  policies  in  favor  of  residents  of  such  foreign  country  paya- 
ble in  the  currency  of  such  country  may  invest  in  the  public  stocks  or  bonds  of 
such  country  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  reserve  on  such  policies." 

Under  the  law  as  thus  amended  it  is  possible  for  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  to  accept  checks  in  Canadian  currency  and  to  invest  the  reserves 
maintained  to  protect  its  Canadian  policies  in  Canadian  securities.  The  Trustees  and 
officers  of  the  Association  feel  that  the  Canadian  policy-holders  have  cause  for  gratifi- 
cation that  it  is  now  possible  to  place  the  entire  contractual  obligations  involved  in 
writing  either  an  insurance  or  an  annuity  policy  on  a  Canadian  cun-ency  basis,  and 
that  these  contracts  are  likewise  protected  by  reserves  invested  in  Canadian  securities. 

The  present  situation  under  which  the  United  States  dollar  commands  a  premium 
in  Canadian  currency  is  the  reverse  of  the  situation  which  existed  at  the  close  of 
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our  Civil  War.  At  that  time  United  States  currency  was  enoimously  depreciated  as 
compared  with  Canadian  gold.  In  1896,  also,  there  was  more  or  less  uneasiness  in 
Canada  lest  the  United  States,  under  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership,  might  go  upon  a  silver 
basis.  At  that  time  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  Dominion  which  compels  all  in- 
surance companies  of  the  United  States  authorized  to  transact  business  in  Canada  to 
pay  the  proceeds  of  their  policies  in  Canadian  dollars,  a  situation  which  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  very  favorable  to  the  older  American  insurance  companies.  In  cases 
where  such  companies  have  policies  of  many  years  standing  and  whose  premiums  were 
paid  in  a  currency  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the  proceeds  must  be 
paid  in  Canadian  dollars,  which  for  the  present,  at  least,  are  subject  to  a  considerable 
rate  of  exchange. 

We  may  confidently  expect  that  as  the  world  once  more  comes  back  to  its  normal 
industrial  equilibrium,  the  exchange  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
disappear.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  Canadian 
policy-holders  to  have  an  aiTangement  under  which  they  may  purchase  their  insur- 
ance and  annuity  contracts  with  entire  convenience  and  in  their  own  currency,  and 
under  which,  also,  their  reserves  will  benefit  by  the  rise  in  value  which  is  confidently 
expected  through  the  disappearance  of  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion. 
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The  following  publications  were  issued  during  the  year : 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  171  pages. 
1920. 

Including  statements  concerning  the  exemption  of  retiring  allowances  from  income 
tax,  the  longevity  and  the  salaries  of  college  teachers ;  records  of  the  admission  of 
institutions  to  association  with  the  Foundation,  of  the  increasing  adoption  of  con- 
tractual annuities  for  college  teachers,  and  of  pension  systems  and  pension  legisla- 
tion for  public  school  teachers ;  together  with  discussions  of  legal  education,  with  a 
descriptive  list  of  law  schools,  and  current  developments  in  medical  education  and 
in  the  training  of  teachers. 

Bulletin  Number  Fifteen.  Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law,  JfdS 
pages.  1921. 

A  study,  by  Alfred  Z.  Reed,  of  the  historical  development  and  principal  contempo- 
rary problems  of  legal  education  in  the  United  States,  with  some  account  of  condi- 
tions in  England  and  Canada;  including  a  description  of  the  organization  and  re- 
cruiting of  the  American  legal  profession  as  affected  by  bar  admission  rules,  by  law 
schools,  and  by  bar  associations. 
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The  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation  included  resolutions 
used  in  adopting  the  contributory  system  of  annuities  by  twenty  universities  and  col- 
leges between  July  1, 1918,  and  June  30, 1919,  namely :  Allegheny  College,  Carleton 
College,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Coe 
College,  Colorado  College,  Columbia  University,  Dickinson  College,  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, University  of  Michigan,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Queen's  University, 
Ripon  College,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  Toronto,  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  Wells  College. 

The  same  report  contained  the  resolutions  of  nine  universities  and  colleges  adopted 
between  July  1, 1919,  and  January  15, 1920.  The  Fifteenth  Report  contained  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  twelve  institutions  between  January  16  and  June  30, 1920,  making 
the  total  for  1919-20,  twenty-one  in  number,  namely:  Alfred  University,  Alma  Col- 
lege, Bowdoin  College,  Brown  University,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  Centre  College,  Grinnell  College,  Knox  College,  Lawrence 
College,  McGill  University,  New  York  University,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  Swarthmore  College,  Tulane  University,  Union  College,  Whit- 
man College,  Williams  College,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Yale  University. 

For  the  year  July  1, 1920,  to  June  30, 1921,  twenty-one  other  universities  have 
reported  their  adoption  of  the  contributory  system,  namely:  Acadia  University, 
Antioch  College,  University  of  Alabama,  Bates  College,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Clark  University,  Converse  College,  Cornell  College  (Iowa),  University  of  Dubuque, 
Fisk  University,  Lehigh  University,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Marietta 
College,  Meadville  Theological  School,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Rollins  College,  Smith  College,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Wesleyan 
University,  and  Winthrop  College. 

ACADIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  began  its  contributions  toward  contractual  retiring  allowances  on 
April  2, 1921. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June,  19^1. 

Resolved  :  That  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Antioch  College,  in  order  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  retiring  allowances  for  the  officers  and  faculty  of  the  college, 
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hereby  agree  to  participate  in  the  contributory  plan  of  annuities  proposed  by  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  upon  the  following  terms : 

For  each  teacher  and  permanent  employee  who  elects  to  enter  the  contributory 
plan,  the  College  will  contribute  annually  in  monthly  installments  through  the  period 
during  which  he  or  she  is  in  its  employ — an  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  his  or 
her  salary,  providing  the  teacher  or  employee  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  deduct  an 
equal  amount  from  his  or  her  salary,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  monthly  installments  to  secure  the  annuity  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  will  thus  be  equal  to  ten  percent  of  the  salary.  It  will  be  maintained  during 
the  time  that  the  person  is  an  employee  of  the  College. 

Payment  by  the  College  shall  begin  after  the  applicant  has  signed  a  formal  request 
to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  over  to  the  Association  in  monthly  installments  five  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  salary. 

The  rules  governing  the  granting  of  annuities  shall  in  all  respects  be  those  pub- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Triistees,  May,  1921, 

The  Trustees  of  the  University,  on  May  23, 1921,  unanimously  voted  to  set  aside 
$150,000  endowment  for  the  purposes  of  contractual  retiring  allowances. 

BATES  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  May,  1921, 

The  Trustees  adopted  the  contractual  plan  of  retiring  allowances  on  May  15, 1921. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  May  3, 1921, 

That  beginning  June  1, 1922,  this  University  will  contribute  in  yearly  or  monthly 
installments  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  in  behalf  of  its 
teachers  and  officers  of  administration  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  follows : 

1.  Any  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  or  instructor  who  has  been 
at  least  two  years  a  member  of  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  and  who  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  any  administrative  officer 
of  equivalent  rank,  salary  and  length  of  service,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  give  his  fuU  time  in  the  service  of  the  University,  who  was  not  enrolled  in  the 
accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  November  17, 1915,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  retirement  in  accordance  with  the  plan  offered  by  the  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  for  providing  retiring  allowances. 

2.  For  this  purpose,  and  until  further  action  of  this  body,  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati agrees  to  make  periodical  payments  to  the  Association  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
sum  equal  to  five  percent  of  the  regular  yearly  salary  of  each  full  time  teacher  or 
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other  officer  previously  mentioned,  who  elects  to  take  out  a  retiring  annuity  policy 
in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  provided  that  such  person  shall 
in  every  such  case  contribute  at  least  an  equal  amount  towards  the  annuity  out  of 
his  own  salary. 

3.  The  University  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
to  authorize  exceptions  to  this  rule  for  special  cases  which  may  from  time  to  time 
arise;  and  when  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  shall  decide 
that  special  conditions  warrant  such  an  exception  this  shall  relieve  the  University 
from  further  obligations  as  to  these  cases. 

4.  When  the  annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  as  a  result  of  the  joint  contributions 
already  made  by  the  University  and  an  individual  officer  of  administration  or  instruc- 
tion, shall  reach  the  sum  of  $3000  annually,  all  further  obligation  of  the  University 
or  the  officer  in  such  case  shall  cease,  provided  that  the  annual  amount  paid  by  the 
University  for  the  retiring  allowance  of  any  person  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $250. 

5.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  alterations  in  this  plan  as  may 
later  prove  desirable,  but  such  changes  shall  not,  however,  affect  the  members  who 
have  entered  into  the  plan  prior  to  their  adoption. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  January  ^^,  1921, 

In  order  to  make  suitable  provision  for  retiring  allowances  for  the  President,  Li- 
brarian, and  all  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  who  have  been  appointed, 
and  who  are  not  provided  for  by  the  pension  regulations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  Trustees  of  Clark  University  hereby  agree  to  participate  in  the  contributory  plan 
of  annuities  proposed  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America 
under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Every  officer  affected  by  this  action  who  has  had  three  years  of  service  as  a  teacher 
in  any  college  or  university,  who  shall  be  appointed  for  the  academic  year  beginning 
September  1, 1921,  or  thereafter,  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  his  appointment 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of 
America  for  an  annuity  available  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  the  service  of  the  university  to  contribute  annually  thereto  an  amount  not 
less  than  five  percent  of  his  salary,  and  the  university  shall  in  such  case  make  a  simi- 
lar contribution  of  five  percent  of  the  salary,  but  such  contribution  of  the  univer- 
sity shall  not  be  continued  after  the  beneficiary  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

%  Any  officer  who  would  be  affected  by  this  action  who  has  been  appointed  since 
November  17, 1915,  and  prior  to  January  22,  1921,  when  this  action  was  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  a  similar  agreement  with  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association,  and  the  Trustees  agree  to  make  a  contribution  equal  to 
that  made  by  such  an  officer,  but  not  to  exceed  five  percent  of  his  salary  and  not  to 
continue  after  the  beneficiary  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
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3.  The  Treasurer  of  the  University  will  deduct  proportional  parts  of  the  annual 
contributions  from  the  monthly  salary  pa3niients  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  this 
contributory  plan  and  will  remit  to  them  monthly  together  with  the  contributions 
due  from  the  university  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

Any  person  holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  University,  Librarian,  Bursar, 
Registrar,  or  any  position  on  the  teaching  staff  may  be  retired  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees or  may  retire  at  his  own  option,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  or  at  the  end  of 
any  academic  year  thereafter,  and  shall  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  unless  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  continue  longer  in  active  service.  If  the  retiring 
age  of  seventy  shall  be  reached  during  an  academic  year,  the  retirement  shall  become 
effective  and  shall  date  from  the  end  of  that  academic  year. 

CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  May  9, 1921, 

On  May  9, 1921,  the  trustees  set  aside  seventy-five  thousand  par  value  of  securities 
with  an  annual  income  of  approximately  forty-five  hundred  dollars  as  an  endowment 
whose  annual  income  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  contributory  system  of  old 
age  annuities  and  for  the  payment  of  such  additional  annuities  of  its  teachers  as  they 
may  be  able  to  produce. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE  (Iowa) 

Action  of  the  Trustees,  November  16,  WW. 

That  Cornell  College  agree  to  pay  monthly  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  by  any  professor,  instructor,  or  officer,  for 
a  deferred  annuity  up  to  the  limit  of  five  percent  of  the  salary  of  said  professor, 
instructor,  or  officer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBUQUE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  June  8, 1921, 

1.  The  University  of  Dubuque  adopts  for  the  retirement  of  its  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  the  contributory  plan  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America. 

%  For  each  teacher  and  administrative  officer  who  elects  to  enter  the  contributory 
plan  and  who  contributes  not  less  than  five  percent  of  his  annual  salary,  the  Uni- 
versity wiU  contribute  annually  in  monthly  installments  throughout  the  period  dur- 
ing which  it  employs  him  and  during  which  he  so  contributes,  a  sum  equal  to  five 
percent  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer. 

3.  These  joint  contributions  shall  provide  a  basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an 
adequate  retiring  allowance,  by  paying  the  premium  on  a  deferred  annuity  policy  in 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America.  The  contribution  of 
each  such  teacher  or  administrative  officer  and  that  of  the  University  shall  provide 
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the  basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an  adequate  retiring  allowance,  followed,  if  he 
so  desires,  by  a  pension  for  his  widow,  or,  if  he  prefers,  the  payment  to  his  family  of 
all  unexpended  accumulations.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  teacher  or  administrative 
officer  before  retirement,  his  accumulated  contributions  and  the  accumulated  contri- 
butions of  the  University  for  him  will  be  paid  to  his  family  all  as  specified  in  the 
contract. 

4.  The  University  will,  on  the  request  of  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer,  de- 
duct from  his  salary  and  pay  directly  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation, monthly,  the  sums  that  he  elects  to  pay  for  life  insurance  with  that  associa- 
tion. 

5.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  plan  as  experi- 
ence may  prove  desirable.  Any  such  changes,  however,  shall  not,  without  mutual 
agreement,  affect  the  members  who  enter  into  the  plan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such 
changes. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY 

Action  of  the  Trustees,  May  2Jt,,  19W. 

The  University  agrees  that  for  all  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant 
professors  entering  the  service  of  the  University  after  July  1, 1920,  participation  in 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  shall  be  obligatory;  for  all  instruc- 
tors entering  the  college  service  after  that  date  a  similar  contributory  participation 
shall  be  obligatory  after  two  years' connection  with  the  University.  The  other  instruc- 
tors on  the  roll  of  the  University  may  elect  before  July  1, 1922,  or  within  one  year 
after  entering  the  college  service,  to  participate  in  the  contributory  plan. 

Their  contribution  shall  be  not  less  than  five  percent  of  the  active  salary  of  the 
person  concerned,  and  the  college  will  contribute  a  like  amount  for  each  person. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  right  to  deal  with  special  cases  on  special  terms. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  H,  1921. 

Resolved  I.  That  on  and  after  September  1, 1921,  Lehigh  University  participate 
as  an  Associated  Institution  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  the  optional  contributory 
plan  for  teachers'  annuities  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

II.  That  since  teachers  and  administrative  officers  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
University  before  November  17,  1915,  are  entitled  to  retiring  allowances  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  the  University  will  not  undertake 
to  cooperate  with  such  teachers  in  providing  further  old  age  annuities. 

III.  That  for  teachers  who  have  entered  the  service  of  Lehigh  University  since 
November  17, 1915,  including  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors,  and 
instructors  of  three  years  collegiate  service,  and  for  such  officers  of  administration  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board,  the  University  will  cooperate  in  the  contributory 
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plan  of  old  age  annuities  provided  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion under  the  following  terms : 

(a)  Lehigh  University  will  contribute  five  percent  of  the  regular  active  pay  of  a 
teacher  or  officer  not  to  exceed  $300  per  annum  in  an  individual  case,  provided  such 
teacher  or  officer  shall  himself  contribute  a  like  amount  and  will  authorize  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University  to  make  payment  from  his  salary. 

(b)  When  the  joint  contributions  of  the  University  and  other  associated  institu- 
tions and  of  the  teacher  or  officer  shall  be  sufficient  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
policy  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  to  produce  at  the  age  of 
65  a  retiring  allowance  of  $4000,  the  payments  made  by  Lehigh  University  shall 
cease. 

(c)  Participation  in  this  system  shall  be  optional  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or 
officer. 

IV.  That  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  exceptions  in  special  cases. 

V.  That  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  plan  as 
experience  may  prove  desirable  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Any  such  changes  shall 
not  except  on  mutual  agreement  affect  those  who  have  adopted  the  plan  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  such  changes. 

LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY 

The  University,  on  June  14, 1921,  began  contributions  toward  contractual  retiring 
allowances  for  its  officers  and  teachers. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Trustees^  February  15, 1921. 

The  Trustees  of  Marietta  College  will  contribute  toward  purchasing  an  annuity  in 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  such  of  the  Executive  Officers  and 
Faculty  of  the  College  as  may  elect  to  contribute  toward  their  own  annuities  in  such 
association  as  follows : 

1.  For  those  who  are  under  forty-one  years  of  age  an  annual  amount  equal  to  the 
annual  amount  contributed  by  such  officer  or  teacher  but  not  more  than  five  percent 
of  the  officer'*s  or  teacher's  salary,  nor  more  than  a  total  of  $250.00  a  year  in  behalf  of 
such  officer  or  teacher. 

%  For  those  who  are  forty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  when  they  enter  upon  the  annuity 
plan  an  annual  amount  equal  to  the  annual  amount  contributed  by  such  officer  or 
teacher,  provided  that  in  no  case  will  the  trustees  contribute  more  than  one-half  of 
the  annual  amount  needed  to  purchase  an  annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  of  $1 500.00 
a  year,  nor  more  than  a  total  of  $250.00- a  year  in  behalf  of  any  officer  or  teacher. 

This  privilege  is  open  to  all  the  executive  officers  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  who  have  been  in  the  teaching  profession  at  least  two  years,  and  who  were 
not  on  November  17, 1915,  enrolled  on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
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MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Action  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Trustees,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  adopted  the  system  of  con- 
tractual, contributory  annuities,  on  September  22, 1920. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^  March  18, 1921, 

Whereas,  The  original  system  of  retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
is  now  restricted  to  teachers  and  administrative  officers,  who  were  in  the  service  of 
associated  institutions  on  November  17th,  1915; 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved  That  Mount  Holyoke  College  adopts  for  the  retire- 
ment of  all  other  teachers  and  administrative  officers  entering  its  service  after  that 
date  the  contributory  annuity  plan  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America,  which  was  organized  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  continue  its 
work,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Faculty 
as  regards  paragraphs  1  to  4  inclusive. 

1.  Participation  in  this  annuity  system  shall  be  limited  to  the  following  full-time 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  not  eligible  to  the  pensions  provided  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

(a)  To  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  Assistant  Professors  and  officers  of  equiva- 
lent rank,  who  shall  have  agreed  to  contribute  each  year  to  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  payable  at  age  65,  an  amount 
equal  to  five  percent  of  the  professor's  salary  for  that  year,  on  condition  that  the  Col- 
lege agrees  to  contribute  annually  an  equal  amount. 

(b)  To  Instructors  on  the  same  terms  as  above,  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
College  for  at  least  three  years  with  the  rank  of  instructor. 

2.  In  case  any  professor  or  instructor  does  not  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  at 
the  end  of  three  years'  service,  the  College  shall,  for  a  period  of  three  years  more,  lay 
aside  annually  and  invest  with  its  own  funds  an  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  the 
teacher's  salary  for  the  year. 

End  of  the  Second  Three-  Year  Period.  If  at  the  end  of  this  second  three-year  period, 
or  at  any  time  during  the  period,  the  teacher  decides  to  participate  in  the  annuity 
system,  the  College  shall  turn  over  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion the  fund  that  it  has  been  accumulating  for  the  teacher's  benefit  and  shall  there- 
after make  its  annual  payment  in  his  behalf  to  the  Association.  Any  teacher  who  does 
not  decide,  at  the  end  of  the  second  three-year  period  —  i.e.,  after  six  years'  service — 
to  participate  in  the  annuity  system  shall  lose  his  claim  to  the  three  years'  accumula- 
tions; but  if  at  any  later  time  he  wishes  to  participate  in  the  system,  the  College  will 
begin  its  contributions  for  him  whenever  the  teacher  shall  signify  a  desire  to  com- 
mence contributions  on  his  own  account. 

All  teachers  who  at  the  time  of  establishment  of  the  annuity  system  have  served 
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the  College  for  three  years  or  more  as  instructor  (on  full-time  appointment)  or  in  any 
higher  rank  shall  be  regarded  as  entering  immediately  upon  this  second  three-year 
period. 

3.  If  any  teacher  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  annuity  system  is  already 
paying  premiums  on  an  annuity  or  insurance  policy,  his  annual  payments  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Ti'ustees  in  lieu  of  his  annual  contribution  of  five  percent  of  his  salary, 
or  in  lieu  of  such  portion  of  that  five  percent  contribution  as  is  covered  by  his  pre- 
mium on  policies  approved  by  the  Trustees.  In  other  cases,  in  which  it  seems  to  them 
wise  the  Trustees  may  permit  the  teacher  to  make  his  five  percent  contribution  in  the 
form  of  payments  upon  life  insurance,  in  forms  approved  by  them,  for  the  protection 
of  dependents,  the  College  contributing  its  five  percent  to  the  annuity. 

4.  In  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  them  wise  the  Trustees  may  excuse  the  teacher  from 
making  his  contribution  for  such  term  of  years  as  they  see  fit,  the  College  continuing 
to  contribute  its  five  percent  to  the  annuity 

5.  Neither  the  College  nor  the  teachers  shall  contribute  under  this  plan,  except  at 
their  own  option,  upon  such  part  of  any  salary  as  may  be  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
S*,000  annually. 

6.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  plan  as  experience 
may  prove  desirable.  Any  such  changes,  however,  shall  not  affect  the  members  who 
enter  into  the  plan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  changes. 

7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the  following  shall  be  considered  as  "officers 
of  equivalent  rank"  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  (a).  The  President  of  the  College;  the 
Assistant  to  the  President,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation ,  The  Dean,  the  Regis- 
trar and  the  Assistant  Registrar ,  the  Librarian  and  the  Assistant  Librarian. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Tfustees^  June,  19^1, 

The  Trustees,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  June  13, 1921,  adopted  the  annuity  plan  as 

provided  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America, 

ROLLINS  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  April  26, 1921, 

(1)  The  original  system  of  retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  being 
now  restricted  to  teachers  and  administrative  officers  who  were  in  the  service  of  asso- 
ciated institutions  on  November  17, 1915,  Rollins  College  adopts  for  the  retirement 
of  all  other  teachers  and  administrative  officers  entering  its  service  after  that  date 
the  contributory  annuity  plan  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
of  America  which  was  organized  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  continue  its  work. 

(2)  For  each  such  teacher  and  administrative  officer  who  elects  to  enter  the  con- 
tributory plan  and  who  continues  to  contribute  not  less  than  five  percent  of  his 
annual  salary,  the  college  will  contribute  annually  in  monthly  installments  through- 
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out  the  period  during  which  it  employs  him  and  during  which  he  so  contributes,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  percent  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher  or  the  administrative 
officer. 

(3)  These  joint  contributions  shall  provide  a  basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an 
adequate  retiring  allowance,  by  paying  the  premium  on  a  deferred  annuity  policy  in 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America.  The  contribution  of 
each  such  teacher  or  administrative  officer  and  that  of  the  college  shall  provide  the 
basis  at  the  time  of  retirement  of  an  adequate  retiring  allowance,  followed,  if  he  so 
desires,  by  a  pension  for  his  widow,  or,  if  he  prefers,  the  payment  to  his  family  of  all 
unexpended  accumulations.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  teacher  or  administrative  officer 
before  retirement,  his  accumulated  contributions  and  the  accumulated  contributions 
of  the  college  for  him  will  be  paid  to  his  family  all  as  specified  in  the  contract. 

(4)  The  college  will,  on  the  request  of  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer,  deduct 
from  his  salary  and  pay  directly  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 
monthly,  the  sums  that  he  elects  to  contribute  in  accordance  with  his  annuity  con- 
tract and  any  sums  not  in  excess  of  his  salary  that  he  elects  to  pay  for  life  insurance 
with  that  association. 

(5)  The  TiTistees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  adopted  resolutions  which  state 
its  intention  to  provide,  if  necessary,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  secure  to 
teachers  or  administrative  officers  in  the  associated  colleges  and  universities,  includ- 
ing Rollins  College,  an  average  return  of  four  and  one-half  percent  on  the  payments 
made  by  them  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for  the  purchase 
of  deferred  annuities. 

(6)  In  case  of  total  permanent  disability  after  having  contributed  for  five  years 
toward  an  old  age  annuity,  the  Rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  provide  that  the 
teacher  or  administrative  officer  may  assign  his  annuity  policy  to  the  Foundation,  in 
return  for  an  annuity  of  two-thirds  the  amount  the  teacher  or  administrative  officer 
would  have  obtained  if  he  had  continued  to  age  65  average  contributions  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  disability. 

(7)  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  plan  as  experience 
may  prove  desirable.  Any  such  changes,  however,  shall  not  affect  the  members  who 
enter  into  the  plan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  changes. 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  IS,  19 W. 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  offer  members  of  the  staflE*who  are  not  eligible  for  pen- 
sions from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  themselves  annu- 
ities in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  on  the  basis  of  a  five  percent 
contribution  from  the  salary  plus  five  percent  contributed  by  the  College. 

That  the  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  $75,000  be  set  aside  as  a  pension 
fund. 
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That  members  of  the  staff  in  the  class  referred  to  be  invited  to  select  a  committee 
to  act  with  the  Finance  Committee  to  arrange  details. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 
Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  January  26, 1921, 

Retiring  Allowances 
To  Whom  Payable. 

Those  for  whose  benefit  the  system  of  retiring  allowances  is  instituted  are  the  reg- 
ular officers  and  professors,  including  the  president,  deans,  professors,  associate  and 
assistant  professors,  instructors,  the  treasurer,  librarians,  registrar,  and  any  other  reg- 
ular members  of  the  University  organization  who  may  by  special  action  of  the  Board 
be  hereafter  admitted  to  like  privileges. 

The  Obligations  of  the  University. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  officer  or  teacher  who  desires,  now  or  hereafter,  to  partici- 
pate, the  University  will  contribute  each  year  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America  for  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  and  other  advantages 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  contributed  by  said  participating  officer  or  teacher, 
provided : 

1st.  That  no  contribution  by  the  University  shall  exceed  five  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipant's salary  for  that  year. 

2nd.  That  the  University  may,  if  it  deems  such  course  advisable,  discontinue  its 
contribution  at  any  time  after  the  participant  reaches  the  age  of  65. 

3rd.  The  obligation  of  the  University  to  pay  these  annual  amounts  toward  the 
accumulation  of  an  annuity  fund  for  the  participant  is  of  the  same  nature  and  extent 
as  its  obligation  to  pay  the  participant's  salary.  The  amount  of  such  contribution, 
as  of  the  salary,  may  be  hereafter  increased,  decreased,  or  withdrawn  should  circum- 
stances make  such  change  advisable. 

Mode  of  Making  Payments. 

The  contributions  of  the  University  and  of  the  participating  officers  and  professors 
shall  be  collected  each  month  by  the  treasurer  of  the  University  and  remitted  to  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 

Ownership  of  Accumulated  Funds. 

Eaxih  participating  officer  or  professor  holds  a  separate  personal  contract  with  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  and  the  accumulations  to  his  credit, 
including  his  own  payments,  the  University's  equal  contributions,  and  all  accrued 
interest,  are  his  own  private  and  personal  property. 

Assignment  or  Surrender  of  Policy. 

Since  the  University  is  a  co-contributor  for  a  definite  end,  viz.,  a  support  for  the 
participant's  old  age,  the  participant  shall  not,  while  the  University  continues  its 
annual  contribution,  sell,  surrender,  pledge,  or  assign  his  annuity  policy,  without  the 
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knowledge  and  consent  of  the  University.  For  various  reasons  the  University  deems 
it  advisable  though  not  obligatory  that  the  policies  be  placed  in  the  University's  vaults 
in  care  of  the  treasurer. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  December  ^0, 1920. 

Resolved  that  participation  in  the  contributory  plan  of  Old  Age  Annuities  offered 
by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America  be  and  it  is  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wesleyan  University  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

I.  That  each  officer  of  the  University  specified  in  paragraph  two  of  this  resolution 
who  shall  have  been  appointed  to  the  office  in  such  paragraph  mentioned  after  July 
1, 1920,  and  who  does  not  already  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  non-contributory  plan 
of  retirement  annuities  now  in  operation  as  set  forth  on  page  10  of  "a  statement  to 
the  teachers  in  the  associated  colleges  and  universities"  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, shall  be  required  to  contribute  annually  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  annuity  for  his  own  benefit  under 
the  rules  of  such  Association  a  sum  equal  to  five  percent  of  his  salary.  Thereupon 
the  University  will  pay  on  his  behalf  to  said  Association  an  additional  amount  equal 
to  five  percent  of  his  salary. 

II.  That  the  officers  who  shall  be  required  to  pay  five  percent  of  their  salaries  to 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  as  stated  in  paragraph  one  of  this 
resolution  shall  be,  first,  the  President,  secondly,  full  Professors,  thirdly,  the  Librae 
rian,  fourthly,  other  members  of  the  faculty  who  may  be  designated  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

III.  That  there  shall  be  no  joint  participation  on  the  part  of  the  University  and 
officers  other  than  those  specified  in  paragraph  two  of  this  resolution. 

IV.  The  Treasurer  of  the  University,  upon  the  written  request  of  any  officer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  two  of  this  resolution,  will  deduct  five  percent  from  his  stated 
salary  payments  and  pay  the  same  on  his  behalf  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  an(J 
Annuity  Association  of  America. 

V.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  this  By-Law  as 
experience  may  prove  desirable.  No  such  change,  however,  shall  affect  the  rights  of 
officers  who  participate  in  the  plan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  change. 

WINTHROP  COLLEGE 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  March,  1921,  provided  Winthrop  College 
with  funds  for  a  contractual  system  of  retiring  allowances  in  cooperation  with  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
TO  MEDICAL  PROGRESS 

I 

Medical  Progress  in  America 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  medical  school  is  to  train  practitioners  for  the  medical 
profession.  There  are  many  by-products  of  this  primary  intention,  but  as  Huxley  so 
clearly  pointed  out  a  generation  ago,  these  are  by-products,  whether  one  consider 
the  service  of  the  school  to  the  public  health,  to  medical  research,  or  to  any  other 
related  field  of  endeavor.  All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  these  by-products  will  be 
greatest  when  the  medical  school  conceives  most  clearly  its  fundamental  purpose  and 
bends  its  effort  most  directly  to  it. 

While  the  development  of  a  highly  trained  profession,  like  that  of  medicine,  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  character  of  its  professional  school,  and  while  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  professional  school  shall  keep  clearly  in  view  its  primary  purpose, 
it  is  none  the  less  essential  that  medical  education  shall  keep  touch  with  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  profession.  To  do  this,  it  must  take  into  account  all  those  agencies 
of  professional  training  that  are  closely  related  to  its  own  field  of  service.  With- 
out this  contact  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  profession  to  be  educated  away  from 
a  sound  conception  of  its  immediate  needs  and  the  steps  by  which  they  are  to  be  met. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  expect  a  symmetrical  development  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  if  the  training  of  the  profession  is  to  be  brought  to 
a  level  worthy  of  the  attainments  of  modern  medicine,  it  is  essential  that  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  medical  school  shall  conceive  of  it,  not  only  in  respect  of  its 
primary  purpose,  but  also  in  relation  to  those  institutions  and  agencies  with  which 
the  training  of  the  medical  profession  is  so  intimately  connected. 

The  present  time  is  opportune  for  a  look  forward  toward  the  development  of  these 
agencies  for  the  next  decade.  The  last  ten  years  have  shown  a  notable  advance  in 
medical  education.  This  result  has  come  primarily  from  the  leaders  of  the  medical 
profession.  Through  them  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its  Council  on 
Medical  Education  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence  to  weed  out  the  unfit  medical 
school,  to  promote  a  sounder  and  more  sincere  medical  education,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  practice.  The  epoch-making  report  of  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,  ten 
years  ago,  voiced  in  effective  fashion  the  views  of  the  wisest  medical  men  in  America. 
During  these  ten  years  the  number  of  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada has  been  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  the  weaker  and  less  promising.  The  re- 
quirements for  entrance  have  been  raised  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  medi- 
cal schools  that  remain  now  ofl^er  to  students  a  medical  education  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  a  decade  ago. 

Meantime  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  has  conducted  an  intensive  sttidy  of 
hospitals,  and  has  started  a  movement  which  in  a  short  time  promises  to  bring  into 
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cooperation  all  the  medical  agencies  in  the  effort  to  relate  the  hospitals  of  the  coun- 
try, in  a  fi-uitful  way,  to  the  needs  of  medical  teaching,  of  medical  practice,  and  of 
community  service. 

Another  important  gain  has  come  through  the  work  of  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners.  The  medical  tariffs  maintained  by  our  48  States  are  the  rem- 
nant of  a  time  when  no  self-respecting  State  could  open  its  practice  to  all  the  med- 
ical schools  of  the  country.  There  still  exist  schools  whose  graduates  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  medical  practice  in  a  State  that  maintains  fair  standards  of  admission  to 
the  profession.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  well-trained  physician  should 
be  eligible  to  practise  in  any  State.  Recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  uni- 
form legislation  on  this  matter  in  all  the  States,  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, established  three  years  ago,  has  maintained  an  examination  of  such  high 
order  and  of  such  practical  significance  that  already,  in  more  than  twenty  States, 
the  State  Boards  have  accepted  the  examination  of  the  National  Board  as  admitting 
to  practice  in  their  respective  States.  In  another  five  years  we  may  well  hope  that  the 
well-trained  medical  practitioner  may  be  able,  by  a  single  examination,  to  obtain  the 
right  to  practise  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  a  result  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
States  themselves  and  to  the  profession.  The  present  medical  barrier  between  the  States 
tends  to  restrict  the  migration  of  the  better  trained  men,  and  to  offer  an  inducement 
to  them  to  go  into  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State  in  which  they  were  gradu- 
ated. It  is  equally  desirable  that  the  reciprocity  in  medicine  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  be  complete. 

Along  with  these  important  gains,  brought  about  in  the  main  by  the  various  or- 
ganizations of  the  medical  profession,  the  cause  of  medical  education  owes  something 
to  the  studies  and  to  the  financial  support  of  the  endowed  foundations.  The  gener- 
ous gifts  from  the  General  Education  Board,  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
from  the  Caraegie  Corporation  have  served  some  part,  both  in  the  stimulation  of 
the  professional  spirit  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  vigorous  medical  schools.  No  doubt 
also  the  studies  and  the  criticism  on  the  part  of  non-professional  men  sympathetic 
to  the  ideals  of  the  profession  and  interested  in  its  purposes,  have  been  a  factor  in 
this  last  decade  of  progress.  Medicine  to-day  covers  so  great  a  field  that  even  the  high- 
est medical  authority  is  likely  to  view  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  specialist.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  outlook  of  the  layman  over  the  problems  of  medical  educa- 
tion may  be  helpful  to  those  actually  in  the  work  of  medical  teaching  and  medical 
practice. 

At  the  end  of  a  ten-year  period  of  criticism  and  discussion,  of  self-examination 
and  improvement,  the  profession  turns  now  to  a  constructive  decade  both  in  medical 
education  and  in  medical  practice.  Whatever  progress  shall  come  in  the  profession 
in  this  period  must  come  primarily  through  the  medical  school,  not  only  because 
the  medical  practitioner  receives  in  the  school  his  training  and  his  ideals,  but  also 
because  in  the  medical  schools  are  gathered  the  leaders  of  the  profession;  and  prog- 
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ress,  whether  in  education  or  in  practice,  will  come  through  their  leadership.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  those  who  are  to  lead  in  this  constructive  work  shall  have 
in  mind  not  only  the  medical  school,  but  those  related  agencies  which  must  advance 
pari  passu  with  the  medical  school  if  enduring  progress  is  to  be  had. 

II 

The  Agencies  of  Medical  Education 

The  trained  physician  or  surgeon  of  high  character  who  is  abreast  of  the  medical 
science  of  his  day  is  perhaps  the  finest  product  of  our  civilization.  The  professional 
school  in  which  he  is  prepared  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  education  in  existence. 
If  society  is  to  avail  itself  fully  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  this  wiU  be  accom- 
plished, not  by  cheapening  medical  education,  but  by  such  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  social  agencies  involved  as  will  bring  the  benefits  of  this  skill  within 
the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  community.  The  immediate  agencies  through  which 
this  result  must  be  reached  are  these : 

1.  The  undergraduate  medical  school. 

2.  The  postgraduate  medical  school. 

3.  The  hospital  with  its  Clinics. 

4.  Medical  research. 

5.  Organization  of  the  Medical  Profession  upon  a  Cooperative  Basis. 

To  treat  these  subjects  in  detail  is  the  work  of  the  medical  expert.  All  that  the 
layman  can  hope  to  do  is  to  view  them  in  educational  perspective  and  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  an  outlook  generous  enough  to  include  all  those  formal  agencies  of  edu- 
cation upon  whose  integration  the  medical  progress  of  the  next  decade  will  depend. 

in 

The  Undergraduate  Medical  School 

Medical  education  has  been  conceived  of  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  almost 
entirely  in  terms  of  a  medical  school  that  shall  take  the  candidate  for  the  profession 
at  some  agreed  level  of  general  education  and  graduate  him  in  four  years  licensed 
to  practise  medicine.  This  is  only  part  of  the  formal  professional  training  that  the 
school  must  offer.  The  graduate  in  medicine  often  stands  in  greater  need  of  instruc- 
tion and  is  more  ready  to  profit  by  it  than  the  undergraduate  student. 

In  the  decade  just  past,  so  much  has  been  done  to  establish  a  sound  standard  of 
admission  to  the  undergraduate  medical  school  that  little  needs  to  be  said  on  this 
matter.  No  doubt,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  requirements  for  admission  were  raised 
more  rapidly  than  the  educational  systems  of  the  regions  were  prepared  for. 

But  that  ground  has  now  been  occupied.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  medical  can- 
didate of  the  future  will  be  required  to  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work,  and  that  this  education  will  include  certain  fundamental 
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scientific  studies  upon  which  medicine  rests.  Three  matters  of  fundamental  policy 
affecting  the  undergraduate  school  still  need  the  most  thoughtful  attention  in  the 
immediate  future: 

(a)  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  medical  teaching. 
(6)  A  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

(c)  A  fair  determination  of  the  number  of  medical  schools  needed  in  the  country 
and  adequate  support  for  these  schools. 

Perhaps  no  defect  in  the  medical  school  makes  a  sharper  impression  upon  the  lay 
visitor,  familiar  with  the  quality  of  teaching  in  our  more  serious  colleges,  than  the 
lack  of  good  teaching,  and  particularly  in  the  teaching  of  professional  subjects. 
Fundamental  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  physiology,  anatomy,  and  pathology,  are 
ordinarily  taught  by  trained  teachers;  clinical  and  surgical  subjects,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  taught  by  men  in  the  practice,  oftentimes  experts  in  their  fields,  but  hav- 
ing no  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  often  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  students 
are  able  to  digest  only  a  modicum  of  what  is  offered  in  lectures.  A  notable  improve- 
ment could  be  made  in  medical  teaching,  if  the  deans  of  the  medical  schools  would 
themselves  suggest  to  clinical  and  surgical  teachers  some  simple  principles  of  the 
art  of  teaching.  The  medical  school  needs  the  great  clinician  and  the  great  surgeon. 
No  other  men  can  so  touch  the  imagination  and  inspire  the  hope  of  the  medical 
student,  even  when  he  comprehends  but  a  part  of  what  he  hears.  But  it  would  vastly 
improve  the  medical  school  if  the  clinician  and  surgeon  could  bring  themselves  to 
consider  the  art  of  teaching  as  also  within  their  field  of  educational  activity. 

The  reform  of  the  curriculum  of  the  undergraduate  medical  school  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  questions  of  present  day  medical  teaching,  and  its  accomplishment  will 
have  a  larger  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  profession  than  any  other  single  action. 

The  state  of  the  medical  curriculum  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  engineering 
courses  of  study.  In  the  engineering  school  the  student  spends  his  first  two  years 
mainly  in  the  study  of  certain  fundamental  sciences — mathematics,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, and  mechanics.  In  his  last  two  years  he  undertakes  to  apply  these  sciences  to  the 
varied  problems  of  modem  engineering.  Fifty  years  ago  the  course  was  a  simple  one. 
In  that  interval,  engineering  applications  have  become  enormously  differentiated. 
In  the  endeavor  to  fit  students  for  engineering  practice,  the  load  upon  the  student 
has  been  continually  increased  until  it  has  become  almost  intolerable,  and  what  is 
more  serious,  the  fundamental  sciences  have  become  so  dissociated  from  their  appli- 
cations that  in  many  cases  they  cease  to  be  effective  engineering  tools.  For  example, 
notwithstanding  all  the  wonderful  gains  that  have  come  through  chemistry  and 
physics,  mathematics  still  remains  the  most  facile  tool  that  science  can  put  in  the 
hand  of  the  engineer.  But  scarcely  one  engineering  student  in  a  hundred  learns  to 
use  it  as  a  tool.  He  keeps  his  mathematics  and  his  engineering  in  separate  compart- 
ments, which  is  exactly  what  the  school  taught  him  to  do. 
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Quite  the  same  process  has  gone  on  in  the  medical  school.  The  medical  student 
takes  up  the  study  of  certain  fundamental  sciences — anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, chemistry — upon  which  he  undertakes  to  build  the  superstructure  of  profes- 
sional training.  The  applications  of  medical  science  have,  however,  become  so  varied 
and  so  complicated,  that  the  medical  student,  like  the  engineering  student,  is  not 
only  called  upon  to  carry  an  impossible  load,  but  his  fundamental  sciences  are  in 
different  compartments  from  the  applications  which  ought  to  illustrate  and  make 
clear  the  sciences  themselves.  The  student  learns  anatomy  by  a  tedious  process  of 
dissection  upon  which  he  spends  a  large  amount  of  time,  but  he  has  a  very  good  op- 
portunity to  forget  most  of  it  before  he  sees,  in  the  practice,  the  application  of  his 
anatomical  studies.  These  fundamental  sciences  can  be  taught,  not  as  something  sep- 
arate from  medical  practice,  but  as  a  part  of  it.  The  fiction  that  the  medical  student 
can  be  prepared  for  medical  practice  by  learning  a  mere  fragment  from  every  field 
of  medical  science  ought  to  be  definitely  given  up. 

The  reform  of  the  medical  cun-iculum  along  some  such  lines  as  are  here  indi- 
cated can  be  carried  out  only  by  medical  teachers  and  medical  practitioners,  but  it 
can  be  carried  out  by  them  only  if  they  have  an  educational  perspective  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  art  of  teaching.  The  medical  curriculum  of  to-day  represents  the 
conception  of  teaching  of  a  half  century  ago  modified  by  certain  laboratory  prac- 
tice superimposed  upon  it.  What  is  needed  is  to  abandon  this  conception  entirely 
and  to  plan  a  medical  curriculum  afresh  in  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge  of 
medical  science  and  of  medical  education.  No  other  one  step  will  do  so  much  for 
medical  progress  as  such  a  readjustment  of  the  medical  curriculum.  It  will  require 
technical  knowledge  and  teaching  ability  of  a  high  order  to  compass  it,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  will  be  found  in  overcoming  the  rigidity  and  inertia  of  the  existing 
order  of  things.  Teaching  institutions  are  inelastic;  to  try  an  educational  experi- 
ment, it  is  almost  necessary  to  found  a  new  institution.  Whatever  agency  may  un- 
dertake this  task  must  have  the  courage  to  do  two  things — first,  to  reduce  the  load 
laid  upon  the  student  to  a  point  where  he  may  have  time  to  think  and  to  digest  in 
some  measure  the  studies  with  which  he  is  concerned;  and  secondly,  to  scrap  the  pres- 
ent rigid  curriculum  and  reconstruct  a  new  course  of  studies  in  which  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  chemistry  and  pathology  are  not  separate  and  distinct  things  to  be 
taught  at  different  times,  but  are  parts  of  one  thing  to  be  learned  and  applied  as 
the  exigencies  and  the  opportunities  of  the  lecture  room,  of  the  laboratory,  and  of 
the  hospital  may  provide.  Perhaps  only  a  new  medical  school  will  have  the  courage 
and  the  initiative  for  such  a  step.  The  new  School  of  Medicine  about  to  be  founded 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  under  conditions  of  exceptional  freedom  from  traditional 
limitations,  could  set  itself  to  no  finer  task  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  course  of 
study  of  the  undergraduate  medical  school. 

A  layman  in  medicine  naturally  hesitates  to  propose  in  detail  a  reconstructed 
course  of  undergraduate  medical  study.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one 
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that  the  task  of  reconstruction  is  educational,  not  medical.  It  must  be  clear  also  to 
every  medical  te£icher  that  the  weakest  parts  of  the  present  medical  teaching  are  the 
courses  in  anatomy  and  pathology.  These  are  elaborately  taught  to  every  medical 
student  without  affording  him  any  opportunity  to  see  the  application  of  anatomical 
and  pathological  knowledge  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  process  is 
like  teaching  forestry  by  giving  the  student  elaborate  courses  in  botany  before  tak- 
ing him  into  the  forest. 

The  practical  remedy  for  this  situation  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  theoretical  in- 
struction in  the  first  two  years,  and  to  change  the  character  of  the  teaching  so  as  to 
make  clear  the  fundamental  facts,  while  at  the  same  time  starting  the  clinical  instruc- 
tion with  the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  The  student  should  leam  his  anatomy  and 
his  pathology  through  his  clinical  training — not  reverse  the  process.  No  other  reform 
in  medical  teaching  approaches  in  importance  this  one. 

The  question  how  many  medical  schools  are  needed  for  the  country  is  not  one  that 
comes  before  the  individual  school.  Each  school  is  occupied  with  the  problems  of  its 
own  environment.  To  those,  however,  who  are  studying  medicine  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  whole  country — and  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  medically  one  coun- 
try— this  is  a  very  real  question,  and  its  right  solution  will  affect  in  large  measure, 
not  only  the  ability  of  the  country  to  educate  the  requisite  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  but  will  determine  also  the  quality  of  the  great  body  of  practitioners. 

In  this  matter,  the  ten  years  of  experience  through  which  we  have  just  passed  has 
been  most  illuminating.  Following  the  rigid  classifications  instituted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  through  its  Council  on  Education  and  the  subsequent  raising 
of  standards,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  discussions  such  as  those  of  the  Flexner 
report,  the  weaknesses  of  the  medical  schools  of  ten  years  ago  were  clearly  pointed 
out.  The  last  fifteen  years  have  seen  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  medical  schools 
from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  eighty-five.  Most  of  the  schools  that  have  gone  de- 
served to  die.  Some  were  frankly  commercial,  some  were  hopelessly  inadequate,  some 
were  honest  but  misguided.  The  mortality  amongst  these  schools  has  been  in  the  main 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  good  of  the  State.  It  was  a  cleaning  of  the  Augean 
stables  that  had  to  be  done  before  sound  progress  could  be  assured.  Nevertheless,  this 
reduction  of  teaching  agencies  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  the  results  viewed 
from  the  needs  of  the  country  and  of  the  profession  suggest  some  considerations  that 
should  have  weight  for  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clearly  not  possible  to  solve  the  problem  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  by  building  up  a  small  number  of  richly  endowed  and  highly 
equipped  medical  schools.  Necessary  as  this  is,  and  desirable  as  is  the  influence  of  such 
schools  upon  medical  progress,  the  great  mass  of  medical  practitioners  of  the  next 
generation  are  being  educated  to-day,  and  will  continue  to  be  educated  in  the  future, 
in  a  number  of  more  moderately  endowed  medical  schools,  numbering  approximately 
one  hundred  and  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Unless  these  schools  are  all 
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brought  to  the  point  where  they  can  offer  a  decent  medical  education  upon  the  basis 
of  modern  medical  science,  the  majority  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  of  the  next 
generation  will  be  very  little  in  advance  of  the  similar  majority  of  medical  practi- 
tioners to-day.  And  so  long  as  that  situation  holds,  the  service  of  medicine  to  the 
community  and  to  society  will  rise  very  little  above  the  ideals  and  the  capacity  of 
the  typical  practitioner.  Those,  therefore,  who  hope  to  promote  medical  progress  as 
a  whole,  through  the  agency  of  medical  education,  must  see  to  it  not  only  that  there 
are  a  few  preeminent  centres  of  medicine,  but  also  that  the  great  mass  of  medical 
schools  that  survive  shall  be  placed,  through  the  proper  means,  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  train  the  students  who  come  to  them  in  sound  methods 
of  medical  theory  and  practice. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  upon  the  present  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
reduction  of  medical  schools  may  go  too  far.  The  mere  weakness  of  a  particular  medi- 
cal school  is  not  always  a  sufficient  ground  for  its  abandonment.  It  may  be  better  for 
the  cause  of  medicine  and  for  the  service  of  the  public  to  strengthen  such  a  school, 
by  all  legitimate  means,  so  that  it  may  come  to  the  point  where  it  can  offer  a  mod- 
ern medical  training.  In  other  words,  the  determination  of  the  number  of  medical 
schools  that  the  country  needs  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  statistics.  It  is  partly  a 
matter  of  medical  and  social  statesmanship. 

The  abandonment  of  a  medical  school  in  a  community  where  medical  education  has 
long  been  established  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  upon  wider  grounds  than  merely 
those  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  at  the  moment.  Old  medical  centres  like  Louis- 
ville, for  example,  have  acquired  by  long  history  a  certain  medical  constituency  which 
is  itself  an  asset.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  abandonment  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  such  a  city  could  be  looked  upon  as  other  than  a  misfortune.  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch  has  pointed  out  with  rare  clearness  and  unselfishness,  that  a  second  medi- 
cal school,  in  addition  to  the  Johns  Hopkins,  is  justifiable  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  is  entitled  to  support. 

In  the  abandonment  of  medical  schools  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years, 
certain  sections  and  certain  communities,  in  which  weak  medical  schools  existed,  have 
been  left  without  agencies  for  medical  education.  In  some  cases  this  has  occurred  in 
centres  of  large  population,  and  in  such  cases  there  has  been  a  notable  rise  in  the 
number  of  cults  seeking  by  one  device  or  another  to  undertake  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. Defective  as  was  the  training  in  many  of  these  schools,  the  disappearance  of 
certain  of  them  has  opened  a  gate  for  a  huge  flood  of  medical  impostors,  and  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  of  these  cases  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  strengthen 
a  weak  medical  school  than  to  abandon  it. 

An  unexpected  outcome  of  the  abolishment  of  a  long  established  tho  weak 
medical  school  in  certain  communities  has  been  that  no  focus  of  influence  for  medi- 
cal leadership  remained,  and  in  the  absence  of  some  such  rallying-point,  medical 
ideals  suffered.  It  may  well  be  that  the  way  to  reestablish  sound  medical  leadership 
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in  such  places  lies  through  the  local  medical  association  or  academy  of  medicine. 
No  doubt,  in  many  communities,  the  way  to  medical  advance  lies  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  medical  society  or  association  which,  as  a  rule,  contains  in  its  membership 
the  leaders  of  the  profession.  Medical  education  will,  in  the  long  run,  make  its 
advance  through  the  men  of  the  medical  profession.  It  will  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  profession  from  the  outside.  A  closer  cooperation  with  medical  organizations  in 
various  communities  offers  an  opportunity  for  progress  hitherto  little  used. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  medical  education  as  a  whole,  whether  through  the 
great  medical  associations,  or  through  the  agencies  that  study  and  in  some  measure 
support  medical  education,  will  need  in  the  next  ten  years  to  aid  not  only  the  few 
great  medical  schools,  but  to  aid,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  effort  to  place  medical 
schools  in  general  on  a  basis  sufficiently  secure  to  offer  to  medical  students  a  modern 
training.  The  next  ten  years  must  be  a  period  of  construction.  Part  of  that  work  of 
construction  must  be  to  restore  medical  schools  in  some  communities  where  they 
have  been  abandoned,  and  to  aid  in  other  communities  to  strengthen  weak  schools 
that  sincerely  seek  their  own  improvement. 

IV 

The  Graduate  School  of  Medicine 

Medical  education  has  discharged  only  a  part  of  its  legitimate  function  when  it  has 
taken  the  young  candidate  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  college  work  and  has  offered 
him  a  four  years  course  culminating  in  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  is  all 
preliminary  to  the  practical  training  he  is  to  get  as  an  interne  in  a  hospital  or  as  an 
assistant  to  some  physician  of  experience  and  standing.  In  no  respect  has  our  medi- 
cal education  in  the  past  fallen  so  far  short  of  what  is  necessary,  as  in  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  graduates  in  medicine  to  strengthen  their  knowledge  either  in 
general  medicine  or  by  training  in  some  special  branch  of  medical  practice.  Attempts 
to  meet  this  demand  have  been  made  in  various  cities  by  postgraduate  schools  or 
polyclinics  maintained  usually  by  groups  of  physicians,  oftentimes  at  great  expense 
of  time  and  even  of  money  to  themselves,  but  offering  at  best  fragmentary  and  un- 
satisfactory facilities  to  the  medical  graduate.  The  experience  of  our  medical  officers 
in  the  great  war  brought  to  public  knowledge,  in  startling  and  unexpected  fashion, 
the  enormous  need  of  additional  training  for  the  men  already  in  practice.  A  large 
proportion  of  medical  practitioners  were  found  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  elementary 
tests  and  methods  of  modern  medical  science.  The  medical  profession  itself  was 
startled  at  the  situation  revealed  by  the  blaze  of  the  great  war. 

Not  only  is  there  great  need  for  facilities  in  medical  instruction  for  men  already 
graduates  in  medicine,  but  these  practitioners  constitute  the  most  fertile  soil  in 
which  to  plant  the  seeds  of  medical  teaching.  This  pressing  need  cannot  longer  be 
neglected,  nor  can  it  be  left  to  desultory  opportunities  and  facilities  of  voluntary 
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associations  of  physicians  unsupported  by  community  cooperation.  The  problem  of 
graduate  instruction  must  in  the  future  take  its  place  alongside  the  problem  of  the 
instruction  of  candidates  for  the  medical  degree.  The  two  are  not  separate  problems, 
they  are  parts  of  one  problem.  The  school  for  the  training  of  graduates  ought  to  be 
a  part  of,  and  directly  related  to,  the  undergraduate  medical  school.  The  plan  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry  out  this  conception  is  a  contribution  to  medical 
education.  It  undertakes  to  present  in  a  single  institution,  not  only  the  facilities  of 
undergraduate  instruction,  but  also  the  opportunity  for  the  graduate  student  to  ob- 
tain his  training  under  conditions  that  shall  recognize  his  needs  and  enable  him  to 
work  in  company  with  men  of  his  own  advancement  rather  than  to  take  his  chances 
of  picking  up  what  he  desires  in  desultory  courses  or  in  the  company  of  a  mass  of 
undergraduate  students.  The  next  decade  must  see  a  development  of  the  graduate 
school  in  the  larger  medical  centres,  if  the  medical  profession  of  this  generation  is 
to  be  put  abreast  of  the  state  of  medical  science. 

V 

The  Country  Doctor 

Scientific  medical  practice  is  rooted  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  hospital.  The 
training  of  the  medical  student  to-day  prompts  him  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the 
scientific  tests  of  the  laboratory,  upon  the  facilities  which  good  nursing  and  hospital 
care  afford,  and  upon  the  reinforcement  of  his  personal  judgment  by  the  common 
opinion  of  the  members  of  a  group  or  clinic,  whether  small  or  large. 

This  process  has  accentuated  the  tendency,  long  noted,  which  brings  a  growing 
proportion  of  medical  graduates  into  the  cities,  towns,  and  fair  sized  villages.  The 
old  time  country  doctor  who  practised  medicine  over  a  whole  county  is  disappearing, 
and  the  modern  trained  man  finds  less  and  less  to  attract  him  in  the  effort  to  deal  with 
the  medical  practice  of  a  wide  region  on  his  own  resources  and  knowledge,  without 
the  aids  to  practice  which  the  modern  laboratory  and  the  modern  hospital  have 
taught  him  to  value  so  highly.  Practitioners  of  medicine,  in  other  words,  are  deterred 
to-day  from  going  into  the  country,  not  only  by  the  meagre  financial  return  and  the 
hard  work,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  medicine  practised  under  such  condi- 
tions no  longer  fulfils  the  ideals  of  the  medical  practitioner.  The  isolated  country 
doctor,  necessary  as  he  has  been,  fruitful  as  he  may  be  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease  and  in  the  relief  of  suffering,  works  under  conditions  that  must  be  unsat- 
isfactory to  men  trained  in  the  modern  medical  school.  This  reason  will  weigh  most 
with  the  more  capable  graduates  of  the  medical  school.  The  result  is,  that  the  coun- 
tryside takes  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of  medical  men  from  the  schools, 
and  those  who  come  to  country  practice  are  likely  to  be  amongst  the  less  alert  and 
less  scientific  minority. 

The  operation  of  the  medical  tariffs  between  the  States  has  worked  in  the  same 
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direction.  The  graduates  of  the  great  medical  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern 
States  and  of  the  central  west  find  it  easier  to  enter  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
States  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  The  work  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  promises  to  bring  about  in  a  short  time  a  situation  under  which  a  well- 
qualified  graduate  may  pass  a  single  examination  admitting  to  practice  in  any  State, 
a  situation  that  will  go  far  to  remove  this  limitation. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  properly  qualified  men  to  the  rural  regions  has  been 
a  matter  of  earnest  debate  in  the  medical  societies  and  among  thoughtful  leaders  of 
the  profession  for  some  years  past.  It  has  been  seriously  proposed  that  certain  medi- 
cal schools  be  kept  on  a  lower  plane  of  instruction  with  the  notion  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  should  form  the  recruits  for  the  country  medical  practitioners. 

This  problem,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  solved  only  by  a  frank  facing  of  the  con- 
ditions. Modern  medicine  cannot  be  conducted  at  its  proper  level  out  of  touch  with 
the  laboratory  and  the  hospital.  Modern  trained  physicians  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
undertake  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  independent  of  these  aids.  Further- 
more, those  who  dwell  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country  will  demand,  and  are  enti- 
tled to  receive,  medical  treatment  that  shall  be  abreast  of  the  medical  progress  of 
the  day.  The  problem  must  be  met,  in  my  judgment,  not  by  seeking  to  perpetuate 
the  role  of  the  old  time  medical  practitioner,  but  by  reorganizing  medical  practice 
in  the  country  so  as  to  meet  modem  conditions. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  some  such  way  as  the  following:  Any  moderate  sized 
town  and  the  country  surrounding  it  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  ten  miles  can  support 
a  small  but  well-conducted  hospital.  This  hospital  may  well  form  the  centre  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  three  or  four  physicians  and  surgeons  who  can  find  a  reasonable  living 
in  the  practice  of  the  town  and  the  area  immediately  surrounding  it  and  accessible 
from  it.  The  small  hospital  becomes,  under  these  circumstances,  the  centre  of  medi- 
cal service,  not  only  for  the  town  itself,  but  for  the  countryside  adjacent,  and,  what 
is  equally  important,  it  gathers  to  itself  a  small  group  of  medical  practitioners  who 
together  can  carry  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  under  scientific  condi- 
tions. The  visitation  of  patients  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  has  been  greatly  simplified 
by  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  the  development  of  the  automobile.  Indeed, 
the  process  which  has  just  been  described  is  already  in  the  making.  To  bring  about 
its  general  application  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  is  needed  first 
of  all,  a  fair  spirit  of  cooperation  amongst  medical  men  themselves,  and  secondly, 
an  intelligent  civic  cooperation  between  the  towns  and  the  countryside  adjacent  to 
them.  No  doubt  the  adoption  of  some  such  program  can  be  hastened  by  a  reasonable 
number  of  demonstrations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  illustrating  what  can  be 
done  by  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  joined  with  a  civic  coopera- 
tion between  town  and  countryside. 

However  this  project  may  be  worked  out,  it  should  at  least  be  understood  clearly 
that  the  notion  of  supplying  well-trained  doctors  for  the  city  and  doctors  less  well 
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trained  for  the  country  is  neither  justifiable  nor  can  it  be  made  to  work.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  not  any  longer  an  individual  enterprise.  Every  citizen  of  the 
nation,  whether  he  live  in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  best 
medical  treatment  that  the  progress  of  science  can  offer.  Medical  practice  in  the  coun- 
try must  be  solved  upon  this  basis,  and  it  can  be  so  solved  by  an  intelligent  coopera- 
tion in  the  profession  itself  and  amongst  the  citizens  of  a  rural  district  desirous  of 
sound  medical  service.  Furthermore^  these  results  are  possible  at  a  cost  within  the 
limit  of  the  means  of  the  ordinary  self-respecting  citizen. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  regions  so  remote,  and  so  sparsely  settled, 
that  the  organization  of  medicine  along  the  lines  just  indicated  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. Such  regions  must  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

The  United  States  has  to-day  become  so  thickly  settled  that,  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  area,  medical  practice  can  be  reorganized  so  as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern medicine  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dweller  in  the  countryside,  and  it  is  from 
such  a  point  of  view  as  this  that  the  problem  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  country 
is  to  be  approached. 

VI 

The  Hospital  as  an  Educational  Agency 

Circumstances  of  human  nature  and  of  modern  life  tend  to  obscure  the  realization 
of  the  truth  that  education  and  science  and  devotion  to  human  service  are  not  sep- 
arate and  unrelated  things,  but  parts  of  one  human  force.  In  the  modern  hospital 
society  aims  to  realize  the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal  in  its  most  concrete  and  attractive 
form.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  hospital  is  to  serve  those  who  are  ill  and  needy, 
and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  unnecessary  illness  and  suffering.  But  all  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  hospital  can  accomplish  this  primary  purpose  of  human  service 
best  when  it  joins  hands  with  science  on  the  one  hand  and  education  on  the  other. 

The  teaching  function  of  the  hospital  is  exerted  along  two  lines.  More  and  more 
in  each  community  the  hospital  is  becoming  the  source  of  information  touching  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  public  sanitation  as  well  as  the  resource  for  the  relief  of 
the  individual  upon  whom  disease  has  fastened.  Hospitals  will  become  increasingly 
agents  of  public  education  in  health  in  proportion  as  their  staffs  come  more  and  more 
to  represent  the  highest  training  of  the  day  in  medical  science  and  in  medical  practice. 

In  the  second  place,  the  hospital  is  an  essential  part  of  the  medical  school,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate.  No  patients  are  so  well  served  as  those  of  the  hospital 
where  the  members  of  the  staff  are  dealing  day  by  day  with  alert,  eager  medical 
students.  From  whatever  point  of  view  one  considers  the  medical  school  and  the  hos- 
pital, it  is  clear  that  their  purposes  are  so  related  that  medical  instruction  cannot 
be  given  successfully  except  in  relation  to  a  hospital,  and  a  hospital  cannot  reach  its 
highest  usefulness  without  taking  some  responsibility  for  the  education  both  of  the 
public,  of  the  medical  student,  and  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
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The  effort  to  secure  this  intimate  relation  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
endeavor  to  place  medical  instruction  in  America  upon  a  sound  basis.  Our  medical 
schools  and  our  hospitals  began  independently.  As  a  rule  they  have  separate  boards 
of  government.  The  members  of  these  boards  have  hitherto  conceived  of  the  hospi- 
tal almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  care  of  the  sick.  In  some  cases,  even 
amongst  well-known  hospitals,  Boards  of  Trustees  have  been  willing  to  conduct  an 
institution  which  was  little  more  than  a  boarding-house  or  a  free  hostel  for  rich  and 
poor.  Not  infrequently  the  hospital  lacked  intelligent  medical  direction,  oftentimes 
its  staff  has  represented  a  group  chosen  on  personal  grounds  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  medical  knowledge  and  skill.  The  obligation  to  offer  in  the  hospital  the  best 
practice  that  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  day  could  offer  has  not  always  been  taken 
seriously.  Still  more  frequently,  trustees  of  hospitals  have  looked  askance  at  the 
applications  of  the  medical  schools  for  the  admission  of  their  students  to  facilities 
for  study  in  the  hospitals. 

With  the  improvement  of  medical  schools  this  attitude  is  changing.  Those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  hospitals  are  coming  to  realize 
that,  while  the  primary  purpose  of  the  hospital  is  to  serve  the  sick,  this  service  can 
be  rendered  in  its  best  form  when  it  is  conceived  of  in  terms  of  modern  science  and 
of  modern  medical  education. 

That  the  trustees  of  hospitals  should  have  been  more  or  less  confused  between  the 
desires  of  the  medical  schools  and  the  recommendations  of  their  own  medical  advis- 
ers is  most  natural.  Such  a  result  was  inevitable  in  the  process  of  medical  develop- 
ment through  which  we  have  gone.  The  medical  school  was,  until  recently,  a  pro- 
prietary institution  in  our  country.  Medical  teaching  was  a  privilege,  sometimes  a 
perquisite,  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Under  such  a  condition  personal  interest 
clashed  constantly  with  the  sincere  and  earnest  devotion  so  often  present.  Positions 
as  medical  teachers  and  as  members  of  hospital  staffs  had  a  direct  relation  to  the 
income  of  the  medical  or  surgical  practitioner.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  con- 
trol of  the  medical  schools,  no  less  than  the  control  of  hospitals,  was  contended  for 
by  groups  of  practitioners  oftentimes  well  intentioned,  but  inevitably  influenced  by 
questions  of  personal  interest.  The  lay  trustee  of  a  hospital  very  naturally  followed 
the  advice  of  his  medical  adviser,  who  might  or  who  might  not  be  disinterested. 

Slowly  in  the  last  twenty  years,  under  the  leadership  of  the  wiser  and  abler  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  both  the  medical  schools  and  the  hospitals  have  been  lifted 
out  of  many  of  these  complications ;  their  trustees  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  medicine,  and  it  may  fairly  well  be  assumed  that  the  next  decade  will  see 
the  relations  between  the  medical  school  and  the  hospital  placed  upon  such  a  basis 
that  each  will  seek  to  do  its  share  in  the  work  of  education,  and  that  this  shall  be 
done  without  detriment  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  either. 

In  the  same  sense  that  the  hospital  is  an  educational  agency,  it  is  also  an  agency 
of  research.  Just  as  that  hospital  best  serves  the  sick  which  chooses  a  staff  represent- 
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ing  the  highest  order  of  medical  ability  and  which  opens  its  doors  and  its  sick-rooms 
to  the  medical  teacher,  so  also  that  hospital  serves  the  sick  best  which  turns  a  hos- 
pitable face  toward  medical  research.  No  medical  staff  will  keep  abreast  of  the  science 
of  the  day  which  does  not  seek  to  offer  new  applications  of  that  science.  In  all  hos- 
pitals, there  pass  under  the  eyes  of  the  medical  staff  every  year  cases  whose  study 
and  elucidation  will  advance  the  practice  of  medicine. 

While  the  obligation  of  the  hospital  to  education  and  to  research  is  clear,  and 
while  the  aims  of  teaching  and  of  human  service  can  be  best  carried  out  by  an  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  medical  school  and  the  hospital,  it  would  be  folly  to  for- 
get that  as  the  primary  aim  of  the  medical  school  is  to  teach,  so  the  primary  aim  of 
the  hospital  is  the  service  of  suffering  humanity.  Not  every  hospital  can  embark  on 
the  program  of  medical  teaching  or  of  medical  research.  In  a  small  community,  the 
hospital  board  does  wisely  to  avail  itself  of  the  best  medical  skill  to  be  had,  and  to 
offer  to  members  of  its  staff  only  those  facilities  for  teaching  and  for  study  that  are 
consistent  with  its  primary  obligation.  To  the  real  teacher  or  to  the  true  man  of 
research,  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  hospital  trustees  means  more  than  mere 
appropriations  of  money.  Where  the  board  of  trustees  has  an  enlightened  and  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  devoted  and  interested  member  of  its  staff,  there  will 
always  be  a  way  open  to  the  true  teacher  or  to  the  true  investigator,  even  tho  the 
hospital  trustees  decide  to  apply  their  income  to  the  support  of  those  things  which 
constitute  the  primary  purpose  for  the  existence  of  their  institution.  Not  every  prac- 
titioner can  teach;  many  good  physicians  and  surgeons  will  never  advance  the  cause 
of  scientific  research,  but  the  encouragement  of  a  liberally  minded  board  of  trustees 
toward  these  great  by-products  of  the  hospital  will  do  more  than  mere  money  to  call 
forth  the  efforts  of  their  best  men. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  decades  indicates  that  both  the  teaching  side  and  the 
research  side  of  the  hospital  are  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  the  formation  of  special 
units  attached  to  or  connected  with  the  hospital  and  working  in  limited  fields  of 
medical  study.  The  General  Hospital  is  not  prepared  to  deal  with  all  classes  of  dis- 
ease ;  for  example,  certain  of  the  metabolic  diseases  like  diabetes.  In  the  first  place, 
such  diseases  tend  to  become  chronic.  In  the  second  place,  they  require  an  extensive 
laboratory  and  diet  kitchen  for  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.  If  the  poor  man  who 
has  diabetes  is  to  be  rescued  from  his  situation,  he  and  his  household  must  be  taught 
how  to  prepare  his  food.  In  a  word,  if  this  group  of  diseased  persons  is  to  be  success- 
fully treated,  it  can  be  effected  best  by  what  might  be  termed  a  metabolic  unit  at- 
tached to  and  intimately  related  with  the  hospital.  Such  units  have  already  grown 
up  about  a  few  of  the  hospitals  of  the  country,  their  staffs  containing  clinicians,  lab- 
oratory workers,  and  dietitians  organized  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  needs  of  this  class  of  diseases.  It  may  well  happen  that,  as  the  function  of  the  hos- 
pital in  the  community  comes  to  be  better  understood,  there  will  gather  about  cer- 
tain hospitals  one  or  more  of  these  special  units,  and  that  through  their  agency  and 
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through  that  of  the  hospital  itself,  the  common  contribution  to  the  relief  of  dis- 
eased humanity,  to  education,  and  to  research  may  be  notably  enhanced. 


VII 

Medical  Research 

The  part  that  restarch  ought  to  play  in  medical  education  is  so  necessary  and  so 
vital,  that  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated.  On  the  other  hand,  so-called 
research  offers  the  readiest  opportunity  for  exploitation  which  our  institutions  of 
learning  contain,  altho  this  process  has  not  reached  the  same  stage  in  the  pro- 
fessional school  that  it  has  reached  in  the  college  and  university.  Every  college  and 
university  covets  the  reputation  of  being  a  centre  of  research.  It  is  more  anxious 
that  its  teachers  shall  have  the  name  of  conducting  scientific  investigations  than 
that  they  should  be  able  to  teach  fruitfully  and  successfully.  The  result  of  this  striv- 
ing is  that  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  the  greatest  inspiration  toward  good  teach- 
ing has  become  only  too  often  an  excuse  to  escape  the  primary  duty  of  teaching. 

Research  in  its  best  sense  means  that  patient,  discriminating,  and  skilful  pursuit 
of  knowledge  thi-ough  which  minds  of  high  order,  starting  from  the  proved  facts  of 
science,  extend  the  domain  of  knowledge  into  the  unknown.  To  this  extraordinary 
service  only  the  few  can  attain. 

Behind  this  skirmish  line  of  the  great  discoverers  comes  a  much  larger  body  of 
men  also  working  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  investigator  and  entitled  to  be  considered 
genuine  leaders  of  research.  They  are  not  equal  to  the  great  and  original  discover- 
ers, but  they  are  able  to  appreciate  and  to  translate  the  work  of  these  leaders.  They 
verify  and  extend  and  apply  the  work  of  the  great  discoverers.  They  form  the  first 
army  of  occupation  in  the  campaign  against  ignorance  and  in  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  truth.  If  their  service  is  not  as  spectacular  as  that  of  a  Newton  or  of  a 
Pasteur,  they  are  nevertheless  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  breathe  the  same  air. 
They  have  gained  by  hard  work  intimate  knowledge  of  their  respective  fields,  and 
they  make  possible  the  onward  march  of  knowledge  and  the  application  of  research 
to  the  complex  problems  of  our  life  and  of  our  civilization. 

There  is  still  a  third  line,  who  also  are  entitled  to  recognition  as  genuine  men  of 
research.  These  are  the  men  who,  having  come  to  a  fair  mastery  of  the  methods  and 
facts  of  science  in  a  given  field,  apply  themselves  to  the  testing  and  developing  of 
this  or  that  detail.  Their  work  does  not  involve  great  originality,  but  it  includes  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  their  subject  and  a  technique  sufficient  to  take  up  and  elucidate  a 
doubtful  process,  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  proposed  theory,  or  to  repeat  the 
work  of  one  of  the  masters  with  such  thoroughness  as  to  settle  completely  a  disputed 
question.  This  third  group  forms  the  main  army  of  research.  They  are  the  common 
soldiers  of  science. 

Behind  the  generals,  the  captains,  and  the  private  soldiers,  there  comes  a  numer- 
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ous  body  of  followers  who  enlist  under  the  banner  of  research,  but  who  have  neither 
the  intellectual  endowment  nor  the  thirst  of  the  spirit  requisite  to  give  them  a  place 
amongst  the  great  investigators,  nor  yet  the  power  of  concentration  and  the  grasp 
of  the  technique  of  science  to  enter  into  the  first  line  of  advance.  They  lack,  further- 
more, the  patience  to  do  the  hard  work  and  the  earnest  study  necessary  to  become  a 
common  soldier  of  the  research  army.  They  belong  to  the  great  mass  of  irregulars, 
who  join  the  army  of  research  because  they  are  not  strongly  drawn  in  any  other  di- 
rection and  research  is  to-day  a  word  to  conjure  with.  To  be  a  good  teacher  involves 
hard  work  and  hard  study.  One  can  dally  with  research  without  a  large  amount  of 
work.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between  the  man  who  is 
a  genuine  soldier  of  research  and  one  who  is  playing  at  research;  or  if  not  playing, 
is  at  least  pursuing  some  scientific  game  in  a  mediocre  and  routine  fashion. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  those  who  govern  colleges  and  universities  to  distinguish 
between  these  various  kinds  of  researchers.  Only  once  in  a  great  while  does  a  man  of 
the  first  rank  present  himself,  and  often  he  is  not  recognized  when  he  comes.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  any  university  if  it  can  reckon  among  its  professors  two  or  three  men  of 
the  second  rank.  The  next  best  thing  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  is  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend and  support  and  extend  the  achievements  of  the  man  of  the  first  line. 

Most  institutions  may  well  hope  to  include  amongst  their  instructing  staff  some 
men  who  are  at  least  worthy  to  be  reckoned  as  true  private  soldiers  of  research.  Such 
a  man  will  be  of  enormous  value  to  his  institution  and  to  his  country,  and  if  he  com- 
bine with  his  research  ability,  a  clear  and  simple  understanding  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, his  value  is  beyond  all  estimation. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  "research"  in  our  colleges  and  universities  fall  into 
the  fourth  class.  Sometimes  they  are  men  of  high  value  as  teachers.  There  have  been, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  teachers  of  science  who  contributed  nothing  to 
the  actual  advance  of  science  themselves,  but  they  were  able  to  train  great  students. 
As  a  rule,  one  who  has  that  clear  and  discriminating  quality  of  mind  which  enables 
him  to  present  as  a  teacher  the  complicated  processes  of  science  is  likely  to  find  him- 
self able  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science  itself.  One  who  has  ever  heard  Pro- 
fessor Pupin  or  Professor  Millikan  explain  an  intricate  scientific  process  to  a  popular 
audience  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  intellectual  quality  which  enables  such  a  man 
to  make  clear  the  fundamentals  of  difficult  problems  to  a  layman  is  close  akin  to  that 
same  discriminating  quality  which  has  enabled  them  to  make  discoveries.  Perhaps  the 
difference  between  the  great  teacher  and  the  gi-eat  investigator  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
ability  to  discriminate,  as  in  the  possession  of  an  imagination  which  turns  the  dis- 
criminating quality  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other. 

Amongst  these  groups  of  men  in  our  colleges  and  universities  some  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent things  are  going  on  under  the  name  of  research.  A  few  men  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  originality  are  seeking  to  solve  great  fundamental  problems.  Another 
group,  while  dealing  in  a  more  or  less  intimate  way  with  these  problems,  is  engaged 
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in  verifying  results  not  fiiUy  proved,  in  applying  these  results  in  new  fields,  and  in 
making  available  to  society  the  discoveries  and  advances  of  science.  The  great  army 
of  workers  in  research  is  occupied  with  problems  involving  generally  no  great  degree 
of  originality,  but  requiring,  nevertheless,  a  high  order  of  knowledge  and  of  ability. 
Such  problems  will  pertain  as  a  rule  to  a  limited  field,  to  a  special  process,  or  to  the 
effort  to  confirm  and  establish  something  already  suggested  or  implied  in  the  work 
of  other  men. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  spent  in  the  name  of  research 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  is  absorbed  by  the  fourth  group  of  "research- 
ers." Not  only  is  the  teacher  subsidized  to  the  end  that  he  may  busy  himself  with  some 
"research,"  but  the  young  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given 
a  sum  of  money  to  carry  out  a  study  under  the  eye  of  his  instructor,  and  this  also 
is  paid  for  as  "research."  The  Graduate  Schools  are  filled  with  "researchers,"  whose 
researches  end  with  a  doctor's  degi*ee. 

The  outcome  of  all  these  subsidies  is  problematic.  The  process  resembles  that 
familiar  a  generation  ago  to  those  who  knew  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  With  each  returning  spring  thousands  of  prospectors  were  "staked"  to  ex- 
plore the  ranges  for  new  prospects  of  gold.  At  the  end  of  the  season  when  they  re- 
turned, one  or  two  had  found  a  true  vein;  a  few  had  sunk  their  shafts  into  pay  ore 
that  might  be  worked  successfully  and  profitably  at  some  time  in  the  future;  but  the 
great  mass  had  dug  holes  in  barren  ground  and  had  merely  busied  themselves  for  a 
season. 

To  justify  a  subsidy  for  research  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  primary  duty  is  to 
teach,  at  least  two  things  should  be  made  clear:  first,  that  the  proposed  "research" 
concerns  something  that  is  worth  while  in  the  opinion  of  men  qualified  to  judge; 
secondly,  that  he  who  undertakes  the  research  is  master  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the 
technique  necessary  if  his  study  is  to  have  any  promise  of  fruitage.  Subsidies  to  enable 
unskilful  men  to  experiment  in  trivial  subjects  lead  no  whither.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
most  social  endeavors,  we  go  from  one  extreme  to  another.  For  generations  scientific 
research  was  a  neglected  beggar  at  the  door  of  the  university.  To-day  the  university 
is  disposed  to  forget  its  primary  duty  to  teach  in  order  to  open  its  arms  to  every 
wanderer  who  comes  in  the  name  of  research.  There  existed  at  one  time  in  England 
a  society  to  oppose  the  endowment  of  research,  on  the  ground  that  the  true  researcher 
would  find  his  own  path  to  discovery  and  that  to  endow  research  would  be  to  dull 
its  spirit.  The  notion  was  an  absurd  mistake,  but  it  held  a  half  truth.  Just  as  our 
colleges  and  universities  tempt  into  their  classes  thousands  of  students  whose  best 
opportunity  in  life  lies  elsewhere,  so  also  they  tempt  into  so-called  research  hundreds 
of  men  who  will  never  be  able  to  do  fruitful  work  because  they  have  neither  the  in- 
tellectual ability  nor  yet  the  capacity  for  hard  study  requisite  to  carry  out  an  inde- 
pendent study  in  any  important  project.  Nothing  could  do  more  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  research  in  our  colleges  and  universities  than  a  fresh  realization  of  the 
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fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a  college  or  of  a  university  is  to  teach.  To  such  a 
college  all  other  things  —  including  genuine  research  —  shall  be  added.  But  not  every 
one  that  saith  Lord,  Lord,  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Research. 

The  presence  of  the  ti*ue  spirit  of  research  in  the  medical  school  and  in  the  hos- 
pital, are  quite  as  necessary  to  them  as  is  the  same  spirit  to  the  college  and  to  the 
university.  There  is  not  the  same  temptation  to  the  teachers  of  the  medical  school 
to  dissipate  their  energies  into  an  imitation  of  research.  The  medical  school  is  a  pro- 
fessional school.  Those  who  teach  in  it  are  already  established  in  a  definite  profes- 
sion. There  is  not  so  much  pressure  upon  them  to  make  a  show  of  research  for  the 
sake  of  promotion.  When  the  medical  teacher  takes  up  a  study  in  the  effort  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  advancement  of  his  subject,  it  can  generally  be  assumed 
that  a  genuine  interest  in  his  subject  is  at  least  an  important  motive.  Under  the  hands 
of  every  medical  teacher  there  passes  every  year  material  whose  study  will  shed  light 
in  the  applications  of  medical  science.  It  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  medical 
school  and  the  hospital  not  so  much  to  subsidize  this  or  that  man,  but  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  best  men  will  inspire  the  others  to  independent 
thinking.  To  accomplish  this  result  there  is  necessary  in  the  medical  faculty,  who 
are  also  the  hospital  staff,  not  only  leadership  but  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation. 
One  or  two  men  having  such  qualities  can  sometimes  change  the  entire  spirit  of  a 
school. 

VIII 

The  Cost  of  Medical  Education  and  of  Medical  Service 

The  cost  of  education  like  the  cost  of  every  other  social  service  has  risen  enor- 
mously in  the  last  decade.  A  part  of  this  gTowth  in  expense  has  represented  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  instruction,  tho  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
improvement  in  instruction  has  been  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  expense. 
For  obvious  reasons,  medical  education  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  forms  of  pro- 
fessional education.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  those  who  are  responsible  for 
education  in  all  fields  must  face  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  education  cannot  be  in- 
definitely increased.  The  economics  of  education  must  be  studied  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  development  not  less  carefully  than  the  needs  and  desires  of  medical 
teachers.  The  cost  of  education  has  grown  by  the  tendency  to  gratify  every  desire 
and  every  competitive  impulse  of  the  teachers  or  of  the  school.  The  day  has  come 
when  every  school,  from  the  elementary  public  school  to  the  university  and  the  pro- 
fessional school,  must  seek  to  accomplish  the  maximum  of  result  within  a  limited  ex- 
penditure. The  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the  public  to  support  expensive  forms 
of  education  has  been  sorely  taxed.  There  are  medical  schools  to-day  spending  larger 
amounts  than  were  ever  expended  by  a  single  institution  in  the  history  of  the  world 
upon  such  teaching.  In  some  ways  these  schools  are  highly  creditable  to  American 
medicine.  But  the  expenditures  by  no  means  represent  any  such  gain  in  effectiveness. 
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whether  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  or  from  the  standpoint  of  research,  as  the 
vast  increase  in  expenditure  would  suggest.  It  is  vital  that  those  in  charge  of  all 
forms  of  education  should  realize  that,  generous  as  is  the  American  public,  and 
willing  as  it  is  to  support  education,  the  day  is  here  when  all  education  must  reckon 
with  economic  facts. 

This  consideration  is  the  more  unwelcome  at  this  moment  because  the  high  cost 
of  living  has  as  yet  declined  but  little  from  the  war-time  level.  That  decline  will  be 
sure,  but  it  may  be  slow,  and  the  continued  high  cost  of  living  will  itself  be  a  reason 
why  those  who  support  education,  whether  through  taxation  or  through  private  gift, 
will  in  the  future  demand  that  education  shaU  be  so  conducted  as  to  justify  itself 
economically.  This  pressure  to  justify  itself  economically  will  be  a  wholesome  influence 
in  education.  No  form  of  human  endeavor  can  be  freed  from  this  obligation  without 
drifting  into  an  attitude  of  mind  in  which  all  growth  comes  to  be  measured  in  terms 
of  financial  income.  Nothing  could  be  more  wholesome  to  our  older  universities  or  to 
our  state  institutions,  than  to  be  subjected  to  the  necessity  to  justify  the  grounds  of 
their  great  expenditures  of  the  past  ten  years  in  terms  of  educational  performance. 

The  cost  of  medical  education  will  not  long  remain  dissociated  in  the  public  mind 
from  the  cost  of  medical  service.  Not  only  is  medical  education  becoming  so  expen- 
sive that  it  can  no  longer  depend  upon  private  endowments  for  support,  but  medi- 
cal service  by  modern  trained  physicians  and  surgeons  is  out  of  the  reach  of  a  large 
proportion  of  persons  of  modest  income  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.  It 
seems  clear  that  medical  teaching  and  medical  service  must  be  so  organized  in  the 
future  that  the  cost  of  both  shall  be  borne  equitably  by  the  great  body  of  citizens 
who  profit  by  them.  The  gifts  of  private  philanthropy  to  medical  education  and 
to  medical  science  have  been  invaluable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  progress  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  in  medicine  have  been  made  possible.  Such  support  will  be 
needed  in  the  future.  But  no  group  of  wealthy  men  or  of  endowed  Foundations  can 
support  a  system  of  medical  education  for  a  whole  community,  nor  will  the  people 
permanently  support  by  taxation  a  service  which  they  consider  to  be  adapted  to  the 
few.  Within  the  next  one  or  two  decades  there  must  be  worked  out  a  form  of  asso- 
ciation under  which  the  medical  school,  the  hospital,  the  research  laboratory,  and 
the  clinic  shall  all  be  parts  of  one  thing.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  cost  of 
medical  education,  no  less  than  the  cost  of  the  hospital,  the  clinic,  and  the  research 
laboratory,  will  be  paid  for  by  those  who  obtain  medical  diagnosis  or  medical  treat- 
ment through  such  an  associated  group.  Society  will  not  permanently  support  a 
system  of  medical  teaching  and  practice  that  fails  to  bring  its  service  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Medicine  cannot  permanently  survive  by 
ministering  mainly  to  the  very  rich  and  to  the  very  poor,  and  the  money  to  support 
such  a  system  must  be  paid  for  in  large  measure  by  the  service  that  it  offers.  Sooner 
or  later,  medical  school  graduate  and  undergraduate  hospital,  research  laboratory 
and  the  diagnostic  clinic,  must  be  part  of  one  organization,  and  the  support  of  the 
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whole  system  must  come  in  the  main  from  the  payments  of  those  who  are  taught, 
diagnosed,  treated,  or  nursed  by  it.  This  is  all  possible  without  trenching  upon  the 
field  of  the  practising  physician  and  surgeon.  Indeed,  it  will  depend  on  his  coopera- 
tion and  will  in  turn  furnish  him  the  support  and  cooperation  which  the  isolated 
practitioner  of  medicine  sorely  needs  to-day. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  free  service  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  clinic  will  be 
denied  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  The  frailties  of  our  common  humanity  are 
such  that  a  certain  proportion  of  human  beings  will  be  weak  and  ill  and  unfortu- 
nate, and  to  these  the  hand  of  medical  service  must  be  extended  at  the  cost  of  the 
strong,  reliant,  oftentimes  more  fortunate,  majority.  But  the  support  of  medical 
education  no  less  than  the  support  of  medical  service  must  in  the  long  run  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  are  served  by  it,  and  the  sooner 
we  recognize  this  fact,  the  better  for  the  future  of  medical  teaching  and  of  medical 
practice.  This  means  organization,  not  only  of  medical  institutions — the  school,  the 
hospital,  the  research  laboratory,  the  clinic — but  it  means  organization  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  itself,  a  subject  to  which  one  is  inevitably  led  if  he  follows  to  its  con- 
clusion the  trend  of  medical  education  and  of  medical  practice  in  the  light  of  modern 
science  and  of  the  present  day  conditions  in  our  social  order. 


IX 

The  Organization  of  the  Medical  Profession 

The  last  decade  has  seen  the  beginning  of  a  movement  looking  toward  organizing 
medical  men  for  the  practice  of  their  profession.  In  the  United  States  this  movement 
has  not  been  part  of  any  general  socialistic  movement;  it  has  been  due  in  the  main 
to  the  desire  of  physicians  themselves  to  make  available  to  every  individual  of  the 
body  politic,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  full  results  which  the  knowledge  of  modern 
medical  science  ought  to  place  at  his  disposal.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  do  this 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  individual  physician. 

A  fast  growing  specialization  has  taken  place  in  medical  practice.  This  special- 
ization itself  is  part  of  the  effort  to  bring  the  advances  of  medical  science  within  the 
reach  of  the  public.  But  the  specialist  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  same  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  general  practitioner  in  the  effort  to  obtain  for  his  patients  the 
best  that  medical  science  can  offer,  and  he  is  himself  in  constant  need  of  expert  aid 
in  other  fields  in  order  to  correlate  and  make  effective  his  own  knowledge.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  whether  limited  to  a  specialty  or  not,  is  no  longer  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  individual  practitioner.  If  the  patient  is  to  profit  by  the  great  advances 
of  science  in  the  last  half  century,  both  the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  his  dis- 
ease must  be  determined  from  the  knowledge  developed  by  a  cooperating  group 
who  together  can  apprehend  the  various  avenues  of  approach  from  which  the  disease 
must  be  studied. 
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Not  only  is  such  cooperative  effort  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical 
science,  but  the  social  requirements  of  civilization  demand  that  the  fruits  of  scien- 
tific advance  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  man  or  the  woman  of  limited  means 
who  can  afford  to  pay  but  a  modest  medical  fee.  From  every  consideration  it  is  clear 
that  the  next  ten  years  are  to  see  a  growing  tendency  to  bring  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine into  the  field  of  cooperative  effort,  in  which  the  individual  patient  shall  be  as- 
sured of  the  best  judgment  of  medical  science  at  an  expense  within  his  reasonable 
ability  to  pay.  To  disregard  this  tendency  would  result  not  only  in  the  failure  to 
serve  effectively  the  needs  of  humanity,  but  it  would  also  invite  socialistic  legisla- 
tion of  a  sort  likely  to  be  demoralizing  to  the  profession  itself. 

The  complexity  of  medical  practice  and  the  demands  of  urban  populations  for  co- 
operative medical  service  have  already  been  met  in  certain  communities  by  the  for- 
mation of  voluntary  groups  of  physicians,  who  have  associated  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  private  practice  of  medicine.  Such  groups  are  more 
frequent  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest,  and  have  assumed  various  types 
ranging  from  the  busy  practitioner  who  gathers  one  or  two  young  assistants  about 
him,  to  regularly  organized  groups  representing  internal  medicine,  surgery,  and  vari- 
ous specialties;  the  members  of  the  group  occupying  common  offices,  supporting  a 
common  laboratory,  consulting  with  one  another  in  greater  or  less  measure  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  offering  the  services  of  the  group  to  pa- 
tients upon  a  scale  of  charges  more  moderate  than  would  be  possible  if  the  patient 
were  sent  from  one  to  another  specialist  practising  as  an  individual. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  the  future  this  movement  will  assume  great  significance. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  cooperative  motion  shall  spread  from  groups  voluntarily 
associating  themselves  to  hospital  staffs  and  to  public  clinics.  What  is  needed  at  the 
present  time  is  a  careful  consideration,  not  only  by  the  individual  physician,  but  by 
the  medical  societies,  by  hospital  boards,  and  by  other  agencies  which  both  aid  medi- 
cal teaching  and  endeavor  to  improve  methods — there  is  needed  on  the  part  of  all 
these  agencies  a  thoughtful  effort  to  devise  those  forms  of  cooperation  that  shall  bring 
to  the  great  body  of  citizens  the  best  knowledge  of  the  day  and  yet  leave  to  the 
individual  physician  and  surgeon  the  freedom  necessary  to  develop  a  vigorous  and 
virile  profession.  In  this  movement  the  layman  may  have  a  part.  Physicians,  like  the 
members  of  most  highly  trained  professions,  are  strongly  disposed  to  be  individual- 
ists. In  the  field  of  organization  and  cooperative  effort  laymen  interested  in  medi- 
cal progress  may  hope  to  render  a  service. 

While  voluntary  associations  of  physicians  and  surgeons  for  gi'oup  practice  is  the 
natural  first  step  in  the  promotion  of  such  organization,  ultimately  cooperative  medi- 
cal service  must  find  its  focus  in  the  hospital  and  its  related  agencies.  In  other  words, 
if  one  is  to  look  forward  to  cooperative  diagnostic  clinics  in  the  future,  these  will,  in 
the  natural  order  of  development,  be  the  same  clinics  which  arise  out  of  the  inte- 
gration of  the  medical  school,  the  hospital,  and  the  research  laboratory. 
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Suggestions  have  already  been  made  by  various  medical  authorities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  definite  hospital  districts  in  large  cities  intended  to  bring  together  the 
resources  of  the  school,  the  laboratory,  the  clinic,  and  the  hospital,  under  conditions 
that  may  be  economical  both  in  the  time  of  the  physician  and  in  cost  to  the  patient. 
Such  plans  are  still  in  the  making,  but  they  point  in  the  direction  of  integration  of 
medical  agencies  and  the  cooperation  of  medical  practitioners.  To  work  out  the  feasi- 
ble details  of  this  development  constitutes  a  problem  of  the  highest  order  for  the 
profession  and  for  society. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  such  a  development  does  not  point  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  the  function  of  the  individual,  but  rather  offers  full  play  to  in- 
dividual initiative.  No  organization  can  take  the  place  of  individual  initiative  and 
individual  effort.  Human  progress  requires  both  leadership  and  organization.  In  the 
effort  to  avail  of  both,  the  machinery  of  organization  sometimes  overwhelms  the  free 
play  of  individual  effort.  A  democracy  is  prone  to  turn  its  face  one  moment  toward 
extreme  individualism  and  the  next  toward  a  hard  and  fast  organization  of  society. 
The  practice  of  medicine  has  come  to  the  point  where  it  can  no  longer  be  honestly 
conducted  on  the  pure  individualistic  basis.  The  problem  is  so  to  organize  it  as  to 
secure  to  the  public  the  full  fruits  of  medical  knowledge  without  losing  the  inspira- 
tion of  individual  leadership  and  achievement.  But  this  is  much  the  same  problem 
that  democracy  must  solve  in  every  field  of  social  endeavor. 


X 

Conclusions 

The  matters  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  point  to  some  general  conclusions. 

The  profession  of  medicine  is  rooted  in  medical  education  and  will  not  rise  higher 
than  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

The  agencies  that  have  to  do  with  education  for  the  medical  profession  consist 
not  only  of  the  undergraduate  medical  school,  but  include  also  the  postgraduate 
medical  school,  the  hospital, — with  the  special  units  that  may  gather  about  it, — the 
research  laboratories,  and  the  associations  of  professional  men  who  in  large  measure 
determine  the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  the  profession.  Any  agency  dealing  with  medi- 
cal education  as  a  whole  must  take  into  account  all  these  influences,  and  only  by  the 
common  development  of  all  of  them  can  the  profession  attain  its  highest  usefulness 
and  contribute  its  best  service  to  society.  Intimately  connected  with  the  development 
of  these  agencies  of  education — the  medical  schools,  the  hospital,  the  research  labo- 
ratory, the  clinic — is  the  far-reaching  problem  of  the  organization  of  the  medical 
profession  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  complexity  of  the  practice  and  the  large 
demands  of  the  social  order.  These  are  not  separate  and  distinct  things.  They  are 
parts  of  one  thing :  namely,  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  highest  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practical  ideal  of  the  medical  profession — an  ideal  that  represents 
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equally  the  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry  and  that  of  human  service.  And  these  various 
forms  of  endeavor — the  school,  the  hospital,  the  laboratory,  and  the  profession 
itself — must  somehow  learn  to  work  in  cooperation  for  this  common  good. 

The  separate  reforms  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paper  cannot  all  come  at  once. 
But  the  steps  leading  to  them  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  and  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other.  The  reform  of  the  curriculum,  the  development  of  the  graduate 
school,  the  integration  of  the  hospital  with  teaching  and  with  research,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  profession,  must  all  be  conducted  by  medical  men  themselves  under  such 
leadership  6is  may  spring  from  their  own  ranks.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  these 
efforts  will  ady&nce  pari  passu.  But  it  will  none  the  less  serve  a  larger  puipose  if  those 
who  lead  the  profession  of  medicine  shall  have  a  clear  view  of  the  direction  of  future 
development  and  are  able  to  view  it  from  a  perspective  which  takes  account  of  all 
those  agencies  and  organizations  upon  whose  common  development  the  future  of  the 
profession  depends. 
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Continued  study  of  the  phenomena  of  higher  education  confirms  the  judgment  that 
no  characteristics  are  more  interpretative  of  the  nature  of  a  university  or  college  than 
its  requirements  for  entrance. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  how  recently  this  important  matter  of  entrance  requirements 
began  to  receive  attention.  When  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  established,  in  1905, 
less  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  our  southern  states  required 
four  years  of  high  school  work  for  entrance.  The  University  of  Virginia  required  about 
two  years  of  high  school  work.  Further  north,  well-known  institutions  like  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  required  but  one  year.  Even  so  late  as  1909,  all  of  the  state  uni- 
versities, except  those  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  admitted  students  who  had  not 
completed  four  years  of  high  school  work.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Founda- 
tion might  help  to  improve  the  situation,  by  adopting  from  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  as  part  of  its  definition  of  a  college,  a  requirement  for  entrance 
representing  the  previous  completion  of  four  years  of  high  school  work,  and  further 
adopting,  as  a  means  of  estimating  such  requirements,  the  system  of  college  entrance 
units  that  had  been  devised  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Both  deci- 
sions have  been  amply  justified  by  their  results  in  experience. 

The  application  of  these  measures  soon  indicated  that  a  uniform  elevation  in  stan- 
dards need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  breadth  and  flexibility  that  are  desirable  in 
detailed  requirements.  But  it  indicated  no  less  a  positively  astounding  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  entrance  standards  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  institutions  in  the 
United  States  calling  themselves  universities  and  colleges,  and  an  even  more  shocking 
disparity  between  the  standards  that  were  announced  and  those  that  were  actually  en- 
forced. Colleges  habitually  received  students  who  had  not  completed  their  high  school 
training,  thereby  working  almost  irreparable  injury  to  themselves,  the  schools,  and 
the  students.  Only  a  baker's  dozen  of  institutions  in  the  entire  country  insisted  on  ex- 
aminations for  entrance.  Many  of  the  others  announced  requirements  that  were  evaded 
in  administration  in  ways  that  made  the  institutions  that  had  no  admission  require- 
ments at  all  considerably  more  commendable.  Many  institutions  had  their  own  pre- 
paratory schools,  which  openly  or  covertly  promised  college  entrance  after  less  than 
the  customary  length  of  preparation. 

Furthermore,  excessive  variety  in  entrance  requirements  was  as  embarrassing  to 
the  preparatory  schools  as  low  requirements — making  it  necessary  for  a  school  to 
have  almost  as  many  curricula  as  there  were  colleges  for  which  students  were  being  pre- 
pared, with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  diffused  and  superficial  work.  Both  variety 
and  superficiality  reacted  on  the  universities,  which  had  difficulty  in  finding  students 
who  could  meet  their  peculiar  requirements.  More  than  half  of  the  college  freshmen 
who  were  admitted  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia  in  the  autumn  of  1907 
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had  not  met  the  entrance  requirements,  and  there  were  a  host  of  conditioned  and 
special  students — their  lack  of  preparation  a  burden  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
classes  in  which  they  were  entered.  In  1909,  of  the  sixty-four  institutions  that  had 
been  placed  on  the  associated  list  of  the  Foundation  for  their  educational  excellence, 
one-third  admitted  more  than  half  of  their  students  with  conditions. 

The  situation  had,  of  course,  long  attracted  attention.  A  conference  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges  had  recommended  uniform  requirements  in  English,  Classics,  and 
Mathematics.  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  since  1882;  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  since  1884;  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  since  1888;  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  since  1892;  the  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  since  1895;  the 
National  Education  Association,  in  1892, 1895,  and  1899; — had  all  given  attention 
to  the  problem,  as  had  state  college  associations  and  unions  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  South 
Carolina,  Kansas,  and  Illinois;  while  Iowa  and  other  states  followed  New  York  in  offi- 
cial regulation. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1900  and  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  in  1902,  for 
the  specific  direction  of  entrance  requirements,  and  until  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  began  in  1906  to  focus 
the  activities  of  the  regional  and  similar  associations,  that  any  general  tendency 
toward  improvement  could  be  marked. 

As  the  college  entrance  unit  came  to  be  more  and  more  clearly  understood,  it  was 
adopted  by  an  increasing  number  of  institutions.  The  number  of  four-year  high  schools 
in  all  the  states  enlarged  beyond  precedent.  At  the  same  time  the  high  schools  wid- 
ened the  range  of  their  curricula  to  meet  social  demands,  and  insisted  that  this  adjust- 
ment to  the  need  of  nine-tenths  of  their  students  should  be  recognized  by  the  colleges 
in  their  entrance  requirements. 

Fifty  institutions  increased  their  requirements  for  the  year  1907-8,  a  number  of 
them  by  a  full  high  school  year.  By  1911  it  was  possible  to  find  one  hundred  insti- 
tutions that  had  done  so,  and  in  that  same  year  Harvard  inaugurated  its  system  of 
comprehensive  entrance  examinations,  which  has  since  been  increasingly  imitated  as 
a  successful  means  for  ensuring  both  elasticity  and  thoroughness.  By  1913  more  than 
three  hundred  colleges  announced  the  four-year  requirement,  altho  it  was  still  true 
that  half  of  the  students  in  eight  hundred  different  institutions  had  not  met  this  re- 
quirement at  that  time.  Since  the  war  an  increasing  number  of  institutions  have  fol- 
lowed Columbia's  plan — which  is  both  flexible  and  discriminating — of  entering 
students  on  the  basis  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary  school  and  a 
psychological  examination  at  the  university. 

Information  recently  collected  by  the  Foundation  indicates  a  number  of  interest- 
ing tendencies  that  are  active  at  the  present  time.  For  convenience  of  comparison  the 
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statements  are  restricted  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  universities  and  colleges 
that  were  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  1918.^ 

These  show  an  increasingly  predominant  tendency  to  have  but  one  requirement 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  all  of  the  bachelor's  degrees  awarded  by  a  single  insti- 
tution, no  matter  how  many  these  may  be.  Of  these  125  institutions,  those  that  had 
a  single  set  of  requirements  for  admission  to  all  of  their  bachelor's  curricula  in  liberal 
arts  increased  in  number  from  71  in  1912  to  83  in  1920,  that  is  from  57  to  66  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.  This  condensation  of  require- 
ments caused  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  sets  of  requirements  in  the  125  in- 
stitutions, from  188  to  175,  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent;  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  units  comprised  in  all  of  the  requirements,  from  2771  to  2622,  a 
decrease  of  5  per  cent. 

The  custom  of  requiring  15  units  of  high  school  work  for  college  entrance — each 
unit  representing  one-fourth  of  a  high  school  year — extended,  during  the  same  time, 
from  less  than  one-half  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entrance  requirements  in 
these  125  institutions.  The  numbers  were  90  in  1912  and  133  in  1920,  or  48  and  76 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  The  number  of  colleges 
requiring  15  units  for  entrance  increased  from  58  in  1912  to  98  in  1920,  or  from  46 
to  78  per  cent  of  the  whole  125,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent. 

While  the  average  number  of  units  required  for  entrance  by  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  institutions  increased  only  from  fourteen  and  three-quarters  (14.74)  units 
in  1912  to  fifteen  (14.98)  units  in  1920,  there  were  interesting  variations,  even  within 
so  narrow  a  range,  among  the  institutions  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  that 
are  associated  with  regional  and  similar  associations.  {See  table,  page  76.) 

Both  in  1912  and  in  1920  the  institutions  connected  with  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  required,  on  the  average,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  units  for  college  entrance;  the  institutions  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Uni- 
versities were  a  close  second.  Both  of  these  groups,  and  the  institutions  associated 
with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  had,  both  in  1912  and  1920,  higher 
average  requirements  than  the  general  average  of  the  125  institutions.  The  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  had  average  require- 
ments lower  than  the  general  average  in  1912,  but  higher  than  the  general  average 
in  1920.  The  institutions  represented  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges, 
and  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  required,  on  the  average, 
a  number  of  units  for  entrance  smaller  than  the  general  average,  both  in  1912  and 

'  Information  for  1920-21  collected  for  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  (Bulletin  VII:  2,  March,  1921);  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  (Meeting  April  16,  1921);  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  {Proceedings,  March  10, 1921;  School  Life,  VI:  8,  April  15,1921;  School  Review, 
XXIX :  6,  June,  1921) ;  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  (Meeting,  April  1, 1921). 
Information  for  1912  based  largely  upon  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  7, 191S.  Clarence  M.  Kingsley,  College 
Entrance  Requirements. 
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in  1920.  The  institutions  associated  with  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certifi- 
cate Board  required,  on  the  average,  both  in  1912  and  in  1920,  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  units  for  entrance — a  smaller  average  requirement  in  1920  than  the  general 
average  in  1912. 

The  number  of  units  devoted  to  prescribed  subjects  by  the  125  institutions  de- 
creased from  1556.5  in  1912  to  1206.5  in  1920,  or  from  56  to  46  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent.  The  representative,  median,  practice  was  to  pre- 
scribe definitely  the  subjects  of  eleven  units  in  1912,  of  only  seven  in  1920.  The  two 
groups  of  institutions  having  the  largest  average  requirements  in  units  in  1920  had 
the  smallest  proportion  of  prescribed  units.  The  two  groups  having  next  to  the  small- 
est requirements  in  units  had  next  to  the  largest  proportion  of  prescribed  units.  The 
institutions  associated  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  two  New  England  groups  averaged  in  1920  a  larger  proportion  of 
prescribed  subjects  than  the  general  average  in  1912  and  1920.  The  Southern  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Urban  Universities  averaged  in  1920  a  smaller  proportion  of  pre- 
scriptions than  the  general  average  of  1920,  altho  a  larger  proportion  than  the  gen- 
eral average  of  1912.  The  State  Universities  and  the  North  Central  Association  aver- 
aged in  1920  a  smaller  proportion  of  prescriptions  than  the  general  average  either 
in  1920  or  in  1912. 

The  number  of  units  devoted  to  alternate  subjects — requirements  specifying  so 
many  units  in  Latin  or  Greek,  mathematics  or  physics  or  chemistry,  and  so  on  — 
changed  little  actually,  from  468  in  1912  to  468.5  in  1920;  but  became  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  smaller  grand  total  of  units  required,  namely,  18  instead  of 
16  percent.  The  Middle  States,  Examination  Board,  Urban  Universities,  and  the  two 
New  England  groups  had  in  1920  a  larger  number  of  units  devoted  to  alternate 
requirements  than  the  average ;  the  Southern,  North  Central,  and  State  Universities 
groups  a  number  smaller  than  the  average. 

The  number  of  units  assigned  to  elective  subjects  increased  only  from  655.5  in 
1912  to  673.5  in  1920;  that  is,  from  24  to  26  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  representa- 
tive, median,  assignment  to  electives  increased  only  from  3  to  4  units.  The  largest 
proportion  of  electives  in  1920,  shown  by  the  Southern  institutions,  was  less  than  the 
average  in  1912.  The  State  and  the  North  Central  institutions  had  more  than  the 
average;  and  the  Urban  Universities,  New  England  Certificate,  Middle  States,  and 
Entrance  Board  groups  less  than  the  average,  both  of  1920  and  1912.  The  smallest 
proportion  of  electives  in  1920,  shown  by  the  New  England  Association,  was  more 
than  the  average  in  1912. 

The  number  of  units  left  entirely  free  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  offered  by  the  stu- 
dent increased  from  101  in  1912  to  273.5  in  1920;  that  is,  an  increase  of  173  per 
cent,  or  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  units  required.  The  number  of 
requirements  allowing  any  such  complete  freedom  increased  from  21  in  1912  to  55 
in  1920;  that  is,  from  one-ninth  to  one- third  of  the  whole  number.  The  representa- 
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tive,  median,  number  of  free  units  allowed  was  4,  both  in  1912  and  1920.  The  gi'oups 
of  institutions  having  in  1920  the  largest  requirements  in  units,  the  North  Central 
Association  and  the  Urban  Universities,  allowed  the  largest  proportion  of  free  units. 
The  State  Universities  allowed  more  than  the  average.  The  Middle  States  institutions 
in  1920  allowed  less  than  the  average  of  1920  or  of  1912.  The  institutions  of  the 
other  groups  allowed  less  than  the  average  proportion  of  free  units  in  1920,  and 
allowed  no  free  units  whatever  in  1912. 

There  was  no  change  between  1912  and  1920  in  the  relative  order  of  the  four  sub- 
jects most  frequently  prescribed,  namely,  English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  the  His- 
tory, Civics,  Economics  group;  they  represented  90  per  cent  of  the  prescriptions  in 
1912  and  94  per  cent  in  1920.  Nor  was  there  change  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
places,  occupied  by  General  Science,  Greek,  and  Physics,  both  in  1912  and  1920. 
German  was  more  frequently  prescribed  than  French  in  1912,  but  vanished  as  a  pre- 
scription in  1920.  Chemistry  had  the  smallest  number  of  units  of  the  ten  subjects 
prescribed  in  1912  and  of  the  nine  prescribed  in  1920,  but  it  was  the  only  subject  in 
which  the  number  of  prescribed  units  increased. 

The  most  frequent  subjects  for  alternate  choice  in  1920  were  French  and  Ger- 
man, which  were  allowed  equally;  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  the  History  group,  all 
of  which  were  quite  generally  allowed;  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Botany  and 
Zoology  equally,  English,  and  Physiography — all  in  the  order  named. 

The  most  frequently  suggested  elective  subjects  in  1920  were  the  History  group, 
German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Mathematics;  and  in  smaller  numbers, Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Business,  Botany,  Drawing,  Physiography;  and  in  yet  smaller  num- 
bers. Zoology,  English,  and  General  Science. 

Taking  alternates  and  electives  together,  the  most  frequent  subjects  were  Latin, 
German,  and  French,  in  1912,  and  German,  French,  and  Latin,  in  1920;  then  Greek, 
Mathematics,  the  History  group,  English,  and  Spanish,  in  1912,  as  compared  with 
Spanish,  History,  etc.,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  in  1920.  English  dropped  from 
seventh  to  fifteenth  place.  Physics  and  Chemistry  moved  from  ninth  and  tenth  to 
eighth  and  ninth. 

In  alternates  and  electives  combined,  only  three  subjects — Spanish,  General  Sci- 
ence, and  Business — increased.  All  of  the  others  decreased.  In  alternates  and  elec- 
tives, English  and  Mathematics  lost  the  most  in  1920,  they  only  losing  more  than 
half.  Physics  and  Chemistry  each  decreased  one-fourth ;  French  and  German  decreased 
the  least,  about  one-fifth. 

In  summarizing  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  subjects  in  prescriptions, 
alternates,  and  electives,  all  together,  a  ratio  of  evaluation  has  been  taken ;  namely, 
one,  one-fourth,  and  one-eighth,  respectively — the  average  alternate  group  contain- 
ing four  subjects,  the  average  elective  group  eight.  The  most  frequent  subjects  were 
thus:  English,  Mathematics,  and  Latin;  the  History,  Civics,  and  Economics  group; 
German  and  French,  both  in  1912  and  1920.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  subjects 
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were  Greek,  Spanish,  General  Science  in  1912,  and  Spanish,  General  Science,  and  Greek 
in  1920.  The  next  four  subjects,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Business,  and  Botany,  retained 
their  order.  In  the  final  group,  consisting  of  Zoology,  Physiography,  and  Drawing, 
in  1912,  Physiography  took  first  place  in  1920.  The  continued  predominance  of  the 
Classics  and  other  traditional  subjects  is  evident,  as  is  the  continuance  in  frequency 
of  German  over  French.  The  small  attention  given  to  science  and  to  the  vocational 
subjects.  Business  and  Drawing,  are  even  more  striking.  {See  table,  page  80.) 

The  importance  attributed  to  the  several  subjects  varies  with  the  group  of  in- 
stitutions. Among  the  prescribed  subjects,  English  is  first  and  Mathematics  second 
in  all  of  the  groups.  Foreign  languages  are  third  in  the  Middle  States,  Examina- 
tion Board,  the  New  England,  and  the  Southern  Associations;  fourth  in  the  New 
England  Certificate  and  Urban  groups;  and  fifth  in  the  State  and  North  Central 
institutions.  History  is  third  with  the  North  Central,  State,  Urban,  and  New  Eng- 
land Certificate  groups;  fourth  with  all  of  the  others.  Science  is  least  frequent  in 
all  except  the  North  Central  and  State  groups,  where  it  holds  fourth  place. 

Among  alternate  subjects.  Foreign  Languages  are  everywhere  first,  and  Science 
is  everywhere  second,  except  in  the  Southern  institutions,  where  it  shares  equally 
second  or  third  place  with  Mathematics.  Mathematics  is  third  elsewhere  except  in 
the  New  England  Certificate  group,  where  it  divides  third  and  fourth  place,  and  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Urban  institutions,  where  it  is  fourth  or  fifth.  History  is 
third  in  the  Middle  States  and  State  University  groups,  third  or  fourth  in  the  New 
England  Certificate  and  Urban  institutions,  fourth  in  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion and  North  Central  groups,  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  Examination  Board,  and  fifth 
in  the  Southern  institutions.  English  is  third  or  fourth  in  the  Urban  Universities, 
fourth  in  the  Southern  and  State  institutions,  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  Examination 
Board  and  Middle  States  groups,  and  fifth  in  the  three  others. 

Among  electives.  Foreign  Languages  are  everywhere  first  and  Science  everywhere 
second,  except  in  the  State  Universities,  where  it  is  third.  They  give  second  place 
to  History,  which  is  elsewhere  third.  Mathematics  is  everywhere  fourth,  and  English 
everywhere  fifth. 

Taking  prescriptions,  alternates,  and  electives  all  together,  as  previously  described, 
all  groups  give  first  place  to  English  and  second  place  to  Mathematics,  except  the 
Middle  States  institutions,  which  place  foreign  languages  second.  The  New  England 
Association,  Examination  Board,  and  Southern  institutions  place  foreign  languages 
third;  the  Certificate  Board  and  Urban  Universities  place  them  fourth;  the  North 
Central  and  State  Universities  place  them  fifth.  History  is  third  with  the  Certificate 
Board,  North  Central,  State  and  Urban  groups,  fourth  with  the  others.  Science  is 
last  except  in  the  State  Universities,  which  place  foreign  languages  there. 

Among  the  foreign  languages,  Latin  is  everywhere  the  favorite.  German  is  stiU 
next  in  popularity;  French  next,  quite  closely;  Greek  next;  and  Spanish  last. 

The  conservative  character  of  these  changes  may  be  one  explanation  of  the  some- 
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what  different  tendency  represented  in  the  number  of  examinations  in  the  various 
subjects  actually  taken  under  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  from  1910 
to  1920,  inclusive.  Here  Latin,  English,  and  German  have  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  number  of  examinations  given,  and  Greek  has  decreased  both 
relatively  and  actually.  Mathematics,  French,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Spanish  have  increased  both  actually  and  relatively,  and  the  present  order  of  pref- 
erence among  the  subjects  is  Mathematics,  French,  Latin,  English,  History,  Physics, 
German,  Chemistry,  Spanish,  and  Greek. 

All  of  the  details  that  have  been  given  are  perhaps  susceptible  of  some  general 
interpretation.  The  requirements  display  plainly  one  characteristic  of  all  vital  phe- 
nomena— that  of  general  and  continuous  change.  The  limited  extent  of  this  change 
will  disturb  the  radical,  but  its  direction  is  one  to  which  the  liberal  may  point  with 
pride,  while  the  conservative  is  not  likely  to  view  it  with  serious  alarm.  The  whole 
series  of  phenomena  illustrate  the  kind  of  compromise  that  has  been  characteristic 
of  democratic  institutions  that  are  both  stable  and  progressive. 
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Certain  tendencies  of  current  procedure  in  preparing  teachers  for  American  schools 
appear  to  merit  hearty  approval  and  further  development.  These  were  dealt  with 
at  length  in  Bulletin  Fourteen,  published  by  the  Foundation  last  year,  as  well  as  in  a 
briefer  monograph  issued  in  1917,  and  it  is  both  instructive  and  encouraging  to  note 
the  recent  gains  made  in  these  directions.  The  elimination  of  secondary  work  and  the 
secure  establishment  of  professional  training  of  all  teachers  upon  a  recognized  col- 
legiate basis;  the  development  of  specific  preparatory  curricula  for  specific  kinds  of 
teaching,  and  the  insistence  that  such  completed  curricula  be  considered  as  prerequi- 
site to  any  certification  whatever;  the  paramount  emphasis  throughout  upon  progres- 
sively ordered  laboratory  work  with  pupils  and  with  actual  school  conditions;  the 
well-considered  coordination  of  all  available  training  institutions  in  a  state  as  contrib- 
utors to  the  solution  of  a  common,  clearly  analyzed  problem; — these  and  other  policies 
of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  enterprise  have  in  varying  degrees  received  increased 
recognition  in  state  and  board  regulations,  and  in  institutional  announcements.^ 

The  most  notable  cases  of  this  have  occurred  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  complete  and  state  wide  reorganization  of  teacher  training  curricula  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  manner  that  may  be  heartily  commended.  In  the  cities  of  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  also  the  official  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  have  under- 
gone complete  revision  with  gratifying  results. 

A  conspicuous  recent  change  has  involved  the  elimination  in  several  states  of  the 

*  Thus  eleven  normal  schools  show  a  new  differentiation  of  preparation  for  intermediate  grade  instruction ;  eigh- 
teen have  just  introduced  stated  "participation"  exercises  before  practice  teaching,  and  thirty-seven  announce 
new  courses  for  **  Introduction  to  Teaching"  wherewith  to  orient  the  beginner. 
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traditional  and  somewhat  anomalous  term  "normal  school"  and  the  formal  substi- 
tution of  the  more  appropriate  title  "  teachers  college."  Only  one  (Rhode  Island) 
appears  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  still  better  name,  "college  of  education,"  in 
spite  of  its  better  form  as  well  as  its  natural  parallels  in  other  types  of  professional 
training  such  as  medicine,  law,  and  engineering.  The  teacher  would  be  the  gainer 
by  a  coordination  of  this  sort  in  the  case  of  junior  and  undergraduate  professional 
training,  just  as  "schools  of  education"  conform  to  the  accepted  terminology  for 
senior  and  graduate  organizations. 

California,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island 
have  thus  rechristened  their  training  institutions,  usually  granting  them  the  right, 
if  not  already  enjoyed,  of  conferring  degrees.  Massachusetts  has  bestowed  the  latter 
right  upon  its  normal  schools  without  altering  their  name. 

This  modification  is  doubtless  a  sound  and  desirable  change  in  several  of  these 
cases.  If  a  competent  and  permanent  body  of  elementary  teachers  is  to  be  created,  a 
prolonged  training  with  an  appropriate  degree,  equivalent  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  the  high  school  teacher,  should  be  made  available  to  each  candidate  and  should 
ultimately  be  required.  Similarly  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  better  planned,  more 
apposite  introduction  to  secondary  teaching  than  the  average  high  school  instructor 
now  possesses.  If  colleges  of  education  can  supply  this  more  satisfactorily  than  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  have  done  or  are  willing  to  do,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so  as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  cautious  and  intelligent  planning  of  this  nature 
is  not  always  behind  a  change  which  may  readily  commend  itself  on  a  variety  of  the 
least  worthy  considerations.  The  very  fact  that  all  of  the  groups  of  three,  five,  or 
eight  schools  of  a  given  state  are  suddenly  provided  with  the  same  skeleton  organi- 
zation of  a  four-year,  degree-granting  institution  proves  that  there  has  been  no  care- 
ful weighing  of  the  proposal  with  a  view  solely  to  the  merits  of  the  problem  that 
confronts  them.  It  is  fairly  certain  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  a  number  of 
these  schools  should  be  restricted  definitely  to  two  or  at  most  three-year  curricula, 
and  should  consciously  play  less  extended,  tho  just  as  important  roles  as  others  in 
a  well-devised  scheme  for  providing  the  state  with  teachers.  What  has  happened  is 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  scheme  and  seeing  an  opportunity  to  acquire  as- 
sumed prestige,  each  school  has,  for  its  own  sake,  pressed  the  legislature  for  a  favor 
that  was  easily  won  but  of  doubtful  wisdom. 

It  is  not  a  source  of  strength  to  any  educational  institution  to  advertise  itself,  or 
in  any  way  to  appear,  to  be  more  than  it  can  inwardly  substantiate,  yet  within  no 
reasonable  period  of  years  can  all  of  these  schools  hope  to  exercise  the  degree-grant- 
ing privilege  in  a  fashion  likely  to  make  their  degrees  genuinely  respected. 

A  single  illusti*ation  of  the  opposite  method  of  approach  may  be  cited.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  the  Cleveland  Normal  Training  School  has  provided  elementary  teachers 
for  that  city.  Recently  reorganized,  it  has  faced  the  alternatives  either  of  developing 
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independently  an  elaborate  professional  college  or  of  accepting  the  proffered  facili- 
ties at  Western  Reserve  University  in  creating  a  joint  agency  of  wide  scope  and 
real  power.  The  latter  plan  is  about  to  be  carried  out,  and,  actuated  by  Cleveland's 
traditional  spirit  of  cooperation,  promises  to  be  thoroughly  successful. 

Granted  the  power  to  survey  the  question  of  good  teachers  apart  from  the  fortunes 
of  this  or  that  institution,  the  same  efficient  arrangement  could  easily  be  contrived 
between  state  colleges  of  education  and  a  state  university,  or  between  one  or  more 
state  colleges  of  education  and  others.  Some  form  of  intelligent,  centralized  control 
is  probably  necessary  to  bring  this  about,  but  it  commends  itself  as  a  saner,  more 
economical  arrangement  than  to  permit  a  group  of  schools  whose  number  is  deter- 
mined by  local  needs  of  the  lowest  grade,  to  struggle  blindly  with  fate  and  with  each 
other  to  take  on  at  once  the  proportions  of  institutions  that  serve  quite  different  ends. 

Another  movement  of  an  almost  opposite  character  has  shown  signs  of  extension 
that  are  disquieting.  This  is  the  attempt  to  combine  with  established  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  the  first  two  years  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts — the  so-called  "junior 
college  "  curriculum.  The  wish  to  be  known  as  a  degree-granting  teachers  college,  even 
of  dwarfish  disproportions,  shows  at  least  a  desire  to  serve  the  professional  purpose ; 
but  to  conduct  adequately  the  first  half  of  a  liberal  arts  college  course  in  the  close 
institutional  intimacy  with  a  two-year  teacher-preparatory  curriculum  that  this  ar- 
rangement necessitates,  seems  bound  to  cripple  the  professional  procedure  and  pur- 
pose in  a  very  serious  manner. 

It  is  a  tempting  idea.  College-going  students  can  be  induced  to  attend  for  a  while 
a  local  institution  if  full  credit  be  given  at  the  university  where  they  ultimately  take 
their  degree.  Parents  are  pleased  both  at  the  economy  and  at  having  their  children 
at  home,  and  the  school  authorities  welcome  the  added  numbers.  Under  the  present 
crowded  conditions  at  a  majority  of  the  state  universities,  the  resort  to  well-dis- 
tributed state  normal  schools  appeals  to  the  uninitiated  as  an  obvious  method  of 
relief.  Wisconsin  has  attempted  the  plan  in  certain  schools  for  several  years;  Califor- 
nia has  just  introduced  it;  and  the  matter  has  had  serious  consideration  in  Minne- 
sota and  elsewhere. 

Evidence  is  lacking  as  to  the  comparative  performance  of  teachers  trained  in  such 
double-headed  institutions  and  of  those  who  attended  schools  in  which  a  single 
professional  motive  prevailed.  It  is  possible  to  offer  only  the  judgment  of  careful 
observers  and  the  inference  from  common  experience.  These  are  against  the  plan. 

The  fundamental  objection  is  the  perverted  psychology  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. The  driving  spirit  of  any  successful  professional  institution  lies  in  its  unity 
of  aim  and  purpose;  it  owes  its  students  the  inspiration  and  self-confidence  that  come 
from  the  determination  to  do  one  thing  supremely  well.  Now  the  makers  of  curricula 
for  elementary  teachers  find  it  impossible  to  bring  what  they  consider  indispensable 
requirements  for  such  training  within  the  limits  of  the  customary  two  years  of  col- 
legiate work ;  every  subject  presented  within  this  brief  period  is  selected,  organized, 
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and  conducted  with  the  requirements  of  a  teacher  of  a  particular  sort  solely  in  view. 
Yet  at  Los  Angeles,  where  the  students  in  some  five  local  junior  colleges  were  com- 
bined with  the  student  body  in  the  old  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  a  large  part 
of  the  work  taken  by  both  groups  is  now  done  in  the  same  classes,  and  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  institution  is  to  obliterate,  so  far  as  possible,  all  tendencies  to  segrega- 
tion of  the  two  sets  of  students. 

In  Wisconsin,  where  several  schools  admit  college  students,  the  resultant  combina- 
tion appears  to  depend  on  the  sympathies  of  the  principal.  In  one  the  collegiate 
courses  are  magnified,  and  the  students  intending  to  teach  find  their  interests  over- 
shadowed by  a  more  distinguished  group  bound  for  the  university ;  in  another  the 
academic  students  are  tolerated  only,  and  furnish  a  subject  for  invidious  compari- 
son with  the  future  teachers. 

Cross  purposes  such  as  these  react  inevitably  on  the  instructors.  Instead  of  focus- 
ing every  effort  on  giving  students  the  best  possible  preparation  for  teaching,  the 
object  of  the  staff  is  to  discover,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  how  many  courses  can 
be  given  that  will  carry  credit  with  both  types  of  student.  Substantive  courses  in 
language,  science,  mathematics,  and  so  forth,  are  therefore  neutralized  and  stripped 
of  material  highly  characteristic  of  good  teachers  courses,  while  the  work  in  educa- 
tion is  reduced  to  minimum  essentials. 

It  is  useless  to  look  for  single-minded  and  progressive  professional  activity  under 
such  conditions;  the  main  stream  is  divided,  and  the  impact  upon  each  student  is 
hopelessly  weakened;  the  plan  is  as  preposterous  in  some  respects  as  it  would  be  to 
combine  curricula  in  law  with  curricula  in  theology.  Indeed,  the  schools  where  the 
combination  is  most  fully  worked  out  — the  large  city  schools  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Milwaukee — apparently  have  quite  another  purpose  clearly  in  mind,  namely,  that  of 
becoming  general  colleges  for  large  local  populations. 

There  is  no  intention  in  what  is  said  here  of  disparaging  the  junior  college  move- 
ment either  as  an  outgrowth  of  municipal  secondary  education  or  as  found  in  sepa- 
rate institutions;  it  is  intended  to  urge  emphatically  what  experience  has  made 
clear  beyond  question,  namely,  that  a  sound  school  for  teachers  must  have  its  own 
exclusive  curricula  and  student  body,  its  own  staff  of  teachers,  its  own  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  its  own  independent  budget  and  administration  for  the  reasons  that 
hold  good  of  every  other  form  of  advanced  professional  training. 

The  underlying  reason  for  such  extravagant  or  reactionary  developments  as  have 
just  been  noted  is  readily  traceable  to  the  rather  listless  fashion  in  which  state  author- 
ities have  organized  and  handled  the  whole  matter  of  securing  good  teachers.  There 
are  three  aspects  to  this  problem  that  must  inevitably  be  considered  together  if  any 
practical  outcome  is  to  be  satisfactory :  these  are  the  factors  of  training,  certification, 
and  pay.  Hitherto  the  task  of  training  has  been  assigned  to  independent  or  semi- 
independent  institutions  following  each  its  own  educational  policy;  certification — 
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the  gateway  through  which  candidates  are  admitted  to  service — has  usually  been 
rigidly  fixed  by  law;  and  pay  has  almost  invariably  been  left  to  the  fluctuations  of 
local  supply  and  demand. 

Without  going  into  the  question  at  length,  it  may  prove  instructive  to  note  the 
recent  results  in  one  state  of  bringing  these  factors  together  under  a  single  enlight- 
ened control. 

In  1919-20  North  Carolina  carried  into  effect  the  first  uniform  certification  provi- 
sions the  state  had  ever  known.  At  the  same  time  a  state  fund  of  nearly  $4,000,000 
was  appropriated  instead  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  hitherto  available. 
All  of  this  money  was  at  once  applied  as  the  state's  contribution  to  a  schedule  of 
teachers  salaries  cleverly  devised  to  correspond  with  the  new  schedule  of  certificates, 
which  in  turn  rested  explicitly  on  a  progressive  schedule  of  training  for  teaching.  This 
participation  of  the  state  fixed  the  minimum  salaries  and,  in  the  lowest  grades,  also 
the  maximum.  Progress  from  a  lower  certificate  to  a  higher  certificate,  and  therefore 
to  a  higher  salary,  was  made  possible  only  through  additional  training  which  the 
state  proceeded  to  organize  and  to  offer,  free  of  charge,  in  the  form  of  summer  schools. 

The  resulting  achievement  of  a  single  year  has  been  unique  in  the  history  of 
American  education.  Upwards  of  4000  white  teachers  attended  summer  schools  of 
from  six  to  twelve  weeks  in  length  at  eleven  different  colleges  in  the  state.  All  of  these 
already  possessed  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education.  Some  3000  additional  stu- 
dents attended  six  to  eight- week  summer  schools  in  eighty  different  centres  provided 
for  those  having  less  than  a  complete  high  school  training.  Thus  over  7000  out  of  the 
12,600  white  teachers  of  North  Carolina  were  engaged  during  one  summer  in  improv- 
ing their  training,  and  about  the  same  situation  prevailed  among  the  colored  teachers. 

This  takes  no  account  of  the  large  number  who  stopped  teaching  and  went  to  school 
for  the  entire  year,  so  that  within  the  year  the  number  possessing  at  least  a  high 
school  education  and  six  weeks  of  professional  training  rose  from  7491  to  10,141  or 
35  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  those  possessing  two  years  of  collegiate  training  in- 
creased from  2368  to  4367,  or  85  per  cent. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  performance.  Its  essential  significance  lies  in  no  one 
item  of  the  program,  but  simply  in  the  fact  that  good  teachers  were  treated  as  a  single 
business  problem,  and  all  the  factors  involved  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
who  had  the  intelligence  to  use  them.  Increased  salary  was  made  contingent  upon 
better  training  and  increased  usefulness,  as  should  be  the  case,  and  both  were  care- 
fully checked  by  a  rational  plan  of  certification.  Owing  to  the  elementary  nature  of 
the  original  situation  in  North  Carolina,  the  refinements  of  state  control  of  teacher 
training  do  not  appear,  but  the  principle  should  be  precisely  the  same  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  more  highly  developed  situation  in  New  York,  Illinois,  or  Cali- 
fornia. Incidentally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  North  Carolina  has  given  the  coun- 
try a  striking  example  of  what  is  probably  the  clearest,  simplest,  and  wisest  policy  of 
applying  state  funds  to  public  education. 
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The  current  year  saw  the  publication  of  Bulletin  Number  Fifteen,  entitled  "Train- 
ing for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law."  ^  This  volume,  which  deals  with  the  his- 
torical development  and  principal  contemporary  problems  of  legal  education,  is  a  se- 
lection from  a  large  amount  of  material  bearing  upon  legal  education  and  cognate 
matters  that  has  been  assembled  by  the  Foundation  since  1913.  Two  preliminary 
Bulletins  in  this  field  had  already  been  issued:  Number  Eight,  "The  Common  Law 
and  the  Case  Method  in  American  University  Law  Schools,"  by  Josef  Redlich,  1915; 
and  Number  Thirteen,  "Justice  and  the  Poor,"  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  1919. 
Material  dealing  in  greater  detail  with  the  problem  of  bar  admissions  and  with  the 
present  condition  of  law  schools  has  already  been  largely  worked  up,  and  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Unexpected  labor  difficulties  experienced  by  the  printer  made  it  impossible  to  pub- 
lish the  current  Bulletin  until  the  end  of  August,  or  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  1921 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Consideration  of  its  contents  prior  to  the 
important  action  taken  at  this  meeting  was,  therefore,  impracticable  for  the  general 
membership  of  the  Association.  Members  of  the  special  Section  Committee,  however, 
which  drafted  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association,  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  volume  in  manuscript,  and  reflections  of  this  reading  appear  in  their 
Report.  This  procedure  was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  that  was  adopted  some 
ten  yeai*s  ago  by  the  Foundation  in  connection  with  medical  education  and  that  is 
believed  to  have  been  not  without  effect  in  stimulating  the  rapid  advance  in  medical 
requirements  which  has  since  then  occurred.  This  policy  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
The  Foundation,  while  preserving  its  own  independent  point  of  view,  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  cooperate  with  responsible  organizations  of  practitioners  or  of  schools  which 
are  actively  engaged  in  advancing  educational  and  professional  standards. 

The  present  opportunity  seems  a  suitable  one  for  declaring  that  the  action  just 
taken  by  the  American  Bar  Association  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
in  the  field  of  legal  education  that  has  recently  occurred,  and  constitutes  a  long  step 
in  advance.  Whether  in  all  respects  its  recommendations  will  be  supported  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  amendments  of  bar  admission  rules  by  legislatures 
or  by  courts,  is  a  matter  that  only  the  future  can  decide.  It  is  to  be  desired  and  ex- 
pected that  the  public  authorities  responsible  for  the  admission  of  applicants  to  prac- 
tice will  endeavor  to  study  out  this  difficult  problem  for  themselves.  They  will  not 
blindly  follow  either  the  recommendations  of  a  highly  important  organization  of  prac- 
titioners which — in  default  of  a  broadly  representative  body — has  formulated  pro- 
fessional advice,  or  the  suggestions  contained  in  a  Bulletin  that  does  not  emanate 
from  the  legal  profession  at  all,  and  represents  only  a  layman's  attempt  to  throw  light 

*  In  addition  to  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  current  Bulletin,  distributed  gratuitously,  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  have  published  for  the  Foundation,  at  the  low  price  of  $2,  an  edition  bound  in  cloth  which  will  be  found  con- 
venient for  use  in  libraries. 
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upon  matters  of  concern  to  the  entire  community.  Where  the  views  embodied  in  the 
American  Bar  Association's  recommendations,  or  expressed  in  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion Bulletin,  coincide,  there  arises  something  like  a  presumption  in  their  favor,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  originate  in  these  two  independent  points  of  view.  Where 
any  divergence  may  be  found,  careful  consideration  and  frank  discussion  provide  the 
best  means  for  determining  the  wisest  course  to  follow;  this  course  may  well  prove  to 
be  different  from  any  that  has  thus  far  been  suggested.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
a  problem  which  no  one  can  be  certain  that  he  has  probed  to  the  bottom  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  spirit,  purely  on  its  merits.  The  prejudices  entertained  by  the  narrower 
type  of  practising  lawyer  against  any  encroachment,  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  upon 
his  preserves  have  as  little  place  in  such  a  discussion,  and  deserve  as  little  respect, 
as  do  the  prejudices  entertained  by  narrow-minded  laymen  against  any  suggestions 
emanating  from  the  unpopular  legal  profession.  The  American  Bar  Association  is 
greatly  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  put  its  hands  to  the  plough.  It  would  not 
itself  pretend  that  it  has  evolved  the  final  formula  for  an  adequate  American  bar 
admission  system,  good  for  all  time.  It  has,  however,  made  an  admirable  beginning, 
both  as  respects  the  nature  of  its  recommendations,  and  in  the  provision  it  has  made 
for  giving  them  practical  effect. 

Heretofore,  the  energies  of  our  various  bar  associations  have  usually  exhausted 
themselves  in  producing  more  or  less  vigorous  pronouncements  as  to  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  done.  These  fulminations  have  accomplished  something,  but  much 
less  than  might  have  been  hoped  for.  It  looks  now  as  if  that  awakening  of  spirit 
which  normally  follows  a  great  war  had  begun  to  operate  in  the  long-time  arid  field 
known  as  "law  reform,"  and  that  relatively  rapid  advance  will  now  be  made  in  the 
standards  actually  enforced  in  legal  education  and  admission  to  legal  practice. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  1921  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation follows : 

(1)  The  American  Bar  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  bar  should  give  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  law  school  com- 
plying with  the  following  standards: 

(a)  It  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  admission  at  least  two  years  of  study  in  a 
college. 

(b)  It  shall  require  its  students  to  pursue  a  course  of  three  years  duration  if  they 
devote  substantially  all  of  their  working  time  to  their  studies,  and  a  longer 
course,  equivalent  in  the  number  of  working  hours,  if  they  devote  only  part  of 
their  working  time  to  their  studies. 

(c)  It  shall  provide  an  adequate  library  available  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

(d)  It  shall  have  among  its  teachers  a  sufficient  number  giving  their  entire  time 
to  the  school  to  ensure  actual  personal  acquaintance  and  influence  with  the 
whole  student  body. 
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(2)  The  American  Bar  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  graduation  from 
a  law  school  should  not  confer  the  right  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and  that  every 
candidate  should  be  subjected  to  an  examination  by  public  authority  to  deter- 
mine his  fitness. 

(3)  The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  is  directed  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  those  law  schools  which  comply  with  the 
above  standards  and  of  those  which  do  not  and  to  make  such  publications  avail- 
able so  far  as  possible  to  intending  law  students. 

(4)  The  president  of  the  Association  and  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  and 
Admissions  to  the  Bar  are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  state  and  local  bar 
associations  to  urge  upon  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  several  states 
the  adoption  of  the  above  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

(5)  The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  is  directed  to 
call  a  Conference  on  Legal  Education  in  the  name  of  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  the  state  and  local  bar  associations  shall  be  invited  to  send 
delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  bodies  represented  in  an  effort  to  create 
conditions  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  principles  above  set  forth. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  against  the  opposition  of  a  small  but  vigorous 
minority,  which  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  that  the  movement  to  secure  their  adop- 
tion was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  Some 
color  was  lent  to  this  charge  both  by  the  nature  of  the  resolutions,  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  new  Council  on  Legal  Education,  to  whom  has  been  delegated 
the  task  of  making  the  resolutions  effective,  are  connected  with  schools  represented 
in  this  Association.  If  this  charge  is  well  founded,  it  indicates  a  signal  reversal  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  which  in  the  recent  past  has 
treated  the  law  teachers  organization  with  scant  courtesy.  It  will  be  best  to  ignore 
imputations  of  motives  and  questions  of  institutional  pride,  and  to  discuss  this  impor- 
tant action  of  the  practitioners  organization  solely  on  its  merits. 

The  resolutions  will  be  found,  upon  analysis,  to  cover  matters  divisible  under  three 
main  heads: 

In  the  fii-st  place,  the  American  Bar  Association  has  committed  itself  to  certain 
standards,  with  which  law  schools  that  it  countenances  are  expected  hereafter  to 
comply. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  restricting  admission  to  prac- 
tise law  to  applicants  who  have  grsiduated  from  such  schools  and  in  addition  have 
been  examined  by  public  authority. 

In  the  third  place,  it  has  initiated  steps  toward  making  its  action  in  the  above 
respects  really  effective. 

The  first  of  these  three  essentially  distinct  lines  of  activity  is  embodied  in  the 
four  lettered  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  briefly  the 
origin  of  these  now  officially  adopted  criteria  of  the  American  Bar  Association  type 
of  law  school,  and  then  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  their  value. 
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I.  Law  School  Standards 
(a)  Requirement  of  at  Least  Two  College  Years  for  Admission  to  the  Law  School 

The  first  pronouncement  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  regard  to  law  school 
entrance  requirements  was  made  in  1897,  and  called  for  no  more  than  the  comple- 
tion of  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course.^  This  standard  was  reiterated,  more 
emphatically,  in  1908.^  In  this  same  year,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
which  had  recently  made  it  incumbent  upon  its  member  schools  to  require  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree,  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  school,  either  the  comple- 
tion of  a  four  years'  high  school  course  or  a  preparation  that  would  admit  to  the 
principal  colleges  and  universities  of  their  states,  expressed  "the  earnest  hope"  that 
ultimately  all  its  members  would  require  at  least  two  years  of  college  work.^  Finally, 
in  1918  the  American  Bar  Association  "approved  the  action  taken  by  many  of  the 
law  schools  in  requiring  two  years  of  a  college  course  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
their  courses  of  study,"  and  "expressed  the  conviction  that  this  should  be  the  min- 
imum requirement  recognized  by  law  schools  of  the  first  class."  * 

Regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion,  therefore,  this  subsection  merely  reiterates 
a  policy  already  declared  by  both  organizations. 


(b)  A  Three-year  Course  for  Full-time  Work,  a  Longer  Course  for  Part-time  Work 
As  far  back  as  1881,  the  American  Bar  Association  recommended  that  the  law  school 
course  be  divided  into  studies  and  exercises  of  the  first  year,  of  the  second  year,  and 
of  the  third  year.  This  recommendation  had  no  direct  bearing,  however,  upon  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  course;  the  mover  of  the  resolution  specifically  stated 
that  the  course  might  be  covered  in  six  months,  "if  there  be  found  a  young  man  suffi- 
ciently inspired."  ^  It  was  not  until  1897  that  the  Association  formally  approved  the 
lengthening  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  law  schools  to  three  years.^  Three  years 
later,  the  new  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  by  a  rule  effective  in  1905,  re- 
quired its  members  to  maintain  a  three-year  course."^ 

Up  to  this  point  all  schools  had  been  treated  alike.  In  1908,  however,  the  Bar 
Association  approved  the  lengthening  of  the  course  of  night  schools  to  four  years,^ 
and  the  following  year  the  law  school  Association  made  a  corresponding  change  in 
its  membership  requirements.^  Subsequently,  the  Section  on  Legal  Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  reverted,  in  1916,  to  a  three-year  course  for  all  schools,^^ 
while  its  Committee  and  Council  on  Legal  Education,  in  1917  and  1918,  continued 
to  favor  a  minimum  of  three  years  for  day  schools,  and  of  four  years  for  schools  in 

^  20  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1897),  33-84. 

*  81  idem  (1907),  "Sixth"  and  "Seventh,"  589;  38  idem  (1908),  17-19.  »  83  idem  (1908),  913,  914. 

*  48  idem  (1918),  72-73.  "  4  idem  (1881),  "  Resolution  1,"  28-30.  "  20  idem  (1897),  31-33. 

'  28  idem  (1900),  571,  572.  '  81  idem  (1907),  "Eleventh "  and  "Twelfth,"  590 ;  33  idem  (1908),  17-23. 

" 84  idem  (1909),  863,  865.  "  41  idem  (1916),  "Rule  XI,"  653. 
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which  a  substantial  part  of  the  exercises  were  in  the  evening.^  Meanwhile  the  law 
school  Association,  in  1912,  had  declared  its  policy  to  be  not  to  admit  to  member- 
ship thereafter  any  law  school  maintaining  regular  law  courses  at  night  parallel  to 
courses  in  the  day,^  and  in  1919  it  resolved  to  admit  no  new  school,  except  on  the 
condition  that  neither  it  nor  the  university  with  which  it  was  connected  should  con- 
duct any  professional  law  work  at  night. ^  In  schools  already  members,  such  work 
might  still  be  offered,  but  could  not  be  counted  toward  more  than  one-third  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.* 

Comparing  the  1921  resolution  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  policy  in  regard  to  night  law  schools  is  much  less  drastic  than  that  recently 
adopted  by  the  law  school  Association.  It  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  policy 
promulgated  by  both  organizations  some  dozen  years  ago,  modified  in  two  particu- 
lars. The  two  types  of  law  work  are  now  distinguished,  not  as  "day"  or  "night,"  but 
as  studies  to  which  students  devote  "substantially  all  of  their  working  time,"  or  "only 
part  of  their  working  time."  And  for  the  latter  type,  the  duration  of  the  studies, 
instead  of  being  arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  four  years,  is  to  be  "equivalent 
in  the  number  of  working  hours"  to  a  course  of  three  years'  full-time  study. 

(c)  An  Adequate  Library 
The  only  interest  previously  displayed  by  the  American  Bar  Association  in  law 
school  libraries  was  in  1895,  when  it  recommended  that  Congress  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  to  law  schools  of  government  publications  possessing  edu- 
cational value,  notably  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorney- General.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  adopted  as  one  of  its 
four  original  requirements  of  membership,  in  1900,  the  rule  that  the  school  should 
"own,  or  have  convenient  access  to,  during  all  regular  library  hours,  a  library  con- 
taining the  reports  of  the  State  in  which  the  School  is  located  and  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court."^  In  1912,  this  was  changed  to  a  requirement  that  the  school 
should  "own  a  law  library  of  not  less  than  5,000  volumes.""^  The  recent  American 
Bar  Association  resolution  has  avoided  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  too  precise 
definition  of  control  and  scope,  by  demanding  merely  that  the  library  be  "available 
for  the  use  of  the  students,"  and  that  it  be  "adequate." 

(d)  Teachers  giving  their  Entire  Time  to  the  School 
The  slow  development  of  the  conception  of  law  teaching  as  an  independent  profes- 
sion is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  the  only  previous  encouragement  of  this  idea,  given 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  came  in  1892.  The  resolution  then  adopted  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  every  school  at  least  one  teacher  devoting 

*  42  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1917),  452.  4  American  Bar  Association  Journal  (1918),  "  Resolution 

3  (8),"  423. 

'  37  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1912),  964-965. 

'  Handbook  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  Proceedings  (1919),  90.     *  Ibid.,  70-87. 

'^  18  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1895),  41H13.         '  23  idem  (1900),  672.         ^  37  idem  (1912),  955.  957-960. 
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his  life  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  law  as  a  science, "  in  order  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents properly  to  understand  and  use  the  instruction  given  by  teachers  otherwise 
engaged  in  active  practice."  To  this  end,  the  Association  recommended  "to  the  pro- 
fession, as  a  public  duty  and  service,  the  endowment  of  chairs  of  elementary  law  and 
scientific  jurisprudence  in  such  schools."^  In  1916,  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  provided  by  a  rule,  to  take  effect  three  years  later,  that  the  faculty  should 
"consist  of  at  least  three  instructors  who  devote  substantially  all  of  their  time  to  the 
work  of  the  school."^  In  1921,  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  accordance  with  its 
general  policy  of  not  defining  its  requirements  too  precisely,  provided  merely  that 
the  number  of  such  teachers  should  be  "sufficient  to  insure  actual  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  influence  with  the  whole  student  body," 

The  first  comment  that  may  be  ventured  upon  the  above  standards  is  that  their 
total  number  is  commendably  small.  A  great  number  of  standards  have  been  sug- 
gested by  various  organizations  as  useful  for  distinguishing  good  schools  from  bad, 
or  "schools  of  the  first  class"  from  others,  or  schools  of  one  type,  dedicated  prima- 
rily to  one  purpose,  from  schools  of  another  type  that  serve  primarily  another  social 
need.  Thus  at  sundry  times  the  American  Bar  Association  has  expressed  itself  more 
or  less  fully  in  regard  to  the  following  points: 

The  requirement  of  examinations  for  promotion  and  for  graduation.^ 

The  requirement  of  residential  study.* 

The  inclusion  of  certain  subjects  in  the  curriculum.^ 

The  character  of  the  textbooks  used.® 

The  establishment  of  postgraduate  courses  for  young  practitioners^ 

The  degrees  conferred.^ 

The  conduct  of  schools  for  purposes  of  pecuniary  profit.^ 

Similarly,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
length  of  the  academic  year,^*'  the  amount  of  classroom  instruction  required  for  the 
degree,^^  and  a  complete  system  of  student  records. ^^  In  subsequent  publications  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  it  is  proposed  to  pay  some  attention  to  still  other  features 
of  law  school  organization,  such  as  the  salaries  and  classroom  hours  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  the  methods  of  fulfilling  the  degree  requirements,  the  rules  in  regard  to 
special  students,  admission  with  advanced  standing,  and  reexaminations  in  cases  of 
failure,  together  with  the  broad  and  difficult  question  of  the  cuiTiculum,  both  of  the 

*  15  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1892),  9,  20, 

'  Handbook  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  Proceedings  (1916),  67-80. 

"  4  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1881),  "Resolution  2,"  28-30.  15  idem  (1892),  10,  20. 

*  31  idem  (1907),  "  Eighth,"  589;  33  idem  (1908),  17-19. 

» 15  idem  (1892),  10-11,  20.  ^  15  idem  (1892),  10,  20.  ^  16  idem  (1892),  10-11,  20. 

*21  idem  (1898),  28-31.  31  idem  (1907),  "Eighth."  589;  38  idem  (1908),  17-19.  *  15  idem (1892),  9,20. 

"  23  idem  (1900),  572. 34  idem  (1909),  863-865.  Handbook  of  tlie  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  Proceedings 

(1919),  70-87. 

"  Ibid.  "  Handbook  (1919).  87-88. 
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law  school  itself  and  of  the  college.  If  attention  were  paid  to  every  suggestion  that 
has  been  advanced  by  local  bar  associations  or  by  Sections  or  Committees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  this  list  of  possible  criteria,  often  of  a  highly  technical  nature, 
might  be  indefinitely  extended.  Some  of  these  proposed  standards  deserve  careful  for- 
mulation at  some  future  time.  Others  may  be  regarded  as  needless,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  already  generally  accepted,  or  embrace  details  of  minor  importance  that  may 
best  be  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  individual  schools.  Still  others  may  be  found, 
after  due  consideration,  to  be  bad,  either  in  their  present  effect,  or  in  their  tendency 
to  check  a  free  development  of  legal  education  in  the  future.  Finally,  some  criteria 
may  be  found  to  be  intrinsically  of  the  highest  importance,  but  impossible  to  for- 
mulate and  apply  in  a  practical  way.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  legal  education  through  formulation  of  standards  must  in  their  more  candid  mo- 
ments concede  that  none  of  their  activities  bear  very  directly  upon  the  one  all-im- 
portant characteristic  of  a  "good"  law  school:  namely,  that  it  shall  have  good  teach- 
ers. The  justification  for  going  into  all  these  other  subordinate  matters  is  not  that 
the  presence  of  these  characteristics  ensures  the  worth  of  the  school.  All  these  char- 
acteristics may  be  present,  and  yet  for  lack  of  capable  and  conscientious  instruction 
the  school  maybe  very  poor.  The  labor  of  formulating  and  enforcing  objective  stand- 
ards is  justified  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  reverse  proposition  is  not  true.  If  the 
standards  are  chosen  wisely  and  with  due  reference  to  the  different  types  of  law  schools 
that  the  community  demands,  then  a  school  that  does  not  comply  with  them  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  defective. 

With  so  many  possible  standards  clamoring  for  recognition,  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  acted  wisely  in  concentrating  at  present  upon  a  few.  These  embrace 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the  important  question  of  the  amount  of  time  that  the 
student  is  expected  to  devote  to  his  education,  including  three  elements:  the  amount 
of  preliminary  education  required  for  admission,  the  amount  of  time  the  student  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  devote  to  his  studies  while  in  the  law  school,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  law  school  course.  To  these  are  added  the  requirements  of  an  adequate 
library  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of  professional  teachers.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  are  found  by  the  Association  to  have  met  its  requirements  in  these 
respects,  it  will  be  opportune  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making  changes  in  these, 
of  adding  new  criteria  for  application  to  this  group  of  schools,  and  of  formulating 
a  different  set  of  standards  for  schools  of  another  type  that  demand  a  smaller  expend- 
iture of  time  on  the  part  of  their  students. 

Another  merit  of  these  resolutions  is  the  prudent  generality  of  their  phrasing. 
Such  questions  as  what  is  a  "college,"  what  is  a  "year,"  what  is  "adequate"  and 
"sufficient,"  are  very  important  ones  that  must  be  faced  before  the  standards  can  be 
applied  to  particular  law  schools.  These  are  technical  questions,  however,  that  can 
best  be  left  to  a  committee  to  answer,  rather  than  discussed  at  the  general  meeting 
of  a  bar  association.  The  general  purpose  of  the  resolutions  is  sufficiently  clear.  Upon 
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the  new  Council  on  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association  will  now  de- 
volve the  responsibility  of  expressing  the  official  standards  of  the  Association  in  more 
precise  terras.  In  the  performance  of  this  difficult  task  it  will  doubtless  on  the  one 
hand  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  avoid 
rules  of  such  detailed  rigidity  that  in  practice  exceptions  have  to  be  allowed;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  will  not  express  the  standards  so  vaguely,  or  so  weakly,  that  it 
will  be  easy  for  schools  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  new  requirements  while  con- 
tinuing to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  original  resolutions.  It  was  obviously  the  inten- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  promulgate  standards  distinctly  higher  than 
those  to  which  the  generality  of  law  schools  now  conform.  Already,  however,  there  exists 
a  sufficient  nucleus  of  schools  that  do  conform  to  these  standards.  The  Council,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  interpretative  function  that  has  been  wisely  confided  to  it,  will 
not  permit  these  standards  to  be  frittered  away  into  requirements  that  mean  little, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  enlisting  the  good  will  and  support  of  a  larger  number  of  in- 
stitutions. 

Finally,  the  individual  standards  erected  are  meritorious,  except  possibly  in  one 
unimportant  particular.  Reference  to  the  list  of  law  schools  printed  on  later  pages 
will  show  that  under  present  conditions  the  best  place  at  which  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween law  schools  that  may  be  regarded  as  having  high  entrance  requirements,  and 
those  that  have  not,  is  to  set  the  requirement  for  the  first  group  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  set  it,  at  two  college  years.  The  naming  of  this  as  a  minimum 
requirement  should  not  be  interpreted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  interpreted, 
as  a  tacit  expression  of  judgment  that  two  college  years  are  as  good  as  three.  This 
is  a  matter,  however,  that  may  be  considered  later,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  en- 
couraging a  general  advance  of  standards  beyond  the  present  level.  Meanwhile,  the 
Association  has  acted  courageously  in  requiring  as  much  as  this,  and  not  counte- 
nancing the  idea  that  the  requirement  of  only  a  single  college  year  can  accomplish 
results  of  value.  Similarly,  the  advocacy  of  a  four-year  course  for  full-time  law  schools 
is  properly  postponed  until  a  larger  number  of  influential  schools  realize  the  imper- 
ative necessity  for  this  extension  of  their  curriculum.  Above  all,  the  Association  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  abandoned  the  superficial  and  indefensible  distinc- 
tion between  "day"  and  "night"  work,  under  which  instruction  offered  in  the  late 
afternoon  to  students  engaged  in  self-supporting  occupations  is  tacitly  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  instruction  offered  to  students  who  devote  all  their  working  hours 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  enunciation  of  this  distinction  by  the  Law  School  Asso- 
ciation has  already  operated  as  an  inducement  to  schools  to  shift  their  classes  from 
the  evening  to  crowded  afternoon  hours  —  a  change  of  very  doubtful  value,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  efficient  instruction,  and  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  animating 
principle  of  such  schools,  that  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  law  for  students  of 
modest  means.  Instead,  the  American  Bar  Association  draws  the  line  where  it  should 
be  drawn:  namely,  between  schools  that  demand  the  full  working  time  of  their  stu- 
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dents  and  schools  that  do  not.  This  more  accurate  formulation  of  the  distinction 
that  exists  between  the  two  types  of  law  school  that  the  American  commonwealth 
demands  should  serve  to  prevent  changes  of  school  policy  that  represent  not  an  hon- 
est attempt  to  think  the  problem  of  legal  education  through,  but  merely  a  formal 
compliance  with  influential  opinion. 

The  one  respect  in  which  these  standards  are  open  to  criticism  is  their  identifica- 
tion of  part-time  with,  full-time  work,  "if  a  longer  course,  equivalent  in  the  number 
of  working  hours"  is  taken  by  part-time  students.  This  provision  may  be  criticized 
on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  hastily  read,  it  will  be  taken  by  many  to  mean  that 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  part-time  instruction  produce  the  same  results  as 
full-time  instruction  is  to  offer  an  identical  number  of  hours  of  classroom  work.  For 
instance,  part-time  instruction  occupying  either  six  hours  weekly  during  six  academic 
years,  or  nine  hours  weekly  during  four  academic  years,  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
full-time  instruction  occupying  twelve  hours  weekly  during  three  years.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  the  fallacy  of  any  such  computation.  It  implies  that  the  part-time 
student  who  spends  his  evenings  in  the  classroom  during  a  single  academic  year,  and 
has  left  for  preparation  of  his  lessons  only  such  time  as  he  can  spare  from  his  outside 
employment,  devotes  to  the  study  of  the  law — in  the  two  examples  cited — respec- 
tively one-half  and  three-fourths  of  the  time  that  is  spent  by  a  student  of  equal  indus- 
try who  has  not  only  his  evenings  but  also  all  his  daytime  hours  available  for  class- 
room work  and  for  preparation.  Reference  to  the  body  of  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
drafters  of  this  resolution  will  show  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  this  current  fallacy, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  encourage  night  law  schools  to  schedule  more  classroom  hours 
than  they  ought — inevitably  reducing,  pro  tanto,  the  time  available  to  the  student 
for  preparation,  while  leaving  unchanged  the  total  amount  of  time  he  can  devote  to 
his  studies.  In  the  resolution,  the  expression  "number  of  working  hours"  clearly  de- 
notes this  total,  which  is  determined,  not  by  the  school,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  stu- 
dent's outside  occupation. 

Thus  interpreted,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  their  studies  by  self-supporting  students  can  be  calculated  with  sufficient  precision 
to  determine  what  is  the  part-time  equivalent  of  three  years  of  full-time  work.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
amount  of  outside  preparation  that  part-time  students  can  devote  to  their  studies  is 
relatively  so  small  as  to  necessitate  different  methods  of  instruction  from  those  that 
can  be  profitably  employed  in  full-time  schools.  Because  of  this  diff'erence  in  methods, 
different  portions  of  the  law  and  of  legal  training  appropriately  receive  a  diff^erent 
emphasis.  The  two  types  of  law  school  serve  distinct  social  purposes.  They  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  potentially  equivalent.  If  this  position  is  sound,  the 
explanation  of  this  provision  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Association  entertains  the  two 
following  independent  ideas :  first,  that  the  community  needs  both  full-time  and  part- 
time  law  schools  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  economic  groups  to  be  represented 
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in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  law;^  second,  that  the  traditional  unity 
of  the  American  legal  profession  must  be  preserved.^  These  two  ideas  can  be  recon- 
ciled only  by  assuming  that  the  natural  tendency  of  diverse  types  of  legal  educa- 
tion to  split  asunder  their  products  (the  American  legal  profession)  can  be  arrested  by 
some  method  of  making  the  one  equivalent  to  the  other.  "It  ought  to  be  possible, 
therefore  it  is  possible,"  seems  to  be  the  spirit  underlying  this  idealistic  assumption. 

This  is  a  very  minor  criticism.  If  the  Council  vigorously  interprets  the  minimum 
entrance  requirement,  "two  years  of  study  in  a  college,"  as  meaning  two  years  of  study 
in  a  full-time  college  and  a  longer  period  of  study  in  a  part-time  college,  not  many 
part-time  law  schools  will  seek  to  maintain  American  Bar  Association  standards, 
under  any  formula  of  equivalence.  Not  many  will  do  so  even  if  the  Council,  at  the 
expense  of  logical  consistency,  should  permit  two  years  of  study  in  any  sort  of  col- 
lege to  suffice,  not  recognizing  that  the  amount  of  time  the  student  devotes  to  his 
studies  while  in  the  institution  is  a  factor  in  the  value  of  college  equally  with  that 
of  law  school  training.  The  resolutions  as  they  stand  provide  an  excellent  basis  for 
a  set  of  carefully  phrased  criteria  by  which  American  law  schools  may  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  a  particular  and  highly  valuable  type.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, after  years  of  hesitation,  due  to  the  very  recent  development  of  these  schools, 
should  now  so  fearlessly  have  identified  itself  with  this  group,  is  an  event  that  must 
bring  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  legal  profession.  It  means  that  cooperation  has  finally  been 
secured  between  two  strong  groups  of  institutional  forces  that  serve  similar  ends, 
the  one  among  legal  practitioners  and  the  other  among  young  men  studying  to  be 
admitted  to  practice. 

II.  Bar  Admission  Rules 

The  doctrine  that  graduates  of  these  law  schools,  before  being  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, should  be  required  to  pass  a  bar  examination  conducted  by  public  authority^  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  the  American  Bar  Association,^  and  will  provoke  little 
dissent.  Those  law  school  faculties  whose  graduates  are  now  admitted  without  passing 
such  an  examination  will  be  willing  to  relinquish  this  privilege  as  soon  as  they  are 
convinced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  examination  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  subject 
their  graduates  is  of  a  sort  that  will  not  hinder  the  development  of  their  schools, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rules  under  which  products  of  other  types  of  educa- 
tion secure  admission  are  not  so  constructed  that  those  of  their  own  students  who, 
through  failure  or  impatience,  do  not  complete  the  course  can  secure  admission  and 
equal  standing  at  the  bar  as  readily  as  do  their  graduates. 

The  further  proposition  now  advanced,  however,^  that  none  except  graduates  of 

*  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  the  Section  of  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  (1921),  6-7. 

*  Ibid.,  3-4.  '  See  above,  page  88,  Resolution  (2). 

*15  Reports  (1892),  9,  20.  31  idem  (1907),  "Ninth,"  689;  88  idem  (1908),  17-19.  4  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
(1918),  "Resolution  3  (2),"  428;  48  Reports  (1918),  75. 
'  See  above,  page  87,  Resolution  (1). 
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these  schools  shall  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  is  a  most  radical  one.  If  the  term  "bar" 
is  intended  to  have  the  significance  commonly  attached  to  it  in  this  country,  and 
denotes  the  entire  body  of  those  already  highly  differentiated  individuals  who  are 
privileged  to  practise  law,  the  suggestion  that  admission  should  be  restricted  to 
graduates  of  a  single  type  of  law  school — or,  for  that  matter,  that  it  should  be  re- 
stricted to  graduates  of  any  type  of  law  school  —  embodies  a  principle  that  is  not 
to-day  exemplified  in  any  American  jurisdiction.  It  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  Bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  "bar"  can  be  regarded  as  designating  an  inner  or 
upper  branch  of  the  legal  profession  as  a  whole,  distinguished  from  the  general  body 
of  practitioners  by  the  circumstance,  among  others,  that  its  members  are  organized 
in  selective  bar  associations,  then  this  proposition — tho  it  may  still  fairly  be  termed 
a  radical  one  —  is  in  line  with  the  suggestions  ventured  in  the  Bulletin.  The  only 
divergence  in  this  case  would  be  that  the  members  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
seem  to  be  more  sanguine  than  is  the  author  of  the  Bulletin  as  to  the  possibility  of 
securing  legal  sanction  in  the  near  future  for  their  special  bar,  and  less  appreciative 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  could  meanwhile  secure  nearly  the  same  practical  results 
simply  by  applying  their  own  standards  of  legal  education  to  the  future  member- 
ship of  their  own  organization. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  what  is  intended  by  this  portion  of  the  reso- 
lutions, and  because,  whatever  be  the  intention,  its  actual  realization  must  neces- 
sarily be  long  delayed,  a  repetition  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Bulletin  would  not 
only  be  superfluous  at  this  point,  but  would  distract  attention  from  the  first  line  of 
activity  to  which  the  Bar  Association  has  committed  itself.  As  already  indicated, 
the  accurate  definition  of  the  standards  proposed  for  the  law  schools  is  a  task  of 
great  difficulty  and  of  great  importance,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  basis  for 
whatever  action  in  regard  to  bar  admission  rules  the  Association  may  ultimately  de- 
cide to  take.  Logically,  this  task  of  defining  school  standards  is  one  that  should  be 
completed  before  the  question  of  securing  sanction  for  them  in  the  bar  admission 
rules  can  be  intelligently  approached.  Furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
change  the  bar  admission  rules  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  law  schools  to  comply 
with  these  standards;  for  a  considerable  number  of  schools  will  be  found  already  to 
possess  the  required  characteristics,  without  any  encouragement  either  from  the  bar 
admission  authorities  or  from  the  bar  associations.  The  technical  problem,  accord- 
ingly, of  defining  this  group  of  law  schools  is  one  that  deserves  the  support  of  all 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  advance  of  legal  education;  when  this  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  solved,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  what  kind  of  support  can 
best  be  given  to  this  group  of  schools,  other  than  that  already  found  in  their  special 
recognition  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Meanwhile,  for  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  American  Bar  Association  pro- 
ject, a  few  other  recent  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  bar 
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admission  system  may  be  summarized.  The  wide  variety  between  these  plans  springs 
from  the  fact  that  while  on  the  one  hand — given  good  schools  and  colleges  of  general 
education,  good  law  schools  for  theoretical  training  in  the  law,  and  good  law  offices  for 
practical  training — a  combination  of  all  three  of  these  institutional  elements  would 
clearly  yield  an  ideal  preparation  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  on  the 
other  hand  if  the  student  should  spend  as  much  time  in  each  of  these  institutions 
as  is  needed  in  order  to  enable  him  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  he  would  be  an 
old  man  before  he  had  completed  his  preparation.  Under  the  theory  of  a  unitary 
legal  profession,  there  must  be  one  minimum  course  of  preparation  for  every  lawyer. 
This  course  must  not  only  be  of  reasonable  length  in  itself.  It  must  also  provide 
opportunity  for  individual  students  to  spend  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  prescribed  in  some  one  of  the  three  institutions,  and  still  to  enter  practice  at 
a  reasonably  early  age.  To  this  end,  different  reformers  reduce  or  omit  different  ele- 
ments in  the  process,  according  to  the  varying  opinions  they  hold  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  these  elements,  either  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  light  of  existing  con- 
ditions. Notably,  those  who  appreciate  most  the  value  of  general  education  oppose 
a  final  period  of  office  study,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  little  practical  value,  and 
tends  to  prevent  students  from  taking  preliminary  college  years.  Those  who  appre- 
ciate most  the  necessity  for  practical  training  have  a  natural  interest  in  keeping  the 
required  minimum  of  preliminary  education  low.  Full-time  university  law  schools 
could  easily  occupy  more  than  the  now  customary  three  years;  if,  because  of  their 
recognition  of  the  value  of  preliminary  education,  they  abnegate  their  claims  to  an 
extra  year  for  themselves,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  look  with  equanimity  upon 
a  requirement  of  an  additional  office  year,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  driving 
students  into  law  schools  with  lower  entrance  requirements.  Finally,  the  fact  that 
law  schools  have  only  recently  developed,  and  even  now  have  not  been  established 
in  some  states  or  in  all  sections  of  other  states,  creates  an  argument  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving as  an  alternative  to  law  school  work  the  older  avenue  of  admission  through 
a  law  office;  in  this  case  the  recognized  inferiority  of  the  law  office  to  the  law  school, 
for  most  educational  purposes,  suggests  that  a  longer  period  should  be  required  of 
office  than  of  law  school  students;  those  who  appreciate  the  distinction  between  full- 
time  and  part-time  law  school  work  sometimes  seek  to  mark  it  by  a  similar  provision. 
With  this  clue,  the  reader  may  be  interested  to  glance  at  the  bewildering  variety 
of  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  an  inherently  insoluble  problem :  the  crea- 
tion of  a  single  standardized  system  of  bar  admissions,  that  shall  be  equally  applica- 
ble to  those  who  can  afford  to  devote  much,  and  to  those  who  can  afford  to  devote 
relatively  little,  time  to  their  training. 

1.   The  American  Bar  Association  and  its  Committee  on  Legal  Edtccation 
The  first  expression  of  opinion  by  the  American  Bar  Association  in  regard  to  the 
many  problems  involved  in  determining  the  location  and  defining  the  amount  of 
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study  desirable  for  admission  to  the  bar  occurred  in  1881,  wben  it  was  resolved  that 
"the  time  spent  in  any  chartered  and  properly  conducted  law  school  ought  to  be 
counted  in  any  state  as  equivalent  to  the  same  time  spent  in  an  attomey''s  office  in 
such  state,  in  computing  the  period  of  study  prescribed  for  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  Bar."^  This  resolution  confirmed  and  helped  to  perpetuate  the  rule  now  ex- 
isting in  nearly  all  the  states,  under  which  any  amount  of  time,  small  or  large,  spent 
in  a  law  school,  is  regarded  as  an  optional  equivalent  of  the  same  amount  of  time 
spent  in  a  law  office,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  student's  work  while  in  the 
law  school. 

The  problem  of  the  duration  or  amount  of  the  preparation  was  not  faced  until 
1892,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  at  least  two  years  of  study  before 
the  student  should  present  himself  for  examination.  Attempts  to  recommend  a  period 
of  three  years,  either  in  general,  or  "in  the  older  states  having  a  more  settled  and 
comprehensive  jurisprudence  of  their  own,"  were  voted  down.^  In  1897,  however,  the 
Association  "expressed  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  practicable"  a  rule  requiring  this 
amount  of  law  study  might  be  adopted  in  each  state  ;^  and  at  the  same  time  it  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  a  preliminary  general  education  approximately  at  least  equiv- 
alent to  a  high  school  course.*  These  two  principles  correspond  with  the  now  prevail- 
ing practice  in  this  country. 

In  1908,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  a  further  advance.  As  regards  general 
education,  the  Association  not  only  reiterated  its  resolution  of  1897,  in  somewhat 
stronger  terms,^  but,  in  addition,  it  announced  that  it  "entertained  the  opinion  that 
the  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  the  state  would  be  promoted  if  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Bar  should  be  required  to  have  an  education  equivalent  at  least 
to  two  years  of  a  college  course."®  Although  in  1918  the  Association,  following  the 
recommendation  of  its  Section  on  Legal  Education,  still  recommended,  as  a  positive 
requirement  for  admission,  no  more  than  a  satisfaction  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments,''  we  have  already  seen  that  this  same  year  it  advocated  two  college  years  as 
a  minimum  entrance  requirement  for  law  schools  of  the  first  class.  Its  1921  action 
is,  therefore,  directly  in  line  with  a  policy  enunciated  thirteen  years  previously. 

As  regards  study  pursued  subsequent  to  the  obtaining  of  a  general  education,  the 
Association  recommended,  in  1908,  a  period  of  three  years  for  law  school  graduates, 
and  of  four  years  for  others.^  This  recommendation  should  be  read,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  contemporary  endorsement  of  a  four-year  course  for  night  law 
schools ;  three  years  for  graduates  of  day  law  schools,  four  years  for  students  who 
were  trained  in  offices,  or  in  night  law  schools,  or  who  took  only  a  fragmentary  or 
an  unsuccessful  course  in  a  day  law  school,  was  at  this  time  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 

*4  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1881),  '*  Resolution  S,"  28-30. 

•  16  idem  (1892),  9,  11-19.  »  20  idem  (1897),  81-33.  *  Ibid.,  33-84. 

•31  idem  (1907),  "Second."  689;  33  idem  (1908),  17-19.  •Sl  idem  (1907),  "Third."  689;  88  idem  (1908),  17-19. 

''A  American  Bar  Association  Journal  (1918),  "Resolution  3  (7),"  423;  43  Reports  (1918),  76. 

•  81  Reports  (1907),  "  Fourth."  689 ;  33  idem  (1908),  17-19. 
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ciation.  Since  then,  the  American  Bar  Association  as  such  has  made  no  recommen- 
dation in  regard  to  these  matters  until  the  current  year.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  its  Committee  on  Legal  Education  recommended  in  1912  that  every  can- 
didate for  admission  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  law  school  requiring  for  its  degree  at 
least  three  years  ;^  and  in  1916  and  1917  recommended  that  he  should  "  have  success- 
fully completed  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction  and  passed  the  examinations  of 
a  law  school,  approved  by  the  board,  which  requires  for  the  completion  of  its  course 
not  less  than  three  years  of  resident  attendance  during  the  daytime,  or  not  less  than 
four  years  of  resident  attendance  if  a  substantial  part  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the 
school  are  in  the  evening."^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  summary  of  events  that  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  its  Committee  have  pursued  a  fairly  consistent  policy  of  progressive  ad- 
vance, marked  by  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  office  work,  and  a  recognition  that  some 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  school  work  pursued  under  full-time  and  under 
part-time  conditions. 

2.  The  American  Bar  Associations  Section  on  Legal  Education,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Law  Examiners,  and  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 

Another  group  of  reformers  have  started  from  the  premise  that,  while  office  work  in 
general  is  not  so  good  as  law  school  work,  and  that  while  a  combination  of  scraps  of 
these  two  kinds  of  education  is  even  worse,  a  certain  amount  of  office  work  should 
be  required  in  order  to  give  the  student  practical  training.  To  this  end,  they  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  the  encouragement  of  general  education  which  has  been  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  American  Bar  Association  policy,  and  they  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  any  distinction  between  full-time  and  part-time  school  study. 

This  point  of  view  was  exemplified  first  in  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standard  Rules  of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Section  on  Legal  Edu- 
cation, in  1909,  and  reiterated  in  1911  and  1912,  that  applicants,  after  satisfying 
college  entrance  requirements,  should  be  required  to  pursue  one  of  two  alternative 
courses :  either  to  spend  four  years  in  a  law  office,  or  to  spend  three  years  in  a  law 
school,  followed  normally  by  a  fourth  year  in  an  office ;  as  a  concession  to  the  law 
schools,  a  proviso  was  also  added  that  the  applicant  might  spend  his  fourth  year  in 
a  law  school  in  postgraduate  work,  including  procedure  and  practice.^  In  1914,  how- 
ever, the  New  York  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  submitted  to  the  Section  a  draft 
of  proposed  standard  rules  which  made  it  incumbent  upon  all  applicants  to  spend 
three  years  in  a  law  school,  followed  by  a  fourth  year  in  an  office.*  Fully  to  appreciate 

*  37  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1912),  612. 

»  42  idem  (1917),  462.  4  American  Bar  Association  Journal  (1918),  "Resolution  3  (8),"  423. 

»  34  Reports  (1909),  "Propositions  8, 10. 11,"  770-771.  37  idem  (1912),  "Propositions  VIII,  X,  XI,"  818,  816-817. 

*  Proposed  Standard  Rules  for  Admission  to  the  Bar  submitted  bv  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Law  Examiner* 
to  the  Committee  on  Standard  Rules  for  Admission  to  the  Bar  appointed  by  the  Section  of  Legal  Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  1914, 6-8. 
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the  significance  of  this  requirement,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  New  York  bar  admis- 
sion system  at  that  time  conformed  in  general  to  the  system  prevailing  in  other  states, 
in  that  applicants  might  prepare  themselves  either  in  a  law  school,  or  in  an  office, 
or  partly  in  the  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  But  it  possessed  this  special  peculiarity, 
that  applicants  other  than  college  graduates  were  already  required  to  take  an  addi- 
tional office  year.  The  purpose  of  the  board  was  at  once  to  cut  out  the  possible  alter- 
native of  office  study  during  the  first  three  years,  and  to  make  the  fourth  office  year 
obligatory  upon  college  graduates,  equally  with  others. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  proposal  the  Section,  in  1916,  dropped  its  Committee's 
original  alternative  of  a  straight  four  years  of  office  work,  but  recommended  the  bal- 
ance of  the  proposed  rule,  in  improved  and  strengthened  form,  including  the  final 
option  between  a  year  of  office  or  of  postgraduate  work.  An  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide that  the  fourth  year  could  be  spent  in  a  law  school  only  in  case  an  office  clerk- 
ship could  not  be  obtained,  but  this  effort  appears  not  to  have  been  successful.^  With 
or  without  this  provision,  the  rule  as  drafted  was  believed  to  be  against  the  interests 
of  schools  with  high  entrance  requirements,  and  thus  ran  counter  to  the  already 
declared  policy  of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Legal  Education, 
to  which,  under  the  old  procedure,  proposals  originating  in  the  Section  had  to  be 
referred.  The  following  year,  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Education  made  an  independent  recommendation,  embodying  its  own  point  of  view; 
and  because  of  this  division  of  counsel  among  its  subordinate  organizations,  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  whole  did  nothing. 

In  1919,  accordingly,  the  New  York  Board  transferred  the  scene  of  its  activities 
to  its  own  State  Bar  Association,  and  submitted  a  plan  substantially  the  same  as  its 
original  one;  the  principal  modifications  were  that  twelve  weeks  of  study  in  a  sum- 
mer law  school  might  be  counted  toward  the  final  year  of  office  study,  and  that, 
instead  of  a  continuous  year  of  office  work  subsequent  to  the  law  school  course,  six 
months  of  this  clerkship  might  be  served  during  law  school  vacations.^  The  final  act 
in  the  drama  was  staged  in  January,  1921,  when  the  State  Bar  Association  adopted 
recommendations  of  its  Committee  on  Legal  Education  making  it  incumbent  upon 
all  applicants  (including  college  graduates)  to  spend  three  years  in  a  law  school  and 
one  year  in  a  law  office ;  this  office  year,  however,  to  be,  as  under  the  existing  New 
York  rules,  not  necessarily  continuous.*  There  was  also  adopted  a  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  calling  for  a  general  educational  requirement  of  "  one  year  of 
college  training,  or  its  equivalent,  such  equivalent  to  be  formulated  by  a  majority 
of  the  deans  of  the  law  schools  of  the  state,  and  upon  approval  by  the  Education 
Department,  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,"  with  an  amendment  that  the 
requirement  should  "take  effect  at  such  time  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  determine 

•  As  to  the  conflict  of  records,  see  Handbook  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  Proceedings  (1916), 
107 ;  42  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1917),  452. 

•  48  Report  of  the  New  Y(yrk  State  Bar  Association  (1920).  329-332. 

•  44  idem  (1921),  238,  251-257. 
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is  advisable."^  A  further  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  a  four-year  course 
should  not  be  required  for  day  schools,  but  should  be  required  for  evening  schools, 
was  tabled  after  vigorous  discussion.^ 

3.  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Only  five  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolutions,  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association,  meeting  in  the  same  hall  and  making  recommendations  to  the  same 
state  authorities,  proposed  the  following  quite  different  plan.  The  drafters  of  the 
resolutions  took  cognizance,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  fact  that  the  general  educa- 
tion received  by  prospective  lawyers  is  not  a  somewhat  extraneous,  even  tho  highly 
desirable,  feature  of  their  preparation,  but  is  really  an  essential  and  fundamental 
part  of  "legal  education,"  properly  conceived.  Their  principal  recommendation, 
accordingly,  was  that  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar,  after  having  received  the 
Regents'  certificate  (granted  on  the  strength  of  a  high  school  education  or  its  equiva- 
lent) already  prescribed,  should  spend  not  less  than  five  years  in  "study"  before 
admission  to  the  bar  examinations.  College  graduates,  having  already  spent  several 
years  in  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  were  to  be  admitted  as  under  the  existing 
rules,  after  spending  not  less  than  three  years  either  in  a  law  school  or  in  an  office. 
Candidates  not  college  graduates  must  spend  at  least  three  years  either  in  a  school 
or  in  an  office,  and  at  least  one  year  in  an  office  only.  So  far,  this  again  was  merely 
a  reiteration  of  the  present  New  York  rules,  except  that  a  recently  adopted  amend- 
ment, which  exempts  from  the  final  office  year  a  candidate  with  two  years  of  college 
and  four  years  of  law  school  training,  was  apparently  disapproved.  In  addition  to  these 
four  years,  however,  the  Association  now  proposed  that  the  candidate  should  be  re- 
quired to  spend  still  another  year  in  "study";  this  additional  year  might  be  spent 
either  in  a  college,  or  in  a  law  school,  or  in  an  office.^ 

The  above  widely  varying  proposals  should  give  food  for  thought  to  those  who 
undertake  to  frame  an  ideal  set  of  bar  examination  rules,  to  which  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  practise  law  shall  be  uniformly  subjected. 

III.  Practical  Steps 

An  especially  encouraging  feature  of  these  recent  American  Bar  Association  resolu- 
tions is  the  evidence  they  afford  that  this  organization  proposes  now  to  put  forth 
sustained  effort,  assisted  by  adequate  organic  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  effect  to  its  recommendations. 

The  previous  record  of  the  Association  in  this  respect  has  not  been  brilliant.  At 
only  nine  of  its  forty-four  annual  meetings  have  recommendations  been  adopted  with 

*  44  Report  of  the  NewYork  State  Bar  Association  (1921),  233-238.  '  Ibid.,  238-251, 

8  5  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1921),  11-12.  These  resolutions  were  adopted  by 

the  Association  January  26,  1921. 
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respect  to  legal  education  or  admission  to  the  bar.^  The  long  gaps  of  years  in  which 
no  action  has  been  taken  have  been  due  in  part  to  apathy,  in  part  to  congestion  of 
the  Association's  calendar  with  other  topics,  and  in  part  to  a  cumbersome  organiza- 
tion, now  happily  remedied,  of  a  mutually  independent  Section  of  Legal  Education 
and  Committee  on  Legal  Education.  The  absence  of  any  action  between  1908  and 
1918  is  also  partly  accounted  for  by  the  appeal  addressed  by  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Education  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  1913  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  entire  subject.^  Such  action  as  has  been  taken  has  been  variously 
worded  as  a  "respectful  request,"  a  "recommendation,"  a  "strong  recommendation," 
"approval,"  "disapproval,"  "emphatic  disapproval,"  "strong  disapprobation," a  "de- 
ploring of  the  fact,"  or  an  expression  of  "hope,"  of  "opinion,"  or  of  "conviction."  The 
resolution  of  1895,  calling  upon  Congress  to  provide  for  a  distribution  of  government 
documents  to  law  schools,  was,  however,  the  only  one,  prior  to  those  adopted  last  Sep- 
tember, that  was  followed  up  by  Committee  action.^  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  eight 
substantive  recommendations,  made  in  1908,  that  the  Association  even  provided  for 
the  communication  of  its  action  to  the  interested  and  responsible  parties.* 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  ineffectual  procedure,  the  Association  has  backed  up 
its  current  recommendations  by  the  following  three  provisions: 

First,  it  has  directed  its  Council  on  Legal  Education  to  publish  the  names  of 
those  law  schools  which  comply  with  its  standards,  and  of  those  which  do  not, 
and  to  make  such  publications  available  to  intending  law  students.^ 

This  step  was  suggested  by  the  procedure  that  the  Council  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  found  to  be  so  effective  as  a  means  of  weeding  out  inferior  medical 
schools.  Under  the  glare  of  pitiless  publicity  thrown  upon  them  by  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  such  schools  wither  away  and  die.  Until  recently, 
the  legal  profession  has  possessed  no  periodical  of  corresponding  position,  in  the  two 
respects  of  substantive  value  and  of  wide  circulation.  The  recently  established  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal,  however,  gives  great  promise  of  satisfying  a  long  felt 
need.  If  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  medical  and  the  legal  professions 
is  kept  in  mind,  and  law  schools  that  do  not  comply  with  the  Council's  standards 
are  not  compendiously  stigmatized  as  "bad,"  the  annual  publication  in  this  journal 
of  a  classified  list  of  law  schools  should  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  enabling  in- 
tending students  intelligently  to  choose  between  the  different  avenues  of  preparation 
that  are  open  to  them. 

*  Roman  numerals  denote  the  years  in  which  Committee  Reports  were  submitted ;  italic  numerals  the  years  in 
which  action  was  taken  by  the  Association. 

1879,  1880,  1881,  1881, 1890,  1891,  1899, 1892, 1896,  1895, 1896, 1897.  1897, 1898, 1898, 1901,  1903,  1906, 1907. 1908, 1909, 1910. 
1912, 1913,  1917,  1918, 1918,  1919,  1921,  1921. 

«  88  RepoHs  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1918).  2&-27. 474-476.  89  idem  (1914),  18. 41  idem  (1916),  19. 42  idcm(1917), 
46,447. 

» 18  idem  (1896).  43 ;  19  idem  (1896),  376-378. 

•Sl  idem  (1908),  "Fifth."  "Seventh."  "Eighth."  "Tenth,"  and  "Twelfth."  689-590;  83  idem (1908),  19,  23 
'See  above,  page  88,  Resolution  (3). 
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Secondly,  the  President  and  the  Council  of  the  Association  are  directed,  in  co- 
operation with  state  and  local  bar  associations,  to  endeavor  to  secure  legal  sanc- 
tion for  these  standards  in  the  bar  admission  rules  of  the  states.^ 

This  also  is  a  vigorous  and  a  salutary  step.  It  should  be  taken,  even  in  the  un- 
likely contingency  that  the  bar  admission  policy  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
should  ultimately  prove  to  be  one  that  ought  not  to  be  put  into  effect.  If  those  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  question  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  how  far  the  state  ought 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  positively  restricting  legal  practice  to  graduates  of  high- 
entrance  full-time  law  schools,  it  is  far  better  that  the  issue  should  be  pressed  to  a 
decision  than  that  the  very  fundamentals  of  our  American  system  of  admission  to 
legal  practice  should  remain,  as  now,  a  subject  of  constant  dispute.  Courts  and  legis- 
latures are  the  bodies  to  which  that  portion  of  the  legal  profession  which  is  organ- 
ized in  bar  associations  must  appeal.  Those  who  have  faith  in  the  institutions  of 
popular  self-government  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  long  run,  after  whatever  inter- 
mediate errors  of  detail,  this  matter  will  be  wisely  decided. 

Finally,  the  American  Bar  Association  has  directed  its  Council  to  call  a  Con- 
ference on  Legal  Education,  which  shall  include  delegates  of  state  and  local  bar 
associations,  "for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  bodies  represented  in  an  effort  to 
create  conditions  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  principles  above  set  forth."  ^ 

The  beginnings  of  the  recent  advance  in  medical  education  were  also  marked  by 
a  Conference,  called  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education.  To  this  conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  medical  schools  and  of  state  examining  boards  were  invited.  This  was 
desirable,  because  the  national,  state,  and  local  medical  societies  were  already  inte- 
grated into  a  single  professional  organization,  already  in  harmonious  relations  with 
the  better  schools  and  boards.  So  long  as  the  legal  profession  remains  in  its  present 
disorganized  condition,  it  is  probably  well  that  participation  in  its  conferences  should 
be  limited  to  the  various  mutually  independent  bar  associations.  Unity  of  policy 
among  these  is  the  first  desideratum  in  order  that  American  lawyers  of  the  highest 
type,  organized  in  selective  professional  associations,  may  be  able  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  public  with  a  single  voice.  That  this  unity  is  now  sadly  lacking  is  obvious 
from  the  illustrations  given  in  the  preceding  section.  If  considerations  of  institu- 
tional pride  do  not  prevent  the  recommendation  of  such  changes  in  the  organic  re- 
lationship of  bar  associations  with  one  another  as  may  seem  advisable  in  order  to 
bring  this  unity  about,  the  forthcoming  Conference  may  exert  an  influence  that  will 
be  felt  far  beyond  the  confines  of  legal  education  and  admission  to  legal  practice. 


*  Resolution  (4).  •  Resolution  (6). 
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RESIDENTIAL  DEGREE-CONFERRING  LAW  SCHOOLS  IN 
OPERATION,  1921-22 

The  following  list  of  law  schools  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  similar  lists 
for  the  academic  year  1920-21,  published  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  (1920), 
pages  117-124,  and  in  Bulletin  Number  Fifteen,  "Training  for  the  Public  Profession 
of  the  Law,""  pages  434-441.  Like  them,  it  aims  to  include  all  existing  residential  law 
schools  that  confer  degrees,  with  information  as  to  their  entrance  requirements,  the 
time  of  day  at  which  sessions  are  held,  and  the  duration  of  the  course  in  academic 
years.  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  symbols  than  that  given  at  the  conclusion,  see 
the  Bulletin,  page  434.  The  list  includes  seven  schools  that  should  have  been  included 
in  the  preceding  list:  St.  Vincent's  School  of  Law  of  Loyola  College  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  John  M.  Langston  School  of  Law  of  the  Frelinghuysen  University  {colored)  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Mayo  College  of  Law  of  Chicago,  the  Minneapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Law  School,  the  College  of  Law  of  St.  Xavier  College  of  Cincinnati,  the  Columbus 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Law  School,  and  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  law  schools  may  secure  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  and 
the  lack  of  any  adequate  governmental  list,  it  seems  impossible  to  secure  the  names 
of  all  schools  except  by  a  method  of  trial  and  en*or. 

In  order  not  to  bring  into  too  great  prominence  the  provisional  division  of  these 
schools  into  four  broadly  distinguished  groups,  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Bul- 
letin (pages  414-416),  the  same  method  has  been  followed  in  this  as  in  the  preced- 
ing lists.  The  schools  are  arranged  in  geographical  order,  and  are  followed  by  a  Sum- 
mary, showing  the  number  in  each  group.  This  Summary  has  been  changed  in  one 
respect.  Schools  that  offer  both  full-time  and  part-time  work  were  previously  in- 
cluded with  low-entrance  full-time  schools  to  constitute  the  second,  or  miscellaneous, 
group,  bearing  the  general  head  "Low-entrance  schools  offering  full-time  courses  of 
standard  length."  Such  schools,  which  constitute  a  puzzling  problem  from  many  points 
of  view,  are  now  listed  separately  from  the  others. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  school  bearing  the  symbol  IIIA3  is  classified  as  a  full- 
time  school.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  classroom  work 
is  scheduled  during  afternoon  hours,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  students  do 
not  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  law  course.  The  school,  which  maintains  a  three- 
year  law  course,  and  admits  students  who  have  completed  three  years  of  work  in  the 
affiliated  college,  is  thus  coiTectly  described  by  the  symbols.  On  the  other  hand,  class 
exercises  are  held  during  the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon.  For  this  reason  few  stu- 
dents can  combine  their  law  school  work  with  any  occupation  except  that  of  law  office 
clerk.  The  school  is  quite  different  in  type  from  part-time  law  schools  that  admit  to 
late  afternoon  sessions  students  with  little  general  education  who  are  engaged  in  pur- 
suits not  connected  with  the  law.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  classified  by  itself. 
In  the  interest  of  simplicity  it  has  instead  been  placed,  both  in  this  and  in  preceding 
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lists,  in  the  group  where  it  most  nearly  belongs.  The  problem  presented  by  this  law 
school  illustrates  the  difficulty  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  classify  widely  varying 
human  phenomena  at  once  accurately  and  clearly. 

It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  the  suggested  division  into  groups  is  a  very 
rough  and  ready  one,  intended  merely  to  introduce  some  sort  of  order  into  this  bewil- 
dering variety  of  time-requirements  for  the  degree.  Not  only  is  no  judgment  intended 
to  be  indicated  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  groups,  but  within  each 
group  many  subordinate  groupings  according  to  types  may  be  made,  some  of  which 
are  indicated  by  the  symbols  and  some  of  which  are  not.  Finally,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  in  drawing  distinctions  between  law  schools  many  factors  need  to  be 
considered  besides  this  purely  mechanical  one  of  the  amount  of  time  required  in 
order  to  secure  their  degrees.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  measurement  of  the 
degrees  conferi'ed  by  the  law  schools  provides  the  best  practical  means  for  a  prelimi- 
nary sorting  out  of  the  schools  themselves.  When  there  is  a  general  public  and  pro- 
fessional recognition  of  the  wide  variation  between  law  schools  in  this  respect,  the 
ground  will  have  been  cleared  for  consideration  of  more  important  matters. 


Birmingham 
Tuscaloosa 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham-Southern  College,  Law  School 
University  of  Alabama,  School  of  Law 


E3 
M3 


Tucson 
Little  Rock 


ARIZONA 
The  University  of  Arizona,  School  of  Law 

ARKANSAS 
Arkansas  Law  School 


IMS 

E2 


Berkeley 
Los  Angeles 

Palo  Alto 
San  Francisco 


San  Jos^ 


CALIFORNIA 

University  of  California,  School  of  Jurispru-  IIM4  or 

dence  IIIMS 

Loyola  College,  St.  Vincent's  School  of  Law  E4 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 

Law  IM3,  IE5 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law  M3,  E4« 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  tjniversity.  The  Law  IIM4  or 
School                                                       Equivalent  of  IIIM3 

University  of  California,  Hastings  College  of 

the  Law                                  -  IIM3 

St.  Ignatius  College,  The  College  of  Law  E4 

San  Francisco  Law  School  E4 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  Even- 
ing Law  College  E4 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Institute  of  Law  IIES 
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Boulder 
Denver 


New  Haven 
Washington 


De  Land 
Gainesville 


Athens 
Atlanta 

Macon 


Moscow 


Bloomington 
Chicago 


Springfield 
Urbana 


COLORADO 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law  IIM3 

University  of  Denver,  School  of  Law  IA3 

Westminster  Law  School  E3 

CONNECTICUT 

Yale  University,  School  of  Law  IIIM3 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  Catholic  University  of  America,  The  School 

of  Law  M3 
The  Frelinghuysen  University,  The  John  M. 

Langston  School  of  Law  (colored)  E3 
Georgetown  University,  School  of  Law  M3,  A3 
George  Washington  University,  Law  School  M3,  A3 
Howard  University,  The  School  of  Law  {colored)  AE3 
I^aw  School  of  National  University  E3 
Washington  College  of  Law  A3 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Department  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington Law  School  A3 

FLORIDA 

John  B.  Stetson  University, The  College  of  Law  M2 

University  of  Florida,  College  of  Law  M3 

GEORGIA 

University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department  M3 

Atlanta  Law  School  E2 

Emory  University,  The  Lamar  School  of  Law  IIM3 

Mercer  University,  The  School  of  Law  E3 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  The  College  of  Law  IM3 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of  Law  A3 

Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law  E3 

Chicago  Law  School  A3,  E3 

De  Paul  University,  College  of  Law  M3,  E4 

The  John  Marshall  Law  School  E3 

Loyola  University,  Department  of  Law  IIM3,  E4 

Mayo  College  of  Law  A3,  E4 

Northwestern  University,  School  of  Law  *  IIIM3  or 

IIIM4 

The  University  of  Chicago,  The  Law  School  IIIM3 

Webster  College  of  Law  E3 

Lincoln  College  of  Law  E3 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Law  IIM3  or 

Equivalent 
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Angola 

Bloomington 

Indianapolis 

Notre  Dame 

Valparaiso 


Des  Moines 
Iowa  City 


INDIANA 

Tri-State  College,  School  of  Law  A2 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Law  IIM3 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School  E2 

University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law  School  M3 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of  Law  IMS  or 

Equivalent 

Valparaiso  University,  The  Law  School  M3 

IOWA 

Drake  University,  The  College  of  Law  IMS 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Law  IIM3 


Lawrence 
Topeka 


Lexington 
LouisviUe 


Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 


Baltimore 


KANSAS 

The  University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Law 
Washburn  College,  The  School  of  Law 


IIM3 
IMS  or 


Equivalent  of  IIM3 


KENTUCKY 


University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Law  IMS 

Jefferson  School  of  Law  E2 

University  of  Louisville,  Law  Department  AS 
Simmons  University,  Central  Law  School 

(colored)  AS 
LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School  IMS 

Loyola  University,  School  of  Law  ES 
The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  College  of 

Law  IMS 
MARYLAND 

The  University  of  Maryland,  The  School  of  Law  ES 


Boston 


Cambridge 
Springfield 

Worcester 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  The  School  of  Law  MS 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of  Law  E4 

Portia  Law  School  A4,  E4 

Suffolk  Law  School  E4 

Harvard  University,  The  Law  School  *IIIMS 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Law,  Springfield  Division  E4 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Law,  Worcester  Division  E4 


Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 


MICHIGAN 
University  of  Michigan,  Law  School 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit  College  of  Law 
University  of  Detroit,  Law  School 


IIMS 

AS,ES 

MS,  AE3 
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Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 
Oxford 


Columbia 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


Missoula 


Lincoln 
Omaha 


Newark 


Albany 

Buffalo 

Ithaca 

New  York  City 


Syracuse 


Chapel  HiU 

Durham 
Wake  Forest 
Wilmington 
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MINNESOTA 
Minnesota  College  of  Law 
Northwestern  College  of  Law 
University  of  Minnesota,  The  Law  School 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Law  School  of  Minneapolis 
St.  Paul  College  of  Law 

MISSISSIPPI 
University  of  Mississippi,  The  Law  School 

MISSOURI 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Law 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  College  of  Law 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  School  of  Law 

St.  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Law 

Washington  University,  The  School  of  Law 

MONTANA 
University  of  Montana,  The  School  of  Law 

NEBRASKA 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  The  College  of  Law 
The  Creighton  University,  College  of  Law 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law 

NEW  JERSEY 
New  Jersey  Law  School 

NEW  YORK 

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School 

University  of  Buffalo,  Law  Department 

Cornell  University,  The  College  of  Law 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn  Law  School 

Columbia  University,  School  of  Law 

Fordham  University,  School  of  Law  M3, 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University,  School  of  Law  M3, 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

University  of  North  Carolina,  The  School  of 

Law 
Trinity  College,  School  of  Law 
Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Law 
Wilmington  Law  School 


E3 
E3 
IIM3 
E4 
E4 


M3 


IIM3 

A4,  E4 

E4 

A3,  E3 

A3,  E4 

IM3 


IIM3 


IM3 

IM3,  E4 

E4 


A3,  E3 


M3 

M3 

IIM3 

A3,  E3 

IIIM3 

A3,  E3 

A3,  E3 

A3,  E3 

IM3 


IIM3 

IIM3 

M3 

E3 
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Grand  Forks 


Ada 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Columbus 

Toledo 
Youngstown 

Norman 


Eugene 

Portland 

Salem 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
The  University  of  North  Dakota,  The  School 

of  Law  IIM3 

OHIO 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Law  M3 

St.  Xavier  College,  College  of  Law  E3 

University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law  IMS 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Night  Law  School  E4 
Baldwin- Wallace  College,  The  Cleveland  Law 

School  A3,  E3 
Western  Reserve  University,  The  Franklin 

Thomas  Backus  Law  School  IIIM3 
Ohio  Northern  University,  The  John  Marshall 

School  of  Law  A3,  E3 
Spencerian  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 

Finance,  Lake  Erie  School  of  Law  E3 

The  Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Law  IIM3 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Department  of  Education,  Evening 

Law  School  E4 
St.  John's  University,  Law  Department  E3 
Toledo  University,  College  of  Law  E4 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  The  Youngstown  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, The  Youngstown  School  of  Law  A4,  E4 

OKLAHOMA 
University  of  Oklahoma,  The  School  of  Law  IM3 

OREGON 

The  University  of  Oregon,  School  of  Law  IIM3 

Northwestern  College  of  Law  E3 

Willamette  University,  College  of  Law  A3 


Carlisle 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Providence 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Dickinson  College,  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
The  Temple  University,  The  School  of  Law 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Law  School 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School 

of  Law 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Law 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Law,  Providence  Division 


M3 

E4 

*IIIM3 

E3 
IIIA3 


£4 


Columbia 
Greenville 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of  Law 
Furman  University,  The  Law  Department 


M3 
M3 
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Vermillion 


Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Lebanon 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Austin 
Waco 


Salt  Lake  City 


Charlottesville 

Lexington 

Richmond 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Morgantown 


Madison 
Milwaukee 


Laramie 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 
University  of  South  Dakota,  School  of  Law  IIM3 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law  E2 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Law  IMS 

Cumberland  Univei*sity,  Law  School  Ml 

University  of  Memphis,  Law  School  E2 

Vanderbilt  University,  The  Law  School  M3 

TEXAS 
The  University  of  Texas,  The  School  of  Law  IIM3 

Baylor  University,  Department  of  Law  IMS 

UTAH 
University  of  Utah,  The  School  of  Law  IMS 

VIRGINIA 

The  University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Law  IMS 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  School  of  Law  IMS 
University  of  Richmond,  T.  C.  Williams  School 

of  Law  ES 

WASHINGTON 
University  of  Washington,  School  of  Law  IIMS 

Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law  IIE4 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
West  Virginia  University,  The  College  of  Law  IMS 

WISCONSIN 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Law  School  IIMS 

Marquette  University,  College  of  Law  IMS  or 

Equivalent,  E4 
WYOMING 
University  of  Wyoming,  The  Law  School  IIMS 
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SUMMARY 


Offering  Courses  of  Standard 

Length 
High'entrance  full-time  schools 


*IIIM3 

2 

IIM3,  E4 

1 

*IIIM3  or  IIIM4 

1 

IM3,  IE5 

1 

IIIM3 

4 

IMS,  E4 

1 

IIIA3 

IM3  or  Equivalent,  E4 

1 

IIM4  or  IIIM3 

M3,  A3 

2 

IIM4  or  Eq.  of  IIIM3 

M3,  AE3 

1 

IIM3 

21 

M3,  E4 

2 

IIM3  or  Equivalent 

132 

(^^%) 

M3,  A3,  E3 

2 

Low-entrance  full-time  schools 
IM3  or  Eq.  of  IIM3      1 

IM3  17 
IM3  or  Equivalent         1 

M3  16  35  {U%) 

Part-time  schools 
IA3  1 

A4,  E4  3 

A3,  E4  2 

A3  6 

A3,  E3  8 

AE3  1 

IIE4  1 

E4  17 
IIE3  1 

E3  20  60  (U%) 


Offering  Courses  of  Standard 

Length 

Mixed  full-time  and  part-time  schools 


2  11  (7%) 


Offering  Courses  of  Less  than 
Standard  Length 

Ftdl-time  schools 
M2  1 

Ml  1 


Part-time  schools 


A2 
E2 


9    (6%) 


Total  number  of  schools        147  (lOOy^) 


I,  II,  III,  denote  the  minimum  number  of  academic  years  that  must  have  been  spent  in  a  college 
in  order  to  secure  admission ;  *,  that  a  college  degree  must  have  been  obtained. 

M  (morning)  denotes  that  the  law  course  requires  the  student's  full  time;  A  (afternoon),  E  (even- 
ing), only  part  of  his  time,  while  in  residence. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  denote  the  number  of  academic  years'  residence  required  to  complete  the  law  course. 

** Equivalent"  denotes  a  dovetailing  of  college  and  law  school  work,  not  affecting  the  total  number 
of  academic  years  required  to  complete  both  types  of  work. 

Only  schools  that  confer  first  degrees  in  law  are  listed.  This  restriction  is  necessary  because  of  the 
practical  impossibility  of  drawing  any  other  objective  line  between  a  ' '  law  school "  and  a  fleeting  "law 
class"  conducted  by  one  or  more  attorneys.  Note,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  "mixed  full-time  and 
part-time  schools"  the  Arabic  numerals  indicate,  as  stated  above,  only  the  duration  of  the  course,  and 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  degree  is  conferred  for  part-time  work. 

The  symbols  in  all  cases  denote  the  requirements  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1921-22.  Announcements  of  subsequent  changes  are  not  included. 

Alfred  Z.  Reed. 
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PART  VI 
PENSION  SYSTEMS  AND  PENSION  LEGISLATION 


PENSION  LEGISLATION 

The  development  during  the  past  ten  years  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  sound  pension  system  has  borne  fruit  in  a  critical  attitude  toward  ex- 
isting systems,  especially  among  teachers.  A  widespread  movement  exists  to-day 
throughout  the  country  to  obtain  a  real  measure  of  the  protection  promised  by  pen- 
sion laws.  The  resultant  movement  has  taken  the  form  of  actuarial  valuations  in  some 
cases,  in  others  of  proposed  amendments  of  laws  already  in  force.  Too  frequently, 
however,  "  knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  Impatient  at  the  discovery  of  the 
unsoundness  or  imminent  bankruptcy  of  a  pension  system,  teachers  organizations  too 
frequently  resort  to  palliatives  which  can  serve  only  as  temporary  correctives,  when 
long  and  careful  study  of  the  conditions  is  demanded  as  the  essential  preliminary 
basis  for  sound  legislation.  Still  another  form  of  pension  amendment  consists  of  the 
addition  of  new  benefits  in  otherwise  sound  systems  without  a  valuation  of  the  addi- 
tional liabilities  involved. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  California  pension  system,  which  is  based  on  annual  contributions  of  $12  a 
year  supplemented  by  five  per  cent  of  inheritance  and  transfer  taxes,  income  and  in- 
terest from  investments,  donations,  gifts,  legacies,  and  state  appropriations,  peimits 
teachers  to  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service  on  pensions  of  $500  a  year.  When  the 
system,  established  in  1913,  was  in  its  fifth  year,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Will  C.  Wood,  declared  that  "It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  in  three  or  four 
years  at  most,  the  expenditures  of  the  fund  will  exceed  the  income.  In  the  circum- 
stances, the  friends  of  the  retirement  salary  should  begin  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  measures  for  safeguarding  the  fund."  His  own  suggestions  for  amending  the 
system  at  that  time  were  discussed  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  More  recently 
Commissioner  Wood  has  analyzed  the  situation  in  the  Sierra  Educational  News  for 
October,  1920.  It  is  admitted  that  the  expenditures  of  the  fund  have  nearly  caught 
up  with  the  capital,  and  would  already  have  exceeded  it  but  for  the  fact  that  teachers 
are  not  retiring  because  of  the  small  pension  and  others  who  should  be  retired  are 
retained  because  of  the  teacher  shortage.  The  palliative  urged  by  Commissioner  Wo  :d 
is  the  doubling  of  the  contributions  and  of  the  percentage  due  from  the  inheritance 
tax,  and  increasing  the  pension  from  $500  to  $750 !  This  suggestion  comes  soon  after 
the  declaration  that  "There  is  one  thing  that  we  teachers  must  bear  in  mind — that 
retirement  plans  cannot  be  organized  and  maintained  forever  on  principles  of  'wild- 
cat' finance."  Commissioner  Wood  admits  that  the  California  plan  is  not  based  upon 
scientific  principles,  and  that  "the  business  man  would  condemn  it  because  there  is 
no  scientific  relationship  of  income  to  expenditure.  We  ought  to  know  this,  and  then 
set  aside  enough  money  to  meet  those  obligations  when  they  become  due.  But  we  are 
also  aware  that  no  one,  not  even  the  life  insurance  actuaries  or  agents  of  private  foun- 
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dations,  can  estimate  ftiture  expenditures  with  any  degree  of  accuracy."  In  spite  of  this 
disconcerting  statement,  which  shatters  in  one  phrase  the  whole  business  of  insurance, 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  experience  in  pension  matters  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the 
unsuitability  of  accepted  annuity  tables  for  California's  needs,  "We  in  California  are 
gathering  data  and  employing  actuarial  assistance  in  analyzing  it.  We  expect  to  de- 
velop our  own  tables,  accepting  them  only  tentatively  at  first,  and  correcting  them  in 
the  light  of  experience."  And  then  having  done  all  this  at  a  cost  to  the  state  or  the 
teachers,  "  we  are  not  ready  to  sacrifice  the  humanitarian  principles  underlying  the 
retirement  salary,  just  to  gain  the  approval  of  our  plan  by  business  experts  who  are 
as  yet  quite  in  the  dark.  We  would  rather  eiT  on  the  side  of  generosity,  confident  that 
the  state  will  see  us  through  if  we  get  into  deep  water,  than  to  err  on  the  side  of  nig- 
gardliness. We  believe  that  the  state  is  better  able  to  meet  any  deficiency  by  special 
appropriation,  than  the  children  are  able  to  pay  through  sacrifice  of  efficiency  in  the 
schools.  We  in  California  shall  work  toward  a  business  basis.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  go 
on,  trusting  in  God  and  the  people  of  California  to  see  us  through." 

An  actuarial  investigation  has  been  decided  upon,  and  an  actuary  appointed  by 
the  California  Teachers  Association.  Without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  valuation, 
the  Legislature,  moved  no  doubt  by  the  appeal  of  its  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
faith  and  charity,  has  begun  to  consider  several  proposed  remedies  for  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  present  system.  One  bill  proposes  an  increase  in  the  percentage  to  be  paid 
to  the  fund  from  inheritance  and  transfer  taxes.  Another  bill  prohibits  the  retirement 
of  teachers  unless  they  have  either  paid  up  their  total  contributions  of  $360  or  agree 
to  deductions  from  their  pensions  until  the  total  is  made  up.  Still  another  bill  adds 
to  the  present  liabilities  of  the  fund  by  including  classes  of  teachers  not  hitherto  pro- 
vided for.  The  most  radical  change  is  proposed  in  a  bill  which  increases  the  percent- 
age of  inheritance  and  transfer  taxes  due  to  the  retirement  fund  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  increases  the  contribution  of  teachers  from  $12  a  year  to  $12  a  year  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  service,  $20  a  year  for  the  next  ten,  and  $30  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  raises  the  pension  from  $500  a  year  to  $700.  Before  retirement  teachers  must  have 
paid  into  the  fund  a  total  of  $720  or  agree  to  deductions  until  this  sum  is  made  up. 
Donations,  gifts,  legacies,  and  appropriations  are  also  included  as  sources  of  revenue. 
In  fixing  the  total  contributions  of  the  teachers,  the  simple  effect  of  interest  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten.  The  young  teacher  who  will  contribute  annually  for  thirty  years 
would  have  to  her  credit,  calculating  interest  at  four  per  cent,  a  total  sum  of  about 
$1100,  but  the  teacher  who  is  on  the  point  of  retirement  need  pay  in  only  $720.  In 
view  of  Commissioner  Wood's  strictures  on  actuarial  tables  and  calculations,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  offered  in  all  humility.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that 
under  the  proposed  bill  teachers  may  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service  iiTespective 
of  age  and  consequently  might  retire  at  as  early  an  age  as  fifty,  a  pension  of  $700  for 
a  woman  retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty  would  cost  from  $7400  to  $8400,  depending 
on  the  tables  employed.  Deducting  the  total  contributions  of  $720,  this  would  leave 
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from  $6600  to  $7700  to  be  supplied  from  the  inheritance  and  transfer  taxes  and  state 
appropriations.  Donations,  legacies,  and  gifts  have  so  far  proved  a  barren  source  of 
funds,  but  since  the  contributions  of  teachers  who  withdraw  from  service  before  retire- 
ment are  not  refunded,  they  may  be  regarded  as  falling  under  this  head ;  in  other 
words,  the  younger  teachers  would  be  contributing  toward  the  pension  of  the  older. 
It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  elaborate  still  further  the  injustice  both  to  teachers  and 
the  public  that  may  result  from  the  type  of  rhetoric  of  Commissioner  Wood's  article 
in  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  and  from  the  last  of  the  proposed  bills  here  consid- 
ered. Without  impugning  the  generosity  of  the  State  of  California,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  its  citizens  and  teachers  would  not  prefer  a  revision  of  the  admittedly  de- 
fective pension  plan  on  a  business  basis  that  would  offer  certain  protection  to  the 
teachers  and  the  lowest  expenditure  to  the  state  compatible  with  an  efficient  scheme. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  proposals  for  the  amendment  of  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem represent  the  second  type  of  legislation — the  improvement  of  the  old  and  the 
addition  of  new  benefits.  The  system  which  was  established  in  1917  provides  for 
annual  contributions  of  five  per  cent  of  salary  with  a  minimum  of  $25  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100,  and  retirement  after  thirty-five  years  of  service,  or  at  the  age  of  sixty 
after  thirty  years  of  service,  on  an  allowance  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
purchasable  with  the  contributions,  with  a  minimum  allowance  of  $300  a  year.  Dis- 
ability retirement  is  provided  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The  amendments  proposed  re- 
quire the  increase  of  the  minimum  annual  contribution  to  $40  and  the  maximum  to 
$150,  and  seek  to  establish  a  minimum  retiring  allowance  of  $500.  A  change  is  rec- 
ommended in  the  rules  for  eligibility  in  cases  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  so  that 
teachers  in  such  cases  and  after  a  physical  examination  may  become  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability allowance  after  ten  years  of  service.  Other  amendments  aim  to  improve  the 
administrative  relations  between  local  school  authorities  and  the  retirement  fund 
board  in  the  collection  of  the  teachers  contributions,  and  to  provide  for  detailed 
annual  reports  by  the  board.  The  proposals  contained  in  these  amendments  are  sound, 
and  do  not  affect  the  general  principles  on  which  the  original  law  rests.  Undoubtedly 
the  increase  of  the  minimum  pension  from  $300  to  $500  is  advisable  in  view  both 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  of  rising  salaries.  The  increase  in  the  pension  is 
wisely  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  contributions  of  teachers.  The  reduction  in 
the  period  of  service  required  for  the  disability  benefits  is  also  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  the  administrative  proposals  are  obviously  desirable.  One  point,  however, 
must  be  emphasized,  and  that  is  that  legislation  looking  to  the  improvement  of  bene- 
fits should  not  be  entered  upon  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  additional 
future  cost.  The  Connecticut  system  of  1917,  while  sound  in  principle,  was  established 
without  the  necessary  preliminary  actuarial  study,  and  consequently  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  liabilities  to  be  incurred  by  the  state.  The  proposed  amendments  wiU 
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mean  a  considerable  increase  in  the  liabilities,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  undertaking  the  actuarial  valuation  which  is  necessary.  An- 
other opportunity  which  offers  itself  is  to  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  state  by 
changing  from  the  present  cash  disbursement  basis  to  a  reserve  system,  a  step  which 
is  being  seriously  considered  for  the  Massachusetts  pension  scheme,  on  which  that 
of  Connecticut  is  based. 

CHICAGO 

To  what  extent  are  reports  of  expert  pension  commissions  read  or  studied?  The 
Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commissions  in  1916  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  pen- 
sion systems  in  Illinois,  including  the  Public  School  Teachers  Pension  and  Retirement 
Fund  of  Chicago,  and  made  a  number  of  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  1916  and 
in  a  subsequent  Report^  issued  in  1919,  to  place  these  systems  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
Chicago  Teachers  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  was  clearly  proved  to  be  facing 
bankruptcy.  Indeed,  very  little  study  is  needed  to  show  the  insecurity  of  a  system 
that  undertakes  to  pay  a  pension  of  $400  a  year  after  twenty-five  years  of  service, 
in  return  for  total  contributions  from  teachers  of  S450.  Ignoring  the  results  of  these 
Reports,  a  Committee  on  Pension  Law  and  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Chicago  Fund  has  recommended  the  following  Principles  and  Propositions: 

(1)  The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  existing 
pension  laws  by  the  legislature  and  ensuring  teachers  a  vested  interest  in  their 
fund. 

(2)  The  enactment  of  a  law  directing  the  Board  of  Education  to  contribute 
annually  to  the  fund  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  teachers  contributions.  At 
present  the  Board  is  required  to  contribute  only  an  equal  amount  and  may  add 
other  sums  in  excess  of  this. 

(3)  The  legal  protection  against  possible  deficits  by  authorizing  the  proper 
authorities  to  increase  public  contributions  and  salary  deductions  to  meet  such 
deficit. 

(4)  The  reduction  of  the  years  of  service  required  for  a  disability  allowance 
from  fifteen  to  twelve. 

(5)  The  increase  of  teachers  contributions  in  aggregate  from  $450  to  $850. 

(6)  The  increase  of  the  annuity  from  $400  to  $600. 

These  Principles  and  Propositions  do  not,  of  course,  bear  any  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciples recommended  by  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission.  They  ignore  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  that  the  present  system  without  any  additions  to  the  force 
required  in  1916  a  reserve  of  over  $5,600,000,  and  that  fiiture  payments  would  total 
$27,925,940.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  all  that  the  Principles  and  Propositions  are  in- 
tended to  do  is  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system,  for  which  there  is  no 
justifiable  basis.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  justify  retirement  of  teachers 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service;  or  to  defend  a  flat  pension  of  $600,  which  is  in  no 
way  related  to  the  accumulated  contributions  or  salaries  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
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or  to  furnish  any  reasonable  argument  for  calling  upon  the  public  for  contributions 
double  the  amount  of  those  paid  by  the  teachers;  or,  finally,  to  make  out  a  case  for 
committing  teachers  and  public  to  underwriting  the  heavy  burden  of  deficits  which  are 
likely  to  develop.  A  Committee  that  supports  the  Principles  which  it  desires  to  stand 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  article  of  Commissioner  Wood  of  California,  which  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  section,  could  not  be  expected  to  view  kindly  the  Report  of 
the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  public 
of  Chicago  will  allow  itself  to  be  committed  to  an  expenditure  of  the  magnitude 
indicated  by  the  Commission. 

INDIANA 

A  radical  reorganization  of  the  Teachers  Retirement  Law  of  Indiana  which  was 
passed  in  1915  has  been  made  by  a  law  enacted  in  1921.  The  law  of  191 5  was  not  state- 
wide, but  provided  for  the  organization  of  teachers  employed  in  units  and  electing  to 
acceptits  provisions.  The  contributions  consisted  of  $10  a  year  for  the  first  fifteen  years, 
$20  for  the  next  ten  years,  $25  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  $10  for  each  subsequent  year 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year  of  service.  The  state  assisted  the  fund  with  appropri- 
ations and  apportionments  from  the  state  school  tuition  tax.  Teachers  were  permitted 
to  retire  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  on  pensions  of  $600  a  year  increased  by  $20 
for  each  year  of  service  up  to  forty.  Proportionate  allowances  were  granted  in  cases 
of  disability  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  and  refunds  of  the  total  contributions 
without  interest  were  paid  to  those  leaving  the  service.  As  early  as  March,  1920,  it 
was  found  by  actuaries  that  the  fund  was  facing  bankruptcy,  while  an  examination  by 
the  State  Board  of  Accounts,  made  in  August,  1921,  revealed  a  deficit  of  $166,691. 
Steps  were  taken  to  revise  the  system  radically.  The  result  is  the  law  of  1921,  which 
sets  up  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  five  members,  including  two  teachers,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  four-year  terms  after  the  first  appointments.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  teachers  in  public  educational  institutions,  including  normal  schools;  it  is  optional 
with  teachers  in  service  before  September,  1922,  and  compulsory  on  new  entrants  after 
June  30,  1921.  Existing  local  pension  systems  may  be  continued  and  the  state  will 
transfer  to  them  the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  property  in  their  districts.  When  a  local 
system  or  unit  under  the  Act  of  1915  decides  to  join  the  new  fund,  the  contributions 
in  its  funds  will  be  transferred  and  credited  to  the  teachers  concerned.  Provision  is 
made  for  an  actuarial  investigation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  biennially  thereafter  for 
ten  years,  and  subsequently  every  four  years.  The  full  pension  benefit  of  $700  is  to  be 
payable  to  teachers  who  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty  after  forty  years  of  service.  Toward 
this  pension  teachers  will  be  required  to  make  such  annual  contributions  as  will  when 
accumulated  with  compound  interest  at  four  per  cent  purchase  three-sevenths  of  the 
total,  the  state  providing  the  remainder.  Retirement  will,  however,  be  permitted  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service  on  such  pensions  as  can  be  purchased  with  the  accumula- 
tions from  the  contributions  of  the  teacher  and  the  state  standing  to  the  teacher's 
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credit.  Disability  allowances  of  $500,  but  in  no  case  more  than  five-eighths  of  the 
annual  salary,  will  be  paid  in  cases  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity  after  ten  years  of 
service.  Careful  provision  is  made  for  periodical  medical  examinations.  In  case  of  death 
the  total  contributions  of  the  teacher  with  compound  interest  at  four  per  cent  will  be 
paid  to  that  teacher's  estate.  Refunds  will  be  paid  consisting  of  25  per  cent  of  the  contri- 
butions in  case  of  withdrawal  after  one  year  of  service  and  increasing  by  10  per  cent  for 
each  year  of  service  until  the  total  contributions  are  returned  after  the  tenth  yearof  ser- 
vice. The  assessment  of  contributions  will  change  as  the  actuarial  valuations  may  dic- 
tate. To  inaugurate  the  fund,  the  rates  of  annual  contributions  vary  with  the  ages  at 
beginning  service  and  range  from  $35.77  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  $18.04  at  the  age  of 
forty.  Teachers  will  make  annual  contributions  according  to  their  age  on  joining  the 
fund,  and  in  addition  must  pay  arrearages  with  compound  interest  at  four  per  cent  for 
each  year  of  service  prior  to  their  becoming  members.  The  arrearages  may  be  paid  in  a 
lump  sum,  or  in  instalments,  or  as  a  lien  on  the  pension.  The  right  to  pensions  for  prior 
service  may  be  waived,  and  the  pensions  will  either  be  reduced  accordingly,  or  the  teacher 
must  serve  the  full  forty  years  from  the  time  that  he  begins  to  pay  the  premiums  re- 
quired at  his  age.  The  share  of  the  state  will  consist  after  the  first  year  of  a  tax  levy 
sufficient  to  cover  the  actuarial  liabilities  found  after  the  first  valuation.  The  accounts 
of  the  fund  are  to  be  kept  separately  as  follows :  (1)  Annuity  savings  account,  consist- 
ing of  contributions  under  the  new  and  old  laws  and  interest  on  investments;  (2)  a  pen- 
sion reserve  account,  comprising  the  contributions  of  the  state  and  earnings  on  them; 
(3)  a  permanent  account,  made  up  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  so  on,  of  which  only  the  in- 
terest is  to  be  spent.  The  first  and  second  accounts  together  are  to  contain  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  actuarial  liabilities  incurred  by  the  years 
of  service  of  all  contributors  or  beneficiaries  of  the  fund.  The  expenses  of  the  system 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pension  reserve  account.  The  accrued  liabilities  of  the  state, 
incurred  on  account  of  the  prior  service  of  teachers  as  determined  by  the  Board,  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  fund  in  a  number  of  annual  instalments. 

The  new  pension  plan  has  considerable  merit,  but  is  only  a  partial  step  in  the 
direction  of  complete  soundness.  Since  the  system  of  1915  has  been  declared  to  be 
unsound,  it  seems  somewhat  anomalous  to  allow  any  units  to  continue  under  that  law 
at  their  option.  The  board  of  trustees  should  contain  elected  rather  than  appointed 
members  of  the  teaching  force,  since  the  scheme  is  contributory  on  both  sides.  The 
disability  allowances  do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  the  contributions.  The  proposal 
for  refunds  increasing  with  years  of  service  is  novel,  but  there  is  no  convincing  argu- 
ment for  retaining  any  part  of  a  teacher's  contributions  to  a  pension  fund.  The  weak- 
est feature  of  the  new  plan  appears  to  be  that  the  rates  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
retirement  after  forty  years  of  service  from  the  time  that  a  teacher  begins  service — a 
teacher  beginning  at  twenty  would  retire  at  sixty;  a  teacher  beginning  at  forty  would 
retire  at  eighty,  thus  defeating  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  pension  plan.  The  provision 
that  older  teachers  may  pay  contributions  as  of  the  age  of  twenty  or  some  other  age. 
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provided  arrearages  are  paid  in  with  compound  interest,  is  one  that  will  be  of  little 
appeal  to  the  average  teacher.  The  major  defects  of  the  scheme  go  back  to  the  attempt 
to  work  out  rates  of  contributions  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  pension  for  all  after  forty  years 
of  service,  a  method  which  leads  to  all  kinds  of  unnecessary  complications  that  may  be 
avoided  by  a  simple  plan  of  requiring  contributions  of  a  percentage  of  salary  each  year. 

IOWA 

In  1917  a  pension  system  was  enacted  for  the  teachers  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which 
offered  opportunities  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  investments  available  in  the 
country.  With  a  total  contribution  of  $150  a  teacher  who  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  and  had  served  thirty-five  years  could  retire  on  a  pension  of  $360  a  year,  which  at 
a  conservative  estimate  means  a  return  for  a  woman  teacher  of  about  $4700  for  the 
original  outlay.  The  balance  between  $150  and  $4700  was  to  be  made  up  out  of  a  two- 
mill  tax,  interest  on  investments,  and  gifts,  bequests,  and  grants.  While  such  a  system 
already  argues  for  the  generosity  of  the  Des  Moines  public  and  its  Board  of  Education, 
it  was  apparently  to  be  only  a  beginning,  for  three  years  after  its  establishment  the 
system  has  been  amended  to  permit  teachers  to  retire  at  the  same  age  as  before,  but 
after  thirty  years  of  service  instead  of  thirty-five  and  on  a  pension  of  $480  a  year.  But 
dimly  conscious  of  the  equation  "Benefits  equal  contributions,"  those  responsible  for 
the  amendment  have  increased  the  total  required  contributions  of  teachers  from  $150 
to  $200;  the  total  capitalized  return  on  the  investment  would  be  about  $6300.  The 
system  also  includes  benefits  in  cases  of  disability.  This  generosity  with  public  money 
is,  however,  limited  by  a  clause  to  the  eiFect  that  "in  the  event  that  the  current  fund 
provided  herein  shall  at  any  time  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  benefits  allowed  the  amount 
shall  be  pro-rated  and  each  beneficiary  paid  his  proportionate  amount,  and  that  shall 
be  accepted  in  full  settlement  of  the  claims  for  that  year."  On  the  face  of  it,  it  appears 
as  if  this  clause  must  early  be  called  into  operation. 

MICHIGAN 

The  development  of  a  better  appreciation  of  the  pension  problem  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  recent  agitation  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  Association  to  secure  a  revision 
of  the  unsound  system  adopted  as  recently  as  1915.  The  weakness  of  that  law  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report.  The  system  was  based  on  the  inadequate  contri- 
butions of  teachers  without  any  state  aid;  it  permitted  retirement  after  thirty  years 
of  service  irrespective  of  age;  and  refunds  of  only  fifty  per  cent  of  a  teacher's  contri- 
butions without  interest  were  granted  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  service. 

A  new  bill  was  drafted  to  cancel  some  of  these  abuses  and  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  state,  but  failed  of  enactment.  The  plan  originally  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  six  members,  including  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  five  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  woman  teacher,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  five-year  terms;  but  as  amended,  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  was  substituted 
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for  the  Board.  It  provided  optional  membership  for  teachers  in  service  from  1918  to 
1922  and  compulsory  membership  for  new  teachers  entering  the  system  after  June  30, 
1922.  The  contributions  were  to  consist  of  such  annual  premiums  as  would  produce  an 
annuity  of  $200  at  sixty,  but  no  contribution  is  to  be  in  excess  of  the  premium  for  age 
forty.  Every  teacher  must  have  contributed  $400  at  the  time  of  retirement.  The  state 
was  required  to  contribute  such  sums  annually  as  would,  with  the  teacher's  contribu- 
tions, provide  a  total  annuity  of  $400,  and  in  the  case  of  present  teachers  joining  the 
fund,  would  have  been  responsible  for  the  accrued  liabilities  to  be  met  by  annual  pay- 
ments as  determined  by  the  Retirement  Board.  Retirement  was  to  be  permitted  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  but  in  the  case  of  retirement  before  the  age  of  sixty,  the  state's 
share  of  the  annuity  would  be  reduced  by  one  dollar  for  each  quarter  or  fraction  thereof 
prior  to  age  sixty  covered  by  the  retirement.  Disability  allowances  were  to  be  paid  after 
fifteen  years  of  service,  and  were  to  consist  of  an  annuity  based  on  the  teachers'  con- 
tributions and  increased  by  the  state  to  $400.  Refunds  of  the  teachers'  contributions 
with  compound  interest  at  the  rate  actually  earned  were  promised  in  case  of  withdrawal 
or  death  before  retirement.  Individual  accounts  were  to  be  kept  for  each  teacher.  A 
flat  pension  of  $400  a  year  was  thus  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  retirement  either  for  age 
or  disability. 

The  general  principles  of  the  scheme  as  proposed  are  sound ;  some  of  the  details  are, 
however,  open  to  criticism.  Since  the  plan  is  contributory,  administration  by  a  repre- 
sentative Board  would  have  been  more  desirable  than  by  a  state  officer.  If  teachers  are 
to  be  permitted  to  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service,  it  will  still  be  possible  for  some 
to  retire  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  and  from  this  time  on  begin  to  receive  some  allow- 
ance from  the  state,  increasing  with  the  age  of  retirement  up  to  the  full  allowance  at 
sixty.  If  teachers  desire  to  withdraw  from  service  before  reaching  the  age  of  retirement, 
adequate  protection  is  provided  for  them  under  the  disability  clause,  if  they  can  qual- 
ify. The  retiring  allowances  and  the  disability  allowances  are  in  each  case  $400.  It 
seems  inequitable  that  a  teacher  who  has  given  the  state  thirty  years  of  service  should 
receive  only  the  same  allowance  as  the  teacher  who  may  have  given  only  fifteen. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  the  system  is  the  flat  pension  of  an  equal  sum  of  $400 
for  all  irrespective  of  salary,  a  sum  which  to-day  barely  affords  a  subsistence  basis.  A 
flat  pension  is  in  many  ways  inequitable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  nearly  always  too 
small  and  below  the  subsistence  level.  It  fails  to  take  into  account  both  the  general 
increase  of  the  salary  levels  everywhere  prevalent  and  the  salaries  of  the  successful 
teachers.  It  is  accordingly  likely  to  be  unjust  to  the  successful  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator, and  as  a  matter  of  policy  will  necessarily  fail  as  an  inducement  for  the  high- 
salaried  teachers  to  retire.  The  high-salaried  teacher  or  administrator  would,  there- 
fore, be  seriously  penalized.  Since  the  contributions  seem  to  have  been  worked  back 
from  this  flat  pension  of  $400,  the  flat  rates  will  bear  more  severely  on  the  low-sala- 
ried teachers.  Finally,  no  estimate  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  cost  to  the  state 
of  its  share  of  the  pension  and  of  the  accrued  liabilities. 
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An  interesting  complication  has  arisen  out  of  the  proposal  to  establish  the  state 
fund.  The  teachers  of  Detroit  have  for  some  time  had  a  city  pension  fund  into  which 
they  contribute  $10  a  year.  Under  this  system  a  pension  of  $400  may  be  obtained 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  Teachers  withdrawing  from  service  before  becom- 
ing eligible  to  retirement  receive  no  refunds.  With  reference  to  this  fund  a  member  of 
the  city's  Retirement  Fund  Board  declares  that  "With  their  retirement  fund  in  such 
flourishing  condition  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  teachers  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  join  the  state  teachers  in  their  scheme.  From  an  actuarial  standpoint  our 
scheme  is  unsound,  that  is,  it  would  be  if  it  were  an  insurance  scheme,  for  everybody 
benefits  at  some  time  from  life  insurance,  but  with  us  only  those  who  serve  at  least 
twenty-five  years  are  benefitted,  while  all  pay  in.  How  many  are  there  who  s[)end 
twenty-five  years  of  their  life  teaching?  Our  fund  is  more  on  the  principle  of  fire  in- 
surance, from  which  one  benefits  only  under  given  conditions."  This  statement  reveals 
an  attitude  to  pensions  which  the  proposed  state  scheme  should  go  far  to  remove. 
But  while  the  state  scheme  may  lay  the  foundations  for  a  study  of  sound  principles, 
the  attitude  of  the  Detroit  teachers  clearly  reveals  its  failure  to  attract  and  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  well-paid  city  teachers.  Had  the  scheme  been  based  on  a  per- 
centage basis  of  contributions  bearing  a  close  relation  to  salary  and  yielding  a  pen- 
sion not  wholly  incommensurate  with  salary  the  appeal  to  the  city  teachers  would 
have  been  considerably  greater  than  it  now  is,  and  would  have  been  more  acceptable 
than  the  expensive  form  of  fire  insurance  now  open  to  them.  As  things  are,  uniform- 
ity of  professional  interests  is  sacrificed,  the  migration  of  teachers  may  be  checked, 
and  the  Detroit  teachers  will  continue  with  a  confessedly  unsound  plan  which  taxes 
all  teachers  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  will  survive  in  service  until  retirement.  A 
proposal  to  permit  Detroit  teachers  to  retain  their  own  fund  and  join  the  state  sys- 
tem represents  an  attempt  to  secure  adequate  pensions  for  the  better  paid  teachers 
by  harnessing  together  two  systems,  one  sound  and  the  other  unsound.  By  the  elim- 
ination of  the  flat  pension  feature  one  sound  plan  attractive  to  all  teachers  and  weld- 
ing together  m  a  strong  professional  organization  rural,  town,  and  city  teachers  could 
have  been  attained. 

A  pension  system,  to  be  both  just  and  sound,  requires  the  concurrent  contributions 
of  both  the  teachers  and  the  state,  since  the  accumulations  by  the  state  on  a  reserve 
basis  would  considerably  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  public.  Further,  in  order  to 
be  equitable,  a  pension  should  have  some  relation  to  salary.  While  it  cannot  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  final  salary,  it  can  be  based  on  the  accumulation  of  contribu- 
tions that  constitute  a  percentage  of  salary  earned  each  year  and  so  keep  pace  with 
salary  increases.  The  proposed  Michigan  scheme  avoids  the  danger  of  employing  the 
final  salary  basis,  but  with  its  rates  of  contribution  based  on  age  and  a  fixed  annuity, 
irrespective  of  salary  earned,  its  flat  annuity  fails  both  to  distribute  the  burden 
equally  and  to  offer  similar  inducements  for  retirement,  when  it  becomes  desirable,  to 
the  high  and  low  paid  teachers.  There  is  here  again  evident  a  case  where  "teacher 
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politics"  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  flexible  system  of  pensions  that  would 
be  just  and  equitable  for  all  ranks  of  the  profession.  That  they  have  probably  mis- 
calculated prospective  average  salary  some  thirty  years  hence  and  thus  proposed  a 
pension  that  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  considerably  less  than  half  of  such  average 
is  an  interesting  but  not  immediately  pertinent  point.  The  proposed  scheme  does, 
however,  indicate  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  educate  teachers  in  the  all- 
important  fact  that  pension  legislation  is  a  social  and  professional  matter  and  not 
a  subject  that  can  be  approached  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  prepos- 
sessions or  antagonisms.  It  still  should  be  emphasized  that  a  pension  system  needs 
something  more  than  mere  actuarial  figuring.  The  present  scheme  may  be  sound  from 
the  actuarial  standpoint,  but  it  is  neither  sound  nor  equitable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  or  of  the  teaching  profession. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Minneapolis  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  Association  is  seeking  to  increase  the 
security  of  its  pension  plan,  which  was  established  in  1909,  by  raising  the  annual  con- 
tributions from  $10  to  $20  a  year  for  the  first  five  years  of  service,  from  $20  to  $40 
a  year  for  the  second  five  years,  and  from  $25  to  $50  a  year  for  each  year  of  service 
thereafter  up  to  thirty.  Safety  is  also  sought  by  raising  the  length  of  service  required 
for  retirement  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  introducing  an  age  qualification 
of  fifty  for  women  and  fifty-five  for  men.  The  retiring  allowance  is  to  consist  of  an 
annuity  purchased  with  the  accumulated  contributions  and  a  pension  from  a  city  tax 
of  not  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  mill  levied  against  assessable  property.  The  total 
allowance  will  range  from  $416.66  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  to  $500  after 
thirty  years.  Since  the  teachers  contributions  accumulated  with  four  per  cent  interest 
would  only  purchase  from  about  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  such  allowances  for  women, 
and  from  one- third  to  one-fourth  in  the  case  of  men,  the  major  part  of  the  burden 
would  fall  on  the  city.  This  burden  is,  however,  limited  by  a  provision  that  allowances 
are  to  be  pro-rated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  if  the  funds  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  full  obligations.  The  proposed  amendments,  while  they  only 
postpone  the  day  when  the  whole  system  must  be  reorganized  on  sound  principles, 
are  at  least  indicative  of  a  consciousness  that  a  sounder  financial  basis  is  necessary 
immediately.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this  awakening  did  not  lead  to  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  subject  and  a  revision  that  would  have  secured  a  sounder,  more 
secure,  and  cheaper  plan. 

NEVADA 

The  development  of  the  teachers'  pension  system  in  Nevada  in  the  brief  period  of 
its  existence  offers  an  excellent  lesson  on  the  desirability  of  careful  forethought,  con- 
sideration, and  caution  in  the  establishment  of  pension  plans.  The  system  established 
in  1915  was  based  on  annual  contributions  of  $9  a  year  from  the  teachers,  interest 
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on  invested  funds,  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  state,  and  dona- 
tions, gifts,  and  grants.  Retirement  was  permitted  after  thirty  years  of  service,  fifteen 
of  which  must  have  been  in  Nevada,  on  a  pension  of  $500 ;  disability  pensions  were 
granted  after  fifteen  years  of  service.  No  provision  was  made  for  refunds  in  case  of 
withdrawal  from  service.  The  absence  of  this  feature  led  to  considerable  objection  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  with  the  result  that  in  1919  the  system  was  placed  on  a  non- 
contributory  basis,  the  state  tax  was  raised  to  five  mills  on  all  taxable  property,  and 
the  pension  was  raised  to  $600  a  year.  The  financial  report  for  the  first  four  years 
showed  no  income  from  donations  and  gifts. 

In  a  carefully  prepared  Report  made  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Public 
School  Teachers  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board,  the  defects  of  the  original  system 
and  the  burden  of  the  revised  system  are  clearly  set  forth.  "  In  1916  the  receipts 
were  about  forty  times  the  amount  paid  for  retirement  salaries,  but  in  1920  the 
receipts  were  only  about  two  and  a  half  times  such  salaries.  ...  To  pay  retirement 
salaries  after  1923  the  annual  receipts  from  taxes  wiU  have  to  be  augmented  from 
the  invested  funds,  and  by  1929  all  of  the  invested  funds  will  have  been  used  in  pay- 
ing current  retirement  salaries,  leaving  no  reserve  whatever."  Data  were  collected  giv- 
ing the  service  records  of  teachers  in  Nevada  in  1919-20,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  a 
table  was  drawn  up  to  show  the  number  of  teachers  who  may  retire  during  the  next  ten 
years,  the  cost  of  retirement  salaries,  and  the  expectation  of  life.  "A  study  of  the  facts 
and  figures  at  hand  regarding  the  Nevada  teachers'  retirement  salary  system  shows 
that  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  for  financing  the  system  properly  are  not  ade- 
quate, and  that  unless  more  adequate  support  is  provided  it  will  be  a  question  of  only 
a  very  short  time  before  bankruptcy  will  follow."  Three  suggestions  are  offered  for 
consideration  in  the  interest  of  financial  soundness:  (1)  An  increase  of  the  tax  rate  to 
ten  mills;  (2)  an  increase  of  a  tax  rate  and  the  introduction  of  an  age  qualification  for 
retirement  in  addition  to  length  of  service;  and  (3)  the  requirement  of  a  contribu- 
tion from  teachers  at  the  time  of  retirement  equal  to  one  year's  salary.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  each  of  these  remedies  is  but  a  palliative  which  may  relieve  the  situation 
for  a  few  years,  but  will  not  ensure  financial  soundness  permanently.  A  biU  has  been 
introduced  into  the  legislature  following  the  first  of  the  three  suggestions  proposed. 

The  suggestions  are  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  intelligent  approach  made 
by  the  Report  to  the  whole  problem,  and  particularly  in  view  of  an  analysis  of  the 
principles  of  a  sound  pension  system  based  on  a  study  of  the  Twelfth  Bulletin  of 
the  Foundation  on  "  Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers."  There  is  here  evident  an 
illustration  of  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  seqiior.  The  reason  why  the  princi- 
ples which  the  Report  recognizes  as  sound  have  not  been  recommended  for  adoption 
is  that  "  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  Nevada  who  come  and  go  after  only  a  short  stay 
is  much  greater  than  that  in  many  of  the  States  and  in  cities."  Turnover  is,  however, 
a  reflection  of  conditions  of  service,  and  the  Report  admits  that  "this  annual  turnover 
will  be  reduced  considerably,  no  doubt,  by  standardizing  the  i-ural  schools,  raising 
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certification  of  standards,  increasing  salaries,  and  bettering  the  living  conditions  for 
the  teachers,"  and,  it  should  have  been  added,  by  establishing  a  sound  pension  system. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  teachers,  turnover,  if  it  means,  as  it  does  in  Nevada,  migra- 
tion to  another  state,  is  an  argument  not  for  a  free  pension  system,  but  rather  for  the 
contributory  plan.  Under  the  free  pension  system  the  teacher  does  not  accumulate 
any  benefits;  if  she  enters  another  service  with  a  free  pension  plan,  the  time  of  her 
retirement  would  in  all  probability  be  postponed,  or,  if  the  pension  plan  is  on  a  sound 
contributory  basis,  the  contributions  would  probably  be  too  burdensome  or  the  pro- 
spective pension  would  be  small.  But  under  a  contributory  scheme  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  refunds  a  teacher  who  transfers  to  another  state  would  take  with  her  the 
accumulation  of  her  contributions  and  could  enter  the  new  pension  system  with  but 
little  change  in  her  status  under  the  pension  provisions.  Migration  of  teachers  is 
not  to  be  discouraged;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  might  well  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration as  an  argument  for  uniform  standards  in  pension  legislation  throughout  the 
country. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  following  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Jersey  City  Teachers'  Association 
leave  some  doubt  as  to  the  educative  effect  of  state- wide  campaigns  for  teachers'  pen- 
sions. The  resolutions,  seeking  to  amend  the  Teachers'  Pension  Act  passed  in  New 
Jersey  in  1919,  were  as  follows:  "(1)  Any  member  who  shall  have  served  for  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years,  irrespective  of  the  age  of  said  member,  must,  if  said  member  so 
desires,  be  retired  from  active  service  and  shall  receive  all  the  benefits  of  this  act  as 
now  provided  for  members  over  the  age  of  sixty-two  years  as  if  said  member  were 
over  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  (2)  The  rate  of  contribution  certified  by  the  board 
of  trustees  pursuant  to  the  act  of  which  this  act  is  a  supplement  shall  be  computed 
for  women  on  the  basis  now  provided  by  mortality,  service  and  other  tables  as  a  basis 
for  men."  The  astounding  feature  of  such  resolutions  is  ignorance  not  so  much  of 
pension  principles  as  of  simple  arithmetic.  To  expect  a  teacher  who  may  wish  to  re- 
tire after  thirty-five  years  of  service,  say  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  to  have  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  to  purchase  the  same  annuity  as  a  teacher  retiring  at  the  age  of 
sixty- two  argues  sheer  inability  to  refer  to  a  compound  interest  table  as  well  as  dis- 
regard of  the  public  interests.  The  result  of  the  second  resolution  would,  of  course, 
also  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  pensions  to  the  public,  but  ignorance  here,  since  it 
involves  acquaintance  with  tables  of  mortality,  may  be  excusable.  At  the  same  time 
the  first  resolution  does  point  to  a  weakness,  even  in  sound  systems,  in  neglecting  the 
fact  that  pensions,  so  far  as  they  are  paid  by  the  employer,  represent  deferred  pay. 
The  adoption  of  this  principle  would  mean  greater  flexibility  than  is  possible  at 
present  and  teachers  could  retire  after  any  desired  period  of  service,  in*espective  of 
age,  but  on  such  annuities  only  as  could  be  purchased  by  the  accumulations  of  their 
own  and  the  employer's  contributions.  The  teachers  concerned,  while  obviously  igno- 
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rant  of  the  principles  involved,  are  apparently  groping  for  a  pension  system  that  is 
more  just  than  their  present  scheme. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Somewhat  similar  in  character  to  these  proposals  is  the  bill  introduced,  but  not 
passed,  in  the  State  Legislature  to  amend  the  New  York  City  pension  plan,  and  per- 
mit present  teachers,  who  number  18,903,  to  retire  on  half  pay  after  thirty  years  of 
service  instead  of  thirty-five.  Even  tho  the  amendment  would  require  teachers  to  have 
served  all  the  thirty  years  in  the  city,  a  large  number  of  the  1605  teachers  who 
have  already  had  this  length  of  teaching  service  would  be  eligible  to  retirement  im- 
mediately on  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  One  of  two  consequences  would  inevitably 
result :  Either  teachers  seeking  retirement  on  the  terms  proposed  would  have  to  pay 
contributions  at  rates  considerably  higher  than  those  prevailing  at  present  partly 
because  of  the  increased  expectation  of  life  at  earlier  retirement,  partly  on  account 
of  the  increased  scales  of  salary  that  have  been  introduced  since  the  plan  was  adopted; 
or,  as  is  provided  in  the  present  bill,  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  would  be 
considerably  reduced.  In  any  event  because  of  the  absence  of  an  age  limit,  an  addi- 
tional burden  would  fall  on  the  public  on  account  of  early  retirements.  Salutary  warn- 
ings against  this  type  of  legislation  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Pensions  and  of  the  State  Superannuation  Board  of  New  South  Wales. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  simple  statement  of  a  Scottish  Actuary^  to  the  effect  that 
"The  fundamental  equation,  'Benefits  equal  contributions,'  must  be  maintained.  If 
the  benefit  is  increased,  so  must  the  contributions  be  increased  in  proportion,  either 
by  applying  surplus  funds  thereto  or  by  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  contribution. 
Neglect  of  this  obvious  precaution  can  only  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  funds ; 
complications  will  arise  and  serious  trouble  will  begin."  Three  forces  seem  to  be  at 
work  in  legislation  of  this  character:  (1)  The  politician  who  will  lend  himself  to  any 
type  of  bill,  even  tho  the  prospects  of  success  are  doubtful.  (2)  The  young  teacher 
who  dislikes  to  contemplate  the  prospects  of  old  age  and  does  not  realize  that  under 
the  better  pension  systems  her  own  contributions  are  in  the  nature  of  savings,  ade- 
quately secured.  (3)  The  older  teachers  who  as  they  near  the  close  of  their  life  work 
may  begin  to  feel  the  burdens  of  their  task.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  failure  to  realize 
that  a  sound  pension  system  offers  protection  for  those  who  are  unable  to  continue 
their  work  because  of  disability,  mental  or  physical,  and  that  for  those  who  cannot 
meet  the  conditions  required  for  a  disability  allowance,  a  few  years  more  of  service 
will  bring  a  greatly  increased  benefit.  A  series  of  comparative  tables  of  the  cost  of 
pensions  at  different  ages  would  offer  convincing  proof  to  all  the  three  groups  men- 
tioned that  the  benefits  that  they  propose  would  be  too  costly  both  for  themselves 
and  the  public.  The  plan  proposed  for  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  contains  the  inter- 

^  Hewat,  A.,  Widows"  and  Pension  Funds,  Edinburgh,  1912,  p.  19.  Quoted  in  Meriam.  L.,  Principles  governing  the 
Retirement  of  Public  Employees,  p.  342. 
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esting  suggestion  that  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  retire  at  any  time  after  the  age 
of  fifty  on  annuities  purchasable  with  the  accumulation  of  their  own  and  the  state's 
contributions.  But  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  the  principle  upon  which  this 
suggestion  is  based,  that  a  pension  is  deferred  pay,  will  attain  universal  recognition. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Thi-ee  years  of  experience  do  not  appear  to  have  convinced  the  teachers  of  the 
State  of  Washington  that  the  permissive  retirement  act  passed  in  1917  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  is  completely  unsound.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  pass  a  bill,  framed  on  almost  identical  lines,  applicable  to  all  teachers  in  school 
districts  which  had  not  adopted  the  provisions  of  1917.  This  bill  is  unsound  in  almost 
every  particular.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  fund  consists  of  ex  officio  members  and 
others  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education ;  teachers  are  required  to  make  a 
total  contribution  over  thirty  years  of  $720 ;  a  retiring  allowance  of  $480  a  year  is 
promised  after  thirty  years  of  service;  proportionate  allowances,  dependent  on  length 
of  service,  are  granted  in  cases  of  temporary  and  permanent  disability;  and  the  re- 
funds consist  of  a  return  of  contributions  without  interest.  The  liabilities  and  expenses 
of  administration  of  the  fund  are  to  be  met  out  of  the  teachers'  contributions,  sup- 
plemented, if  there  is  a  deficiency,  by  the  inheritance  tax,  and  if  this  is  insufficient, 
out  of  the  general  fund.  A  sixth  grade  pupil  could  probably  calculate  how  soon  the 
teachers'  contributions  would  be  exhausted  by  the  payment  of  pensions  of  $480,  which 
at  sixty  would  require  a  reserve  of  about  $5200.  To  pledge  public  taxes,  as  is  done 
in  the  present  bill  by  shelving  deficiencies  on  to  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  general 
fund,  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  future  liabilities  is  a  procedure  the  morality 
of  which  is  questionable.  Not  only  is  the  fund  financially  insecure,  but  the  teachers  are 
further  exposed  to  uncertainty  by  the  requirement  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
conduct  a  hearing  on  every  claim,  at  which  the  claimant  must  be  present,  and  shall 
vote  each  year  on  the  renewal  of  annuities  already  granted — a  discretionary  feature 
which  would  wholly  deprive  the  plan,  even  if  it  were  financially  sound,  of  the  pro- 
tective character  desirable  in  a  sound  pension  system. 

WISCONSIN 

An  analysis  of  the  attempt  made  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund  Law,  enacted  in  its  original  form  in  1911 
and  amended  in  1917,  was  presented  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report.  The  financial  de- 
fects, especially  the  undertaking  to  pay  annual  pensions  almost  or  exactly  equal  in 
amount  to  the  total  contributions  of  the  teacher,  were  pointed  out,  and  it  was  then 
suggested  that  "Financiering  of  this  kind  must  lead  sooner  or  later  to  a  recogni- 
tion that  a  bad  system  cannot  be  improved  by  still  worse  patchwork,  and  by  that  time 
Wisconsin  must  surely  be  prepai'ed  to  profit  by  the  pension  experience  of  the  states 
that  have  been  more  progressive  in  these  matters."  This  recognition  has  now  appar- 
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ently  been  reached,  and  the  legislature  considered  during  the  past  year  a  measure  to 
repeal  the  existing  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund  Law  and  to  substitute 
therefor  a  new  system  which  follows  the  sounder  principles  that  are  beginning  to  be 
more  generally  accepted. 

The  benefits  of  the  new  system  are  extended  to  teachers  in  public  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  the  university  of  the  state.  These  three  groups  are  to  be  organized  into 
three  associations — the  Public  School  Retirement  Association,  the  Normal  School 
Retirement  Association,  and  the  University  Retirement  Association,  each  under  its 
own  Retirement  Board.  Each  Retirement  Board  will  consist  of  five  members,  all  of 
whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  the  case  of  the  Normal  School  and  Uni- 
versity Retirement  Boards,  and  only  two  in  the  case  of  the  Public  School  Retirement 
Board  to  inaugurate  the  system;  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  first  appoint- 
ment the  Board  members  will  be  elected  by  their  respective  Associations.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  three  Boards  and  the  general  administration  of  the  system  will  be  super- 
vised by  a  super-Board,  the  Annuity  Board,  consisting  of  seven  members  —  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  and  five  others 
appointed  by  the  Governor  ultimately  for  five-year  terms.  Each  Board  may  appoint 
secretaries  and  other  employees,  or  may  cooperate  in  such  appointments.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Retirement  Boards  will  be  to  collect  and  maintain  records  of  its  members, 
to  determine  and  certify  the  necessary  contributions  of  the  members  and  the  state, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Annuity  Board  may  require. 

The  Annuity  Board  is  to  have  charge  of  the  investment  of  funds,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  granting  of  benefits  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Retirement  Boards.  The  funds  will  consist  of  (1)  the  Annuity  Reserve  Fund,  at 
least  equal  to  the  net  value  of  the  prospective  benefit  payments;  (2)  the  Retirement 
Deposit  Fund,  equal  to  the  liabilities  for  the  contributions  and  interest  accretions; 
and  (3)  the  Contingent  Fund,  equal  to  the  excess  of  income  over  authorized  dis- 
bursements. Provision  is  made  for  actuarial  investigations  as  of  July  1,  1921,  July 
1, 1923,  July  1, 1926,  and  triennially  thereafter.  The  rates  for  annuities  and  other 
benefits  are  to  be  certified  as  near  actual  cost  as  possible,  and  necessary  revisions  of 
rates  are  to  affect  only  future  contracts. 

Membership  in  the  three  associations  is  to  be  virtually  compulsory,  and  is  to  form 
part  of  every  contract  of  employment  entered  into  after  the  passing  of  the  bill.  The 
contributions  of  the  teachers  will  consist  of  annual  deductions  of  five  per  cent  of  their 
salaries.  The  state  will  also  make  annual  contributions  as  assessed  by  the  respective 
Boards  and  certified  by  the  Annuity  Board,  but  since  the  provision  covering  the 
state's  share  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  intelligence  test,  it  is  presented  here  in  full 
without  any  attempt  at  analysis  or  interpretation: 

"The  state  deposit  on  behalf  of  each  teacher  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
following  percentage  \ipou  the  required  deposit  made  by  such  teacher  during 
the  fiscal  year,  namely,  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  required  deposit  add  five  per  cent 
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of  the  required  deposit  for  each  year  of  teaching  experience  excluding  to  the 
year  for  which  deposit  is  made,  and  deduct  one  per  cent  of  the  required  deposit 
for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  compensation  received  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  provided  that  the  total  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  per  cent  of  the  required  deposit  If  the  teacher  received 
compensation  for  service  as  a  teacher  for  not  less  than  a  school  year  during  the 
fiscal  year  the  state  deposit  shall  be  increased  twenty-five  dollars." 

The  liabilities  of  the  state  are  to  be  met  by  a  tax  of  three- tenths  of  one  mill  for 
each  dollar  of  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  state.  Any  sums  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  for  its  share  of  the  contributions  are  allotted  to  the  contingent 
fund.  The  expenses  of  administration  are  to  be  met  out  of  the  contingent  fund  up 
to  a  sum  not  exceeding  $12,000  annually. 

On  retirement  from  service  members  are  required  to  apply  for  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  to  their  own  Retirement  Board,  and  its  decision  will  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Annuity  Board  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  will  then  issue  his  war- 
rants upon  which  the  state  treasurer  will  make  the  payments.  Members  withdrawing 
from  the  service  before  retirement  may  receive  back  their  own  contributions  in  a 
single  payment  or  in  such  instalments  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Annuity  Board. 
Members  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty  may  retire  and  receive  from  the  accumu- 
lations of  their  own  and  the  state's  contributions  either  an  annuity  payable  for  life, 
or  an  annuity  for  life  and  continued  to  a  beneficiary  in  case  of  death  before  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  monthly  payments  have  been  made,  or  an  annuity  for  life  and  half 
the  annuity  to  a  beneficiary,  or  an  annuity  in  such  form  as  the  Annuity  Board  may 
approve.  For  members  of  the  existing  pension  system  and  present  teachers  above 
the  age  of  twenty-five  but  not  members  of  this  system  additional  benefits  will  be 
paid  on  retirement  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  by  the  state  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund,  based  on  a  calculation  of  the  accumulations  from  the  state's  contributions 
which  would  have  resulted  for  prior  service  if  the  proposed  bill  had  been  in  force 
during  such  service.  In  case  of  disability  before  the  age  of  fifty  incapacitating  a 
member  from  further  service  as  a  teacher,  the  same  benefits  will  be  payable,  to  which, 
in  cases  of  total  and  financial  disability  after  five  years  of  service  and  unfitting  a 
teacher  for  any  occupation,  $25  a  year  will  be  added  from  the  contingent  fund.  Bene- 
fits, payable  from  the  accumulation  of  the  member's  and  the  state's  contributions 
in  some  form  of  annuity  or  in  a  single  sum  are  also  provided. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  proposed  system  is  based  are  sound.  It  sub- 
stitutes a  state- wide  system  for  the  voluntary  local  systems  under  state  control;  an 
adequate  scheme  is  set  up  for  collecting  and  maintaining  records  and  for  actuarial 
investigations;  it  is  contributory  for  both  teachers  and  the  state,  and  for  the  teachers 
establishes  a  definite  and  continuing  relation  between  the  contributions,  five  per  cent 
of  salary  annually  throughout  service,  and  salaries ;  the  savings  bank  principle  has 
been  adopted  and  the  annuities  are  based  on  accumulations;  refunds  of  the  teach- 
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ers'  accumulations  are  provided ;  after  a  teacher  has  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  accumulations  of  both  his  own  and  the  state's  contributions, 
in  other  words,  the  principle  of  a  pension  as  deferred  pay  is  accepted,  but  only  after 
an  age  limit  has  been  reached;  it  introduces  a  flexible  age  of  retirement  irrespective 
of  length  of  service;  provision  is  made  for  meeting  accrued  liabilities  which  will  en- 
able teachers  now  in  the  system  to  retire  on  reasonable  allowances  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service. 

The  most  obvious  defects  of  the  bill  centre  round  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
some  of  the  more  important  clauses  and  the  over-emphasis  of  the  administrative 
machinery.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  clear  reason  for  establishing  four  sep- 
arate boards,  each  with  its  own  staff.  If  the  permission  gi*anted  to  the  boards  to  co- 
operate in  the  employment  of  a  staff  is  used,  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  all  but 
the  central  Annuity  Board  disappears.  Further,  since  the  ultimate  decision  on  most 
questions  rests  with  the  Annuity  Board,  the  tendency  will  be  to  defer  all  questions  to 
it,  and  this  furnishes  another  reason  for  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  boards.  In 
the  end  the  elaborate  machinery  may  break  down  of  its  own  weight.  No  clear  distinc- 
tion seems  to  be  drawn  between  teachers  who  withdraw  from  service  before  retirement 
and  those  who  become  eligible  for  retirement.  Both  are  classed  as  members  who  have 
"ceased  to  be  employed"  as  teachers,  but  in  one  clause  the  settlement  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  single  payment  or  such  instalments  as  the  Annuity  Board  may  approve, 
while  in  the  other  the  settlement  takes  the  form  of  annuity.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
the  intention  of  the  bill  to  return  accumulations  in  a  single  payment  to  teachers  who 
retire;  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  settlement  in  instalments  has  proved  adminis- 
tratively inadvisable  in  Massachusetts. 

The  most  difficult  provision  to  interpret  is  that  dealing  with  the  state's  contribu- 
tions. It  is  elaborate  and  ingenious,  but  will  lead  to  endless  calculations.  It  appears 
as  tho  an  actuary  has  allowed  his  fancy  to  roam  freely  and  evolved  a  formula  which 
mathematically  may  be  absolutely  sound,  but  which  to  the  teacher  and  the  public 
offers  no  clue  either  to  the  benefit  promised  or  to  the  liabilities  involved.  Apparently 
the  case  of  each  teacher  will  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  the  only  restriction  being 
that  the  state's  contribution  is  limited  to  200  per  cent  of  the  teacher's.  Whether  the 
additional  grant  of  $25  for  service  during  a  fiscal  year  is  supplementary  to  or  in- 
cluded within  the  200  per  cent  maximum  is  a  point  that  is  open  to  interpretation.  The 
teacher  who  benefits  from  the  state's  contributions  on  account  of  length  of  service  is 
penalized  because  of  the  possible  increase  of  his  salary  above  $1200  a  year.  In  the 
absence  of  actuarial  data  on  which  the  share  of  the  state  in  the  plan  was  presumably 
based,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  this  is  related  to  salary  or  an  assumed  pen- 
sion or  some  other  standard.  The  provision  is  another  illustration  of  the  feasibility 
of  elaborating  an  actuarial  formula  which  is  too  subtle  and  far-fetched  to  be  readily 
understood  by  those  whose  welfare  is  most  concerned.  The  plan,  if  enacted,  will  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  interpretations  and  illustrative  examples,  to  be 
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followed  by  annual  volumes  of  explanations  and  decisions  of  the  Annuity  Board.  An 
obscure  provision  of  the  type  here  described  necessarily  involves  frequent  actuarial 
valuations,  so  that  three  are  contemplated  in  the  next  five  years  and  one  every  three 
years  thereafter.  Since  the  first  valuation  is  to  be  made  as  of  July  1,  1921,  should 
the  bill  pass,  it  is  left  open  to  doubt  whether  an  adequate  estimate  has  been  made 
of  the  cost  to  the  state,  on  the  basis  of  which  legislation  of  this  kind  can  be  justified. 
A  pension  biU  may  be  sound  in  the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  established,  but 
the  probable  liabilities  to  be  incurred  should  be  calculated  in  advance  of  legislation, 
particularly  when  the  proposals  are  surrounded,  as  in  this  case,  by  actuarial  subtle- 
ties, however  ingenious  they  may  be. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

One  of  the  far-flung  and  unanticipated  influences  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
has  been  the  elimination  of  the  financial  basis  upon  which  the  pension  system  for  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  rested.  The  benefits  of  this  system, 
established  in  1901,  were  paid  out  of  a  ftind  consisting  of  one  per  cent  annually  (or  as 
much  thereof  as  was  necessary)  of  the  city's  share  of  the  excise  taxes.  The  system 
provided  for  the  retirement  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  request  after  twenty  years 
of  consecutive  service  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  age  of  sixty -five  after  ten 
years  of  service  in  the  College  and  a  total  service  of  thirty  years  in  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States.  The  pension  consisted  of  one-half  of  the  annual  salary 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  with  a  minimum  pension  of  $3000,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  $1000  to  the  President  and  of  $500  to  the  Vice-President. 

In  view  of  the  compulsory  bankruptcy  of  the  fund,  a  new  system  was  enacted  in 
1921  by  the  State  Legislature,  but  since  the  act  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  the  non-contributory  system  is  retained  and  the  obligations  are  to  be 
met  out  of  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  The  system  was  to  be  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  of  seven  members,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  College,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  City,  three  members  of  the  College  Board  of  Tmstees,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  faculty.  General  supervision  of  the  plan  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  of  Insurance.  Members  of  the  faculty  now  in  service 
were  to  be  required  to  contribute  three  per  cent  of  their  salary  annually,  and  new 
entrants  after  January  1,  1921,  were  to  contribute  such  sums  as  would  with  interest 
accumulate  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  an  annuity  equal  to  25  per  cent  of 
average  salary.  The  city  was  to  pay  on  a  reserve  basis  such  amount  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  pension  reserve  required  at  the  time  of  retirement  to  pay  the 
disability  or  service  pension  for  new  entrants,  and  sufficient  to  pay  all  pensions  and 
other  benefits  to  present  members.  Present  members  might  retire  without  any  age 
limitation  after  thirty  years  of  service,  at  least  ten  of  which  must  have  been  in  the 
College;  the  retiring  age  for  new  entrants  was  sixty-five  and  the  service  requirement 
was  thirty-five  years,  of  which  at  least  fifteen  must  have  been  in  the  College.  Seventy 
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was  to  have  been  the  age  for  compulsory  retirement.  The  superannuation  allowance 
for  present  members  consisted  of  a  pension  of  25  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  service  and  an  additional  sum  to  bring  this  up  to  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  this  average  salary,  with  a  further  addition  of  $1000  for  the 
president  and  $500  for  a  dean.  For  new  entrants  the  allowance  consisted  of  a  pen- 
sion of  25  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  and  an 
annuity  which  would  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the  accumulated  contributions, 
but  not  less  than  a  certain  sum  varying  with  age  at  retirement  for  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  such  accumulations.  Members  might  retire  or  be  retired  for  disability  after 
a  medical  examination  and  irrespective  of  age  or  service  on  allowances  calculated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  retiring  allowance,  with  the  difference  that  the  pension  was  to 
have  been  20  per  cent  of  average  salary  instead  of  25  per  cent.  Optional  forms  of 
settlement  were  provided.  The  full  amount  of  the  accumulated  contributions  was 
to  be  returned  in  cases  of  withdrawal  or  death,  and  in  the  event  of  death  in  active 
service  after  attaining  eligibility  for  retirement  an  additional  amount,  equal  to  the 
annual  salary  of  a  member  during  the  year  preceding  death,  was  to  be  paid.  Actuarial 
investigations  were  to  be  made  in  1923,  1926,  and  quinquennially  thereafter. 

The  proposal  clearly  represented  compromise  between  the  vested  interests  or  just 
expectations  of  the  present  members  in  the  old  and  unsound  fund  and  the  desire  to 
reorganize  on  sound  principles  for  new  entrants.  Altho  present  members  were  required 
to  contribute  three  per  cent  of  salary  each  year,  their  contributions  were  apparently 
to  be  merged  into  the  total  fund,  and  the  city  undertook  to  pay  both  disability  and 
superannuation  allowances  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  average  salary,  irrespective  of  the 
accumulations  from  this  source.  In  the  absence  of  an  age  qualification  for  the  retire- 
ment of  present  members,  the  city  would  have  assumed  a  considerable  liability.  The 
provision  of  a  disability  allowance  without  any  age  or  service  qualification  was  more 
generous  than  is  found  in  any  other  pension  plan.  The  chief  criticism  of  the  plan 
centres  round  the  calculation  of  the  allowances  on  the  basis  of  future  salary,  a  method 
that  must  inevitably  be  liable  to  extreme  variations.  Against  these  the  members  were 
protected  by  a  guaranteed  minimum  return,  varying  with  age,  for  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  their  accumulations.  But  the  method  does  introduce  a  speculative  element. 
Another  point  which  would  in  time  have  assumed  increasing  importance  was  the 
check  placed  on  the  migration  of  the  teachers  concerned  in  this  plan.  In  cases  of  with- 
drawal a  member  was  to  receive  a  refund  of  his  own  accumulated  contributions;  should 
such  a  member  receive  an  appointment  in  another  institution,  which,  for  example, 
has  adopted  the  annuity  system  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 
his  prospective  annuity  would  inevitably  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  reserve 
that  would  have  been  accumulated  in  the  proposed  plan  from  the  city's  contribu- 
tions. Under  the  annuity  policies  taken  out  with  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  the  total  contributions  paid  by  and  on  behalf  of  a  teacher  remain  to  his 
credit  if  he  transfers  from  one  institution  to  another.  This  feature  is  not  merely  one 
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of  administration  or  of  cooperation  among  universities,  but  is  based  on  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  pensions  are  established.  With  the  continuance  of 
the  non-contributory  plan,  a  teacher  who  transfers  from  the  City  College  to  another 
institution  which  has  adopted  an  annuity  scheme  would  be  still  worse  off,  unless  he 
assumes  the  burden  of  the  sum  that  should  have  been  accumulated  to  his  credit 
during  his  previous  service. 


UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS  PENSIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

The  universality  of  Gresham's  Law  is  well  illustrated  in  a  new  setting  in  the  recent 
development  of  the  pension  agitation  of  teachers  in  universities  and  university 
colleges  in  England  and  Wales.  Until  the  close  of  1918  the  Federated  Universities 
Superannuation  Scheme  had  been  accepted  without  noticeable  dissent.  At  the  close 
of  1918  the  Government  enacted  the  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  a  non- 
contributory  pension  system  applicable  to  all  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  in  non -public  schools  under  certain  conditions,  in  technical  schools 
and  colleges,  and  in  a  few  institutions  for  higher  education.  The  benefits  of  this  free 
pension  system,  which  was  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report^ 
extend  to  about  95  per  cent  of  the  different  grades  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  remaining  five  per  cent,  who  constitute  the 
faculties  of  universities  and  colleges  outside  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  feel 
resentment  at  an  anomalous  discrimination  in  the  provisions  for  superannuation. 
For  the  majority  the  Government  not  only  provided  a  free  pension,  which  is  retro- 
spective and  based  on  the  average  salary  for  the  final  five  years  of  service,  and  which 
carries  with  it  a  lump  sum  gratuity,  but  recognizes  transfer  of  service  from  one  grade 
of  school  to  another,  and  from  a  public  to  a  semi-public  school,  tho  it  expressly  ex- 
cludes service  in  universities.  The  university  and  college  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  required  to  contribute  part  of  their  salaries  to  provide  for  their  old  age  benefits, 
which  are  considerably  lower  than  those  offered  under  the  non-contributory  system. 
The  result  has  been  a  movement,  emanating  from  the  Association  of  University 
Teachers,  either  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  School  Teachers  (Superannuation) 
Act  of  1918  to  university  teachers,  or  to  obtain  benefits  at  least  equal  to  those  of- 
fered by  this  Act.  The  question  as  to  which  was  the  sounder  policy,  the  free  pen- 
sion or  the  Federated  Universities  Superannuation  Scheme,  was  not  raised.  Strangely 
enough,  the  tremendous  load  of  the  free  pension  system,  estimated  to  cost  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  $12,500,000  a  year  —  an  estimate  which  took  no  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  salaries — appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Anti- Wasters  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure.  In  this  way  a  system  now  generally 
recognized  as  unsound  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question  in  England  as  well 
as  in  this  country  tends  to  drive  out  the  sounder  contributory  plan  adopted  by  the 
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Federated  Universities  and  followed  by  the  South  African  Universities  and  the  plan 
of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 

Both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Council  of  the  Federated  Superannuation 
Scheme  are  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  substitute  the  non-contributory  for  the  con- 
tributory system.  The  agitation  has,  however,  served  to  direct  attention  to  some  of 
the  unsatisfactory  aspects  of  the  Federated  Scheme.  Younger  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  of  university  positions  are  not  eligible  to  membership.  The  dual  system  tends 
to  discourage  migration  and  transfer  to  and  from  the  lower  branches  of  education. 
The  Scheme  made  no  provision  for  retrospective  benefits  for  teachers  who  already 
had  many  years  of  service  to  their  credit  at  its  inauguration,  with  the  result  that 
many  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  retiring  on  pensions  of  £30  or  £40  a  year. 
The  Council  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  last  defect,  and  has  issued  an  enquiry  to 
ascertain  "  what  capital  sums  would  be  involved  to  place  senior  members  of  the  staffs 
of  university  institutions  in  receipt  of  Treasury  grants  in  a  position  comparable  with 
that  that  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  the  Federated  Scheme  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  their  university  appointments,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  accrued  liabilities. 

For  the  present  the  other  problems  are  not  being  considered  by  the  Council.  The 
question  of  transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  perhaps  not  as  serious  as  may  appear  on  the  surface.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
positions  in  the  universities  will  not  depend  on  the  prospect  of  the  pension,  but  on 
the  conditions  of  service  and  salaries  offered.  Hitherto  the  junior  positions  in  Eng- 
lish colleges  and  universities  have  been  blind  alleys.  The  same  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers  which  is  demanding  the  benefits  of  a  free  pension  system  is  equally 
insistent  that  these  positions  should  offer  a  career  and  adequate  salaries.  Should  they 
be  successful  in  securing  this  aim,  the  problem  of  transfer,  which  is  apparently  a 
strong  point  in  favor  of  a  uniform  pension  system  at  present,  will  gradually  recede 
into  the  background. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year  one  proposal, 
which  would  tend  to  an  improvement  of  the  present  Federated  Scheme,  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of.  This  is  the  suggestion  that  a  central  fund  be  established  and 
worked  on  insurance  lines  by  a  joint  university  board.  Into  this  fund  would  be  paid 
the  contributions  of  teachers  and  universities  either  for  the  purchase  of  insurance  or 
for  accumulation  toward  annuities.  With  Government  assistance  such  a  fund  might 
well  take  care  of  accrued  liabilities.  A  scheme  on  these  lines  would  settle  satisfactorily 
the  problem  of  transfer  to  institutions  that  do  not  participate  in  this  fund.  The 
member  who  transfers  from  this  system  to  a  system  on  the  free  pension  basis  would 
be  in  possession  of  accumulated  savings  that  might  conceivably  place  him  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  the  teacher  who  has  accumulated  nothing  more  than  credit  for 
recognized  service  to  be  cashed  in  some  thirty  years  later.  As  is  pointed  out  in  an- 
other section  of  this  Report,  the  universities  of  South  Africa,  starting  with  the  Fed- 
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erated  Universities  Superannuation  Scheme,  have  adopted  an  amended  scheme  which 
exactly  follows  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  proposal. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject  is  whether  the 
whole  question  of  the  justification  and  validity  of  the  non-contributory  pension  will 
again  be  reopened.  The  history  of  the  British  Civil  Service  Pensions  and  of  Rail- 
way and  Municipal  Pensions  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  guarantee  that  the  free 
pension  plan  adopted  in  the  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act  of  1918  repre- 
sents the  final  judgment  in  the  matter. 


UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS  PENSIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

A  PENSION  system  for  the  teachers  and  administrative  staffs  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  adopted  in  1919  by  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment. The  plan  as  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Education  follows  in  large  measure 
the  lines  of  the  British  Federated  Universities  Superannuation  Scheme,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  a  departmental  committee  consisting  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
of  South  Africa,  the  Adviser  on  Technical  Education,  and  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Finance.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  officers  concerned,  the 
scheme  should  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  following  principles  were  accepted; 

"(1)  The  scheme  should  be  contributory. 

"(2)  The  Government  liability  must  be  definite  and  limited. 

**  (3)  If  a  separate  fund  is  created  it  must  be  solvent  from  the  start  and  actually 

(sic)  sound. 
"(4)  The  benefits  should  be  reasonably  definite  and  sufficient  to  insure  members 

against  destitution. 
"(5)  The  scheme  should  be  compulsory  on  all  new  officers  and  optional  for  those 

in  service.  Officers  over  40  years  of  age  should  not  be  excluded. 
"(6)  It  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  all  eligible  officei-s  to  join  it. 
*'(7)  Account  must  be  taken  of  past  service,  in  some  cases  covering  a  long  period." 

In  adopting  the  last  principle  the  South  African  scheme  avoids  future  difficulties 
which  have  already  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Federated  Universities  plan  and 
which  are  considered  in  another  section. 

The  scheme  calls  for  contributions  of  twelve  per  cent  of  approved  salary,  of  which 
the  officer  pays  one-half,  the  Government  three-fifths,  and  the  employing  institution 
one-eighth.  Three  options  are  permitted :  (a)  endowment  insurance,  convertible  into 
annuities,  to  be  taken  out  with  selected  insurance  companies;  (b)  accumulations  of 
contributions  in  a  Provident  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  annuities;  and  (c)  a  combina- 
tion of  (a)  and  (b).  Accrued  liabilities,  that  is,  the  amount  of  pensions  due  for  services 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme,  will  be  taken  care  of  by  additional  contribu- 
tions from  the  employing  institutions  and  Government  aid  up  to  a  fixed  limit. 
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The  administration  of  the  Provident  Fund  is  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  an  Advisory  Committee,  representing  the  Government  and  contrib- 
uting members,  is  appointed  to  negotiate  with  insurance  companies,  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  existing  insurance  policies,  and  to  consider  the  periods  of  past  service 
to  be  recognized  for  pensions.  Retirement  under  the  scheme  is  required  at  the  age 
of  sixty  for  men  and  fifty-five  for  women,  with  power  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation to  grant  extensions  of  these  periods.  Contributions  into  the  Provident  Fund 
are  guaranteed  not  less  than  four  per  cent  interest.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  202  members  who  joined  the  scheme  during  the  first  year,  thirty  accepted  the 
first  option  of  endowment  insurance,  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  second  of  member- 
ship in  the  Provident  Fund,  and  twenty-two  the  combined  system. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  close  resemblance  between  this  scheme 
and  that  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  acts  as  a  centralizing  agency  for  the  universities  and  colleges 
with  their  small  faculties.  The  scheme  is  based  on  contributions  of  teachers,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  employing  bodies,  and  since  higher  education  is  largely  maintained  by 
the  Government,  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Government  and  the  em- 
ploying institutions  is  more  fictitious  than  real.  The  option  of  a  combined  insurance 
and  annuity,  altho  apparently  not  as  popular  as  a  straight  annuity,  is  in  agreement 
with  suggestions  of  similar  combinations  already  made  in  previous  Reports, 

The  scheme  has  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  represents  in  several  respects  an 
improvement  over  the  Federated  Universities  Superannuation  Scheme  not  only  in 
providing  for  the  care  of  the  accrued  liabilities,  but  also  in  adopting  either  as  an 
alternative  or  in  addition  to  the  costly  endowment  insurance  feature  the  savings  fund 
principle  under  which  contributions  are  accumulated  for  annuities.  The  existence 
of  a  central  organization  in  the  Government  Department  of  Education  has  made 
possible  a  scheme  which  in  this  country  can  be  provided  only  by  a  private  organiza- 
tion like  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  PENSIONS 

A  BILL  to  provide  retiring  allowances  for  state  institutions  employees  in  Minnesota 
indicates  a  reversion  to  the  early  type,  which  in  spite  of  the  nation-wide  discussion  of 
pension  principles  during  the  past  five  years  continues  to  survive  in  the  purview  of 
the  politician.  The  system  is  to  be  contributory,  and  employees  are  to  pay  annually 
two  per  cent  of  their  salaries  for  twenty-five  years.  The  contributions  are  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  illusory  donations,  gifts,  and  legacies, — expectations  which  have 
never  been  justified  in  the  history  of  pensions, — interest  on  investments,  and  a  tax  of 
one-fiftieth  of  one  mill  levied  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  state.  This  tax  is  to  cease 
whenever  the  retirement  fund  exceeds  $500,000,  and  to  be  resumed  when  it  falls  to 
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$250,000.  The  system  is  to  be  administered  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  state  treas- 
urer, attorney-generail,  and  the  three  members  of  the  state  board  of  control.  Employees 
in  the  service  at  the  time  when  the  bill  is  adopted  may  join  the  fund  at  their  option, 
and  on  joining  must  pay  the  arrearages  due  on  their  prior  service;  new  employees 
must  become  members.  Retirement  is  permitted  at  the  age  of  sixty  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service  on  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average  salary  received  during 
the  last  five  years  of  service,  with  a  maximum  of  $900,  "provided,  however,  that  there 
is  sufficient  money  in  such  (retirement)  fund  to  warrant  such  payments,"  a  naive  an- 
ticipation of  the  certain  unsoundness  of  the  plan.  Disability  allowances  will  be  paid 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board  and  irrespective  of  length  of  service,  and  will  consist  of 
not  less  than  ten-twenty-fifths  of  half  the  wages  received.  Refunds  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  contributions  will  be  paid  in  case  of  death,  or  withdrawal  from  service 
"without  fault  of  the  employee."  The  bill  is  obviously  defective;  the  employees'  con- 
tributions are  too  low  and  payable  only  for  twenty-five  years ;  the  age  of  retirement  in 
a  service  composed  mainly  of  men  is  also  too  low ;  the  probable  demands  on  state  re- 
sources have  not  been  calculated;  the  financing  of  the  system  bears  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  prospective  pension.  Whether  a  plan  which  offisrs  a  pension  with  the  reser- 
vation quoted  above  will  succeed  in  promoting  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  make  "the 
occupation  of  'state  institution  employee'  in  this  state  more  attractive  to  desirable 
persons,  and  to  create  an  incentive  for  desirable  persons  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
state"  is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 

No  claims  for  promoting  efficiency  and  making  the  service  attractive  were  put  for- 
ward in  support  of  a  pension  system  enacted  in  New  Jersey  for  employees  not  having 
a  fixed  term  of  office.  The  plan  is  purely  eleemosynary  and  provides  for  the  retirement 
of  employees  at  the  age  of  sixty  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  cases  of  physical 
or  other  incapacity.  The  disability  must  "in  all  reasonable  probability"  be  permanent 
in  the  opinion  of  a  physician  of  skill  and  repute  appointed  by  the  departmental  head 
or  superior  officer  of  the  applicant  for  retirement.  The  pension  allowance  consists  of 
half  the  average  annual  salary  during  the  two  years  of  service  preceding  retirement, 
and  is  to  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  for  salaries  and  wages.  This  system  is  a  com- 
forting act  of  charity  at  the  expense  of  the  New  Jersey  taxpayers,  but  somewhat  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  act  establishing  the  Teachers  Retire- 
ment Fund  in  the  same  state  not  moi*e  than  two  years  ago. 

Public  conscience  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  aroused  against  pension  sys- 
tems of  this  character.  Feeble  protest  may  be  heard  occasionally  and  is  based,  as  a 
rule,  on  opposition  to  the  philanthropic  nature  and  the  cost  of  many  of  the  plans.  But 
such  protests  are  rare;  the  politician  and  the  business  man  are  apparently  amenable 
to  the  philanthropic  appeal  and  not  disturbed  by  the  burden  of  liabilities  to  be  borne 
by  another  generation.  When  seventy-five  of  Philadelphia''s  "ablest  and  best-known 
citizens"  were  confronted  at  a  meeting  with  a  statement  of  the  impending  collapse  of 
the  local  police  pension  fund,  "  the  civic  pride  and  enthusiasm  so  common  among  Phil- 
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adelphia's  big  business  men  immediately  asserted  itself,"  and  the  life  of  the  fund  was 
protracted  a  little  longer  by  a  heavy  purchase  of  tickets  for  the  police  carnival.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  situation  can  be  offset  by  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  a  bill  proposing  to  reduce  the  retirement  age  of  city  employees  from  sixty 
to  fifty-five.  The  reasons  for  his  opposition  are  clearly  stated  as  follows:  "In  the 
six  years  that  the  municipal  pension  fund  has  been  in  existence  less  than  450  appli- 
cations have  been  made  to  go  on  the  pension  list.  If  the  age  limit  is  decreased  to  55 
years,  300  more  persons  will  be  immediately  eligible.  The  monthly  amount  now  paid 
out  to  pensioners  is  approximately  $13,000.  If  the  age  limit  is  decreased  to  55,  this 
amount  will  be  doubled.  Of  the  5000  contributors  to  the  fund  who  are  alleged  to  have 
signed  the  petition  requesting  the  passage  of  the  '55-year-old'  bill,  a  large  majority 
will  very  soon  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  while  the  interests  of  the  younger  members 
will  suffer  accordingly.  The  fund  is  now  self-supporting,  but  if  the  '55  year'  bill 
passes,  the  surplus  will  be  entirely  wiped  out  and  Council  will  have  to  appropriate  a 
considerable  sum  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fund." 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  reversal  of  the  usually  accepted  position  that  teachers  with 
their  "academic  minds"  should  point  the  way  to  business  men  in  a  matter  where  "effi- 
ciency" and  business  sense  are  so  essential.  It  is  the  attitude  of  Philadelphia's  "  ablest 
and  best-known  citizens"  which  condones  that  special  pension  legislation,  which  is 
attacked  by  the  Massachusetts  Pension  Commission,  and  which  can  be  abused  even  to 
the  extent  of  securing  the  enactment  of  one  bill  to  more  than  treble  the  pension  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  largest  city  in  the  country,  and  the  proposal  of  another 
to  vest  in  the  discretion  of  the  same  Commissioner  the  power  to  retire  officers  pro- 
moted by  himself  to  important  positions  immediately  before  retirement  in  order  to 
secure  the  higher  pension  that  would  result  from  the  increased  salary  of  the  new  posi- 
tion. Legislation  of  this  special  character,  which  throws  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
must  inevitably  bring  the  whole  subject  of  pensions  into  disrepute,  from  which  it  can 
be  saved  only  by  sound  principles  which  distribute  the  burden  fairly,  reduce  the  cost, 
and  are  equitable  to  both  the  public  and  the  employee. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  note  of  promise  in  other  civil  service  pen- 
sion systems  and  proposals.  The  Report  of  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission  has 
been  referred  to  in  an  earlier  Report  of  the  Foundation,  and  in  the  present  Report  an 
analysis  is  presented  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  Milwaukee  Pension  Commission. 
The  Federal  Civil  Sei-vice  Pension  System  and  the  New  York  State  and  City  Civil 
Service  Pensions  were  discussed  in  the  Fifteenth  Report  as  examples  of  systems  that 
represent  distinct  progress  in  their  general  framework,  altho  they  were  criticized  as 
being  defective  in  certain  details.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  enacted  a  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  which  is  directly  modeled  on  the  New  York  State  and  City  sys- 
tems. These  systems  are  sound  in  being  contributory,  in  providing  for  accrued  liabili- 
ties, in  adopting  the  reserve  basis,  in  promising  refunds  at  least  of  the  employees' 
contributions,  in  establishing  a  reasonable  age  for  retirement,  and  in  arranging  for 
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actuarial  investigation.  All  three  systems  are,  however,  subject  to  the  criticism  that 
the  benefits  are  based  on  the  salary  scale,  an  element  which  detailed  discussions  in 
earlier  Reports  and  elsewhere  in  the  present  Report  have  characterized  as  speculative 
and  variable.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if,  in  the  attempt  to  depart  from  the  unsound 
types  of  pension  systems  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  any  elements,  like  rates  of  salary 
scales  and  rates  of  withdrawal,  are  introduced  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  sounder 
systems  that  are  being  adopted.  "  The  establishment  of  the  New  York  City  fund," 
says  Mr.  Studensky  in  his  Teachers^  Pension  Systems  in  the  United  States,  "was  the 
signal  for  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  other  cities;  bills  were  prepared 
in  some  places  by  copying  almost  verbatim  the  New  York  City  Law."  That  something 
of  the  same  kind  has  happened  in  the  framing  of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Fund  is  clear,  and  may  mean  the  beginning  of  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
pension  legislating  referred  to  in  the  quotation  here  cited. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

The  history  of  civil  service  pensions  in  New  South  Wales  was  dealt  with  at  length 
in  the  Seventh  Anniml  Report,  and  an  account  was  presented  of  the  new  system  pro- 
posed in  1912  by  the  Pension  Commission.  An  Act  following  the  lines  of  these  pro- 
posals was  passed  in  1916,  but  its  operation  was  postponed  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  system  was  inaugurated  on  July  1, 1919.  It  provides  for  a  retirement  plan  for 
employees  of  the  Ministerial  Departments,  Corporate  Bodies  conducting  public  utili- 
ties, and  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Sydney  and  of  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School.  Casual  employees,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  employment 
and  the  protection  provided  by  the  Old  Age  Pension  and  Invalidity  Acts,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act.  The  basis  of  the  scheme  is  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  at  the  age  of  sixty  for  men,  and  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  for  women, 
on  allowances  consisting  of  basic  units  of  £26.  The  number  of  units  for  which  an  em- 
ployee is  required  to  contribute  depends  on  the  salary  group  to  which  he  belongs, 
twelve  such  groups  having  been  established.  Protection  is  provided  for  widows  and 
minor  children  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  amount  of  the  annual  contribution 
depends  on  the  number  of  units  of  retiring  allowances  permitted,  and  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  employee.  The  state  contributes  the  same  amount  as  the  employee.  A  unit 
is  a  pension  of  £26,  the  minimum  number  of  units  for  which  contributions  may  be 
made  is  two  (£52),  and  the  maximum  is  twelve  (£312).  Additional  contributions  may 
be  made  voluntarily  by  the  employees  and  will  be  guaranteed  interest  at  3  J  per  cent. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  transfer  to  the  pension  fund  of  insurance  policies  which 
employees  were  required  to  take  out  under  the  Public  Service  Act  and  Regulations. 
The  age  of  retirement  is  sixty  for  men  and  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  for  women, 
but  a  pension  is  payable  in  cases  of  disability  occurring  after  ten  years  of  service 
under  the  careful  safeguard  of  annual  medical  reviews.  The  condition  that  "In  the 
event  of  restoration  to  health  the  pensioner  may  be  reemployed  if  suitable  oppor- 
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tunity  offers,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  by  a  pensioner  to  accept  reemplojrment  at  a 
salary  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  his  salary  at  time  of  breakdown,  the  pension  ceases 
to  be  payable,"  offers  a  solution  to  a  troublesome  question  that  frequently  arises  in 
this  country.  Employees  who  withdraw  or  are  dismissed  from  service  are  paid  back 
their  own  contributions  without  interest,  a  provision  applicable  also  to  death  in  the 
case  of  a  woman.  The  system  is  administered  by  a  board  of  three  members,  but  for  the 
present  the  general  administration  is  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  outline  of  the  system  as  it  would  affect  a  new  employee. 
The  important  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  pensions  in  New  South  Wales  has  not 
been  forgotten,  and  careful  provision  has  been  made  to  anticipate  the  burden  of  the 
accrued  liabilities.  Employees  over  the  age  of  thirty  are  given  the  option  of  deciding 
within  twelve  months  of  the  inauguration  of  the  system  whether  they  would  con- 
tribute at  the  rates  applicable  to  their  age,  or  at  rates  prescribed  for  age  thirty  but 
for  a  number  of  units  limited  to  four.  The  latter  rate  is  known  as  the  "concession 
rate;"  for  units  beyond  the  limited  number  the  rates  are  as  of  the  actual  age  of  the 
employee.  The  difference  between  the  contributions  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  thirty 
years  and  the  contributions  at  the  normal  rate  as  of  actual  age  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
state  up  to  the  limit  of  four  units.  Owing  to  changes  in  salary  rates,  consequent  on 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  introduction  of  payments  of  salary  fortnightly 
instead  of  monthly,  an  exact  estimate  of  the  liabilities  of  the  state  for  present  em- 
ployees between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty  had  not  been  made  in  the  first  year  of 
operation,  but  they  are  estimated  to  exceed  £5,000,000.  Actuarial  valuations  are  to 
be  made  quinquennially. 

When  the  proposals  of  the  Pension  Commission  were  discussed  in  the  Seventh 
Report^  the  statement  was  made  that  "this  pension  plan  worked  out  under  expert 
advice  is  the  most  carefully  thought  out  and  the  most  carefully  framed  plan  yet 
offered."  This  opinion  is  only  confirmed  by  the  Act  in  which  the  plan  is  made  effec- 
tive. While  the  system  differs  from  that  adopted  for  Vermont  teachers  and  that  of 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  in  starting  with  the  annuity  and 
working  backwards,  an  examination  of  the  rates  of  contribution  shows  that  the 
average  will  probably  be  five  per  cent  of  salary  for  the  employee.  In  both  systems 
the  contributions  keep  pace  with  salary  increments.  In  neither  system  is  there  any 
attempt  to  speculate  on  final  salary  or  averages  of  salary  during  the  last  few  years  of 
service.  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superannuation  Board,  which  presents 
an  outline  of  the  system  and  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  its  inauguration,  is  one 
of  the  most  statesmanlike  documents  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  pensions 
and  pension  administration.  The  most  serious  difficulty  encountered  was  the  demand 
for  benefits  that  the  prescribed  rates  cannot  possibly  meet,  a  difficulty  which  only  illus- 
trates "the  necessity  for  rigorous  adherence  to  the  principle  that  concessions  should 
not  be  allowed  nor  benefits  granted  without  the  necessary  financial  provision  being 
made  to  meet  the  liability  involved."  Strict  adherence  to  this  principle  would  prob- 
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ably  eliminate  some  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  annual  crop  of  pension  bills  in  this 
country.  "The  Board  may  have  been  regarded  as  unsympathetic  in  their  attitude 
towards  various  applications  made  for  greater  benefits,  but  they  have  always  had  in 
mind  the  primary  importance  of  safeguarding  the  stability  of  the  Fund."  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  system,  the  equitable  adjustment  of  vested  rights  in  pension 
systems  already  in  existence,  the  careful  actuarial  oversight,  and  the  cautious  admin- 
istration fiirnish  adequate  guarantees  that  the  early  history  of  pensions  in  New  South 
Wales  will  not  be  repeated. 


MINISTERIAL  PENSION  FUNDS 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  great  activity  among  the  various  denominations  of 
this  country.  This  has  been  stimulated  in  part  by  the  success  of  the  Church  Pension 
Fund  for  Episcopal  Clergy,  in  part  by  the  volume  on  "The  Retired  Minister,"  and 
in  part  by  interdenominational  conferences  and  the  Interchurch  Movement.  There  has 
been  throughout  a  recognition  that  the  haphazard  ministerial  relief  systems  based 
wholly  on  appeals  to  charity  must  be  replaced  by  efficient  systems,  socially  and  finan- 
cially sound.  The  ministry,  like  other  poorly  paid  professions,  must  be  made  attrac- 
tive by  methods  which  are  not  equally  urgent  in  competitive  occupations,  where  the 
returns  may  be  uncertain,  but  are  always  higher.  The  moral  obligations  for  estab- 
lishing and  joining  pension  funds  are  well  summarized  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  They  are:  (1)  To  provide  pro- 
tection for  dependents;  (2)  to  secure  efficient  service,  which  can  come  only  with  relief 
from  anxiety;  (3)  to  promote  professional  solidarity  and  cooperation;  and  (4)  "The 
forethought  that  provides  for  the  future  makes  for  better  manhood  as  well  as  for 
a  better  ministry." 

The  recent  World  Survey  made  by  the  Interchurch  Movement  of  North  America, 
summarizing  the  activities  of  seventeen  denominations  in  providing  relief  and  pen- 
sions for  ministers  and  their  dependents,  indicates  that  73,703  ministers  may  in  time 
become  eligible  to  old  age  benefits,  and  that  1 5,772  beneficiaries  (ministers,  widows, 
and  orphans)  are  now  reported.  Only  six  per  cent  of  those  reporting  were  in  receipt  of 
allowances  over  $500,  while  the  larger  majority  received  less  than  $200.  The  total 
endowment  required  by  eighteen  denominations,  not  including  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  have  already  established  or  are  planning  pension  and  relief  schemes,  amounts 
to  more  than  $60,000,000.  The  World  Survey  XQ.Q.o^mz^^  that  "the  care  of  the  aged 
minister  is  closely  related  to  ministerial  efficiency  as  well  as  to  the  task  of  recruiting 
vigorous  and  intelligent  young  men  for  the  ministry."  The  injection  of  this  secular 
and  business-like  point  of  view  should  contribute  extensively  to  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problem  than  has  prevailed  hitherto.  The  developments  of  the  last  few 
years  furnish  adequate  evidence  that  this  point  of  view  has  already  begun  to  bear  fruit. 
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The  progress  of  the  Church  Pension  Fund  in  the  brief  period  since  its  establish- 
ment is  indicated  in  the  report  that  on  October  1, 1920,  the  Fund  was  paying  out 
for  pensions  in  force  at  the  rate  of  $1000  a  day,  the  total  current  obligations  amount- 
ing to  $367,013.73.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Fund  was  extending  pension 
protection  to  the  amount  of  $6,228,878. 

As  compared  with  other  denominations,  the  Episcopal  Church  stands  by  virtue  of 
its  organization  and  legislative  machinery  in  a  very  favorable  position,  which  ena- 
bled it  to  adopt  a  uniform  compulsory  pension  scheme  not  feasible  in  the  other  cases. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  while  the  wisdom  of  sound  pension  principles  may 
now  be  said  to  be  recognized,  the  administration  and  financial  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  adoption  by  other  denominations  are  considerably  greater. 

The  Church  of  Christ  undertook  the  consideration  of  a  sound  pension  plan  at  its 
Convention  in  1916,  and  after  actuarial  consultations  inaugurated  it  in  1919.  The 
plan  provides  benefits  for  old  age,  disability,  death,  and  dependents.  For  the  accrued 
liabilities  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  Relief  Fund.  Membership  is  open  to  all  who  are 
between  twenty-one  and  sixty  years  of  age  and  engaged  in  denominational  service. 
The  members  are  required  to  contribute  annually  such  premiums,  based  on  sex  and 
age,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  $100  at  sixty-five.  To  this  it  is 
hoped  to  add  ultimately  $400  a  year  from  a  fund  to  be  raised  by  contributions  from 
the  individual  churches  and  other  sources.  For  the  present  the  sum  to  be  added  to  the 
$100  annuity  will  be  determined  by  the  Pension  Board  as  occasion  arises.  It  is  ex- 
pected and  urged  that  each  church  will  undertake  to  contribute  six  per  cent  of  its 
minister's  salary  each  year.  Retirement  will  be  permitted  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
after  thirty  years  of  service.  Proportionate  pensions  will  be  paid  in  the  case  of  retire- 
ment with  less  than  thirty  years  of  service  or  of  total  disability.  To  the  widows  and 
minor  children  of  retired  ministers  allowances  of  60  per  cent  of  the  pension  are  to  be 
paid.  Provision  is  made  for  withdrawals  and  death  before  retirement. 

The  pension  plan  of  the  Relief  and  Annuity  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention follows  similar  lines.  Each  eligible  member  is  required  to  contribute  a  sum 
which  will  accumulate  enough  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  $100,  to  be  supplemented 
with  an  additional  sum  up  to  $400  to  be  paid  ultimately  out  of  the  funds  raised  in 
the  Seventy -five  Million  Campaign.  Thirty  years  of  service  are  required  for  the  full 
retiring  allowance  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  disability  allowances  are  the  same  as 
for  old  age  retirement  and  60  per  cent  of  such  allowances  are  to  be  paid  to  widows 
and  minor  children. 

The  plans  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of  the  Relief  and  Annuity  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  constitute  a  half-way  house  between  a  partially  assured 
and  a  completely  sound  actuarial  scheme.  To  the  extent  that  these  plans  are  based 
on  actuarially  attained  contributions  from  or  on  behalf  of  a  minister  to  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  $100  they  are,  of  course,  sound  and  as- 
sured; for  the  rest  the  plans  are  still  dependent  on  the  philanthropic  interest  of  the 
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members  of  the  respective  denominations.  In  1914  a  system  following  similar  lines 
was  adopted  for  the  Congregational  ministers.  In  1917  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  entered  upon  a  campaign  for  $5,000,000  as  a  Pilgrim  Memo- 
rial Fund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  an  Annuity  Fund  for  Congrega- 
tional Ministers.  At  the  close  of  1920  $6,300,000  had  been  subscribed.  This  has  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  a  new  pension  system,  known  as  the  Expanded  Fund, 
which  is  completely  sound  actuarially  and  in  principle.  The  old  system  established 
in  1914,  now  known  as  the  Original  Plan,  is  retained  for  those  ministers  who  had 
become  members  up  to  December  31,  1920,  and  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  in- 
come of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  extended  to  them.  The  new  system,  the  Ex- 
panded Plan,  is  based  on  annual  contributions  of  six  per  cent  of  salary,  paid  either 
by  the  ministers  or  in  whole  or  part  by  their  churches,  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum 
annual  salary  of  $1000.  After  the  first  year  of  membership  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  income  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  will  be  credited  to  the  account  of  each 
member,  and  will  operate  to  reduce  by  the  amount  paid  the  annual  dues  of  six  per 
cent  of  salary.  In  the  case  of  a  minister  who  receives  a  salary  of  less  than  $1000  a 
year,  the  share  from  the  income  of  the  Fund  will  be  raised  by  the  sum  necessary  to 
bring  his  contribution  up  to  six  per  cent  of  the  assumed  minimum  salary  of  $1000. 
The  plan  is  based  on  the  calculation  that  an  annual  payment  of  six  per  cent  of  salary, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  thirty,  will  yield  an  annuity  of  half  of  average  salary  at  the 
retiring  age  of  sixty-five.  Ministers  who  desire  to  continue  in  service  beyond  this  age 
may  continue  to  pay  their  contributions  and  to  share  in  the  income  of  the  Fund 
until  they  retire.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  savings  bank  principle,  and  at  the  time 
of  retirement  accumulations  credited  to  each  member  will  be  used  as  single  premium 
payments  for  the  purchase  either  of  a  single  life  annuity  for  the  member  himself,  or 
of  a  joint  life  annuity  which  will  yield  an  annuity  of  60  per  cent  of  the  annuity  en- 
joyed by  him  for  a  member'^s  widow  or,  if  he  is  not  survived  by  his  wife,  for  his  minor 
children.  In  the  case  of  total  disability  or  death  before  retirement,  accumulations 
will  be  used  as  single  premium  payments  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  the 
member  or  his  widow  or  minor  children.  Members  who  withdraw  from  service  may 
surrender  their  membership  certificates  and  receive  a  paid-up  certificate  for  a  deferred 
annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  scheme  also  provides  for  supplementary  protec- 
tion against  death  and  disability  purchased  by  the  member  in  conjunction  with  an 
annuity  certificate  at  premium  rates  based  on  age.  The  life  insurance  takes  the  form 
of  term  protection  benefits  in  units  of  $170  as  an  initial  payment  and  $5  a  month  for 
a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty  months.  Each  unit  corresponds  to  insurance  for 
$1000,  payable  in  one  sum.  A  maximum  of  ten  units  of  term  protection  benefits  wiU 
be  written.  The  disability  benefits,  which  are  issued  only  in  conjunction  with  the  tei-m 
protection  benefits  and  old  age  annuity,  will  provide  protection  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
salary,  or  a  maximum  of  $1000  a  year  in  case  of  total  and  permanent  disability. 
The  Congregational  Church  by  this  plan,  which,  it  will  readily  be  recognized,  fol- 
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lows  the  recommendations  of  a  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Insurance  and  Annuity  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  provides  the  most  complete  protection  for  its  ministers. 
The  Expanded  Plan  for  the  provision  of  annuities  is  sound  and  based  on  careful 
actuarial  considerations,  without  introducing  such  speculative  elements  as  protec- 
tion for  minor  children,  except  in  so  far  as  a  member  may  decide  on  a  reduction  of  his 
own  annuity  in  their  interest  and  then  only  if  he  is  not  survived  by  his  wife.  It  will 
probably  take  some  time  to  inculcate  the  advantages  of  the  supplementary  term 
protection  and  disability  benefits  taken  out  in  connection  with  the  old  age  annuity 
protection.  The  literature  already  put  forward  by  the  Annuity  Fund  for  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  on  all  phases  of  protection  against  the  hazards  of  life  is  so  clear  and 
convincing  that  the  advantages  cannot  fail  but  be  attractive  to  the  ministers  con- 
cerned. The  Expanded  Plan  has  already  been  copied  in  detail  for  its  own  ministers  by 
the  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Benefit  Board  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 
There  is  evident  among  the  churches  a  realization  that  the  old  philanthropic  and 
charitable  systems  for  taking  care  of  their  superannuated  and  disabled  ministers  offer 
no  assurance  that  adequate  protection  can  be  provided.  The  corollary  of  this  is  the 
desire,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  each  denomination  is  concerned,  to  advance  in 
the  direction  of  soundness.  Up  to  the  present  this  has  meant  that  in  some  denomi- 
nations only  part  of  the  retiring  allowance  is  actuarially  assured,  in  others  that  the 
situation  wan*ants  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  sound  actuarial  foundation  for  the 
whole  allowance.  To  the  best  of  their  ability  the  respective  Boards  have  provided  a 
minimum  protection  against  the  chief  hazards  of  life;  to  this  minimum  the  Congre- 
gational plan,  protected  at  the  outset  by  a  large  fund,  offers  its  ministers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rounding  out  and  securing  at  their  own  cost  a  maximum  of  protection.  For 
the  time  being  an  element  of  uncertainty  will  continue — in  the  plans  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  as  to  the  annual  amount  by  which 
the  $100  annuity  purchased  by  contributions  will  be  supplemented,  in  the  plans  of 
the  Congregational  Church  and  the  Northern  Baptist  Fund  as  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  annual  contribution  of  six  per  cent  of  salary  will  be  reduced.  One  weakness 
marks  the  pension  plans  for  all  these  denominations,  and  that  is  inherent  in  the  in- 
dependence of  their  individual  churches,  which  renders  compulsory  membership  or  a 
compulsory  tax  for  a  uniform  plan  virtually  impossible.  Much  of  the  success  of  all 
the  plans  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  various  Boards  to  educate  the  individual 
churches  and  their  members  in  the  principles  underlying  sound  pensions,  a  feature 
which  may  in  the  long  run  have  educative  consequences  beneficial  not  alone  to  the 
churches  concerned  but  to  the  public  at  large. 
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The  Committee  on  Industrial  Pensions  of  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York 
has  published  a  survey  of  industrial  pensions  which  furnishes  a  useful  summary  of 
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the  existing  situation  at  a  time  when  sounder  principles  are  being  considered.  The 
Committee  states  that  there  are  at  present  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred  industrial  pension  plans  thi'oughout  the  country,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  were  studied.  These  cover,  as  did  the  list  in  the  Tenth  Annical  Report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  systems  maintained  by  public  utility  companies,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  conceras,  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  miscellaneous 
organizations.  Starting  with  an  analysis  of  the  aims  underlying  the  establishment 
of  these  plans,  the  Committee  finds  that  on  the  whole  these  have  not  been  realized. 
Pension  systems  are  not  effective  means  for  increasing  efficiency,  reducing  labor 
turnover,  attracting  employees  of  ability,  or  decreasing  labor  troubles.  Inaugurated 
to  reward  loyalty  and  from  a  recognition  of  a  moral  obligation,  pensions  have 
appealed  chiefly  to  the  older  employees  who  were  nearing  the  time  of  retirement. 
The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  industrial  pension  plans  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  gen- 
eral the  importance  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  and  interest  of  employees  has  not 
been  recognized,  and  the  majority  of  the  plans  are  operated  on  a  non-contributory 
basis,  which  in  the  industrial  field  frequently  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
pension  system  is  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  employer  rather  than  of  the  employee. 
Further,  since  the  pensions  are  most  frequently  based  on  a  year  to  year  policy  and 
are  reducible  as  the  financial  situation  may  demand,  they  do  not  carry  for  the 
younger  employees  a  definite  assurance  that  would  lie  in  a  plan  established  on  a 
reserve  basis  calculated  on  the  actuarial  liabilities  involved. 

The  plans  vary  considerably  in  all  the  details  of  administration,  sources  of  funds, 
eligibility  to  membership,  age  of  retirement,  amount  of  pension,  and  provision  for 
disability  and  dependents.  In  some  cases  the  systems  are  administered  by  a  board 
of  directors,  in  others  by  special  boards,  with  rare  instances  of  employee  representa- 
tion. Eligibility  to  membership  varies  with  limitations  as  to  age,  status  as  a  wage- 
earner  or  salaried  official,  amount  of  salary,  and  membership  in  a  relief  association. 
Except  in  railway  pension  plans  the  sources  of  the  funds  are  not  definite :  sometimes 
appropriations  necessary  to  meet  current  obligations  are  made;  sometimes  pension 
obligations  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  operating  expenses;  sometimes  the 
plans  are  inaugurated  with  an  initial  fund  with  appropriations  periodically  to  build 
up  a  permanent  fund.  The  cost  of  pensions  ranges  from  one  to  three  per  cent  of  the 
annual  payroll,  but  these  figures  can  hardly  be  representative  because  of  the  recency 
of  most  of  the  plans.  The  age  of  retirement  ranges  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  for 
men,  with  sixty-five  as  the  most  common  age,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  for  women, 
with  fifty-five  as  the  most  common  age.  The  length  of  service  required  for  eligibility 
to  a  pension  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years.  The  pension  is  usually  based  on 
a  stated  percentage  of  wages  at  or  for  a  few  yeai-s  preceding  retirement  multiplied 
by  the  years  of  service.  Protection  against  total  and  permanent  disability  is  pro- 
vided, but  usually  after  long  periods  of  service,  while  the  allowance  may  be  discre- 
tionary or  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  old  age  pension  as  the  length  of  service 
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prior  to  disability  bears  to  the  total  length  required  for  superannuation.  In  a  few 
instances  provision  is  made  for  dependents  in  the  form  either  of  pensions  or  death 
benefits. 

>/  The  most  obvious  fact  that  stands  out  in  this  survey  is  that  the  principles  under- 
lying pensions  have  not  been  considered  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  plans. 
They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  being  mere  imitations  of  the  earlier  philanthropic  and 
charitable  schemes  which  were  derived  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employees  on 
the  brink  of  retirement,  and  even  then  without  any  knowledge  of  the  probable  future 
cost.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  Committee  has  clearly  enunciated  the  principles  that 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  a  pension  system : 

(1)  Competent  actuarial  guidance  must  be  enlisted  from  the  start,  partly  to  fur- 
nish some  idea  of  the  probable  cost  and  to  provide  security,  since  "A  pension 
promise  that  is  not  certain  involves  an  uncertain  morality." 

(2)  The  cost  of  the  accrued  liabilities  must  be  ascertained. 

(3)  The  legal  obligations  of  a  pension  system  must  be  considered,  and  right  must 
be  reserved  either  to  amend  or  abandon  a  plan,  as  experience  demands,  with 
due  regard  for  rights  that  have  already  accrued. 

(4)  Separate  funds  should  be  maintained  to  meet  pension  obligations. 

(5)  Expert  administration,  either  permanent  or  supervisory  in  character,  must 
be  provided. 

(6)  Pension  plans  should  be  operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  as  between  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of  financing  and  administer- 
ing pension  systems  "can  be  overcome  by  purchasing  annuities  for  employees  which 
can  be  obtained  from  any  life  insurance  company."  The  Group  Pension  Plan  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  was  cited  in  the  last  Report  as  an  example  of 
the  contribution  of  the  insurance  companies  to  the  problem  of  industrial  pensions. 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  has  this  year  introduced  an  annuity  policy, 
which  is  put  forward  as  the  Third  Link  between  Employer  and  Employee  —  the 
other  two  being  Group  Insurance  and  Group  Disability  Insurance.  The  policy  is 
issued  on  the  savings  plan  basis  of  regular  annual  contributions  which  may  be  paid 
either  by  the  employer  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  his  employees,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  they  may  agree,  and  which  may  be  supplemented  by  additional  contributions 
from  the  latter.  The  contributory  plan  is  advocated  as  promoting  interest,  coopera- 
tion, and  thrift,land  as  improving  efficiency  and  morale.  The  plan  may  be  safeguarded 
against  labor  turnover  by  instituting  a  probationary  period  of  service  as  a  prior  con- 
dition for  the  employer's  contributionsfjV  .separate  policy  is  issued  for  each  employee 
and  constitutes  a  contract  which  offers  security  for  the  payment  of  the  future  benefits 
involved.  The  policy  combines  both  annuity  and  disability  benefits,  provides  a  death 
benefit,  and  carries  a  cash  surrender  value  and  title  to  annual  dividends.  The  plan  is 
based  on  annual  premiums  in  units  of  $105  ($5  for  disability),  or  in  monthly  pre- 
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miums  of  $9  (45  cents  for  disability).  A  medical  examination  is  required  for  disability. 
For  the  group  plan  at  least  twenty-five  employees  must  be  covered.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  premiums  mentioned,  if  payment  is  begun  by  a  man  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  will  yield  an  annuity  at  sixty-five  of  $776.40  or  $64.70  monthly,  and  a  disability 
allowance  of  $427.56  or  $35.63  monthly,  payable  from  the  time  of  total  permanent 
incapacity  up  to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  when  the  old  age  annuity  begins.  In  the  event 
of  disabiHty  all  subsequent  deposits  are  waived.  The  death  benefit  consists  of  a  single 
cash  pa3nTient  of  the  contributions  accumulated  with  compound  interest  at  3  per  cent 
plus  the  accrued  dividends.  The  cash  surrender  feature,  which  serves  well  as  a  sell- 
ing point,  is  hardly  justifiable  in  connection  with  an  annuity  policy,  since  it  may 
defeat  the  main  purpose  of  a  pension  scheme  and  discourage  rather  than  promote 
thrift.  If  the  sound  basis  of  a  pension  is  that  it  represents  deferred  pay,  there  is  no 
reason  for  providing  a  cash  surrender  value  for  the  employer,  and  since  the  purpose 
of  a  pension  is  to  furnish  protection  against  old  age  or  disability,  it  should  not  be 
possible  for  the  employee  to  sacrifice  the  prospective  benefit  for  a  present  need. 

Policies  of  the  type  here  discussed  obviate  many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  at- 
tended the  revision  of  industrial  pension  plans  on  sound  principles.  They  are  flexi- 
ble and  adaptable  to  local  conditions;  they  are  actuarially  sound;  they  are  operated 
on  a  reserve  basis  and  are  thus  considerably  cheaper  than  pensions  paid  on  the  cash 
disbursement  plan ;  they  are  legally  safeguarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  accounting 
and  investing;  and,  finally,  they  are  probably  administered  on  lower  overhead  costs 
than  would  be  possible  for  an  ordinary  industrial  concern.  This  application  of  the 
principles  underlying  annuity  policies  to  industrial  needs  promises  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  hitherto  handled  in  ignorance  of  the  cost 
involved  and  on  a  hit  or  miss  plan,  with  a  consequent  burden  on  the  employer  and 
insecurity  of  protection  for  the  employee. 


PENSION  LITERATURE:  MASSACHUSETTS 

Few  legislatures  in  this  country  have  given  the  same  attention  to  the  subject  of 
pensions  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  To  the  two  valuable  reports  issued  in  1910  by 
the  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Annuities,  and  Insurance,  and  in  1914  by  the 
Commissioner  on  Pensions,  there  has  been  added  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  (House  No.  1203, 1921).  The  earlier  commissions  had  begun  the 
task  of  educating  the  public  in  sound  principles  underlying  pensions,  and  had  inau- 
gurated pension  legislation  which  at  the  time  gave  the  lead  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  such  matters.  Not  all  pension  legislation,  however,  had  been  inspired  by  these 
reports,  with  the  result  that  at  present  complete  chaos  prevails.  Some  pension  sys- 
tems are  sound,  others  are  unsound;  some  of  the  systems  are  administered  by  the 
state,  others  by  counties,  and  others  again  by  cities  and  towns ;  some  are  contribu- 
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tory,  others  non-contributory;  and  a  large  section  of  the  public  employees  still 
remains  entirely  unprotected  against  old  age.  Within  the  same  class  of  pensions  the 
greatest  inequalities  prevail;  the  contributions  in  some  are  limited  to  salaries  up  to 
$1500,  in  others  up  to  $2000  a  year ;  the  minimum  pensions  range  from  $200  to 
$400  and  the  maximum  from  $1200  to  $1500;  disability  protection  can  be  acquired 
in  one  plan  after  fifteen  years  of  service  and  in  another  only  after  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice. The  inequalities  under  the  numerous  contributory  schemes  are  still  more  glaring 
in  the  amount  of  pension,  age  of  retirement,  and  other  points.  To  the  regular  systems, 
whether  contributory  or  non-contributory,  there  must  be  added  special  pension  legis- 
lation for  small  groups  and  special  resolves  of  gratuities  for  widows  and  dependents. 

The  result,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  rapidly  mounting  burden  on  the  public 
treasury,  all  the  more  serious  because  it  is  realized  that  the  peak  of  expense  will  not 
be  reached  for  many  years  to  come.  Pension  laws  were  passed  without  any  estimates 
of  the  appropriations  that  would  be  called  for  to  pay  the  promised  benefits.  The  rapid 
increase  is  indicated  in  the  Report  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  1913  $721,264  was  paid 
to  1501  pensioners,  $1,535,647  was  spent  on  2950  pensioners  in  1920,  these  sums 
being  shared  by  the  state  and  local  treasuries,  but  the  burden  in  any  case  falling  on 
the  public.  For  teachers  alone  the  cost  has  risen  from  $65,777  in  1915  to  $190,230 
in  1920  and  $212,105  estimated  for  1921.  In  the  absence  of  actuarial  valuations  it 
is  expected  that  the  teachers'  retirement  system  will  need  ultimately  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $750,000,  and  the  state  employees'  system  $220,000,  in  neither  case 
allowing  for  expansion  of  the  services  or  changes  in  salaries. 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Pensions  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  entire  question  of  pensions  under  existing  laws,  and 
to  consider  the  changes  necessary  to  make  pensions  more  uniform  and  equitable  as 
well  as  the  advisability  of  making  the  contributory  plan  universal.  ITie  last  part  of 
this  reference  was  easily  disposed  of,  for  recent  progress  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
pensions  has  been  wholly  in  the  direction  of  the  contributory  plan.  Those  employees 
who  are  under  a  contributory  scheme  were  found  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  but,  while 
the  same  was  also  true  for  those  under  the  non-contributory  plan,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  accept  the  contributory  plan  among  those  who  as  yet  enjoy  no 
pension  protection  at  all.  A  very  sane  attitude  is  revealed  in  the  statement  that 
"  Some  expressed  the  opinion  that  with  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  pensions  to 
the  public  treasury  there  was  danger  that  non-contributory  pensions  might  be  abol- 
ished, and  it  was  felt  that  a  contributory  plan  was  more  likely  to  have  the  continued 
support  of  the  public,  and  that  there  was  therefore  greater  security  and  a  better 
chance  of  permanence  in  the  contributory  plan."  The  Committee  endorsed  the  re- 
commendations of  its  predecessors  in  favor  of  the  contributory  plan  in  future  pen- 
sion legislation,  and,  while  recognizing  the  "accrued  rights"  or  expectations  under 
the  non-contributory  plan,  declared  that  "it  seems  to  us  quite  proper  to  make  any 
increase  in  salaries  conditional  upon  entering  the  contributory  system." 
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The  most  serious  defect  discovered  by  the  Committee  is  the  absence  of  provision 
to  take  care  of  the  accrued  liabilities,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  is  unknown  and 
is  shifted  to  future  taxpayers.  Nor  do  the  existing  pension  laws  provide  for  meeting 
the  accruing  liabilities.  With  reference  to  the  accrued  liabilities  the  Committee  re- 
commends a  bond  issue  payable  serially  within  a  reasonable  period,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  accruing  liabilities  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  reserve  system  in  place  of 
the  present  burdensome  cash  disbursement  system  of  settlement.  In  the  absence  of 
satisfactory  data,  however,  there  is  no  definite  basis  on  which  to  calculate  the  neces- 
sary reserves  to  be  appropriated  each  year.  Accordingly  the  Committee  recommends 
a  compromise,  under  which  sufficient  funds  will  be  appropriated  each  year  to  pay  the 
pensions  of  employees  retired  in  that  year.  Legislation  to  this  end  is  recommended 
and  bills  are  drafted  for  both  the  teachers  and  state  employees  retirement  funds. 
Under  the  circumstances  this  is  a  happy  solution  and  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
cost  very  considerably.  It  might,  however,  have  proved  feasible  to  reduce  the  cost 
still  further  by  inaugurating  a  complete  reserve  system  for  teachers  and  employees 
entering  service  in  future. 

The  Committee  refrained  from  recommending  changes  to  eliminate  the  existing 
inequalities  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice.  Before  this  can  be  undertaken  the 
Committee  urges  the  desirability  of  an  actuarial  study  of  the  existing  funds  and 
their  future  costs.  On  the  subject  of  special  legislation  and  resolves  the  Committee 
expresses  itself  unequivocally.  Most  of  these  laws,  with  the  exception  of  cases  cover- 
ing special  need  arising  from  exceptional  circumstances,  "are  without  merit  and  per- 
nicious"— a  statement  that  may  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  legisla- 
ture in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  reasoned  statement  that  follows : 

"This  special  legislation  is  generally  passed,  not  on  recommendation  of  the  em- 
ploying department  in  case  of  State  employees  or  on  recommendation  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  employing  county,  city,  town,  or  district  in  the  case  of  county  or 
municipal  employees,  but  at  the  solicitation  and  on  the  ex  parte  statements  of  the 
persons  who  will  be  benefited.  By  the  frequent  and  indiscriminate  passages  of  these 
special  laws,  a  tempting  invitation  is  held  out  to  all  to  seek  special  favors  by  legis- 
lation. Furthermore,  the  passage  of  these  special  laws  is  productive  of  grave  inequal- 
ities and  discriminations,  and  consequent  discontent." 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  in  the  matter  of  pensions  in  Massachusetts 
is  not  minimized.  The  Committee  has  performed  its  task  admirably  in  a  clear  statement 
of  the  facts  and  in  a  precise  outline  of  the  fundamental  problems  involved.  The  time 
limit  imposed  upon  its  deliberations  left  the  Committee  no  recourse  but  to  recommend 
further  study  of  the  problem,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cost  to  the  state  and 
the  needs  of  its  employees.  In  the  meantime  it  urges  that  "no  steps  be  taken  by  the 
General  Court  to  increase  existing  pensions  or  to  create  any  new  pensions  or  retire- 
ment systems  or  to  extend  pension  laws,  unless  definite  calculations  are  available  as  to 
the  cost  involved,  and  provision  made  for  covering  the  liabilities  as  they  accrue." 
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An  important  part  of  the  enquiry  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  will  be 
conducted  independently  for  Boston,  where  the  City  Council  has  voted  $9000  for 
the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  pension  system  as  it  relates  to  city  em- 
ployees. The  city's  variegated  pension  systems  are  the  residuaries  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  special  acts  passed  in  thirty-seven  years.  In  urging  this  ap- 
propriation the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  thus  summarizes  the  situation :  "Under 
the  present  arrangement  a  large  number  of  employees  receive  no  pension  of  any  kind, 
while  other  employees  receive  pensions  which  vary  in  amount  between  different 
classes.  This  condition  not  only  cannot  fail  to  react  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  mu- 
nicipal service,  but  also  is  unfair  to  many  present  and  future  employees  of  the  city. 
In  the  haphazard  and  disjointed  development  of  this  system,  no  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  ultimate  cost.  ...  It  would  be  unwise  to  proceed  under  the  present 
system  or  to  permit  further  extension  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  future 
liability  involved."  Undoubtedly  the  situation  demands  study  and  investigation,  but 
whether  independent  local  enquiries  are  desirable  in  view  of  the  task  already  accom- 
plished and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  raises  a  question  of 
policy  in  which  the  value  of  cooperation  cannot  be  neglected. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Pensions  of  1914  probably  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  pensions.  The  present  statesmanlike  Report  of  the  Joint 
Special  Committee  on  Pensions,  stating  so  simply  and  lucidly  the  problems  and  pit- 
falls of  pension  legislation,  may  well  prove  to  be  equally  influential  in  the  next  few 
years. 

MILWAUKEE  PENSION  COMMISSION 

Pension  literature  is  not  often  humanized  by  drawing  for  support  upon  belles-lettres. 
The  Tentative  Recommendations  of  the  Pension  Laws  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Milwaukee  in  pursuance  of  a  state  legislative  enactment  of  1919,  invites 
attention  by  its  quotation  from  Ruskin.  No  happier  principle  for  a  consideration  of 
pensions  could  have  been  found  than  Ruskin's  "When  we  build,  let  us  think  that 
we  build  forever.  Let  it  not  be  for  the  present  delight,  not  for  present  use  alone." 
The  recent  reforms  in  pension  theory  rest  wholly  on  this  principle,  just  as  the  failure 
of  the  pensions  based  on  the  assessment  and  "pot"  plan  was  due  to  neglect  of  it. 
The  Tentative  Recommendations  issued  in  June,  1920,  were  followed  in  November  by 
the  Report  of  the  Pension  Laws  Commission,  in  which  the  Recommendations  were  incor- 
porated with  modifications  based  on  further  study. 

The  Milwaukee  Pension  Laws  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Donald  F.  Campbell  was 
the  actuary,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  three  tasks  :  (1)  To  conduct  an  investigation 
of  the  operation  of  all  existing  pension  systems  in  the  city;  (2)  to  make  a  collection 
of  available  information  regarding  the  operation  of  pension  systems  in  other  states 
and  countries;  and  (3)  to  propose  recommendations  regarding  provisions  for  payment 
of  pensions  to  public  employees. 
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The  result  of  the  investigation  into  the  operation  of  the  present  funds,  all  of  which 
are  pronounced  unsound,  revealed  the  following  facts:  that  the  burden  of  the  police- 
men's pensions  would  increase  from  6.1  per  cent  of  the  payroll  in  1920  to  29.7  per 
cent  of  the  payroll  in  1962,  when  the  peak  would  be  reached;  the  firemen'^s  pension 
would  increase  from  10.1  per  cent  of  the  pajrroU  to  34.1  per  cent  in  1962;  and  the 
teachers'  pensions  from  1.3  per  cent  in  1920  to  6.8  per  cent  in  1962. 

A  chapter  on  the  Review  of  Experience  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  Coun- 
tries with  the  Operation  and  Growth  of  Pension  Legislation  for  Public  Employees 
contains  a  resume  of  the  more  readily  available  information  on  the  subject,  much 
of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The 
information  is,  however,  well  selected  and  gathered  round  two  main  topics:  (1)  In- 
consistencies in  the  sources  of  revenues,  the  management,  contributions,  benefits, 
and  age  of  retirement;  service  requirement  and  disability  provisions;  and  (2)  unan- 
imity in  recent  reports  of  pension  investigations,  especially  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  reserve  basis,  the  sources  of  funds,  and  participation  in  contributions. 

The  consideration  of  the  basic  principles  of  a  sound  pension  system  wisely  begins 
with  the  definition  of  a  pension  as  defended  pay,  a  point  of  view  which  establishes 
a  thoroughly  sound  basis  for  the  further  consideration  of  pension  principles,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  quotation :  "  The  modern  conception  of  a  pension,  among 
students  of  the  subject,  is  that  a  pension  promise  is  a  contract  between  the  employee 
and  the  public  as  his  employer  whereby  the  public  provides  that  certain  payments 
on  account  of  salary  be  deferred,  and  paid  if  the  employee  fulfills  certain  conditions, 
and  only  if  he  fulfills  certain  conditions.  If  the  principle  is  accepted  that  a  pen- 
sion promise  is  a  contract  entered  into  between  the  employee  and  the  public  as  his 
employer,  whereby  certain  payments  to  the  employee  are  earned,  if  he  fulfills  cer- 
tain requirements,  then  it  follows  at  once  that  the  employer  in  simple  justice  to  the 
employee  should  lay  aside  each  year  while  service  is  being  rendered,  and  allocate  to 
the  employee,  the  amount  required  to  meet  these  deferred  payments  because  of  service 
given  during  the  year  in  question."  From  this  follows  naturally  the  acceptance  of 
the  "Reserve"  plan,  which  has  the  further  advantage  "that  it  automatically  forces  a 
proper  system  of  cost  accounting,"  and  in  turn  leads  to  the  principle  that  the  inter- 
ests of  every  individual  employee  are  conserved  as  an  individual.  The  Commission  read- 
ily disposes  of  the  objection  sometimes  urged  against  the  reserve  plan  that  it  in- 
volves the  accumulation  of  large  funds  that  might  be  used  for  other  pui*poses,  and  of 
the  suggestion  that  public  pensions,  like  other  public  improvements,  be  paid  by  means 
of  long  term  bonds,  which  would,  of  course,  place  the  burden  on  a  generation  that  has 
not  received  the  benefit  of  a  service  for  which  it  would  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

The  purpose  of  a  sound  pension  system  is  briefly  and  clearly  presented.  It  aims 
to  make  a  service  attractive,  to  hold  employees,  to  provide  protection  in  old  age, 
and  to  render  possible  the  superannuation  without  hardships  of  those  past  their 
efficiency.  The  Commission  recommends  three  features  as  essential  to  the  attractive- 
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ness  of  a  pension  system :  (1)  refunds,  with  interest,  of  deductions  from  salary  in 
the  event  of  withdrawal  from  service;  (2)  provision  for  disability  from  the  beginning 
of  service;  (3)  provision  for  widows  and  children  in  the  event  of  an  employee's  death 
while  in  service.  These  recommendations  are  based  on  the  principle  that  benefits 
under  a  pension  system  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  in  an  employee's  career  and 
should  increase  with  continued  service.  Accordingly,  as  explained  in  the  Tentative 
Recommendations,  "the  benefits  are  related  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  values  of 
services  as  reflected  in  salaries.  Some  are  available  from  the  beginning  of  service; 
some  are  of  value  in  particular  to  young  employees  and  to  those  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice have  not  been  long ;  some  especially  meet  the  needs  of  the  middle-aged  and  of 
those  whose  families  are  of  dependent  ages;  and  some  provide  for  the  older  employees 
justly  and  adequately.  The  family  is  recognized  as  the  unit,  not  the  individual 
employee,  and  the  element  of  dependency  is  dealt  with  in  a  practical  manner."  Of 
noteworthy  interest  are  the  provisions  of  a  disability  allowance  from  the  time  of 
entrance  into  service  and  of  allowances  for  dependent  children  in  the  event  of  death. 
Both  provisions  are  more  generous  than  are  usually  found ;  the  former  will  not  prove 
costly  according  to  the  rate  proposed;  the  latter  may,  however,  prove  burdensome 
in  the  long  run  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  raises  the 
question  of  policy  —  what  limits  may  reasonably  be  set  up  to  the  benefits  provided 
under  a  pension  scheme  ? 

The  proposed  pension  scheme  is  intended  to  cover  police,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
other  employees  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  The  system  is  to  be  contributory,  and 
contributions  both  of  the  employee  and  employer  are  to  be  kept  to  the  individual 
account  of  each  employee,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  that  is  to  provide  for 
disability  benefits.  The  rates  of  contribution  vary  with  each  branch  of  the  service, 
and  rates  between  the  public  and  the  employees'  contributions  vary  similarly.  Thus 
"for  age  and  service  annuities,  the  ratio  between  the  public  and  its  firemen  and  police- 
men is  set  at  3  to  1,  and  in  the  case  of  municipal  employees  and  the  teachers  at  2 
to  1.  For  widows'  annuities  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  the  policemen  and  firemen  is  2  J 
to  1  and  in  those  of  municipal  employees  and  teachers  2  to  1.'*  Hence,  while  the  con- 
tributions for  all  benefits  and  including  a  small  charge  for  expenses  of  administra- 
tion range  from  Q.Q^5  per  cent  of  salary  for  women  to  ^.69>5  per  cent  of  salary  for 
men,  the  public  will  contribute  sums  varying  from  7.50  per  cent  for  women  to  13.75 
per  cent  for  firemen  and  policemen,  and  9.75  per  cent  for  other  men.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  rates  is  not  explained  or  justified;  it  may  be  due  to  the  assumption  by 
the  city  of  protection  for  minor  children  and  of  benefits  in  the  case  of  disability 
occurring  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The  share  of  the  public  is  so  far  as  practica- 
ble to  be  paid  annually.  The  maximum  age  and  service  annuities,  payable  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty-five,  fifty-seven  for  policemen  and  firemen,  are  based  on  the 
accumulations  of  the  employee's  contributions,  and  one- tenth  of  the  public's  contri- 
butions for  each  year  of  service  after  the  first  ten  years.  No  annuity  is  to  exceed  75 
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per  cent  of  salary.  Provision  is  made  for  the  refund  of  contidbutions  either  in  a  lump 
sum  or  in  annuity  form,  depending  on  the  length  of  service  and  age  at  the  time  of 
resignation  or  dismissal  from  service.  Widows'  annuities  will  be  based  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  contributions  for  this  purpose.  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  accrued  liabilities,  with  the  aim  of  giving  present  employees  the  same  pro- 
tection as  is  contemplated  for  future  entrants.  Policemen  and  firemen  in  service  on  De- 
cember 31, 1921,  will,  according  to  the  recommendations,  "receive  all  the  benefits  pro- 
vided in  their  present  acts  when  such  are  in  excess  of  those  which  they  would  receive 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  will  receive  the  benefits  provided  in  the 
proposed  plan  when  such  are  in  excess  of  those  afforded  under  their  present  acts." 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  plan  governing  pensions  for  policemen,  firemen,  teachers, 
and  other  municipal  employees  would  be  $1,195,584  or  13.9  percent  of  the  payroll 
annually  for  forty  years  until  the  full  reserve  basis  is  reached,  that  is  until  the  accrued 
liabilities  have  been  met,  and  $597,290  or  6.8  per  cent  of  the  payi-oU  annually  when 
the  plan  is  established  on  a  full  reserve  basis. 

When  this  estimate  is  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  prospective  cost  of  pensions 
for  police  and  firemen  under  the  existing  system  will  be  about  $600,000,  that  the  cost 
of  teachers  pensions  is  not  yet  determined,  and  that  a  large  number  of  municipal 
employees  are  not  yet  provided  for  at  all,  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan  are  considerable,  not  merely  in  furnishing  security  to  the  employees,  but  in 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  city  by  about  one-half. 

The  proposed  plan  is  to  be  administered  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  is  to  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  Commission  on  Pensions  consisting  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  ultimately  for  three-year  terms.  Each  fund  is  to  be  under 
the  direct  management  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  five  members — three  elected  by 
the  respective  employees,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or,  if  a 
Commission  is  not  appointed,  the  Comptroller. 

The  results  of  the  proposals  of  the  Milwaukee  Pension  Laws  Commission,  as  of 
those  of  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission,  with  which  it  has  much  in  common, 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  The  recommendations  are  sound ;  the  public  is  given 
an  estimate  of  the  proposed  cost  of  a  system  in  which  it  is  to  bear  the  major  share 
of  the  burden ;  the  benefits  are  to  be  purchased  with  the  accumulation  with  interest 
of  annual  percentages  of  salary  and  accordingly  keep  pace  with  salary  increases  in- 
stead of  being  based  on  the  anticipation  of  salary  scales  thirty  or  forty  years  hence. 
Much  has  already  been  done  to  point  the  way  to  sounder  legislation  for  teachers  pen- 
sions; to  secure  a  reorganization  of  pensions  for  police  and  firemen  along  similar  prin- 
ciples would  indeed  be  a  noteworthy  achievement;  and  to  centralize  such  pensions 
under  the  same  administrative  plan  as  pensions  for  teachers  would  go  far  to  explode 
the  fiction  that  certain  municipal  services  need  special  legislation,  which  in  the  last 
resort  means  pensions  loosely  administered  and  wholly  or  largely  paid  by  the  public. 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  if  the  retirement  bill  proposed  for  the  teachers  of 
Wisconsin  and  discussed  in  another  section  should  be  enacted,  the  teachers  of  Mil- 
waukee would  be  included  in  the  state-wide  system. 
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The  increasing  complexity  of  some  of  the  pension  schemes  either  proposed  or  en- 
acted within  the  last  ^ve  years  raises  the  important  question  as  to  the  position  of 
the  actuary  in  the  development  of  pension  plansf^he  older  pension  systems  failed 
wholly  because  they  were  established  without  actuarial  foundation.  The  sensational 
bankruptcy  of  so  many  systems  at  about  the  same  time  and  the  increasing  volume 
of  literature  on  the  subject  have  impressed  on  a  growing  section  of  the  public  the 
need  of  actuarial  guidance  and  advice  both  in  framing  and  in  supervising  pension 
plans.  So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem  that  it  has 
tended  to  overshadow  the  equally  important  urgency  of  educating  the  public  in  the 
sound  social  principles  that  govern  the  subject.  The  result  has  been  that  as  soon  as 
a  defect  has  been  recognized  in  a  pension  system,  or  as  soon  as  the  desire  to  establish 
a  new  pension  system  manifests  itself,  recourse  is  had  at  once  to  an  actuary. 
^  According  to  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  the  term  actuary  "is  now  applied  spe- 
cifically to  one  who  makes  those  calculations  as  to  the  probabilities  of  human  life, 
on  which  the  practice  of  life  assurance  and  the  valuation  of  reversionary  interests, 
deferred  annuities,  etc.,  are  based."  Actuarial  science  is  based  on  mathematics,  and  the 
chief  qualification  of  the  actuary  is  founded  in  specialization  in  that  field.  By  virtue 
of  his  training  alone  the  actuary  is  no  more  justified  in  determining  the  social  prin- 
ciples underlying  pensions  than  is  the  doctor  in  deciding  the  merits  of  public  health 
insurance.  The  primary  function  of  the  actuary  is  to  determine  the  cost  of  a  pension 
system  to  the  employer,  if  it  is  non-contributory,  to  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
if  it  is  contributory.  For  this  purpose  he  may  either  use  tables  based  on  past  expe- 
rience or  develop  tables  suited  to  the  particular  employment  concerned.  The  elabo- 
ration of  rates  of  mortality,  rates  of  salary  changes,  rates  of  withdrawal  from  service, 
accrued  liabilities,  and  so  on  properly  fall  within  the  sphere  of  his  activity. 

The  study  and  comparison  of  recent  pension  bills  and  acts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  actuary  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  apparently  exceeded  the  functions 
described,  and  has  entered  the  field  which  properly  belongs  to  social  philosophy.  And 
this  has  been  effected  with  greater  ease  because,  mathematically  speaking,  there  is 
little  in  which  the  actuary  cannot  work  out  probabilities,  provided  the  requisite  data 
are  at  hand.  The  result  of  this  tendency  has  been  an  increasing  complexity  and  the 
introduction  of  speculative  elements,  which  may  be  calculable  but  avoidable,  in  pen- 
sion systems.  No  actuary  can  on  the  basis  of  any  given  data  work  out  the  probable 
final  salaries  that  are  really  thirty  or  forty  years  hence;  but  actuaries  constantly 
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make  such  attempts,  and  when  experience  proves  them  wrong  they  with  equal  ease 
suggest  further  adjustments.  Actuarially  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  number  of 
deaths  in  or  withdrawals  from  a  service,  and  to  provide  for  meeting  the  necessary  cost 
of  benefits  in  such  cases ;  but  in  the  one  case  the  question  of  social  ethics  is  raised  as 
to  whether  an  employer  should  furnish  benefits  in  the  event  of  death,  and  in  the 
other  whether  the  speculation  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  initial  certainty  of  a  system 
on  the  basis  of  a  probability.  The  actuary  can  determine  the  cost  of  a  disability  al- 
lowance after  any  period  of  service,  but  it  is  beyond  his  sphere  to  decide  the  time 
when  such  protection  should  be  provided.  He  can  also  determine  the  cost  of  a  pen- 
sion at  a  certain  age  or  after  thirty  or  thirty-five  or  more  years  of  service,  but  the 
actual  decision  of  the  time  of  retirement  rests  not  with  him  but  with  the  public,  or 
the  occupation  particularly  concerned  and  better  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  administrative  factors  on  which  these  decisions  depend.  Proceeding  from 
the  premise  that  anything  can  be  calculated  and  adjusted  later,  if  necessary,  the 
actuary  has  taken  up  the  task  of  drafting  pension  plans. 

This  situation  is  due  in  part  to  the  unfortunate  history  of  pension  plans  which 
were  wholly  the  work  of  laymen  ignorant  of  the  actuarial  basis  involved.  It  would 
be  equally  unfortunate  if  the  development  now  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  the 
actuary  became  both  the  imitator  and  executor  of  pension  systems.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  contributory  pension  system  is  that  it  will  promote  cooperation  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  and  that  it  will  increase  efiiciency.  Neither  of  these 
results  can  be  hoped  for  from  a  scheme  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned. Many  who  are  loud  in  their  pleas  for  "scientific"  pension  plans  are  apt  to 
confuse  scientific  with  complex,  with  the  results  like  the  New  York  City  plan  with 
some  two  thousand  different  rates  of  contribution,  the  Pennsylvania  plan  with  nearly 
one  hundred  rates,  and  the  intelligence  test  in  the  Wisconsin  bill. 
^  The  fact  is  that  in  publicly  supported  pension  schemes  nothing  is  so  desirable  as 
simplicity,  and  this  quality  is  not  incompatible  with  actuarial  soundness.  At  the  out- 
set it  is  for  the  public  and  its  employees  to  decide  whether  a  pension  system  is  de- 
sirable or  not,  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  contributory  versus  the  non-contributory 
systems,  the  justifiability  of  death  benefits  and  refunds  in  the  case  of  withdrawals, 
the  length  of  service  and  age  qualifications  for  retirement,  and  the  approximate  re- 
lation of  a  pension  to  salary.  On  these  questions  they  have  to  draw  on  social  phi- 
losophy and  on  the  experiences  of  any  service  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pension.  It  is  for  the  actuary  to  present  as  a  basis  for  final  decision 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost.  This  is  now  being  done  in  the  case  of  industrial 
pension  plans  by  the  insurance  companies,  whose  schemes  have  the  merit  of  simpli- 
city and  intelligibility  for  the  layman.  To  approach  the  problem,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  some  plans,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actuary  is  to  import  intricacies 
and  complexities  which,  while  mathematically  soluble,  may  be  socially  unwan*anted. 
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may  obscure  issues  which  are  fundamentally  simple,  and  in  the  end  may  keep  the 
actuary  busy  in  making  those  "moderate  adjustments"  which  are  anticipated  at  the 
outset  in  plans  wholly  devised  by  the  actuary.  .^ 

Heney  S.  Pritchett. 


October  15, 1921. 
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DE  MORTUIS 


WILLIAM  GEORGE  BROWN 


WILLIAM  George  Brown  was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1853.  His  parents  having  moved  to  Virginia  in  1869,  he  attended 
the  public  schools  in  Albemarle  County  and  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1874.  Upon  graduation  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  where  he  remained  until  1879,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg for  graduate  study.  On  returning  to  America  he  resumed  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  for  two  years  and  then  accepted  an  appointment  as  instructor  of 
analytical  and  organic  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  following  year  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  where  he  remained 
for  eight  years.  He  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  1896,  and  served  there  until  his  retirement  in  1919,  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 

Professor  Brown  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  the 
Deutsche  Chemische  Gesellschaft.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  the  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  and  the  Folk  Lore  Society. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Brown  a  retiring  allowance  in  Octo- 
ber, 1919.  He  died  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  August  8,  1920. 


EDWIN  BOONE  CRAIGHEAD 

EDWIN  BooNE  Craighead  was  born  at  Ham's  Prairie,  Missouri,  March  3,  1861. 
After  graduating  at  Central  College,  Missouri,  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Vanderbilt  University  during  1884-85  and  spent  two  years  at  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  Leipzig.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Latin  at  Emory  and  Henry  College  in  Virginia,  and  in  1890  he  became  professor 
of  Greek  and  French  at  WofFord  College,  South  Carolina.  In  1893  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College;  two  years  later  he  returned  to  Mis- 
souri as  president  of  Central  College  at  Fayette,  and  later  as  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Normal  School.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  president  of  Tulane  University 
at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  remained  at  this  post  for  eight  years,  when  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Montana.  In  1915  he  was  appointed  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  North  Dakota,  but  on  account  of  failing  health  he  resigned 
in  1917,  having  devoted  thirty-three  years  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Dr.  Craighead  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  having  been  one  of  the  original  twenty-five  trustees 
chosen  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Dr.  Craighead  a  retiring  allowance  in  June, 
1917.  He  died  at  Missoula,  Montana,  October  22,  1920. 


SUSAN  J.  CUNNINGHAM 

SUSAN  J.  Cunningham  was  bom  in  Virginia,  March  23,  1842.  After  studying  at 
Vassar  College  she  went  in  1869  to  Swarthmore  College  as  one  of  its  earliest 
teachers  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  growth.  Beginning  service  in  the  department 
of  mathematics  as  an  instructor,  she  became  assistant  professor  in  1872,  and  in  1874 
full  professor,  which  position  she  held  until  1906,  when  she  retired  after  a  service  of 
thirty-seven  years.  At  the  time  of  her  retirement  she  was  the  only  member  of  the 
faculty  who  had  been  connected  with  the  college  since  its  beginning,  and  she  had  de- 
voted all  of  her  powers  to  its  development.  In  recognition  of  her  work  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  her  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1888. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Cunningham  a  retiring  allowance  in 
April,  1909,  at  the  time  that  Swarthmore  College  was  admitted  to  the  list  of  asso- 
ciated institutions.  She  died  at  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  January  23,  1921. 


ISAAC  NEWTON  DEMMON 

ISAAC  Newton  Demmon  was  born  in  Summit  County,  Ohio,  August  19,  1842. 
After  having  served  in  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1868.  For  the  two  years  following  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Alliance  College,  Ohio,  and  for  two  years  professor  of  ancient 
Languages  at  Hiram  College.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  left  this  post  after  a  year  to  become  principal 
of  the  Ann  Ai*bor  high  school,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  Returning  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  assistant  professor  of  English,  Professor  Demmon  was 
associated  with  the  academic  and  literary  life  of  that  institution  during  a  period  of 
forty-four  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1920.  In  addition  to  his  service  as  head  of 
the  department  of  English,  he  labored  indefatigably  in  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity library,  building  up  notable  collections  in  the  field  of  English  literature. 

llie  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Demmon  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1920.  He  died  September  29,  1921. 


FRANKLIN  BOWDITCH  DEXTER 

FRANKLIN  BowDiTCH  Dexter  was  born  at  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  September 
11,  1842,  and  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1861.  His  life  work  was  con- 
nected with  that  university,  his  service  there  lasting,  in  different  capacities,  through 
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nearly  fifty  years.  In  recognition  of  this  service  Yale  granted  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  1902.  Beginning  as  assistant  in  the  General  Course  at 
the  Scientific  School  in  1863,  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  college  in  1864,  then  in  1867 
an  assistant  in  the  library.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian,  which  post 
he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1912,  altho  he  held  also  other  offices,  being  at  differ- 
ent times  registrar  of  the  College  Faculty,  secretary  of  the  Corporation,  and  from 
1877  to  1888  Larned  professor  of  American  History. 

Professor  Dexter  rendered  a  notable  service  to  Yale  University  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  volumes  on  "Yale  Biographies  and  Annals,"  covering  the  first 
hundred  years  of  Yale's  history.  In  addition,  he  contributed  much  important  data 
on  American  colonial  history  and  was  a  member  of  the  leading  historical  societies 
of  the  country. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Dexter  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1912.  He  died  August  13,  1921,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


DAVID  ROBERTS  DUNGAN 

DAVID  Roberts  Dungan  was  born  in  Noble  County,  Indiana,  May  15, 1837.  He 
was  ordained  into  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  in  1858,  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  thereafter  held  the  pastorate  of  churches  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  at  one 
time  being  chaplain  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Nebraska.  In  1883  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  sacred  literature  in  Drake  University,  where  he  remained  until  1890, 
when  he  was  made  president  of  Cotner  University  at  Bethany,  Nebraska.  He  re- 
turned to  the  ministry  in  1896  and  had  charge  of  the  Christian  Church  in  St.  Louis. 
In  1900  he  resumed  teaching,  becoming  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Chi-istian 
University  at  Canton,  Missouri.  Four  years  later  he  was  recalled  to  the  chair  of 
sacred  literature  at  Drake  University,  which  position  he  held  until  his  retirement 
in  1911. 

Professor  Dungan  was  the  author  of  many  well-known  books,  the  most  widely 
read  being  On  the  Rock,  which  passed  through  many  editions. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Dungan  a  retiring  allowance  in  Janu- 
ary, 1911.  He  died  at  Glendale,  California,  December  9,  1920. 


JOHN  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT 

JOHN  Barnwell  Elliott  was  born  September  28, 1841,  in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 
He  entered  South  Carolina  College  in  1859,  but  on  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  left  with  his  college  corps  and  fought  throughout  the  Civil  War  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Georgia  Regulars.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  on  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1868  was  called  to 
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the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  as  professor  of  chemistry  and 
health  officer.  In  1877  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  materia  medica  and  therapeu- 
tics at  the  New  Orleans  Medical  School  (later  Tulane  University),  on  condition  that 
he  should  still  devote  half  of  his  time  to  his  chair  at  the  University  of  the  South. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  1886,  when  Professor  Elliott  was  made  professor 
of  medicine  at  Tulane  University.  This  position  he  held  until  he  retired  from  active 
service  in  1908. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Elliott  a  retiring  allowance  in  June, 
1908.  He  died  at  Highlands,  North  Carolina,  June  27,  1921. 


WILLIAM  HODGSON  ELLIS 

WILLIAM  Hodgson  Ellis  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1845.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Toronto  both  in  arts  and  in  medicine,  and  in 
1878  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  School  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence of  the  university.  When  this  department  became  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  Professor  Ellis  was  appointed  professor  of  applied  chemis- 
try, and  lectured  to  students  in  the  departments  of  engineering,  medicine,  and  arts. 
In  1914  he  became  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  July,  1919,  after  a  service  of  forty-one  years. 
For  many  years  he  was  also  provincial  analyst  and  a  recognized  authority  on  toxi- 
cology. 

While  Professor  Ellis  did  not  practise  either  in  engineering  or  in  medicine,  he 
was  an  honored  member  of  both  professions,  and  was  one  of  the  few  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Ellis  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1919.  He  died  August  23,  1920,  at  Lake  Joseph,  Muskoka. 


CHARLES  H.  FERNALD 

Charles  H.  Fernald  was  bom  March  16,  1838,  at  Mount  Desert,  Maine.  He 
entered  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Academy  in  1859,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  in  the  navy,  where  he  served  for  three  years.  During  these  years  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  at  the  close  of  his  service  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  from  Bowdoin  College.  In  1865  Professor  Fernald  began  teaching  as  principal 
of  an  academy  in  Maine,  and  in  1871  became  the  first  professor  of  natural  history 
at  the  Maine  State  College,  now  the  University  of  Maine.  He  remained  there  for 
fifteen  years,  resigning  to  accept  the  professorship  of  zoology  and  entomology  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  which  post  he  held  for  twenty-four  years,  retir- 
ing from  active  service  in  1910. 
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Professor  Fernald  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  entomological  subjects,  and 
published  many  articles  in  scientific  journals. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Fernald  a  retiring  allowance  in 
January,  1910.  He  died  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  February  22,  1921. 


HAMLINE  HURLBURT  FREER 

HAMLiNE  HuRLBURT  Freer  was  bom  September  9,  1845,  at  Ellsworth,  Ohio. 
Following  his  graduation  at  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  in  1869, 
he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa,  and  in  1870  he  entered  upon  his  connection 
with  Cornell  College,  which  lasted  over  a  period  of  forty-nine  years.  He  was  first 
the  principal  of  the  preparatory  and  normal  department,  then  in  1887  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  education  and  political  economy  in  the  college,  where  his 
service  continued  until  his  retirement  in  1919.  During  these  years  Dean  Freer  was 
not  only  an  inspiring  and  influential  teacher  in  Cornell  College,  but  was  always  an 
important  factor  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  entire  state,  being  a  pioneer  in 
the  introduction  of  college  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Dean  Freer  a  retiring  allowance  in  May,  1919.  He 
died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  August  26,  1921. 


ELIJAH  PADDOCK  HARRIS 

ELIJAH  Paddock  Harris  was  born  at  Leroy,  New  York,  April  3,  1832.  After 
graduating  at  Amherst  College  in  1855,  he  taught  in  secondary  schools  in  New 
York  State  for  two  years  and  then  went  abroad  to  study,  receiving  his  doctorate  of 
philosophy  from  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1859.  On  returning  to  America, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Victoria  College,  Canada,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1866,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Beloit  College.  In  1868 
began  his  connection  with  Amherst  College,  where  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  for 
thirty-nine  years.  He  retired  in  1907. 

Professor  Harris  published  numerous  works  on  chemistry,  his  book  on  Qualitative 
Analysis  being  highly  esteemed  and  passing  through  many  editions. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Harris  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1907.  He  died  December  10,  1920,  at  Warsaw,  New  York. 


ANDREW  DOUSA  HEPBURN 

ANDREW  DousA  Hepburn  was  born  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  November  14, 
L  1830.  After  graduating  at  Washington  University,  now  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  in  1851,  he  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
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two  years,  and  then  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Being  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  in  1858,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New 
Providence,  Virginia,  in  the  same  year,  but  after  a  few  years  decided  to  enter  teaching 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  mental  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  post  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  then  became  associated  with  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  first  as  professor  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature and  then  as  president.  In  187S,  when  the  institution  was  closed  temporarily 
on  account  of  financial  embarrassment.  Professor  Hepburn  assumed  the  presidency 
of  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  but  on  the  reopening  of  Miami  University  in 
1885,  he  was  recalled  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  professor  of  Eng- 
lish. He  remained  at  Miami  until  his  retirement  in  1908.  He  lived  to  be  over  ninety 
years  of  age  and  his  teaching  career  lasted  through  nearly  fifty  years. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Hepburn  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1908.  He  died  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  February  14,  1921. 


JOHN  HASKELL  HEWITT 

JOHN  Haskell  Hewitt  was  born  in  Preston,  Connecticut,  August  8,  1835.  After 
graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1859,  he  entered  the  Yale  Theological  Semi- 
nary, taking  at  the  same  time  a  graduate  course  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  college. 
In  1865  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  at  Olivet  College,  where  he  remained  for  ten 
years,  resigning  in  1875  to  become  professor  of  Latin  at  Lake  Forest  University.  The 
year  1881  he  spent  in  study  in  Europe,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  at  Williams  College,  where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1909. 

Professor  Hewitt  was  active  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  interests  of  the  classics. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  School  in 
Rome  and  also  of  the  American  School  in  Athens,  and  in  1908-9  was  president  of 
the  New  England  Classical  Association,  which  he  was  largely  influential  in  organizing. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Hewitt  in 
July,  1909.  He  died  October  6,  1920,  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 


RICHARD  HENRY  JESSE 

RICHARD  Henry  Jesse  was  born  March  1,  1853,  in  Epping  Forest,  Virginia. 
,  Graduating  with  honors  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1875,  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  a  high  school  in  Maryland  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  1878,  when  he 
was  planning  to  return  to  the  university  to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  academic  department  of  Louisiana  State  University. 
In  1884,  when  Louisiana  State  University  and  Tulane  University  were  consolidated, 
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Dr.  Jesse  was  chosen  professor  of  Latin,  which  post  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  1891 
he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  was  then  a 
struggling  institution  with  a  meagre  income,  less  than  five  hundred  students  of  col- 
lege grade,  and  with  but  three  accredited  high  schools  in  the  state.  When  he  retired 
from  the  presidency  seventeen  years  later,  the  university  was  generously  supported, 
it  had  twenty-five  hundred  students  of  college  grade,  and  was  the  head  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state  with  one  hundred  and  forty  accredited  high  schools.  He 
installed  many  new  departments,  including  the  graduate  school  and  the  annual  sum- 
mer school,  and  greatly  expanded  the  existing  professional  schools. 

Dr.  Jesse  received  many  honors  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  education,  and  was 
a  member  of  many  learned,  educational,  and  civic  bodies. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Dr.  Jesse  a  retiring  allowance  in  July,  1908. 
He  died  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  January  21,  1921. 


JAMES  LAW 

JAMES  Law  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  February  13, 1838.  He  was  educated 
in  the  veterinary  and  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  in  France,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  New  Veterinary  College  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1860.  From  1865  to  1867  he  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Albert  Vet- 
erinary College  in  London,  and  the  following  year  he  came  to  Cornell  University  as 
a  member  of  its  original  veterinary  faculty.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College  was  established  at  Cornell  University;  he  was  made 
its  first  director  in  1896,  holding  this  position  until  his  retirement  from  active  ser- 
vice in  1908. 

Professor  Law  was  for  many  years  the  leading  live-stock  sanitarian  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  animal  diseases  and  their  control. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Law  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  5, 
1908.  He  died  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  May  10, 1921. 


FRANCES  ELLEN  LORD 

FRANCES  Ellen  Lord  was  bom  in  Maine  in  1837.  She  began  teaching  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  in  her  native  state,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  experience  was  called 
to  Vassar  College,  then  in  its  second  year,  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek.  She  held  this 
position  until  1877,  when  she  accepted  the  professorship  of  Latin  at  Wellesley  College. 
She  remained  at  this  post  for  twenty-one  years,  during  the  academic  year  1890-91 
acting  as  president  of  the  college.  On  account  of  the  rigorous  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land, Professor  Lord  in  1897  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  at  Rollins  College,  Florida, 
where  she  remained  until  her  retirement  from  active  service  in  1908. 

Professor  Lord,  during  her  forty-one  years  of  professional  life,  spent  several  years 
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in  classical  study  in  Italy  and  at  Oxford  University.  While  professor  of  Latin  at 
Wellesley  she  published  two  books  —  The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Rivi 
Tibnrtini  —  Metres  of  Horace  Set  to  Music. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Lord  a  retiring  allowance  in  June, 
1908.  She  died  at  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  August  1,  1920. 


SAMUEL  LANTY  McAFEE 

SAMUEL  Lanty  McAfee  was  born  in  Marion  County,  Missouri,  May  13,  1841. 
After  graduating  from  Pardee  College  in  Missouri  he  attended  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  and  upon  graduation  in  1871  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  spent  the  next  fourteen  years  in  mission  work  in 
Iowa,  which  was  then  frontier  territory.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
newly  opened  Coming  Academy  in  Iowa,  and  four  years  later  became  head  of  the 
Department  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training  at  Park  College,  Parkville,  Missouri. 
He  held  this  position  for  sixteen  years,  retiring  as  professor  emeritus  in  1905. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  McAfee  a  retiring  allowance  in  Oc- 
tober, 1906.  He  died  November  11,  1920,  at  Parkville,  Missouri. 

HARMON  NORTHROP  MORSE 

HARMON  Northrop  Morse  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Vermont,  October  15, 1848. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1873,  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1875.  Returning  to  America,  he  accepted  an 
instructorship  in  chemistry  at  Amherst  College,  where  he  remained  for  only  a  year. 
In  1876  he  became  associate  in  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  1892  pro- 
fessor of  analytical  and  inorganic  chemistry,  and  in  1908  director  of  the  chemical 
department,  holding  this  position  until  his  retirement  in  1916. 

Professor  Morse  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  was  a  research  associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
He  made  many  original  investigations  in  inorganic  and  physical  chemistry,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  books  and  many  monographs  on  chemical  subjects. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Morse  a  retiring  allowance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916.  He  died  September  8, 1920. 


WOODSON  MOSS 

WooDsoN  Moss  was  born  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  September  28,  1852.  After 
graduating  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1874,  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  for  a  year  and  then 
became  an  instructor  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  1878  he  was 
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appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  and  except  for  a  year  spent  in  Europe  studying 
under  leading  clinicians  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  he  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  until  his  retirement  in  1917,  a  period  of  forty- two  years. 

Professor  Moss  was  elected  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association  in 
1903,  and  was  always  a  leader  in  medical  practice  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Moss  a  retiring  allowance  in  Octo- 
ber, 1917.  He  died  October  5, 1920. 


CHARLES  BEYLARD  GUi^RARD  DE  NANCR^iDE 

CHARLES  Beylard  Guerard  DE  Nancrede  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  30, 1847.  He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864, 
and  graduated  from  the  School  of  Medicine  in  1869.  The  following  year  he  began 
teaching  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his  connection  in  different  ca- 
pacities with  the  School  of  Medicine  extending  over  twelve  years.  He  was  also  con- 
nected during  these  years  with  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia.  In  1889 
he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Michigan  as  professor  of  surgery,  becoming  later 
director  of  surgical  clinics.  His  period  of  service  there  lasted  for  twenty-eight  years, 
until  his  retirement  in  1917  as  emeritus  professor  of  surgery.  During  thirteen  years 
of  this  time,  he  also  held  the  position  of  professor  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  at 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  fulfilling  his  duties  during  the  summer  vacations. 

During  the  Spanish- American  War,  Dr.  de  Nancrede  was  appointed  chief  sur- 
geon, with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  United  States  Volunteers  in  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  and  served  in  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  the  Santiago 
Campaign.  He  was  also  appointed  major  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  in  April,  1917. 

Professor  de  Nancrede  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in 
1908-9  was  president  of  the  American  Surgical  Association.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
various  publications  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  de  Nancrede  a  retiring  allowance  in 
October,  1917.  He  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  April  2,  1921. 


JOHN  WOODBRIDGE  PATTON 

JOHN  WooDBRiDGE  Patton  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1843.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  in  1863,  and  several  years  later  entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  in  1868,  and  was  in  active 
practice  there  for  many  years.  In  1897  a  professorship  of  Practice  was  created  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Professor  Patton  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  post.  Many  problems  confronted  him  in  establishing  this  new  course,  but  he 
successfully  sui*mounted  them,  and  among  the  different  legal  books  of  which  he  was 
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the  author  was  a  standard  work  on  "Practice."  He  retired  in  1912  after  a  service  of 
fifteen  years. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Patton  a  retiring  allowance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912.  He  died  April  21,  1921. 

BERNADOTTE  PERRIN 

BEENADOTTE  Perrin  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Connecticut,  September  15, 1847.  After 
graduating  from  Yale  University  in  1869,  he  spent  several  years  in  the  Yale 
Graduate  School,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  philology.  Later  he  continued  these 
studies  at  Tubingen,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  teaching  in 
the  Hartford  high  school  and  as  tutor  at  Yale  University.  In  September,  1881,  he 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  Western  Reserve  College,  and  after  six  years  there  he 
again  spent  some  years  in  study  abroad.  Returning  to  America  in  1893,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  Literature  at  Yale,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  from  active  service  in  1909. 

Professor  Perrin  was  not  only  a  successful  teacher  of  the  classics,  but  his  editions 
of  Latin  and  Greek  textbooks  and  his  translations  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  as  well  as 
various  contributions  concerning  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  literature,  were  most 
favorably  received  by  scholars.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation in  1897,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Pen-in  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1909.  He  died  August  31,  1920,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PETERSON 

SIR  William  Peterson  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  May  29,  1856.  He  was 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  attending  the  Royal  High  School,  and  graduating 
from  Edinburgh  University  in  1875.  After  spending  some  time  in  study  abroad,  he 
returned  to  England  and  obtained  several  scholarships  in  classical  literature  at  Ox- 
ford, graduating  there  with  high  honors.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  the  Humanities  in  Edinburgh  University,  a  post  which  he  held  for  two 
years.  In  1882,  upon  the  inauguration  of  University  College,  Dundee,  he  was  chosen 
principal  and  served  for  thirteen  years  in  that  capacity.  In  1895  Dr.  Peterson  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  McGill  University  at  Montreal,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty-four  years,  retiring  on  account  of  ill-health  in  May,  1919.  During  these 
years  the  progress  and  growth  of  McGill  University  were  almost  unprecedented — 
old  departments  were  improved  and  developed,  new  departments  were  established,  the 
student  body  was  largely  developed,  and  the  prestige  of  the  university  was  greatly 
extended  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sir  William  Peterson's  writings  covered  a  large  field,  altho  he  was  best  known  for 
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his  contributions  to  classical  literature.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  a  score 
of  universities,  and  in  1915  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  was 
one  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  whom  Mr.  Carnegie  constituted  the  first  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  board  from  1910  to  1914. 

On  May  1, 1919,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Sir  William  a  retiring  allow- 
ance. He  died  in  London,  January  4,  1921. 

JAMES  F.  RAY 

JAMES  F.  Ray  was  born  in  New  Weston,  Pennsylvania,  April  18,  1848.  After 
graduating  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1871,  he  was  for  six  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  public  schools.  In  1878  he  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Wooster  University,  remaining  there  for  two  years.  The  succeeding  two 
years  he  spent  in  scientific  study  in  Berlin,  and  on  his  return  to  America  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  high  school  at  Detroit.  He  remained  there  until  1885,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  After 
twenty-one  years  of  service  at  this  post  he  retired  in  1906  on  account  of  failing  health. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Ray  a  retiring  allowance  in  July, 
1906.  He  died  September  8,  1920,  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

ARTHUR  SEARLE 

A  RTHUR  Searle  was  born  in  London,  England,  October  21, 1837.  His  family  hav- 
XX  ing  moved  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  'he  was  educated  in  this  country, 
receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1856  and  master  of  arts  in  1859  from 
Harvard  University.  In  1869  he  became  connected  with  Harvard,  first  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Observatory,  and  in  1883  as  assistant  professor  of  astronomy.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  Phillips  professor  of  astronomy,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-five 
years,  retiring  in  1912. 

Professor  Searle  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  books  on  astronomy. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Searle  a  retiring  allowance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912.  He  died  October  23,  1920. 

EMILY  HITCHCOCK  TERRY 

EMILY  Hitchcock  Terry  was  born  November  8,  1838.  After  graduating  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1859,  she  began  her  work  as  a  teacher  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  In  1870  she  was  married  to  Reverend  Cassius  M.  Terry.  Shortly  after 
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his  death  in  1881,  Mrs.  Terry  was  appointed  lady-in-charge  of  the  Hubbard  House  of 
Smith  College.  At  that  time  the  duties  now  performed  in  the  college  by  the  dean  were 
in  charge  of  a  committee.  Mrs.  Terry  was  a  leading  and  influential  member  of  that 
committee,  and  her  connection  with  Smith  College  lasted  for  twenty -five  years.  She 
was  a  botanist  of  repute  and  made  frequent  contributions  to  scientific  journals. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Mrs.  Terry  a  retiring  allowance  in  July,  1908. 
She  died  February  6,  1921. 


MARSHMAN  EDWARD  WADSWORTH 

MARSHMAN  Edward  Wadsworth  was  born  at  Livermore  Falls,  Maine,  May  6, 
1847,  and  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  matriculating  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1865,  he  continued  to  teach  throughout  his  college  course,  and  gradu- 
ated with  high  rank  in  1869.  On  leaving  college  he  became  principal  and  superintend- 
ent of  sphools  in  Maine,  Minnesota,  and  Vermont.  In  1873  he  went  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  study  with  Professor  Louis  Agassiz.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Boston  Dental  College,  resigning  after  one  year  to  become 
an  instructor  in  mathematics  and  mineralogy  at  Harvard.  During  the  thirteen  years 
of  his  stay  at  Harvard  he  was  closely  associated  with  Professor  Whitney  in  his  pio- 
neer work  in  geology.  Professor  Wadsworth  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  country 
in  microscopical  petrography,  and  his  publications  in  this  field  brought  him  corre- 
spondence from  the  whole  scientific  world.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  min- 
eralogy and  geology  at  Colby  University,  and  two  years  later  he  became  the  president 
of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines.  After  building  up  this  institution  until  it  became 
one  of  the  largest  mining  schools  in  the  country,  he  became  dean  of  the  School  of 
Mines  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1901.  He  was  equally  successful  in  devel- 
oping this  school,  and  in  1905  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  School  of  Mines  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1912,  after 
having  taught  for  forty-nine  years. 

Professor  Wadsworth  was  widely  known  for  his  books,  addresses,  and  papers  on 
mining,  geological,  and  other  scientific  subjects,  and  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Wadsworth  a  retiring  allowance  in 
July,  1912.  He  died  April  21, 1921. 


EDMUND  BURRITT  WAKEFIELD 

Edmund  Burritt  Wakefield  was  bora  at  Greensburg,  Ohio,  August  27, 1846.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  177th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was 
in  active  service  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  then  entered  Hiram  College, 
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graduating  in  1870.  He  was  at  once  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  col- 
lege, holding  the  post  for  three  years,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  Bloomfield,  Ohio.  In  1890  he  returned  to  Hiram  College  as  professor  of  Biblical 
theology,  and  after  a  service  of  twenty  years  retired  in  1910. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Wakefield  in 
January,  1910.  He  died  June  28, 1921. 


BARRETT  WENDELL 

BARRETT  Wendell  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  23, 1855.  Gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  College  in  1877  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1878, 
he  practised  law  for  two  years  and  then,  in  1880,  was  appointed  instructor  in  English 
at  the  university.  Advancing  through  different  stages  to  a  professorship  in  1898,  he 
spent  thirty-seven  years  in  teaching  English  Literature  and  English  Composition  at 
Harvard,  retiring  in  1917  as  professor  emeritus.  During  these  years  he  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  academic  figures  of  his  day,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  modern 
methods  of  making  popular  both  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  literature.  He  lectured 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  Cambridge  University,  and  in  1914  was  exchange  professor 
from  Harvard  to  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Professor  Wendell  was  a  critic  and  author  of  distinction,  and  his  books  on  compo- 
sition, English  and  American  literature,  and  on  Shakespeare  have  become  standard 
textbooks  throughout  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  A  year  before  his 
death  he  was  elected  by  the  alumni  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University. 

On  November  5,  1920,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Wendell  a 
retiring  allowance.  He  died  in  Boston,  February  8, 1921. 


MARY  WATSON  WHITNEY 

MARY  Watson  Whitney  was  bom  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  September  11, 
1847.  After  graduating  in  1868  from  Vassar  College  and  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  in  1872,  she  went  abroad  to  pursue  her  studies,  and  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Zurich  for  two  years.  On  returning  to  the  United  States 
she  became  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts.  In  1881  Maria  Mitchell, 
then  professor  of  astronomy  at  Vassar  College,  and  the  foremost  woman  astronomer 
of  her  day,  invited  Miss  Whitney  to  be  her  assistant  in  the  Observatory.  In  1888 
Miss  Whitney  became  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  Observatory  in 
Miss  Mitchell's  place,  and  until  her  retirement  in  1912  was  recognized  in  her  turn 
as  the  leader  among  the  women  astronomers  of  the  country. 
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Professor  Whitney  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  charter  member  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society, 
and  contributed  many  articles  to  astronomical  literature. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  Whitney 
September  1,  1912.  She  died  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  January  20,  1921. 


EMMONS  LEVI  WILLIAMS 

EMMONS  Levi  Williams  was  born  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  January  19, 1854, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Beginning  his  service  at 
Cornell  University  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  assistant  to  the  treasurer,  he  became 
successively  acting  treasurer  in  1879,  treasurer  in  1885,  and  comptroller  in  1914, 
serving  also  for  many  years  as  a  tmstee  of  the  University.  On  his  retirement  in  1919 
he  had  been  associated  with  Cornell  for  forty-seven  years. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Mr.  Williams  a  retiring  allowance  July  1, 1919. 
He  died  June  24,  1921. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 

GEORGE  Frederick  Wright  was  born  January  22,  1838,  at  Whitehall,  New 
York.  Graduating  from  Oberlin  College  in  1859,  and  from  the  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  but  after  five 
months  of  service  in  the  Civil  War  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health. 
For  the  next  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  having  pastorates  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  In  1881  he  began  to 
teach  at  Oberlin  College,  holding  for  eleven  years  the  chair  of  New  Testament 
Language  and  Literature.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Harmony  of 
Science  and  Revelation,  a  position  created  for  him,  which  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment from  active  service  in  1907. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  pastor  and  teacher  of  theology,  Professor  Wright 
was  a  geologist  and  an  archaeologist  of  distinction,  having  served  at  different  times 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey,  and  in  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  having  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society 
for  twelve  years.  His  writings  were  numerous,  and  included  correspondingly  varied 
fields — theological,  geological,  archaeological,  and  biographical. 

The  Caniegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Wright  a  retiring  allowance  in 
September,  1907.  He  died  April  20,  1921,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Fmmdatimi  f(yr  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  designated  Messrs.  Leslie,  Banks  &  Co.,  chartered  public  account- 
ants, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921.  The  books  of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whose 
report  follows. 

July  27  y  1921. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs :  We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1921,  and  append  hereto  the  following  statements: 
Summarized  Combination  Balance  Sheet  at  June  30, 1921 
Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  General  Fund  {Schedule  A) 
Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  (Schedule  B) 
Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Reserve  Fund  No.  1  {Schedule  C) 
Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Reserve  Fund  No.  2  (Schedule  D) 
Detailed  Balance  Sheet  of  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  (Schedule  E) 
Revenue  Account  for  General  Fund  and  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  (Schedule  F) 
Investments  and  Income  thereon  (Schedules  G  to  L) 

The  income  from  investments  and  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  been  fully 
accounted  for. 

The  securities  representing  the  investments  were  examined  by  us,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $50,000  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  6J%  Bonds,  due  February  1,  1936,  and 
$150,000  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  7%  Bonds,  due  July  1,1936.  For  these  securities 
vouchers  were  produced,  the  bonds  themselves  not  being  ready  for  delivery  at  the  time 
of  our  inspection.  The  cash  balances  were  found  to  be  correct. 

The  Office  Furnishings  Accounts  of  the  General  Fund  and  the  Division  of  Educational 
Enquiry  show  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $26,921.11  and  $4,187.29,  respectively, 
in  which  has  been  included  the  expense  incurred  in  the  moving  of  your  offices. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  respective  Balance  Sheets  appended  hereto  exhibit  a 
true  and  accurate  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Foundation  at  June  30,  1921. 

We  are 

Yours  faithfully, 

Leslie,  Banks  &  Co. 

Auditors. 
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Schedule  A 

GENERAL  FUND 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

Endowed  Fwnd  and  Surplus 
Endowed  Fund: 

Original  Fund  $15,000,000.00 

Accumulation  150,000.00  $15,150,000.00 

Surplus  Income: 

At  June  30,  1920  '  $358,382.89 

Surplus  Income  for  year  1920-21  (per  Schedule  F)  520,426.84 

Bond  Discount  for  year  1920-21  612.47 

$879,422.20 
Less  : 

Transferred  to  Other  Funds 

Reserve  Fund  No.  1  (per  Sch.  C)  $300,000.00 

Reserve  Fund  No.  2  (per  Sch.  D)  200,000.00 

Emergency  Reserve  Fund  (per  Sch.  E)      50,000.00  550,000.00 

Surplus  Income  at  June  30,  1921  329,422.20 

Total  Endowment  Fund  and  Surplus  $1 5,479,422.20 


Investments  (per  Schedule  G)  $15,159,035.53 

Cash  153,073.33 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Sch.  G)  137,899.18 

Office  Furniture: 

At  June  30,  1920  $14,320.48 

Additions  26,921.11 

$41,241.59 
Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  11,827.43  29,414.16 

Total  Assets  $15,479,422.20 


Schedule  B 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

Endowed  Fund  and  SurpliLS 


Endowed  Fund 
Surplus  Income: 

At  June  SO,  1920 
Deduct: 

Deficit  for  year  1920-21  (per  Schedule  F) 

Surplus  Income  at  June  30,  1921 
Total  Endowment  Fund  and  Surplus 


$42,954.11 
2,592.33 


$1,250,000.00 


40,361.78 
$1,290,361.78 


Investments  (per  Schedule  H) 

$1,250,000.00 

Cash 

28,723.15 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Sch,  H) 

QfimM 

Office  Furniture: 

At  June  30,  1920 

$2,666.38 

Additions 

4,187.29 
$6,853.67 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

1,881.70 

4,971.97 

Total  Assets 

$1,290,361.78 

If 


Schedule  C 

RESERVE  FUND  NO.  1 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

Fund 
From  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

At  June  30,  1920  $4,487,831.25 

Transferred  from  General  Fund: 

At  June  30,  1920  $1,877,153.77 

During  year  1920-21  300,000.00        2,177,153.77 

Income : 

At  June  30,  1920  $715,783.46 

For  year  1920-21: 

From  Investments  (per  Schedule  J)       $351,671.71 
From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits  999-86 

From  Bond  Discount  28,719-77         381,391.34        1,097,174.80 

Total  Fund  at  June  30,  1921  $7,762,159-82 


Investments  (per  Schedule  J)  $7,554,8 1 7. 32 
Cash  154,548.06 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  J)  52,794.44 

Total  Assets  $7,762,159-82 


Schedule  D 

RESERVE  FUND  NO.  2 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

Fund 
Transferred  from  General  Fund 


At  June  30,  1920 

$358,840.14 

During  year  1920-21 

200,000.00 
$558,840.14 

Deduct  : 

Appropriations  for  gifts 

34,372.17 

$524,467.97 

Income : 

• 

Surplus  at  June  SO,  1920 

$28,963.06 

For  year  1920-21 : 

From  Investments  (per  Schedule  K) 

$27,645.91 

From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 

525.15 

From  Bond  Discount 

906.23 

29,077.29 

$58,040.35 
Less  : 

Gifts  from  income 

Retiring  allowances  $6,102.30 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds  donated  to 

Converse  College,  187.50  6,289-80  51,750.55 

Total  Fund  at  June  30,  1921  $576,218.52 


Assets 
Investments  (per  Schedule  K)  $527,620.80 

Cash  42,379-74 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  K)  6,217.98 

Total  Assets  $576,2 1 8.52 


Schedule  E 

EMERGENCY  RESERVE  FUND 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

Ftmd 
Transferred  from  General  Fund 

At  June  30,  1920  $200,000.00 

During  year  1920-21  50,000.00        $250,000.00 

Income : 

At  June  30,  1920  $20,097.58 

For  year  1920-21; 


From  Investments  (per  Schedule  L) 
From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 
From  Bond  Discount 

$13,406.72 

358.53 

1,287.62 

15,052.87 

Less: 

$35,150.45 

Expense:  Professional  services 

2,714.90 

32,435.55 

Total  Fund  at  June  30,  1921 

$282,435.55 

Assets 
Investments  (per  Schedule  L) 
Cash 
Accrued  Interest  Receivable  (per  Schedule  L) 

$276,911.70 
1,955.63 
3,568.22 

Total  Assets 

$282,435.55 

Schedule  F 

REVENUE  ACCOUNTS 


YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 

1921 

Income 

Division  of 

Oeneral 

Educational 

Fuitd 

Enquiry 

From  Investments  - 

$754,070.00 

$50,000.00 

From  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

800,000.00 

From  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 

2,571.76 

596.63 

Total  Income 

Eocpenditure 

$1,556,641.76 

$50,596.63 

Deduct: 

Retiring  Allowances 

$950,159.74 

Salaries 

50,225.70 

$159.50 

Publication 

5,773.01 

600.00 

Study  of  Legal  Education 

7,432.64 

Study  of  Training  of  Teachers 

36,509.89 

Office  Rent 

10,660.20 

5,335.10 

Traveling  Expenses 

4,265.34 

Professional  Fees 

2,902.02 

580,00 

Postage 

370.92 

423.75 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

286.81 

271.44 

Rent  of  Safe  Deposit  Box 

1,650.00 

50.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 

2,843.73 

1,131.57 

Electric  Current 

78.18 

38.84 

Sundries 

3,833.37 

145.29 

Total  Expenditure 

$1,033,049.02 

$52,678.02 

Depreciation  of  Office  Furniture 

3,165.90 

510.94 

Total  Expenditure  and  D 

epreciation 

$1,036,214.92 

$53,188.96 

Surplus  Income  for  Year 

$520,426.84 

Deficiency  of  Income  for 

Year 

$2,592.33 

il 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


The  treasurer  has  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committee  state- 
ments of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  trustees. 
These  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Foundation  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

Robert  A.  Franks,  Treasurer 
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Academic  year,  length  of,  in  law  schools,  91. 
Acadia  University,  adoption   of  contributory 

system  by,  35. 
Actuaries  and  Pensions,  155  ff. 
Actuary,  definition  of,  155. 
Adams,  Arthur,  28,  29. 
Agents,  solicitation  by,  and  insurance,  26. 
Alabama,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory system  by,  36. 
Alabama,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  105. 
Alexander,  Robert,  21. 
Alexander,  William  A.,  28. 
Alfred    University,  adoption  of  contributory 

system  by,  35. 
Allegheny  College,  admission  of,  to  associated 
list,  20. 
Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Alma  College,  adoption  of  contributory  system 

by,  35. 
American  Bar  Association  and  legal  education, 
86  ff. 
And  bar  admission  rules,  87  f.,  95  ff. 
Committee  on  Legal  Education  of,  97  f. 
Pronouncement  of,  on  law  school  entrance  re- 
quirements, 89,  95  ff. 
Reform  activities  of,  101  ff. 
Resolutions  of,  87  f. 
Section  on  Legal  Education  of,  99  f. 
American  Bar  Association  Journal^  102. 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  study  of  hospi- 
tals by,  49  f. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Facul- 
ties, request  for  study  by,  6. 
American  Medical  Association  and  medical  ed- 
ucation, 49. 
American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York 

City,  24. 
Amherst  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 

between  pages  12  and  13. 
Anderegg,  Frederick,  retired,  7. 
Angell,  James  R.,  28. 
Annuity  contracts  of  Teachers  Insurance  and 

Annuity  Association,  adoption  of,  25,  35  fF. 
Antioch  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35  f. 
Arizona,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  105. 
Arkansas  Law  School,  105. 
Art  instruction,  request  for  study  of,  6. 
Associated  institutions,  admissions  to,  5,  20  ff. 

Disability  benefits  to  teachers  in,  5. 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  88. 
On  law  school  entrance  requirements,  89. 
Association  of  American  Universities,  75. 


Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

on  bar  admission  rules,  100  f. 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  74. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  74  ff. 

And  entrance  requirements,  74  ff. 

Cooperation  with,  6. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

of  the  Southern  States,  74  ff. 
Association  of  Urban  Universities,  75  f. 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  134,  135. 
Atlanta  Law  School,  106. 
Augusta  Academy,  21. 

Ijaldwin-Wallace  College,  The  Cleveland 
Law  School,  109. 

Bar  admission  rules,  86,  95  ff. 

Bartlett,  Edwin  Julius,  retired,  7. 

Bates  College,  adoption  of  contributory  system 
by,  36. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Bausman,  Joseph  Henderson,  retired,  7. 

Baylor  University  Law  Department,  110. 

Beach,  Harlan  Page,  retired,  7. 

Bell,  Andrew  James,  retired,  7. 

Beloit  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  be- 
tween pages  12  and  13. 

Benjamin,  Charles  Henry,  retired,  7. 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School,  107. 

Bennett,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Benton  College  of  Law,  108. 

Billings,  John  H.,  28. 

Blake,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Boone,  Richard  Gause,  retired,  7. 

Boston,  pensions  in,  151. 

Boston  University,  School  of  Law,  107. 

Botany  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 

Bowdoin  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Bristol,  George  Prentice,  retired,  7. 

British  Civil  Service  Pensions,  history  of,  136. 

Brown,  Rev.  John,  21. 

Brown,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Brown  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
system  by,  35. 

Brown,  William  George,  deceased,  161. 

Bryan,  William  Lowe,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  admission  of,  to  associated 
Ust,  20. 
Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  35. 
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BufiFalo,  University  of.  Department  of  Law,  108. 

Burdick,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Burton,  Alfred  Edgar,  retired,  7. 

Burton,  Marion  Le  Roy,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Business  subjects  in  college  entrance  require- 
ments, 78  f. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

California,  junior  colleges  in,  83. 

California  Teachers  Association,  actuarial  study 
by,  115  f. 

California,  teachers  colleges  in,  82. 

California,  teachers  pensions  in,  115  ff. 

California,  University  of,  cost  of  allowances  to, 
insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

California,  University  of,  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence, 105. 

Camp,  Burton  A.,  28,  29. 

Campbell,  Donald  F.,  151. 

Canadian  beneficiaries,  payments  to,  5. 

Canadian  policy-holders  and  exchange,  30  f. 

Carleton  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association,  28. 
Appropriation  from,  3. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  35. 

Carnegie  Foundation,  Executive  Committee, 
meetings  of,  5  f. 
Publications  of,  31. 
Removal  of,  approved,  5. 
Trustees,  meeting  of,  4. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  adoption 
of  contributory  system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Carnegie,  Thomas  Morrison,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  adoption  of 
contributory  system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Cataloguers,  eligibility  of,  for  allowances,  5. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Law, 
106. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  cost  of  allow- 
ances to,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

Centre  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law,  110. 

Chemistry  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f  . 

Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law,  106. 

Chicago  Law  School,  106. 

Chicago,  teachers  pensions  in,  118  f. 


Chicago,  University  of.  The  Law  School,  106. 
Church  Pension  Fund,  143. 
Cincinnati,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory system  by,  36  f. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Cincinnati,  University  of.  College  of  Law,  109. 
Circulation,  superintendents  of,  eligibility  of, 

for  allowances,  5. 
City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  School  of 

Law,  St.  Louis,  108. 
Civil  Service  Pensions,  137  flF. 

Minnesota,  137  f. 

New  Jersey,  138. 

Philadelphia,  138  f. 
Civics  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 
Clark  University,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  37  f. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  cost  of  allow- 
ances to,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 
Classifiers,  eligibility  of,  for  allowances,  5. 
Clergy,  pensions  for,  142  ff. 
Cleveland  Normal  Training  School,  82  f. 
Cleveland,  training  of  teachers  in,  81,  82  f. 
Coe  College,  adoption  of  contributory  system 
by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
College  Art  Association,  request  for  study  by,  6. 
College,  definition  of,  73. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  73,  74, 

75. 
College  Entrance  Requirements,  73  ff. 

Administration  of,  73. 

Alternate  subjects  in,  77,  80. 

Associations  for  standardization  of,  74,  75  ff. 

Comprehensive,  74. 

Conditions  in,  73  f. 

Electives  in,  77,  80. 

Free  subjects  in,  77. 

Increase  in,  74. 

Prescribed  subjects  in,  77,  80. 

Recent  study  of,  73. 

Subjects  of,  77  ff. 

Tendencies  in,  74  f. 

Unitsof,  74,  75ff. 

Variety  of,  73. 
College  entrance  units,  74  ff. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  pension  plan 

of,  132  ff. 
Colleges  of  education,  81, 82. 
Colleges,  junior,  83  ff. 

Colorado  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Colorado,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  106. 
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Columbia  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
system  by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Entrance  requirements  of,  73. 

Psychological  tests  in,  74. 
Columbia  University,  School  of  Law,  108. 
Commission  on  Medical  Education  in  Virginia, 

request  for  enquiry  by,  6. 
Committee  on  Legal  Education,  American  Bar 

Association,  on  bar  admission  rules,  97  f. 
Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method  in  American 

University  Law  Schools,  86. 
Conditions,  admission  on,  73  f. 
Congregational  Churches,  pension  plan  of,  144. 
Connecticut,  teachers  pensions  in,  117  f. 
Contractual  plan  of  annuities,  progress  of,  35  ff. 

Adoption  of,  35  fF. 
Contributory  system,  adoption  of,  35  if. 
Converse  College,  admitted  to  associated  hst,  5, 
20. 

Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  38. 

History  of,  22  f. 
Converse,  D.  E.,  23. 
Cook,  Albert  Stanburrough,  retired,  8. 
Cornell  College,  admitted  to  associated  list,  5, 
20. 

Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  38. 

History  of,  22  f. 
Cornell  University,  College  of  Law,  108. 
Cornell  University,  cost  of  allowances  to,  in- 
sert between  pages  12  and  13. 
Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to 
the  Bar,  88. 

To  call  Conference  on  Legal  Education,  88, 
103. 

To  publish  names  of  standard  law  schools, 
102. 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  49. 
Craighead,  Edwin  Boone,  deceased,  161. 
Craighead,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  9. 
Creighton  University,  College  of  Law,  108. 
Crogman,  William  Henry,  retired,  9. 
Cumberland  University,  Law  School,  110. 
Cunningham,  Susan  J.,  deceased,  162. 
Curriculum  in  law  schools,  91. 


Dabney,  Charles  William,  retired,  7. 
Dalhousie  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 

between  pages  12  and  13. 
Dartmouth  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 

between  pages  12  and  13. 
Degree -conferring    law    schools,    residential, 

104  if. 
Degrees  in  law  schools,  91. 

In  teachers  colleges,  82. 
Demmon,  Isaac  Newton,  deceased,  163. 
Demmon,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 


DeNancr^de,  Charles   Beylard  Guerard,  de- 
ceased, 169. 

De  Nancr^de,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Denny,  George  Hutcheson,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Dental  Faculties  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, request  for  study  by,  approved,  5f. 

Denver,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  106. 

De  Paul  University,  College  of  Law,  106. 

Des  Moines,  teachers  pensions  in,  121. 

Detroit,  teachers  pensions  in,  123. 
Training  of  teachers  in,  81. 

Detroit,  University  of.  Law  School,  107. 

Dexter,  Franklin  Bowditch,  deceased,  162. 

Dexter,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Dickinson  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Dickinson  College,  The  School  of  Law,  109. 

Disability  benefits  to  teachers  in  associated  in- 
stitutions, 5. 

Disability,  permanent,  application  form  for,  5. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
of,  142,  143. 

Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  3. 
Balance  sheet,  180. 
Income  and  expenditure  of,  184. 
Securities  and  income  of,  186. 

Doctors  and  medical  education,  49  if. 

Country,  and  scientific  medical  study,  57  fF. 

Drake  University,  College  of  Law,  107. 

Drake  University,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 
between  pages  12  and  13. 

Drawing  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 

Drury  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  be- 
tween pages  12  and  13. 

Dubuque,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory system  by,  38  f. 

Dungan,  David  Roberts,  deceased,  163. 

Dungan,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School 
of  Law,  109. 


Economics  in  college  entrance  requirements, 

78  f. 
Eddy,  Mabel,  retired,  7. 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  pensions,  132. 
Elliott,  John  Barnwell,  deceased,  163. 
Ellis,  William  Hodgson,  deceased,  164. 
Ellis,  Mrs. ,  pension  granted,  8. 
Emergency  Reserve,  3. 

Administration  of,  19  f. 

Balance  sheet,  183. 

Securities  and  income  of,  191.  [106. 

Emory  University,  The  Lamar  School  of  Law, 
England  andWales,  university  teachers  pensions 

in,134ff. 
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English  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 

Entrance  requirements,  college.  See  College  en- 
trance requirements. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  London, 
26. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  group  pen- 
sion plan  of,  147f. 

Examinations  in  law  schools,  91. 

Exchange, Canadian,  and  Canadian  policy-hold- 
ers, 30  f. 

Executive  Committee,  meetings  of,  5. 

Expenditures  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  4, 184. 

FALCOifER,  Sir  Robert,  elected  member  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  4. 
Trustee,  Carnegie  Foundation,  iii. 

Federal  Civil  Service  Pension  System,  139. 

FederatedUniversities  Superannuation  Scheme, 
134  ff. 

FeU,  Thomas,  retired,  9. 

Fernald,  Charles  H.,  deceased,  164. 

Ferry,  Frederick  Carlos,Trustee,Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii,  4. 

Field  secretaries,  eligibility  of,  for  allowances,  5. 

Fisk  University,  admitted  to  associated  list,  5, 
20. 
Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  39. 
History  of,  24  f. 

Fiske,  Thomas  S.,  28. 

Fitz,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Flexner,  Abraham,  report  of,  on  medical  edu- 
cation, 49. 

Florida,  University  of.  College  of  Law,  106. 

Ford,  Horaces.,  28. 

Fordham  University,  School  of  Law,  108. 

Forrest,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Franklin  CoUege  of  Indiana,  cost  of  allowances 
to,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

Franks,  Robert  A.,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 

Freer,  Hamline  Hurlburt,  deceased,  165. 

Freer,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  9. 

Frelinghuysen  University,  The  John  M.  Lang- 
ston  School  of  Law  {colored)^  106. 

French  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 

Furst,  Clyde,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Foundation, 
iii. 

Garis,  Charles  F.  F.,  28. 
Gauss,  Christian,  28. 
General  Endowment,  3, 179  ff. 

Balance  sheet,  179  ff. 

Income  and  expenditure,  184. 

Securities  and  income,  185  ff.  [106. 

George  Washington  University,  Law  School, 
Georgetown  University,  The  Law  School,  106. 
Georgia,  University  of.  Law  Department,  106. 
German  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 


Glover,  James  W.,  28. 

Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law,  110. 

Goodell,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Goodwin,  William  Lawton,  retired,  7. 

Graduate  schools  of  medicine,  56  f. 

Graham,  Rev.  William,  21. 

Graves,  Frank  P.,  28,  29. 

Greek  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 

Gresham's  law  and  pensions,  134. 

Grinnell  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  retired,  8. 

Hall,  Edwin  Henry,  retired,  7. 

Hall,  Granville  Stanley,  retired,  7. 

Hamilton  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Hanus,  Paul  Henry,  retired,  7. 

Harris,  Elijah  Paddock,  deceased,  165. 

Harvard  University,  comprehensive  entrance 
examination  of,  74. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 

12  and  13. 
Entrance  requirements  of,  73. 

Haskell,  Eugene  Elwin,  retired,  7. 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  105. 

Hazeltine,  Lewis  A.,  28. 

Hepburn,  Andrew  Dousa,  deceased,  166. 

Hepburn.  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  9. 

Hewitt,  John  Haskell,  deceased,  166. 

Hibben,  John  Grier,Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion iii,  4. 

Hill,  Albert  Ross,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 

History  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 

Hobart  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  be- 
tween pages  12  and  13. 

Hospitals,  as  educational  agencies,  59  ff. 
Cost  of  medical  service  and,  65  ff. 
Professional  organization  and,  69. 
Scientific  medical  study  and,  57  ff. 
Study  of,  by  American  College  of  Surgeons, 

49  f. 
Teaching  function  of,  59  ff. 

Howard  University,  School  of  Law  {colored)^ 
106. 

Humphreys,  Alexander  Crombie,  Trustee,  Car- 
negie Foundation,  iii. 
Elected  Chairman  of  Trustees,  4. 

Idaho,  University  of.  College  of  Law,  106. 
Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission,  118, 119,139, 

154. 
Illinois,  teachers  colleges  in,  82. 
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Illinois,  University  of.  College  of  Law,  106. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of  Law, 
106. 

Indiana  University,  cost  of  allowances  to,  in- 
sert between  pages  12  and  13. 

Indiana,  teachers  pensions  in,  119  if. 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Law,  107. 

Indianapolis,  University   of,    Indiana  Law 
School,  107. 

Industrial  pensions,  145  flp. 
Principles  of,  147. 
Survey  of,  145  ff. 

Instruction,  classroom,  in  law  schools,  91. 

Insurance  Law,  amendment  of,  secured  by 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion, 30. 

Interchurch  World  Movement,  report  on  pen- 
sions, 142. 

Iowa  Conference  Seminary,  22. 

Iowa,  State  University  of.  College  of  Law,  107. 

Iowa,  teachers  pensions  in,  121. 

Jefferson  School  of  Law,  107. 

Jersey  City  Teachers'  Association,  resolutions 

of,  on  pensions,  127. 
Jesse,  Richard  Henry,  deceased,  166. 
Jesse,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  cost  of  allowances 

to,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 
Jubilee  Singers,  24. 
Junior  colleges,  development  of,  83  ff. 
Justice  and  the  Poor,  86. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  108. 

Kansas,  University  of,  School  of  Law,  107. 

Kentucky,  University  of,  College  of  Law,  107. 

Kenyon,  Professor,  27. 

King,    Henry    Churchill,    Trustee,    Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
King,  Rev.  William  F.,  22. 
Kingsbury,  Susan  A.,  29. 
Kirkland,  James  Hampton,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Elected  Secretary  of  Trustees,  4. 
Knox  College,  adoption  of  contributory  system 
by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Kower,  Herman,  retired,  8. 

Lady  principals,  eligibility  of,  for  allowances,  5. 
Lamont,  Thomas  William,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Lapses  in  insurance  policies,  26  f. 
Latin  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 
Law,  James,  deceased,  167. 
Law,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Law  School  Standards,  89  ff. 


Classroom  instruction,  91. 

Curriculum,  91. 

Day  and  night  schools,  90,  93  f . 

Degrees,  91. 

Entrance  requirements,  89  f. 

Examinations,  91. 

Full-time  teachers,  90 f. 

Full-time  and  part-time  work,  90,  93  f. 

Length  of  academic  year,  91. 

Library  facilities,  90. 

Postgraduate  courses,  91. 

Student  records,  91. 

Textbooks,  91. 
Law  schools,  day  and  night,  90,  93  f. 

Residential,  in  operation  1921-22, 104 ff. 
Lawrence   College,  adoption   of  contributory 
system  by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Lee,  General  G.  W.  Custis,  22. 
Lee,  General  Henry,  21. 
Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  21. 
Legal  education,  86  ff. 

Conference  on,  to  be  called,  88. 

Standards  of,  89  ff. 
Lehigh  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
system  by,  39  f. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  adoption 
of  contributory  system  by,  40. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  The  Law 

School,  105. 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  21. 
Liberty  HaU  Volunteers,  21. 
Librarians,  eligibility  of,  for  allowances,  5. 
Libraries  in  law  schools,  91. 
Lincoln  College  of  Law,  106. 
Lord,  Frances  Ellen,  deceased,  167. 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  83,  84. 
Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School,  107. 
Louisville,  University  of.  Law  Department,  107. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Loyola  University,  Department  of  Law,  Chi- 
cago, 106. 
Loyola  University,  School  of  Law,  New  Or- 
leans, 107. 
Lyman,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

McAfee,  Samuel  Lanty,  deceased,  168. 
McAfee,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  9. 
McCormick,  Samuel  Black,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
McGill  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
system  by,  35. 
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Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
McMahon,  James,  retired,  7. 
Mackenzie,  Michael  A.,  29. 
Marietta  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  40. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Mark,  Edward  Laurens,  retired,  7. 
Marquette  University,  College  of  Law,  110. 
Marshall,  John,  Law  School,  106. 
Maryland,  University  of,  School  of  Law,  107. 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  127, 

139,148flF. 
Massachusetts,  degree-granting  normal  schools 

in,  82. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  cost  of 

allowances  to,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 
Mathematics  in  college  entrance  requirements, 

78  f. 
Mayo  College  of  Law,  106. 
Meadville  Theological  School,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory system  by,  35,  41. 
Medical  Education,  agencies  of,  51  f. 

American  College  of  Surgeons  and,  49  f. 

American  Medical  Association  and,  49. 

Carnegie  Corporation,  gifts  of,  to,  50. 

Cost  of,  65  fF. 

Country  doctor  and,  57  ff. 

Curriculum  for,  52  f. 

Flexner's  report  on,  49. 

General  Education  Board,  gifts  of,  to,  50. 

Graduate  schools  for,  56  f. 

Hospitals  and,  50,  57  ff. 

Medical  societies  and,  56. 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  50. 

Professional  organization  and,  67  flf. 

Purpose  of,  49. 

Relation  of,  to  medical  progress,  49  flF. 

Research  and,  62  fF. 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  gifts  of,  to,  50. 

Undergraduate  medical  school  arid,  51  f. 
Medical  Education  in  Virginia,  Commission  on, 

request  for  enquiry  by,  6. 
Medical  profession,  organization  of,  67  ff. 
Medical  progress  and  medical  education,  49  ff. 
Medical  Schools,  abandonment  of,  advisability 
of,  55. 

Curriculum  of,  52  f. 
Reform  of,  53  f. 

Graduate,  56  f. 

Number  needed,  52,  54. 

Undergraduate,  51  ff. 
Medical  Service,  cost  of,  65  ff. 
Medical  societies  and  medical  education,  56. 
Memphis,  University  of,  Law  School,  110. 
Mercer  University,  School  of  Law,  106. 
Merchants  Association,  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Pensions  of,  Report  of,  145  ff. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  group 
pension  plan  of,  147. 

Michigan,  teachers  pensions  in,  121  f. 

Michigan,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Michigan,  University  of.  Law  School,  107. 

Middlebury  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  in- 
sert between  pages  12  and  13. 

Migration  and  pensions,  126, 135. 

Millikan,  Professor,  63. 

Milwaukee,  junior  college  in,  84. 

Milwaukee  Pension  Commission,  report  of,  139, 
151  ff. 

Ministerial  pensions,  142  ff. 

Minneapolis,  teachers  pensions  in,  124. 

Minnesota,  civil  service  pensions  in,  137  f. 
Junior  colleges  in,  83. 
Teachers  colleges  in,  82. 

Minnesota  College  of  Law,  108. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  cost  of  allowances  to, 
insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 
Entrance  requirements  of,  73. 

Minnesota,  University  of.  Law  School,  108. 

Mississippi,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  108. 

Missouri,  teachers  colleges  in,  82. 

Missouri,  University  of,  cost  of  allowances  to, 
insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

Missouri,  University  of,  School  of  Law,  108. 

Montana,  University  of,  School  of  Law,  108. 

Morrow,  Cornelius  Wortendyke,  retired,  7. 

Morse,  Harmon  Northrup,  deceased,  168. 

Morse,  Mrs. ,  pension  granted,  8. 

Mortality  Experience    of  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association,  27. 

Moss,  Woodson,  deceased,  168. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory system  by,  41  f. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Moyse,  Charles  E.,  retired,  7. 

Municipal  pensions  in  England,  136. 

Murray,  Walter  C,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 

Mutual  insurance  companies,  27  ff. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities,  75. 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  50. 

National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  74. 

National  Education  Association,  74. 

National  University  Law  School,  106. 

Nebraska,  teachers  colleges  in,  82. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  College  of  Law,  108. 

Neilson,  William  Allan,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii,  4. 

Nevada,  teachers  pensions  in,  124  ff. 
Report  on,  125. 
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New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  74  ff. 

New  England   College    Entrance   Certificate 
Board,  74  flF. 

New  England  Colleges,  conference  of,  74. 

New  Jersey,  civil  service  pensions  in,  138,  139. 
Teachers  pensions  in,  proposed  amendment 
of,  126  f. 

New  Jersey  Law  School,  108. 

New  South  Wales,   civil  service  pensions  in, 
140  ff. 
State  Superannuation  Board,  report  of,  127. 

New  York  City,  teachers  pensions  in,  156. 
Proposed  amendment  of,  127  f. 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of,  pension  plan 
of,  132ff. 

New  York  Law  School,  108. 

New  York  State  Bar  Association,  on  bar  admis- 
sion rules,  100  f. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  on 
bar  admission  rules,  99  f. 

New  York  State,  civil  service  pensions  in,  139. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Education, 
definition  of  a  college  by,  73. 

New  York  State,  teacher  training  curricula  in, 
81. 

New  York  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

New  York  University,  School  of  Law,  108. 

Normal  School,  use  of  term,  81. 

North  Carolina,  certification  provisions  in,  84  f. 

North  CaroUna,  University  of,  School  of  Law, 
108. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  74  ff. 

North  Dakota,  University  of,  School  of  Law, 
109. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  pension  plan  of, 
145. 

Northwestern   College  of  Law,  Minneapolis, 
108. 

Northwestern  College  of  Law,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, 109. 

Northwestern  University,  School  of  Law,  106. 

Notre  Dame,  University  of,  College  of  Law, 
107. 


O  BERLIN  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 
between  pages  12  and  13. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Law,  109. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  The  John  Marshall 
School  of  Law,  109. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Law,  109. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory system  by,  42. 

Oklahoma,  teachers  colleges  in,  82. 

Oklahoma,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  109. 


Omaha,  University  of,  Omaha  School  of  Law, 

108. 
Oregon  Law  School,  109. 
Oregon,  University  of.  The  Law  School,  109. 


Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory system  by,  35. 
Participation  in  teacher  training,  81  note. 
Participation  of  policy-holders,  27  ff. 
Patton,  John  Wood  bridge,  deceased,  169. 
Patton,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Pennsylvania,  teacher  training  curricula  in,  81. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 

12  and  13. 
Postgraduate  medical  education  in,  57. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of.  Law  School,  109. 
Pensions,  actuaries  and,  155  f. 
Amendments  of  systems  of,  115  ff. 
British  Civil  Service,  136. 
British  universities,  134  ff. 
Civil  Service,  137  ff. 
Federal,  139. 
Minnesota,  137  f. 
New  Jersey,  138, 139. 
New  South  Wales,  140  ff. 
New  York  State,  139. 
Philadelphia,  138  f. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  plan  of, 

132  ff. 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and,  132. 
Federated    Universities    Superannuation 

Scheme,  134  ff. 
Gresham's  Law  and,  134. 
Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission,  118,  119, 

139. 
Industrial,  145  ff. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  146  f. 
Merchants  Association's  report  on,  145  ff. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  146. 
Literature  on,  148  ff. 
Massachusetts  Commission   on   Old  Age 
Pensions,  Annuities,  and  Insurance,  148. 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions, 

148  ff. 
Milwaukee  Pension  Commission,  151  ff. 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  127, 

139, 148  ff. 
Migration  and,  126, 135. 
Milwaukee  Pension  Commission,  139, 151  ff. 
Ministerial,  142  ff. 
Church  Pension  Fund,  143. 
Congregational  Churches,  144  f. 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  144. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  142, 143. 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  report  on, 
142. 
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Northern  Baptist  Convention,  145. 
Southern  Baptist  Ck)nvention,  143. 
Municipal,  136. 
Politics  and,  127. 

Principles  underlying,  123,  130, 139  f.,  147. 
Problems  of,  155  ff. 
Railway,  136. 

School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  136. 
South  African  Universities,  136  f. 
Teachers,  115  ff. 
California,  115  ff. 
Connecticut,  117  f. 
Chicago,  118  f. 
Des  Moines,  121. 
Detroit,  123. 
Indiana,  119ff. 
Iowa,  121. 
Michigan,  121  ff. 
Minneapolis,  124. 
Nevada,  124  ff. 
New  Jersey,  126f. 
New  York  City,  127. 
Washington,  State  of,  128. 
Wisconsin,  128  ff. 
University  and  College,  132  ff. 
CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  132  ff. 
British  Universities,  134  ff. 
South  African  Universities,  132  f. 
Pepoon,  Helen  Abby,  retired,  7. 
Perrin,  Bernadotte,  deceased,  170. 
Perrin,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Peterson,  Sir  William,  deceased,  170. 
Peterson,  Lady,  pension  granted,  8. 
Pharmacy,  colleges  of,  request  for  study  of,  6. 
Philadelphia,  civil  service  pensions  in,  138  f. 
Physics  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 
Physiography  in  college  entrance  requirements, 

78  f. 
Piersol,  George  Arthur,  retired,  7. 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  144. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory plan  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  109. 
Plantz,  Samuel,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foundation, 

iii. 
Policy-holders,  participation  of,  27  ff. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  adoption  of 
contributory  plan  by,  36. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Porter,  Dwight,  retired,  7. 
Postgraduate  courses  in  law  schools,  91. 
Princeton  University,  cost  of  allowances  to,  in- 
sert between  pages  12  and  13. 
Entrance  requirements  of,  73. 
Pritchett,  Henry  Smith,  President,  Carnegie 


Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, iii. 

Psychological  tests  for  college  entrance,  74. 

Publications  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  31. 

Pupin,  Professor,  63. 

Purdue  University,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 
between  pages  12  and  13. 

Queen's  University,  admission  of,  to  associated 

list,  20. 
Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 

12  and  13. 

Radcuffe  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  in- 
sert between  pages  12  and  13. 
Railway  pensions  in  England,  136. 
Rankin,  Albert  William,  retired,  7. 
Ray,  James  F.,  deceased,  171. 
Redlich,  Josef,  86. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  cost  of  allow- 
ances to,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

Entrance  requirements  of,  73. 
Requirements,  college   entrance.  See  College 

Entrance  Requirements. 
Research,  medical,  62  ff. 

Teaching  and,  63. 
Reserve  Fund  Number  One,  3. 

Administration  of,  19  f. 

Balance  sheet,  181. 

Securities  and  income  of,  186  ff. 
Reserve  Fund  Number  Two,  3. 

Administration  of,  19  f. 

Balance  sheet,  182. 

Securities  and  income  of,  190. 
Reserves,  Administration  of,  19  f. 
Retiring  allowances,  eligibility  for,  5. 

Financial  data  concerning,  10. 

Geographical  distribution  of,  15. 

Granted  during  the  year,  7  ff. 

In  force,  11. 

Total  cost  of,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

Total  expenditure  in,  13. 

Total  load  of,  14. 

Total  number  operative,  12. 
Rhode  Island,  College  of  Education  in,  82. 
Richardson,  Roland  G.  D.,  29. 
Richmond  College,  T.  C.  Williams  School  of 

Law,  110. 
Ripon  College,  adoption  of  contributory  system 
by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Ripton,  Benjamin  H. ,  retired,  8. 
Robinson,  John,  21. 

Rochester,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory system  by,  35. 
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Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Rochester,  University  of.  School  of  Medicine, 

53. 
Rollins  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  42  f. 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  adoption  of  con- 
tributory system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Rowell,  Joseph  C. ,  retired,  7. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  The  College  of  Law,  105. 

St.  John's  University,  Department  of  Law,  109. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
108. 

St.  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Law,  108. 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law,  108. 

Sabin,  Ellen  Clara,  retired,  9. 

San  Francisco  Law  School,  105. 

Santa  Clara,  University  of.  Institute  of  Law, 
105. 

Schools  of  Education,  use  of  term,  82. 

School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  Eng- 
lish, 134. 

Schurman,  Jacob  Gould,  4. 

Science,  general,  in  college  entrance  require- 
ments, 78  f. 

Searle,  Arthur,  deceased,  171. 

Sedgwick,  Mrs. ,  pension  granted,  8. 

Sheldon,  Edward  Stevens,  retired,  7. 

Sierra  Educational  News,  pension  article  in, 
115. 

Smith,  Alexander,  retired,  8. 

Smith,  Erastus  Gilbert,  retired,  7. 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  pension  granted,  9. 

Smith,  Reginald  Heber,  86. 

Smith  College,  adoption  of  contributory  system 
by,43f. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

South  African  University  Teachers  Pensions, 
136  f. 

South  Carohna,  University  of.  School  of  Law, 
109. 

South  Dakota,  University  of,  College  of  Law, 
109. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention,  pension  plan  of, 
143. 

Southern  California,  University  of,  College  of 
Law,  105, 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law,  105. 

Spanish  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 

Stanley,  Albert  Augustus,  retired,  7. 

State  University,  Central  Law  School,  Louis- 
ville, 107. 

Stephens,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Stetson,  John  B.,  University,  College  of  Law, 
106. 


Stevens,  Clara  Frances,  retired,  7. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  adoption  of 

contributory  system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 

12  and  13. 
Stevens,  Walter  Le  Conte,  retired,  7. 
Stone,  President,  27. 
Strieby,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Studensky,  Mr.,  quoted,  140. 
Student  records  in  law  schools,  91. 
Studies,  requests  for,  5  f. 

Suzzallo,  Henry,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 
Swarthmore  College,  adoption  of  contributory 

system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pa&res 

12  and  13. 
Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law,  108. 

jL  aylor,  a.  Wellington,  29. 
Teachers,  college,  and  insurance,  26. 
Teachers  colleges,  adoption  of  term,  82. 

Curricula  and  organization  of,  81,  82  f. 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 
25ff. 

Adoption  of  annuity  contracts  of,  25,  35  flF. 

Amendment  of  Insurance  Law,  secured  by, 
30.  ^ 

Canadian  policy-holders,  30  f. 

Carnegie  Corporation  and,  28. 

College  teachers,  and,  26. 

Committee  of  policy-holders,  28  f. 
Resolutions  of,  29. 

Compared  with  commercial  insurance  com- 
panies, 26. 

Government  of,  27  f. 

Lapses  and,  26  f. 

Mortality  experience  of,  27. 

Nominating  Committee  for  policy-holders, 
29. 

Number  of  policies  issued  by,  25. 

Participation  of  policy-holders  in,  27  ff. 

Progress  of,  25  ff. 

Questionnaire  to  policy-holders,  28. 
Teachers,  training  of,  81  ff. 

Differentiation  in,  81  note. 
Teachers  withdrawn  after  November  17, 1915, 

status  of,  5. 
Teaching,  introduction  to,  courses  in,  81  note. 
Temple  University,  School  of  Law,  109. 
Tennessee,  University  of.  College  of  Law,  110. 
Terry,  Emily  Hitchcock,  deceased,  171. 
Texas,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  110. 
Textbooks  in  law  schools,  91. 
Thwing,  Charles  Franklin,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii,  4. 
Toews,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Toledo  University,  College  of  Law,  109. 
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Toronto,  University  of,  adoption  of  contribu- 
tory system  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law^ 
86. 

Treasurer,  Report  of,  177  ff. 

Tri-State  College,  School  of  Law,  107. 

Trinity  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 
between  pages  12  and  13. 

Trinity  College,  School  of  Law,  108. 

Trustees,  meeting  of,  4. 

Tufts  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  be- 
tween pages  12  and  13. 

Tulane  University,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Tulane,  University  of  Louisiana,  College  of 
Law,  107. 

Tutors,  service  as,  and  allowances,  5. 

Union  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Union  University,  Albany  Law  School,  108. 
Union  University  Law  School,  110. 
Units,  college  entrance,  74  ff. 
University  extension  teachers,  eligibility  of,  for 

allowances,  5. 
Utah,  University  of.  School  of  Law,  110. 

V  ALPARAiso  University,  The  Law  School,  107. 

Vanderbilt  University,  admission  of,  to  associ- 
ated list,  20. 
Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  35. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Law  School,  110. 

Vanderlip,  Frank  Arthur,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Vassar  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  be- 
tween pages  12  and  13. 

Vaughan,  Victor  Clarence,  retired,  7. 

Vermont,  University  of,  cost  of  allowances  to, 
insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

Vinson,  Robert  Ernest,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii,  4. 

Virginia  Cincinnati  Society,  21. 

Virginia,  University  of,  cost  of  allowances  to, 
insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 
Entrance  requirements  of,  73. 

Virginia,  University  of.  Department  of  Law, 
110. 

Wabash  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 

between  pages  12  and  13. 
Wadsworth,  Marshman  Edward,  deceased,  172. 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Wakefield,  Edmund  Burritt,  deceased,  172. 


Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Law,  108. 
Wardens  of  halls,  eligibility  of,  for  allowances, 

5. 
Washburn  College,  School  of  Law,  107. 
Washington  Academy,  21. 
Washington,  George,  gift  of,  to  Washington 

and  Lee  University,  21. 
Washington   and   Jefferson   College,  cost   of 

allowances  to,  insert  between  pages  12  and 

13. 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  admitted  to 
associated  list,  5, 20. 

Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  44. 

History  of,  21  f. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  College  of  Law,  106. 
Washington,  State  of,  teachers   pensions   in, 

128. 
Washington  University,  cost  of  allowances  to, 

insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 
Washington  University,  School  of  Law,  108. 
Washington,  University  of.    School   of  Law, 

110. 
Webster  College  of  Law,  106. 
Welch,  Dr.  William  H.,  65. 
Wellesley  College,  cost  of  allowances  to,  insert 

between  pages  12  and  13. 
Wells  College,  adoption  of  contributory  system 
by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Wells,  Obadiah  Firth,  retired,  7. 
Wendell,  Barrett,  retired,  7. 

Deceased,  173. 
WendeU,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Wesleyan  University,  adoption  of  contributory 
system  by,  45. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Western  Freedman's  Aid  Commission  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 24. 
Western  Reserve  University,  cost  of  allowances 
to,  insert  between  pages  12  and  13. 

And  training  of  teachers,  83. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  Thomas 

Backus  Law  School,  109. 
Westminster  Law  School,  106. 
West  Virginia  University,   College  of  Law, 

110. 
White,  George  L.,  25. 

Whitman  College,  admission  of,  to  associated 
list,  20. 

Adoption  of  contributory  system  by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
Whitney,  Mary  Watson,  deceased,  173. 
Willamette  University,  College  of  Law,  109. 
Williams  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 
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Williams,  Emmons  Levi,  deceased,  174. 

Williams,  Walter  Long,  retired,  7. 

Wilmington,  Law  School,  108. 

Winthrop  College,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  45. 

Wisconsin,  junior  colleges  in,  83  f. 

Wisconsin,  teachers  pensions  in,  128  ff.,  156. 

Wisconsin,   University  of,   entrance   require- 
ments of,  73. 
Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Wisconsin,  University  of.  Law  School,  110, 

Wood,   Commissioner  Will  C,  on   pensions, 
115f.,  119. 

Woodward,  Robert  Simpson,  retired,  7. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  adoption  of 
contributory  plan  by,  35. 
Cost  of  allowances  to.  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

World  Survey  of  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
on  pensions,  142. 

Wright,  Charles  Baker,  retired,  8. 

Wright,  George  Frederick,  deceased,  174. 

Wright,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Wurts,  John,  retired,  8. 


Yale  University,  adoption  of  contributory  sys- 
tem by,  35. 

Cost  of  allowances  to,  insert  between  pages 
12  and  13. 

Entrance  requirements  of,  73. 
Yale  University,  School  of  Law,  106. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Association  Institute,  Law  School, 

106. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Night  Law  School,  109. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit  College  of  Law,  107. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  School,  Columbus, 

Ohio,  109. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 105. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Law  School  of  Minneapolis,  108. 
Y.  M.  C.A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Law,  Providence  Division,  109. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Law,  Springfield,  107. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Law,  Worcester  Division,  107. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  School  of  Law, 

109. 

Zr  OOLOGY  in  college  entrance  requirements,  78  f. 
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